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BRISTOL,  1869. 
President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  George  Woodtatt  Hastings. 

U.  Rev.  Canon  Eingslet. 
HI.  John  A.  Stmonds,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 


NEWGA8TLE-0N-TYNB,  1870. 

President. 

His  Geacb  the  Dctee  of  Northitmbebland. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Neavxs. 
H.  Dr.  Lton  Platfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,   M.P. 

III.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C.B. 

IV.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 


LEEDS,  1871. 

President. 

The  Riobt  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakinoton,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Q.C,  M.P. 
II.  Edward  Baines,  M.P. 

III.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 

IV.  William  Newmabch,  F.R.S. 


Former  Presidents,  xv 

PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT,  1872. 

President, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  Sir  John  Duke  Ck)LERiD6E,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
H.  George  Woodyatt  Hastings. 
m.  H.  W.  D.  AcLAND,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
IV.  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D. 


NORWICH,  1878. 
President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 

II.  Professor  W.  B..  Hodgson,  LL J). 
III.  Captain  Douglas  G-alton,  C.B.,F.R.S. 
lY.  Thomas  Brasset,  M.P. 


GLASGOW,   1874. 

President, 

The  Right^Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
II.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
in.  The  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
rV.  Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 
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COUNCIL  FOR  1876-6. 
Those  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  JRepresentatives  of  Corporate  Bodies, 


$re0tbttti— Gbobob  Woodtatt  HAsrofcw. 


Aberdare,  Lord 

Adand,  H.  W.  D..  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas  D.,  Bart.,  MJ^. 

Amos,  Professor 

^Anderson,  William  C.  A. 

Angell,  Lewis,  O.E. 

Amtz,  R.  R. 

Avison,  Thomas 

Backhouse,  Edward,  M.P. 

Baines,  Edward 

Baker,  T.  B.  LL 

Barclay,  A.  W.,  MJ). 

Bass,M.T.,MJ». 

Bastard,  T.  H. 

Bateman,  J.  R,  CJB.,  F.R.S. 

Baylis,  C.  0.,  M.D. 

Beggs,  Thomas 

Beresford-Hope,  A.  J.  B.,  M.P. 

*BoTime,  Rev.  Alfred 

Boyle,  Rev.  Qt.  D. 

Brabrook,  E.  W. 

Brassey,  Thomas,  M.P. 

Bremner,  J.  A. 

Briggs,  W.  E.,  ])1P. 

Brodrick,  Hon.  George 

Brookes,  W,  Cnndiffe,  M  J>. 

Brown,  A.  H.,  MJ>. 

Brown,  Joseph,  Q.C. 

Burfleld,  Thomas 

Bnrkitt,  Edward 

Buxton,  Sir  Robert  J.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Cameron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

Campbell,  Sir  Geoige,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Carmichael,  E.  H.  0. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of 

Carpenter,  Alfred,  MJ). 

Cave,  Riffht  Hon.  Stephen,  M.P. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  M.P. 

Chadwick,  David,  M J>. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B. 

Chichester,  Earl  of 

Christison,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Clark,  Charles,  Q.C. 

Clarke,  E.  C,  LL.  D. 

Clarke,  T.  Chatfeild 

Clode,  William 

Cdebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  R,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Coleridge,  Lord 

Collins,  H.  H. 


Colman,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.P. 
Cookson,  W.  Strickland 
Corbett,  John,  MJ>. 
Cowper-Temple,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  R,  M.P. 
Cox,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Creasy,  Sir  Edward  S. 
Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  C.R 
Crossley,  John,  M.P. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C. 

Denman,  Lord 

Denman,  Hon.  Justice 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Dixon,  George,  M.P. 

Dodds,  Joseph,  M.P. 

Droop,  H.  R. 

Du  Cane,  Lieut.-Col.,  C.B.,  R.E. 

Ducie,  Earl  of 

Dudley,  Earl  of 

Duff,  M.  E.  Grant,  M.P. 

Dunn,  E.  C. 

Dunsany,  Lord 

Ebuzy,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LL  J). 
Edmunds,  James,  M.D. 
Evans,  T.  W.,  M.P. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr,  M.P. 

Farr,  William,  M.D.,  RR.S. 

Fitch,  J.  G. 

Fortescue,  Earl 

Fortesoue,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 

Freehmd,  H.  W. 

*Fry,  Lewis 

Fuller,  Francis 

Galton,  Captain  DougUs,  G.B.,  F.R.S. 

Gk>dlee,  Burwood 

Godwin,  George,  F.R.S. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  Rrancis  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Goldsmid,  Julian,  MP. 

Graves,  Lord 

Grece,  C.  J.,  LL.D. 

♦Gregory,  G.  Burrow,  MP. 

Gumey,  Rt.  Hon.  Russell,  Q.C.,  MJ>. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hampton,  Lord 

*Hancock,  W.  Nielson,  LL.D. 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.  Vernon,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Hardwicke,  William,  M.D. 

Hare,  Thomas 
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I!:-   iigs,  George  Woodyfttt 

/Lrilivrley,  Lora 

iiawkins,  Charles 

jl.  iiiv,  William 

}l  r..li.  D.C^Q.C. 

Hrvi^.iod,  James,  FJLS. 

J I  ill.  AlsagerH. 

}|ill.  Krederic 

*nill.  T.Rowley,  MP. 

*  Mir<T,  George 

il«-i->on,  Profeseor  W.  B.,  LL.D. 

IJ..lland,P.  a 

IIoIiM*.  William,  MJ>. 

H..IW.  William,  V.C. 

lloiitrliton.  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8. 

]  1  limit's  Thomas,  Q.G. 

]I>.i«T.  George 

J.j..kLii,  H.  D. 

.^Ml.^istfme,  Sir  Haioourt,  Bart,  "hLP, 

J  Mil.  V  Edwyn 

K*  :.iiu2.  Sir  Henry  S, 

X'  Dy.  Lord  Chief  Baron 

Ke.iiuw-ay,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

]v»  i'l».  Rupert  A. 

KMiibtiley,  Earl  of 

K i  .1 1  i  t  ird,  Hon.  Arthur,  M.P. 

3..:i>ilKTt,  Rer.  Brooke 

L    li.Mii,  Baldwin,  C.E. 

I.iur.ii4»e,  Lord 

It.  X .. ,  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 

Li  li:li;«iu,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Biirt. 

I.  '\A\M,  Earl  of 

L!..^.!.  Simpson  S.,]I£.P. 

L»n.l.  ^horongh,  Lord 

L.>uL'ii''ld.  Hon.  Montifort,  LLJ). 

L.*.I.m.  J.M. 

L-.-  n.  Sir  Francis 

L-<»ii.  J.  A. 

LxMiluiii,  Lord 

I J  X  m|.  II,  Lord 

A.    '  rtiiur,  Alexander,  MP. 

.M    \  til ur,  William,  M.P. 

Mh 'lei  land,  James 

>]:'*-.ioriuld,  Alexander,  MP. 

31. .  •ioiioell.     Sir     Richard     Graves, 

Fx.«  .M.G.,  C.B. 
>l   K  iii^a.  Sir  Joseph,  DJj.,  MP. 
•>i.I-van,  Peter,  M.P. 
Aliir-Luli,  James 
♦3i.-.n.  C.P. 

M.  ^>  %.  Rt.  Hon.  W.  N.,  M.P. 
M.  Il\.  <ii-orge 
Mi  liaJ.  W.  H.  F.C.S. 
>1  il    .  A.  E.,  Q.C. 

m:  It..  i-:;iriof 

M  ......iff.  Lord 

>1 •  •  iti^  Hon.  F.  C. 
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•Monk,  C.  J..  MP. 
Montagu,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robcttt,  )|P. 
Morley.  Samuel,  M.P.  •'•   > 

'  Mouat,  F.  J.,  M J).,  C.B. 
Mosley,  Herbert  N. 
Mure,  Colonel,  MP. 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  KT. 
Napier,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  BaxL 
Neaves,  Hon.  Lord 
Neison,  F.  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  C.  N.,  M.P. 
•Newmarch,  William,  F.RJ3. 
Newton,  A.  V. 

Northcote,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart, 
C.B.,  M.P. 

Oldfleld,  Colonel 
CMalley,  E.L. 
O'Neill,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 
O'Reilly,  Myles  W.,  MP. 
Overstone,  Lord 

Pogliaidini,  Tito 

Pankhurst,  Richard  M.,  LL.D. 

Payne,  Joseph 

Peel,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  D.CJ«. 

Pender,  John,  MP. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  MP. 

Perciral,  Rev.  John,  D  J). 

Phen^,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Playfair,  Rt  Hon.  Lyon,  CJ3.,  F.R^., 

M.P. 
Powell,  F.  S. 

Ramsay,  John,  M.P. 

Ratcliff,  Colonel 

Rathbone,  P.  H. 

Rathbone,  William,  M.P. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Christopher 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.B.,  C.E. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles 

Rendle,  William 

Richard,  Henry,  M.P. 

Richardson,  Benjamin  W.,  M.D.,F.R.S, 

Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 

Ripley,  H.  W.,  M.P. 

Ripon,  Marquis  of 

Rosebery.  Eiirl  of 

Russell,  Eirl,  KG. 

Rutson,  A.  O. 

Ryalls,  C.  W.,  LL.D. 

Ryalls  L.  A. 

Ryland,  Arthur 

Saffonl,  A.  H. 

Safford,  l^'rank 

Scott,  AIajor-Geii.,H.Y.D.,C.B.,F.R.S. 

Shaon,  Rev.  Richard 

Shacn,  William 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G 

Sheridan,]!.  B.,M.P. 
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Sbrimpton,  Charles,  M.D. 
Sopwith,  Thomas,  F.R.S. 
Sperling,  Arthur 
Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  KP. 
Steinthal,  Bev.  S.  A. 
Stephenson,  Rev.  Nash 
Stewart,  Mark  J.,  M  J*. 
Stewart,  A.  P.,  M  J). 
♦Stout,  Thomas 
Stuart,  C.  Parker 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Ta jlor,  R  W.  Oooke 

Taylor,  S.  S. 

Teig&mouth,  Lord 

iTemon,  Seymour 

Torrens,  Sir  Robert  R. 

Trench,  W.  S.,  M.D. 

Trerelyan,  Sir  Charles.  Bart ,  K.C.B. 

Tufnell,  E.  Carlton 

Twells,  PhiUp,  M.P. 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  Q.C.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S. 


Twining,  Thomas 

Verney,  Sir  Harry,  Bart. 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.O.L 

•Waller  J.  F.,  LLJ). 

Walpolo,  Riginald 

Ware,  Martin 

*Warrack,  John 

Waterhouse,  Samuel,  M.P. 

Weguelin,  Thomas,  M.P. 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C. 

White,  J.  Sewell 

♦White,  Peter 

White,  Robert 

Whitelaw,  Alexander,  MJP. 

Whitwill,  Mark 

Williams.  Sir  F.  Martin,  Bart.,  M.P. 

*WiU8,  William  H. 

Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Worthington,  Rev.  Alfred 

Yeats,  John,  LL.D. 
Young,  H.  T. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Clode,  WilUam 

Cookson,  W.  Strickland,  Treasurer 

Dunn,  E.  C. 

Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.D. 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Dudley 

Galton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hardwicke,  WilUam,  M.D. 

Hastings,   Qt.  Woodyatt,   President  of 

Covneil 
HiU,  Frederic 


Jones,  Edwyn 

Marshal],  James 
McClelland,  James 
Miller,  A.  R,  Q.C. 
Moncreiff,  Hon.  F.  C. 

Neison,  F.  G.  P. 

Richardson,  Benjamin  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ryalls,  C.  W.,LL.D.,  General  Secretary 

Teulon,  Seymour 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  Foreign  Secretary 
Whit«,  J.  Sewell  ^ 


FOREroN^RRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


M OKSiKUR  Lb  Gomtb  J.  ABBivABiDni,  Bmxelles. 

MABQxns  I^Atiia,  Ministre  d']^t  de  S.  M.  Ti^  FidMa,  Lbbon. 

Mo2csiBiiB  Michel  Chbtalibb,  Ayenue  de  rimp^trioe  No.  27*  P«ri8. 

MoNSisuB  Lb  GoicTB  Avoustb  Cibkkosvxi,  Wiezzenica,  Grand-Dnchi  de  Poien. 

MoirsiBUB  Gobb-Vaxbbb  Mabbbt,  BruxeUes. 

Saxubl  Euot,  Esq.,  LL.D^  Boeton,  n.S.A. 

Datid  Dudlbt  Fibld,  Esq^  New  York,  n.S.A. 

Db.  GxHixAxncB,  NeachAtel,  Switxerland. 

Babok  Vox  Holtzbndobf,  UniTezsity,  Munich. 

Db.  Edwabd  Jabtis,  Dorchester,  Maseachnsetts,  n.S.A. 

Hox.  W.  Bbach  Lawbbncb,  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  n.SJL 

His  Ezcbllbnct  Sbkob  Dok  Abtxtbo  db  Mabcoartu,  Madrid,  Spain. 

MosrsixuB  Lb  Db.  Nbuxank,  Eopnicker  Strasse  No.  110a,  Berlin. 

Edwin  Pbabs,  Esq.,  2  Bne  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

MoirsixuB  F.  Lb  Plat,  Place  Saint  Solpice  No.  6,  Paris. 

MoMsiBUB  IiB  Db.  Schubbbt,  Ednigsbezjg. 

MoNSiBUB  W.  H.  SuBoroAB,  Prudent  de  Mettray,  Amsterdam. 

MoNSiBUB  Lb  Db.  Svsani,  Professeur  de  M^nique  Indnstrielle  4  la  SoditA  dev 

Arts,  "^Vwr 
MoifsiBUR  Lb  Db.  Vabbbntbafp,  Francfort-snr-Main. 
MoKSixuB  A.  V188CHSB8,  Conseiller  an  Ck>nseil  des  Mines,  Bne  Boyale  No.  100 

BrozaUes. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

Mbs.  Johx  Knox,  London. 
Miss  Mart  CASFiimB,  BristoL 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR   1875-6. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdabe. 
Vice-Presidente. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell,  K.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Dufferin  and  Clandebote,  K.6. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  C.B.,  MJ*. 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hampton,  G.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.CX.,  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy. 
n.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 

HI.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 

President  of  the  Council. 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings. 

General  Secretary. 
Charles  Wager  Ryalls,  LL.D. 

Foreign  Secretary. 
John  Westlake,  Q.C. 

Secretaries  of  Departments. 
L  Edwyn  Jones.    II.  N.  Mozley.     Hon.  F.  C.  Moncreiff. 
II.   Rev.  Brooke  Lambert.  Rowland  Hamilton. 

HI.  William  Clode.  |       William  Hardwicke,  M.D. 

Baldwin  Latham,  C.E. 
rV.  F.  G.  P.  Neison.  I       E.  L.  O'Malley. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal. 

Treamirer. 

W.  Strickland  Cookson. 

Auditors. 

Thomas  Sopwith,  F.R.S.        |         Robert  White. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

James  Robinson. 

Bankers. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Office  of  the  Association. 
1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
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LOCAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BRIGHTON  CONGRESS. 
Vice-Presidents, 


The  WoBSHiPFUL     THB     Xatob    of 

BuoBToir. 
TheRiosT  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of  Chichbs- 

THB,  (The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Sus- 

«€X.) 

W.  &  HuBBABD,  (The  High  Sheri£) 
His  GBiGB  THB  DrxB  of  Dbyovshire. 
His  Qu.cE  THs  Bttkb  of  RicHxom). 
The  RioHT  Hon.  thb  Earl  of  Eoif  ont. 
The  RioBT   Hon.   thb   £abl  db  la 

yfMJOL 

Hie  Bigbt  Hon.  Lord  Hbnrt  G-.  C. 

Leotox,  M.P. 
The  KiOHT  Hox.  Lord  Culxtdb  Hahil- 

TON,  M.P. 
The  Right  Rev.  thb  Lord  Bishop  of 

CmCHBSTBR. 

The  RioHT  Hon.  Lord  Hotham. 

TbeBiQBT  Hon.  Lord  Lhoonfibld. 

The  Right  Hon.  thb  Speaxbr  of  the 

Horiffi  of  CoiofONS. 
The  Right  Hon.  thb  Lord  Mayor  of 

London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sib  Babnbs  Peacock. 
The  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Dodson,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  €K>8chbn,  M.P. 
Sir  Hbnrt  Fletcher,  Bart. 
Sir  Sibbald  D.  Scott,  Bart. 


Sip  Walter  B.  Barttblot,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Edward  Wardb,  R.C.B. 
Sir  P.  Mblvtll  Mrlvill,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Edward  S.  Crbast. 
Jambs  Asuburt,  M.P. 
Major-Genkral  Shutb,  C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Bbv.  thb  Dean  of  Chiches- 


ter. 
The  Vbn. 


THB  Archdeacon  of    Chi- 


chester. 
The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Lewbs. 
The  Rev.  John  Hannah,  D.C.L.,  Vicar 

of  Brighton. 
The   Worshipful    the   Mayor      of 

Arundel. 
V.  F.  Benett-Stanford,  M.P. 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 
W.  L.  Chriotib,  M.P. 
Professor  Fawcbtt,  M.P. 
C.  K.  Freshfield,  M.P. 
G.  B.  Gregory,  M.P. 
The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Hast- 

IN08. 

U.  J.  BIay-Shuttlbworth,  M.P. 

John  Locke,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Rye. 

M.  D.  Scott,  M.P. 

P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

Jambs  Whitb. 


Executive  Committee, 


John  Leonhardt 


H.  Abbey. 

J.  L.  Ashbury,  MJP. 

Major  Aldridob. 

F.  Barcharo. 
Rev.  C.  Bioo. 

A.  BlGOB. 

J.  G.  Blhncowb. 

E.  Booth. 

Clifford  BoRBBR. 

W.  Pbbcival  Boxall. 

J.  C.  Brown. 

Sir  J.  CoRDY  Burrows. 

W.  H.  Campion. 

£.  Cabtbr. 

W.  H.  Christie,  M.P. 

General  Clarke,  CJB, 

J.  G.  Cockbubn. 

G.  E.  Courthoph. 
A.H.  Cox. 

B.  Cbosskby. 
H.  Davby. 

T.  Davumon,  F JLa 


Briodbn,  Mayor — Chairman, 
Captain  Drake,  R.N. 
J.  Fablan. 
H.  W.  Freeland. 
J.  A.  Frkman. 
Daniel  Friend. 
Rev.  J.  Goring. 
D.  Hack. 
W.  H.  Hallett. 
Rev.  J.  Hannah,  D.CX. 
W.  Henty. 
Dr.  Herschell. 
W.  E.  Hxtbbabd,  Jnn. 
J.  Ireland. 
J.  Ivoly. 
W.  Langworthy. 
T.  Lester. 
J.  H.  Martin. 
J.  E.  Mayall. 
F.  Merkifield. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Object  <md  OrganizcUion, 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  uf 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  four  Departments:  the  first,  t*«*r 
Jnrispmdence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law ;  the  second,  for  K<lit. 
cation;  the  third,  for  Health;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  uud 
Trade. 

m.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Gorpoian* 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Memhershtp, 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Snbscnption  of  One  Guiia  :i, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Asstxin- 
tion,  is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associatiou  n  a 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Couueil, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  By-Law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VJi.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillixiffs  to  the  Funds  of  tl*.- 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  s\\r\i 
payment  is  made. 

Yin.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  liist 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  amd  OovemmerU, 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Preside  in  > 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  :t 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Troewurers,  Foreign  Secreturx , 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  on  J. 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  :>r>' 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Exe^ii- 
tive  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 
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1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  tilled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
ghall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  n^ay  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
fi*om  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Xn.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Scretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 

XUl.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  and  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  iu 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  La-vvs 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 
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XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  smumoning  a  Oeneral 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  foorteeu  days*  notice,  for  such  purpose^ 
and  at  sach  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVin.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Bights  and  Frivileges  of  Member's. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members,, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions, 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges- 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  I^w 
XYin.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  Representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXTI.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  righta 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  h&s  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIY. 

Btamdmg  and  other  Gormnittees. 

XXrV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  Genend  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio.  Members  of  every  Committee  and 
Snb-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^ 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
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Executive   Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees  and  Snb-committees  three  Members,  form  a  qrtomm. 

XXyni.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  bv  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  ore  appended 
to  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

XXX Hi.  The  Council  fills  up  &xxy  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTEODUCTIOM . 


THE  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1875 
was  held  at  Brighton,  this  being  the  nineteenth  Annual 
Congress,  and  the  first  visit  of  the  Association  to  Brighton.  This 
Congress  commenced  on  Wednesday,  October  6th,  and  termi- 
nated on  Wednesday,  October  13th.  The  opening  meeting  of 
the  Congress  was  held  in  the  dome  of  the  Royal  Pavilion. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Aberdare,  the  President  for 
the  year,  at  once  took  the  chair.  The  Right  Honourable,  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  retiring  President,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  sent  the  following  letter,  which  was  read  to  the 
meeting : — 

*DalineD7  Park,  Edinburgh, 
'Oct  6th,  1875. 

•  Dear  Dr.  Ryalls, 

'  I  fear,  after  all,  that  I  cannot  attend  the  Congress  which 
commences  this  week.  And  I  regret  it  the  less  that  my  prin- 
cipal duty  would  have  been  to  introduce  the  new  president. 
Lord  Aberdare,  to  the  Congress,  for  any  commendation  of 
liord  Aberdare  coming  firom  me  would  be  an  impertinence.  I 
will  only  congratulate  the  Association  very  heartily  on  having 
secured  such  a  President.  One  other  word  I .  would  add  of 
thanks.  I  knew  last  year,  when  I  presided  over  your  delibera- 
tions at  Glasgow,  that  I  never  could  in  any  way  justify  the 
somewhat  rash  selection  made  by  the  Association.  However, 
the  Congress  was  bo  determined  to  make  the  best  of  an  indif- 
ferent business,  each  individual  member  was  so  kindly,  so 
courteous,  and  so  forbearing  that  I  must  always  look  back  on 
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that  week  as  containing  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  my  life. 
I  must  ask  them  to  be  contented  with  this  halting  expression 
of  a  gratitude  which  is  very  sincere* 

'  I  have  now  only  in  conclusion  to  wish  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Congress  may  be  wide  and  practical  and  fruitful, 
and  to  remain  *  Yours  faithfully, 

*  ROSEBERY.' 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  address,  which 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest  and  attention,  and  often 
aroused  the  applause  of  the  audience.  At  the  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address  was  proposed  in  very 
complimentary  terms  by  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  usual  Working  Men's  Meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  October  8th,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Mayor 
of  Brighton  (J.  L.  Brigden,  Esq.),  who,  in  opening  the 
meeting  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Association  to  set 
apart  a  night  for  the  working  classes,  so  as  to  give  those  whose 
occupations  prevented  their  attending  the  meetings  in  the  day 
time  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  who 
had  devoted  their  time  and  thought  to  the  consideration  of 
social  questions.  Mr.  Hastings  pointed  out  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  namely,  to  improve  the  laws,  to  promote  national 
education,  to  repress  crime,  to  ameliorate  the  public  health,  to 
advance  the  economical  interests  of  the  nation ;  showing  that 
the  working  man  had  an  interest  in  each  of  these,  and  in 
addition  an  influence  with  r^ard  to  them  which  the  constitu- 
tion enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  legislature.  Sir 
Edward  Creasy  referred  to  the  past  and  present  educational 
movements  in  this  country,  which  gave  all  children  of  ability, 
perseverance  and  emulation  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
rising  from  sphere  to  sphere,  even  to  the  public  service  of  the 
country  in  the  most  important  positions.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  son  of  every  artisan  and  handicraftsman 
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in  Brighton  should  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  which  he 
himself,  the  son  of  a  Brighton  tradesman,  enjoyed.  The  folly 
of  regarding  manual  lahour  as  a  degradation  was  now  altoge- 
ther exploded;  all  could  not  rise  to  the  highest  positions,  hence 
the  necessity  for  training  to  useful  manual  occupations,  and  to 
the  exercise  of  prudence,  thrift,  and  self-denial.  Let  every 
man,  though  not  himself  educated,  respect  education,  and  pur- 
sue his  manual  labour  with  an  intelligent  interest,  according 
to  the  sentiment  of  Schiller : — 

^This  is  man's  ennobling  part. 
What  he  creates  to  understand ; 
And  ponder  in  his  inmost  heart 
The  actions  of  his  outward  hand.' 

Sir  George  Campbell  pointed  out  that  the  working  men  of 
England,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  were  not 
prominent  for  the  virtue  of  saving.     The  cultivation  of  this 
habit  was  necessary  to  enable  the  working  man  to  discharge 
his  duties  thoroughly  and  honestly  to  his  children ;  he  deplored 
the  indifference  in  the  working  classes  of  this  country   to 
political  matters,  and  their  excessive  attention  to  strikes  and 
trades'  unions.     He  urged  them  to  use  their  influence  towards 
making  trades'  unions  remove  the  obstacles  to  free  trade  in 
labour.     Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  and  Captain 
Douglas  Gttlton  also  addressed  the  meeting,  the  latter  pointing 
out  the  necessity  for  technical  education  to  enable  an  artisan 
to  perform  his  work  properly,  easily,  and   creditably.     The 
Hev.  S.  A«  Steinthal  also  said  a  few  words  cautioning  the 
-working  classes  against  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  urging 
them  to  support  every  l^islative  measure  to  diminish  the  temp- 
tations to  this  universal  and  appalling  vice.    A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Association  foi*  promoting  the  meeting  was  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  working  men  and  unanimously  carried. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  town,  the  President  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Richardson,  F.II.S.,  delivered  an  evening  lecture 
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in  the  dome  on  the  subject  of  ^  Vital  Statistics '  to  a  numerous 
audience. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  departaients 
during  the  Congress  is  contained  in  the  Report  to  the  con- 
cluding meeting  of  members  and  associates.* 

Excursions  were  organised  to  various  places  of  interest, 
the  visitors  to  the  Congress  having  been  honoured  with  invita- 
tions from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Rt.  Hon. 
H.  B.  W.  Brand),  the  High  Constable  of  Lewes  (Robert 
Crosskey,  Esq.),  and  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  partake  of 
hospitality  at  their  various  residences.  On  each  occasion  the 
visitors  were  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  manner. 

The  fourth  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  and  Educational  Ap- 
pliances and  Appanttus  in  connection  with  the  Congress 
held  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Brighton,  was  highly  successful. 
The  Exhibition  was  opened  with  an  admirable  Address  by  Sir 
J.  Cordy  Burrows,  at  which  J.  L.  Brigden,  Esq.,  the  Mayor, 
presided,  and,  on  subsequent  dUys,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  on  *  Hen  ting. 
Lighting,  and  Ventilation;^  Baldwin  Latham,  Esq.,  C.E.,  on 
*  Sanitary  Engineering ; '  Mrs.  Amelia  Lewis,  on  '  Domestic 
Appliances;'  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  on  'Sanitary 
Architecture ; '  William  Hardwicke,  Esq.,  M.D.,  on  *  Food 
and  Clothing;'  and  John  Yeats,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  on  'Scho- 
lastic Appliances.'  These  subjects,  treated  by  such  able 
authorities,  formed  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  feature 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  Exhibitions,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association,  afford  abundant  and  excellent  means  of  ob- 
servation and  inquiry.  R^arding  the  Exhibition  in  the  light 
of  a  display  of  ingenious  and  useful  inventions,  illustrative 
of  the  various  departments  of  Household  Economy  and  Public 
Hygiene,  and  explanatory  of  the  principles  which  should  pre- 
vail in  carrying  out  the  work  of  Sanitary  Reform,  it  realised 
every  expectation.  ^   The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
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jnfliieiitial  Committee  to  which  Mr*  James  Kabinson  aa  here- 
%t>fi>re  acted  113  Secretary* 

The  subject  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Ap{>eal  wai  brought  before  the  Glasgow  Congress  by  Mn  A. 
E.  Miller,  Q-C,  and  by  him  again  in  London  after  the  intro- 
duction by  the  Government  of  the  *  Judicature  Act  (1871) 
Amendment  Bill.'     The  Paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Jurisprudence  Department^  and  Bubsequently  a  Me- 
morial was  presented  to  the  Attorney- General  in  ftnrour  of 
increasing  the  number  of  Judges^  as  proposed  in  the  Judica- 
ture Bill,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  no  Court 
of  Intermediate  Appeal  can  be  suflGcient  which  does  not  pro- 
Tide  for  the  necessity  of  sitting  ordinarily  in  two  divisiona,  for 
iirhich  purpose  it  muat  consist  of  at  least  six  ordinary  Judges, 
The    Committee  of   the    Law   Amendment  Society  had 
jder  iti  consideration  the  subject  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
County  Court  Judges,     The   Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the     state  of  the  Law  mth  regard  to  County    Court 
Appeals  operatetl  to  produce  hardship,  expense,  and  incon- 
Tenience  to  suitors.      That  in  many  cases  the  only  way  of 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  a  County  Court  Judge  was  by 
a  special  case  settled  and  signed  by  the  Judge  against  whose 
decision  the  appeal  is  brought;    and  that  the   drawing   ani 
^ottleraent  of  a  special  case  was  often  attended  with  great  delay 
and  expense-      Appeal   by    special    case  has  been   entirely 
abolished  by   the  Judicatui*e  Act  in  appeals  from  Superior 
Court#3  and  appeal  by  motion  substituted.     The  Committee, 
therefore,  recommended   tlmt  a  clause  should  be  introduced 
iiilc*  the  County  Court  Amendment  Bill  enacting  that  any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  a  County  Court  Judge, 
at  any  time  within  eight  days  after  the  same  shall  ha^e  been 
gif  en,  may  appeal  against  such  decision,  by  act  application  by 
way  0f  motion  to  the  Court  to  which  such  appeal  lies,  without 
the  necessity  of  stating  any  ppecial  ease,  no  security  for  costs 
©r  judgment  bmng  neceisary  without  the  order  of  the  Appeal 
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Court.  Accordinglj  a  clause  to  this  effect  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon^  M.P.  A  deputation  also  waited 
on  the  Solicitor-General,  who  promised  that  the  views  of  the 
deputation,  which  he  fuUy  appreciated,  should  have  his  best 
consideration.  The  clause  afterwards  became  law,  and  now 
forms  section  6  of  the  38th  and  39th  Vict.,  c.  50. 

The  Session  of  1875-6  was  opened  on  the  15th  of 
November  with  an  Address  by  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  the 
President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  on  *  Studies  that 
help  for  the  Bar.'  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
Hon.  Justice  Denman,  and  was  well  attended. 

The  Council  acting  on  the  recommendation  contained  in  a 
resolution  passed  in  the  Municipal  Law  Section  at  Brighton, 
has  authorised  the  sending  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  each  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  a  series  of  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
examination  of  accused  persons  and  their  wives  or  husbands  as 
witnesses  in  criminal  proceedings,  with  a  view  of  eliciting 
replies  which  may  be  of  service  as  giving  the  most  recent 
information  on  the  subject  from  the  most  experienced  sources*. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  firom  the  Council  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Council  has  consented  to  co- 
operate with  that  body  in  the  matter  of  the  reformation  and 
control  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  has  referred  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Law  Section  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

A  Conference  reconmaended  by  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  working  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  of  members  of  School  Boards,  head- 
teachers,  and  others  interested  in  primary  education,  was  held 
early  in  May  for  the  consideration  of  practical  questions 
relating  to  compulsion  and  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
generally.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  presided.  The  meeting 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873,  was 
defective  in  many  particulars,  and  it  referred  to  the  Standing 
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Committee  of  the  Education  Department  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions for  consideration,  with  a  view  to  moving  the  Council  to 
take  action  upon  them. 

A  deputation  from  the  Council  waited  upon  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  urge  the  appointment  of  a 
Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  scarcity 
of  pure  water  in  the  United  Kingdom^  and  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  present 
sources  and  distribution,  the  localities  that  possess  superabund- 
ance and  those  that  suffer  from  scarcity,  and  the  means  by 
which  a  more  perfect  distribution  may  be  effected.  The 
deputation  was  introduced  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair, 
C.B.,  M.P.,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  calling  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government  to  water  supply  generally.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  the  president,  a  prScis  of 
such  subjects  as  the  Association  thought  the  Royal  Commission, 
if  issued,  might  undertake  to  investigate  was  drawn  up  as  a 
supplement  to  the  memorial  and  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Office. 

The  Health  Committee  having  had  under  its  consideration 
the  '  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill,'  recommended 
the  Council  to  petition  the  House  of  Conmions  approving  the 
pnnciple  of  the  Bill,  and  urging  the  enactment  of  its  provi- 
sions with  such  amendments  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  House 
were  thought  desirable.  The  Council  being  of  opinion  that 
there  are  various  portions  of  large  towns  situated  in  such  a 
way  and  so  densely  inhabited  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  buildings  in  closely  confined  districts  tended 
greatly  to  produce  fevers,  diseases,  and  sickness,  and  an  in- 
creased death-rate,  and  that  such  portions  of  large  towns 
should  be  reconstructed ;  accordingly  forwarded  the  petition, 
accompanied  by  some  suggestions,  to  the  Home  Secretary  for 
presentation* 

The  Health   Committee  had  under  its  consideration  the 
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Pollution  of  Rivers  Bill.  The  Committee  considered  the  Bill 
deficient  in  many  important  points^  but  believed  it  was  in  the 
right  direction^  and  will  afford  a  basis  for  standards  of  action 
in  future  sanitary  legislation.  This  opinion  was  communicated 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  BilL 

The  Joint  Committee  on  State  Medicine  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  the  British  Medical  Association  report  that,  now  the 
Sanitary  laws  have  been  consolidated  into  one  Act  instead  of 
having  to  unravel  the  perplexing  and  often  inconsistent  pro- 
visions of  twenty  or  thirty,  they  will  be  enabled  with  compa- 
rative ease  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  which,  according  to  the  express  state- 
ments of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  will  be  submitted  thij» 
session.  The  Committee  has  observed  with  satisfaction  that, 
during  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Public  Health  Bill,  there 
has  been  a  steady  approximation  to  the  views  constantly  main- 
tained, and  the  proposals  persistently  brought  forward,  by  the 
Committee ;  and  that,  in  particular,  it  is  now  plain  that  several 
important  principles  urged  by  them  from  the  beginning,  such 
as  the  adoption  of  larger  areas  and  the  re-adjustment  of  boun- 
daries, will  be  adopted. 

The  Council  was  represented  on  a  deputation  of  the  Ob- 
stetrical Society  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  Midwives. 

The  Council  having  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
promoters  of  the  ^  Exposition  Internationale  et  Congr&s  d'Hy- 
gidne  et  de  Sauvetage,'  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  the  summer, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eling  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Count  de  Flandre,  referred  the  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Health 
and  Economy  Departments,  which  has  suggested  subjects  for 
discussion. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Health  De- 
partment at  Brighton,  the  Council  appointed  a  Special  Com* 
mittee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  supply  of  water  being: 
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lodged  in  the  hundi^  of  local  authorities  in  the  interests  of  the 
pahlic  health,  aecurity  of  life,  property ,  and  public  economy. 
The  C^^moiittee  has  met^  but  before  taking  any  further  steps 
the  subject  has  been  ordered  to  be  discussed  at  an  eve  mug 
iscetuig  of  the  Associatioti. 

A  resolution  passed  at  Brighton  recommended  to  the 
Ci»nncil  to  suggest  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  of  our 
English  watering  places  and  health  rf^orts^  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  system  by  means  of  which  owners  of  lodging- 
houges  and  hotels  should  be  enabled  to  have  their  premise 
insjiected  by  a  competent  authority,  and  certified  if  found  free 
from  infection,  and  in  a  general  healthy  condition  with  reference 
to  draioiige  and  otlier  sanitary  arrangements.  The  resolution 
which  was  refcn*cd  to  the  Health  Committee  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  every  watering 
place  in  England  and  Wales,  requesting  the  favour  of 
icating  to  the  Committee  their  views  as  to  the  best 
of  lurrying  the  same  into  effect,  with  special  reference 
to  their  own  locality* 

The  desirability  of  promoting  a  le^lative  enactment^  that 
^&es  of  illnees  of  an  infectious  character  be  reported  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  district,  was  the  subject  of 
didcossioii  at  Brighton,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  rceommend- 
b^  the  Council  to  take  action  upon  it.  The  subject  will  again 
he  diseuBBed  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Association* 

The  resolution  passed  at  Brighton  recommending  the 
Council  to  caU  the  attention  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  neeeaaity  for  further  and  more  complete  legislation  on 
the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  for  all  classes,  and  to 
the  nec^sity  for  a  clause  enforcing  that  all  newly  built  houses 
should  be  properly  certificated  previous  to  their  occupation, 
hBB  been  considered  in  Committee,  and  a  statement  has  been 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
calling  attention  to  the  amending  and  consolidatiog  the  law 
with  regard  tci  Building  Construction  appUoable  to  the  whole 
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country.  It  has  however  been  thought  advisable  to  postpone 
anj  active  steps  till  after  the  proposed  Sanitary  Conference. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  this 
Association  and  the  British  Medical  Association  on  State 
Medicine,  to  hold  a  thoroughly  representative  Sanitary  Con- 
ference in  May  next  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  further  Sanitary 
legislation. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Bill  was  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Economy  Department,  and  on  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Committee,  the  Council  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Bill  generally.  Some  sugges- 
tions of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home 
Secretary  were  also  forwarded  to  him  with  the  petition  for 
presentation. 

Various  other  subjects  have  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Council  and  Standing  Committees. 

The  fifth  Annual  Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice* 
Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stana- 
feld,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  opinion  of  the  Meeting  was 
taken  on  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  the  subject  of  Out-door 
Belief  was  considered. 

The  Council  is  again  indebted  to  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  at  Boston  for  two  valuable  papers 
transmitted  by  the  Association  to  the  Brighton  Congress,  one 
a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  at  Boston,  on  <  Homes  for  the  People  in  Ameri- 
can Cities,'  and  the  other  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Esq.,  dealing 
with  the  Currency  question. 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  regret  the  deaths,  during 
the  past  year,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  Q.C.,  F.R.S.,  an 
■active  and  valued  member  of  the  United  Association,  the  loss 
of  whose  services  will  be  seriously  felt;  also  of  Mr.  John 
Hodgkin  and  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  for  whose  services  the 
Association  has  to  be  thankful.     The  following  also  are  among 
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the  deceased  members  of  the  last  twelvemonth : — Adam  Black, 
of  Edinbui^h;  S.  Sneade  Brown;  William  Culshaw,  of 
Laverpool ;  William  Ewing,  of  Glasgow  ;  William  Hargreaves, 
of  Sheffield ;  E.W.  Lucas,  of  Monaghan ;  Lord  Ly  veden ;  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Musgrave,  of  Halifax ;  Sir  Anthony  de  Kothschild ; 
Bt  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan ;  Moses  Stevens,  of  Edinburgh ; 
Charles  Tattersall,  of  Manchester;  Rev.  Joshua  Wilson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

I  now  place  before  the  members  and  the  public  another 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association.  The  selection 
of  the  questions,  the  papers,  and  the  subjects  was  made  with 
every  desire  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my  accomplished  col- 
leagues, the  hon.  secretaries  of  departments,  to  introduce  such 
matter  only  as  was  both  practical  in  its  treatment  and  interest- 
ing from  its  importance.  There  is  no  absolute  and  unvarying 
test  of  mich  a  standard ;  that  certain  solitary  papers  may  not,, 
in  the  opinion  of  everyone,  answer  such  a  test  is  at  once  con- 
ceded ;  but  even  admitting  this,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  volume  does  ap- 
proach the  proposed  standard,  and  conclusively  answers,  though 
it  may  be  hopeless  and  even  impossible  to  restrain,  the  sneers 
of  those  who,  wanting  information,  vainly  consider  that  they 
can  fulfil  the  task  of  literary  criticism  by  untrue  state- 
ment, provided  only  it  be  sufficiently  ill-natured. 

The  next  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  will  take 
place  at  Liverpool,  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  of  October. 

C.  W.  Ryalls- 

March,  1876. 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE   LORD   ABERDARE, 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


IT  has  been  the  usual^  although  by  no  means  the  invariable^ 
practice  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  post  I  have 
the  honour  to  occupy,  so  to  frame  their  addresses  as  to  present 
a  general  view  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  to  set  forth 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  promoting  these  objects, 
to  dSnLW  attention  to  the  defects  in  legislation  or  administration 
which  still  check  the  career  of  social  improvement,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Association  would 
be  most  usefully  exerted. 

Such  a  course  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Drawn  by  a 
strong  and  skilful  mind,  a  sketch  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  of 
what  remains  to  do,  would  be  at  once  instructive  and  animating. 
However  dark  might  be  the  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  a 
large  part  of  our  population,  of  the  ignorance,  misery,  and  crime 
which  dog  the  progress  and  mar  the  splendour  of  our  national 
civilisation,  an  honest  and  faithful  statement  of  past  efforts  and 
of  the  success  which  has  followed  them,  could  not  fail  to  cheer 
us  on  to  fresh  exertions  and  brace  us  to  pursue  with  renewed 
hope  and  courage  the  eternal  struggle  of  good  against  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  investing  with  interest 
so  wide  a  review  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  an  address  has 
determined  me  to  pursue  a  less  ambitious  course,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  concentrate  your  attention  on  one  subject,  which  has 
not  only,  in  my  opinion,  the  advantage  of  being  the  one  on 
which  the  labours  of  the  Association  have  been  most  successfully 
employed,  but  has  also  the  merit  of  touching  at  many  points 
most  of  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed. 

My  address  will,  therefore,  be  mainly,  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  CRIME ;  and  who  can  deal  with  that  theme,  with  any  approacli 
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to  completeness,  without  referring  not  merely  to  our  systems  of 
punishment,  of  repression,  and  reformation,  but  to  the  influence 
exercised  upon  it  by  our  poor  laws,  by  our  national  education, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  poorer  classes  are  lodged,  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  population  and  its  tendency  to  congregate 
in  large  centres — ^to  those  topics,  in  fine,  which  have  most  con- 
stantly and  anxiously  exercised  the  thoughts  and  occupied  the 
discussions  of  our  Association  ? 

It  will,  I  think,  be  convenient  at  the  outset  to  consider  the 
past  condition  of  crime  as  compared  with  the  present  Such  a 
review  will  enable  us  to  perceive  where  we  have  succeeded, 
and  from  what  causes  and  to  what  extent;  where  we  have 
failed,  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore ;  and  to  form  a  judgment 
whether  our  treatment  of  criminals  has  in  some  cases  been  judi- 
cious and  successful,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  continued ;  in 
others  inappropriate  and  inadequate,  and  therefore  requiring 
amendment  or  alteration.  Or  supposing — ^rather  a  daring  sup- 
position— that  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  legis- 
lation has  done  its  utmost  in  its  direct  efforts  for  the  prevention 
and  repression  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and 
that  any  other  further  diminution  of  crime  is  to  be  attained 
indirectly  and  only  as  the  result  of  a  more  elevated  national 
morality;  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  by  what  mdireot 
methods  bearing  on  crime  that  national  improvement  can  be 
advanced. 

I  need  hardly  insist  upon  the  deep  interest  involved  in  these 
considerations.  Perhaps,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  England 
is  that  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  have  been  and  still  are 
most  conducive  to  the  increase  of  crime,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  necessity  for  wise,  strenuous,  unceasing  exertion  is  most 
stringent. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  some  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

Long  experience  and  careful  analysis  have  proved  beyond 
•doubt  the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  crime  and 
density  of  population. 

During  the  present  century  England  has  been  attracting 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  natural  increase  of  its  population  into 
its  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  into  districts  already 
thickly  peopled.  This  imported  population  has  been  generally 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  therefore  unprepared  to  contend  against 
the  temptations  and  corruptions  of  great  towns.  On  their  first 
arrival  they  have  been  huddled  into  crowded  rooms  in  narrow, 
ill-drained  courts  and  lanes,  forced  to  breathe  a  fetid  and 
depressing  air,  and  often  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
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inoBl  TiciouB  mud  d^raded  portion  of  the  population.  Exposed 
darii^ 'the  frequent  yicissitudes  of  our  commerce  to  the  trials 
of  poverty,  they  have  seen  around  them  enormous  accumula- 
tions of  wealth,  ostentatiously  displayed  and  imperfectly  pro- 
tected. 

While  these  elements  of  social  danger  were  fermenting  with 
ftttrfol  rapidity,  the  growth  of  counteracting  agencies  has  been 
slow  and  partial.  While  gin-shops  and  drinlang-houses  have 
been  multiplied  almost  without  check,  churches  and  schools, 
pabBc  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  parks  and  play-grounds — the 
meuB  of  moral  training  or  healthy  recreation — instead  of  pre- 
ceding or  accompanying  this  rapid  increase  of  population,  have 
fidlovv'ed  it  with  slow  ard  halting  steps. 

Nor-  was  more  done  to  repress  crime  than  to  encourage 
good  conduct.  Pauperism,  the  gi'eatest  curse  of  the  poorer 
dasses  and  the  fertile  mother  of  crime,  was  directly  fostered  by 
our  tiien  existing  laws  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
adnunistered.  Our  police  was  inefficient ;  our  prisons,  dens  of 
moral  corruption  and  physical  disease ;  reformatories,  indus- 
ttttX  and  ragged  schools  as  yet  were  not ;  our  laws  were  so 
flxtravagantiy  severe  as  to  insure  their  lax  and  uncertain 
application ;  our  punishments  were  so  devised  as  neither  to  deter 
nor  to  reform,  and  to  be  as  expensive  as  they  were  ineffectual. 
So- that  in  commenting  on  our  prisons  and  penal  settlements,  a 
thoughtful  writer  of  the  last  generation  could  say  without  ex- 
a^enition:  ^  In  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender, 
tkero  is  but  one  testimony,  that  New  South  Wales  of  all  places 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  perhaps  a  British  prison,  is 
the  place  where  there  is  the  least  chance  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  an  offender ;  the  greatest  chance  of  his  being  improved 
and  perfected  in  every  species  of  wickedness.'  (  Jahes  Mill.) 

There  could  be  but  one  out-come  of  so  much  neglect,  un- 
nisdom,  i^d  misdirected  effort.  Mr.  Porter  writing,  in  1851, 
on  the  Ptog^ress  of  the  Nation,  states  that  the  number  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  England  and  Wales  was  then  more  than  five 
timea  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  that 
the  proportionate  increase  in  Ireland  was  still  more  appalling, 
there  having  been  in  1849  twelvefold  the  number  of  com- 
mittals that  were  made  in  1805 ;  that  in  Scotland,  between 
1815  and  1849,  the  increase  in  committals  had  been  seven- 
fold. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  little  oppressive  as  possible  in 
the  IMC  of  statistics ;  but  some,  I  fear  many,  figures  are  ab- 
solutely required  for  the  elucidation  of  my  subject. 

In  England,  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  for 
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indictable  offences  was  in  1805  only  4^605.  With  ocoasionat 
fluctuations,  the  number  increased  rapidly,  till,  in  1842,  it 
readied  31,309,  of  whom  22,733  were  convicted. 

What  proportion  did  this  increase  of  criminals  bear  to  the 
increase  of  population  ? 

While  the  population  between  1805  and  1841  had  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  79  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  criminals  was 
482  per  cent.  So  that  serious  crime  had  increased  at  a  sixfold 
greater  ratio  than  population. 

When  we  come  to  particular  counties  the  relative  increase 
of  crime  to  population  is  still  more  startling.  Thus,  while  in 
Monmouthshire,  the  increase  of  population  in  these  thirty-six 
years  had  been  128  per  cent,  its  increase  of  crime  had  been 
1,720  per  cent.,  or  13^  times  greater.  In  Worcestershire,  the 
increase  of  population  had  been  67  per  cent,  its  increase  of 
crime  1,009  per  cent.,  or  15  times  greater.  In  Staffordshire^ 
crime  had  increased  9  times  more  rapidly  than  population,  in 
Cheshire  10  times,  in  Devonshire  11  times,  in  Bedfordshire  12 
times. 

Yet  it  might  have  been  argued  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  rid  the  country  of 
its  worst  criminals  ought  to  have  been  rewarded  with  greater 
success.  Between  1805  and  1831  the  number  of  offenders 
sentenced  to  death  rose  from  350  to  1,601.  But  as  of  the 
latter  number  only  52  were  executed,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
severity  of  these  sentences  was  neutralised  by  their  uncer- 
tainty. Yet  those  who  were  not  hanged  were,  with  numerous 
other  malefactors,  transported  to  distant  colonies,  from  which 
comparatively  few  returned  home. 

In  one  decade  from  1834  to  1843,  not  less  than  39,844 
of  our  worst  criminals,  an  average  of  nearly  4,000  a  year, 
were  transported  to  Australia.  And  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  that  the  land,  purged  of  such  a  mass  of  crime, 
would  not  have  failed  to  give  early  proof  of  greater  purity. 
In  this  conviction,  the  country  clung  with  desperate  tenacity 
to  transportation.  The  terror  lest  all  these  offenders,  repre- 
senting the  most  hardened  and  desperate  classes  of  criminals, 
should  be  retained  in  this  country  and  set  loose  on  society  at 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  was  natural,  if  not  quite  un- 
selfish, and  found  energetic  expression  in  1841  when  the 
Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Conmions  on  an  address,  carried  against  them,  praying  that 
their  policy  in  keeping  at  home  a  large  portion  of  the  criminals 
sentenced  to  transportation  might  be  reversed ;  and  again,  in 
1847,  when  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
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appointed  with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring  transportation 
to  its  former  i>osition  as  the  greatest  of  secondary  punishments. 

History  repeats  itself.  And  certainly  this  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  mode  of  punishment^  now  all  but  universally  con- 
demned, bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  grim  deter- 
mination with  which,  from  the  Tudor  days  almost  to  our  own, 
our  legislators  clung  to  the  punishment  of  death  for  offences* 
to  which  it  was  misapplied,  and  insisted  upon  maintaining  laws 
which  they  could  not  or  dared  not  execute. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  Thomas  More 
tells  us,  that  one  day  when  he  was  dining  ^  with  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton, then  Chancellor  of  England,  Hhere  happened  to  be  at 
table  one  of  the  English  lawyers,  who  took  occasion  to  run  out 
into  a  high  commendation  of  the  severe  execution  of  justice 
upon  thieves,  who,  as  he  said,  were  then  hanged  so  fast  that 
there  were  sometimes  twenty  on  one  gibbet ;  and  upon  that,  he 
said,  he  could  not  wonder  enough  how  it  came  to  pass,  that 
since  so  few  escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many  thieves  left,  who 
were  still  robbing  in  all  places.  Upon  this  (says  Sir  T. 
More)  I,  who  took  the  boldness  to  speak  before  the  Cardinal, 
said  there  was  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  matter,  since  this 
way  of  punishing  thieves  was  neither  just  in  itself  nor  good 
to  the  public'  And  he  proceeded  to  recommend  milder  re- 
medies and  the  policy  of  prevention.  His  counsels,  however, 
were  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  bore  no  fruit. 

Three  centuries  later,  in  1808,  when  Sir  Samuel  Komilly 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  which  made 
*  privately  stealing  from  the  person '  a  capital  offence,  and  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  punishment  to  S3ven  years'  transportation, 
Mr.  Burton,  a  Welsh  judge,  objected  to  the  change  on  the 
ground  that  *  the  crime  of  picking  pockets  had  become  ex- 
tremely common  and  was  increasing,  and  maintained  that  at 
Chester,  where  he  sat  as  judge,  he  had  to  try  for  this  offence  a 
great  number  of  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  educated  to  this 
way  of  life.'  This  argument,  that  the  *  crime  was  increasing, 
and  that  therefore  there  ought  not  to  be  any  mitigation  of  the 
severity  of  the  law,  was  also  much  insisted  on  by  Plumer ' 
(afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls).  To  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  as  I  hope  to  most  of  us  in  these 
days,  it  appeared  that  no  better  reason  could  be  given  to  alter- 
ing die  law  than  that  it  was  not  efficacious ;  and  that  instead 
of  preventing  crimes,  crimes  multiplied  under  its  operation. 
But  many  a  tough  battle  bad  to  be  fought  and  lost  before  Sir 

■  I  awume,  after  most  of  the  commentators  on  tho  Utopia,  that  More  attributes 
to  the  fictitions  Hythtoday  an  incident  in  his  own  life  and  the  expression  of  his 
own  opinions. 
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Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Macintorii  Were  able  to  grre* 
effect  to  the  opinions  of  the  humane  and  sagacious-  Gfaaitodlor 
of  Henry  VIII. 

We  can  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we  read  that  bills 
for  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  to  theTslue 
of  5s.  in  shopS)  warehouses,  &c. ;  for  stealing  to  the  value  of 
40*.  in  a  dwelling-house  or  on  navigable  rivers,  or  from  bleach- 
ing grounds^  should  have  been  rejected  in  1810,  and  when 
carried  in  1811,  should  have  been  opposed  by  Lords  Eldon, 
Liverpool,  and  EUenborough,  the  last  of  whom,  but  lately  a 
member  of  that  Government  which  included  Fox,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Sir  S.  Romilly,  trusted,  fortunately  in 
vain,  *  that  laws,  which  a  century  had  proved  to  be  beneficial, 
would  not  be  changed  for  the  illusory  opinions  of  speculatists.' 

We  wonder  at  this  wrong-headed  persistence  in  folly  and 
cruelty.  Yet  capital  punishment  had  not  more  signally  failed 
in  suppressing  or  reducing  crime  than  had  the  milder  sentence 
of  transportation.  It  is  but  just  to  add  the  qualifying  words, 
*  as  then  administered  ; '  for  the  wiser  scheme,  introduced  by 
Earl  Grey  and  Sir  George  Grey  in  1849,  was  propounded 
when  the  feelings  of  the  Colonists  were  too  highly  excited  to 
admit  of  its  trial  on  a  large  scale.  Such  as  it  then  was,  how- 
ever, transportation  had  failed  in  every  object  which  should  be 
sought  for  in  a  penal  system.  It  was  expensive;  it  had  ceased 
to  be  deterrent ;  it  was  not  reformatory ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  convicts  who  returned  to  this  country  came  back  more 
accomplished  in  villainy,  more  hardened  in  vice,  than  when 
they  left  it.  These  facts  had  become  yearly  more  and  more 
evident  to  those  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
law.  But  it  was  only  in  1852  that  transportation  ceased  to 
bear  an  important  part  in  our  system  of  punishments.  From 
that  year  it  was  confined  to  Western  Australia,  to  which  the 
average  numbers  annually  transported  did  not  exceed  500  ;  for 
Bermuda  and  Gibraltar,  which  also  have  ceased  to  be  used  as 
receptacles  for  prisoners,  were  only  distant  and  bad  convict 
prisons;  until,  in  1867,  the  last  batch  of  151  convicts  was 
sent  out,  and  transportation  was  universally  replaced  by  the 
system  of  penal  servitude. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  country  with  reference  to  crime  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  spectacle  was  sufii- 
ciently  dismal  and  depressing.  We  were  growing  indeed  in 
wealth  and  population ;  national  education  and  general  intelli- 
gence had  advanced ;  we  had  a  more  efifectual  police  and  an 
improved  prison  discipline;  a  strong  and  pronusing  attempt 
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)iid  been.xiiiide  to  arrest  th^  progress  of  pauperism;  great  and 
zealons  were  the  efforts  of  good  men  to  extend  the  influence 
of  religion  and  to  establish  institutions  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  Yet  crime  had  con- 
tinoed  to  advance  with  gigantic  strides.  Yearly  it  was  fasteUf- 
ing  its  grasp  upon  a  larger  and  yet  larger  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. .  .Our  gaols  were  full  to  overflowing ;  our  Colonies  were 
b^inning  to  resist — almost  to  the  extent  of  rebellion — the 
farther  influx  of  our  criminals. 

Bella  gori  placuit  nnlloB  habitara  triumphos? 

Were  we  doomed  to  wage  for  ever  a  hopeless  war  against 
the  common  enemy?  Was  our  Christiani^  to  be  put  to 
shame ;  our  civilisation  to  be  baffled ;  the  spudt  of  good  to  be 
outmatched  and  overpowered  by  the  spirit  of  evil  ?  Were  we 
fated  to  furnish  yet  another  illustration  to  moralists  and  poets 
of  the  close  connection  between  wealth  and  vice>  and  was  our 
national  career  evermore  to  resemble — 

The  tido  of  human  time 
Whidi,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  fiow, 

Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 
Its  earliest  course  was  doomed  to  know ; 

And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 

Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears? 

To  me  the  answer  seems  clear5  and  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
nounce an  emphatic  ^  No '  to  these  dispiriting  questions.  Yet 
I  know  full  well,  judging  from  the  tone  of  our  Uterary  instruc- 
tors, judging  from  frequent  conversations  with  men  of  intelli- 
gence, interested  in  public  affairs  and  generally  well  informed, 
that  the  popular  view  is  far  less  hopeful  than  mine,  and  that  I 
shall  be  listened  to  doubtfully,  almost  reluctantly,  perhaps 
even  angrily,  while  I  lay  before  you  the  array  of  facts  on 
which  I  base  not  merely  my  conviction  of  the  vast  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
especially  during  the  later  portion  of  that  period,  but  my  faith 
that  ^eater  victories,  and  a  yet  more  complete  success,  await 
the  efforts  of  those  who  shall  pursue  the  paths  of  improvement 
already  discovered,  and  open  and  enlarge  new  ones  as  yet 
green  and  untrodden. 

I  must  again  make  an  appeal  at  once  to  your  charity  and 
attention,  while  I  present  to  you  as  compendiously  as  I  can 
the  statistics  which  illustrate  the  course  of  crime. 

I  have  already  stated  that  between  1805  and  1841  while 
population  had  increased  by  79  per  cent,  the  increase  of 
oriminals  had  been  sixfold  greater,  viz.,  482  per  cent      The 
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committals  for  indictable  offences  had,  in  1842,  reached 
31,309. 

Although  in  1847  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act  was  jMUSsed, 
enabling  tvro  magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with  petty  larce« 
nies  committed  by  youths  under  15,  that  Act  had  produced  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  number  of  criminals,  which  was  in 
fact  greater  in  1848,  the  year  which  followed  the  Act,  than  in 
that  m  which  it  became  law. 

We  now,  however,  approach  the  portal  of  a  brighter  period : 

Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night, 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promised  the  sun. 

We  have  gained  the  summit-level.  A  broad  table-land  has 
still  to  be  crossed,  ^  not  without  dust  and  heat ; '  but  soon  the 
further  ridge  will  be  gained,  and  with  assured  step  and  with 
increased  speed  we  shall  descend  the  rugged  slope,  and  gaze 
with  wistful  eyes  into  the  impenetrable  depths  beneath  us. 

The  fourteen  years  which  follow  between  1842  and  1855 
inclusive,  represent  this  table-land.  From  the  statistics  of  these 
years,  two  decisive  proofs  may  be  drawn  that  the  progress  of 
crime  had  at  length  received  a  check.  The  first  is  that,  al- 
though during  that  time  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
had  increased  by  2,500,000,  there  was  no  increase  in  crime. 
In  the  seven  years  between  1842  and  1848  inclusive,  the  average 
number  of  committals  was  2  7 ,947 .  In  the  following  seven  years, 
between  1849  and  1855  inclusive,  the  increase  of  population 
brought  no  increase  of  crime;  the  conmiittals  of  each  year 
averaged  27,499,  or  448  less  than  the  annual  average  of  the 
seven  preceding  years. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  in  the  second  place,  while  the 
number  of  committals  was  thus  slightly  reduced,  the  increased 
number  of  convictions  testified  to  the  more  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  law.  In  the  first  period  of  seven 
years,  the  annual  number  of  convictions  had  averaged  20,206 ; 
m  the  second,  with  a  smaller  number  of  committals,  it  had 
reached  21,398,  an  annual  increase  of  1,192.  Concurrent  with 
these  improved  results  was  a  diminution  in  the  severer  sen- 
tences, showing,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  the  decreasing 
number  of  the  more  atrocious  crimes ;  for  while  the  sentences 
of  transportation  and  penal  servitude  had,  in  the  first  period  of 
seven  years  averaged  3,727  annually,  they  had  fallen  in  the 
second  to  2,949,  an  average  annual  reduction  of  778, 

I  have  chosen  the  year  1855  as  a  temporary  halting- place, 
because  in  that  year  was  passed  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
which  enabled  two  justices  to  deal  summarily  with  various 
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minor  larcenies,  and  which,  therefore,  introduced  an  element  of 
disturbance  into  our  judicial  statistics  when  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  relative  progress  of  certain  classes  of  crime. 

I  will  now  compare  the  state  of  crime  during  the  first  and 
the  last  five  of  the  nineteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1855,  giving  the  annual  average  of  the  committals  and  convic- 
tions, and  showing  how  many  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  how  many  to  transportation  or  penal  servitude. 

Tranqx)rtaU(Ki 

or  Penal 

Cornxnittals  ConTictions  Imprisoned  Serritnde 

1856-60  .    .     .  18,045  13,547  10,988  2,559 

1870-5     .     .     .  15,747  11,473  9,848  1,624 

The  year  showing  the  smallest  amount  of  criminals  was 
1873,  in  which  there  were — 

Commlttalfl  ConTictions  ImprlsonTnent  Fcnal  Scrritude 

14,983  10,634  9,141  1,488 

In  1874  the  numbers  were  increased — 

Conunittols  Conyictions  Imprisonment  Penal  Sonritude 

15,195  ,  11,483  9,793  1,690 

During  this  period  of  nineteen  years  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation has  been  4,475,000. 

While  there  has  been  this  vast  increase  of  population, 
accompanied,  be  it  remembered,  not  only  by  a  proportionate 
augmentation  of  wealth,  but  by  the  ever-increasing  aggregation 
of  our  population  in  large  towns  and  districts  already  populous, 
a  fact  which  has  the  most  important  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
you  will  observe  that  comparing  the  first  five  years,  from  1855 
to  1860,  with  the  last  period  from  1870  to  1875,  the  decrease 
in  committals  was  2,298,  in  convictions  2,074,  in  sentences  of 
imprisonment  1,140,  in  sentences  of  penal  servitude  935. 

But  the  comparison  is  made  with  times  in  which  a  con- 
siderable improvement  had  already  taken  place,  and,  therefore, 
18  very  far  indeed  from  representing  the  amount  of  progress 
effected,  as  compared  with  a  more  distant  period. 

In  some  particulars,  however,  the  comparison  with  the  re- 
moter past  can  be  easily  and  accurately  made,  and  these  are  of 
importance  as  showing  how  great  has  been  the  decrease  in  the 
graver  descriptions  of  crime. 

In  the  year  1843,  when  our  population  was  estimated  at 
16,332,000,  the  numbers  sentenced  to  transportation  were 
4,488. 

Thirty  years  later,  when  the  population  had  increased  to 
23,104,000,  or  by  6,772,000,  the  numbers  sentenced  to  the 
substituted  and  equivalent  punishment  of  penal  servitude  were 
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1»493.  Therefore  while  the  population  Jbad  increased  by  41*46* 
per  cent.9  the  most  serious  offences^  short'  of  murder,  had  de» 
creased  by  66*73  per  cent. 

Let  me  anticipate  the  only  objection  which,  I  belike,  can 
be  urged  against  the  fairness  of  this  comparison.  In  1864 
was  passed  an  Act  which  raised  the  minimum  of  penal  servi* 
tude  sentences  from  three  to  five  years,  and  enacted  that  where 
any  person  previously  convicted  of  felony  should  be  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  that  sentence  should  be  for  not  less  than 
seven  years.  This  statute  probably  had  the  effect  of  slightly 
reducing  the  number  of  penal  servitude  sentences,  and  increas- 
ing those  of  imprisonment.  Yet  the  difference  was  hardly 
perceptible.  The  numbers  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  were 
in  1862,  3,369 ;  in  1863,  3,071  ;  in  1864,  2,445;  and  in  1865, 
when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  number  was  2,081,  a 
proportion  of  decrease  not  greater  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
The  sentences  of  imprisonment  slightly  increased  in  1865, 
but  soon  resumed  their  downward  progress,  with  occasional 
slight  checks. 

I  cannot  make  this  statement,  as  to  the  decrease  of  sentences 
of  penal  servitude,  without  remembering  that  a  month  has 
scarcely  elapsed  since  I  made  a  somewhat  different  assertion 
on  the  same  subject.  In  the  economic  section  of  the  British 
Association,  replying  to  a  gifted  lady  who  had  taken,  as  I 
thought,  too  despondmg  a  view  of  the  state  of  society,  I  ven- 
tured to  urge,  among  other  hopeful  topics,  the  remarkable 
diminution  in  the  graver  descriptions  of  crime,  which  I  said, 
relying  on  a  treacherous  memory,  was  now  50  per  cent,  less 
than  when  the  population  was  30  per  cent.  less.  I  had  not 
then  worked  out  the  actual  proportions,  which  show  that  I 
considerably  understated  the  amount  of  improvement.  My 
assertion  was  followed  by  much  lively  criticism.  One  sprightly 
instructor  of  the  public  considered  my  statement  to  be  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  observation  that  on  the  very  day  on 
which  I  had  made  it,  a  murder  and  a  brutal  assault  had  been 
committed.  But  as  I  had  not  asserted  that  crime  had  disap- 
peared, but  only  that  it  had  greatly  decreased,  I  cannot  accept 
the  refutation  as  complete.  Another  critic  addressed  himself 
more  gravely  to  the  task  of  correction,  by  quoting  the  charges 
of  several  learned  judges  lamenting  the  recent  increase  of 
crime.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  eminent  men  were  fuUy 
justified  in  their  remarks  by  the  calendars  lying  before  them  ; 
but  as  I  was  not  comparing  the  state  of  crime  this  year  with 
that  of  the  past  one,  but  with  that  of  the  preceding  generatioeKi, 
their  observations,  as  I  am  sure  they  would  be  the  first  to 
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admit,  are  wholly  irrelevmt  to  my  argument  But  this  I  will 
Yenture  to  say  without  fear,  not  indeed  of  contradiction^  but 
of  refutation,  that  the  oldest  judge  now  on  the  bench  never 
knew  a  calendar  so  light  in  respect  of  numbers  of  prisoners 
as  that  of  1874,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding it. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  our  criminal  statistics 
will  show  that  the  decrease  of  crime,  like  the  advance  of  our 
national  commerce,  although  progressive,  is  not  uniformly  so. 
The  years  1854,  1862, 1863,  1868,  as  well  as  the  year  1874,  are 
striking  instances  of  this  fact.  But  when  the  children  on  your 
sea-beach,  following  the  ebbing  tide,  are  suddenly  overtaken  by 
a  wave  far  in  advance  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  they  are 
much  too  knowing  to  conclude  from  thence  that  the  tide  has 
turned  and  begun  to  flow.  And  the  manner  in  which  our 
criminal  statistics  record  these  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
criminal  offences  is  a  strong  proof,  if  any  proof  were  needed, 
of  their  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  fact 

Let  me  specify  a  few  other  cases.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals for  offences  against  the  person,  which  include  every 
species  of  violence,  from  murder  to  such  assaults  as  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  indictment  were  2,455  in  1834, 
when  the  population  was  14,520,000,  and  1,924  in  1873,  when 
the  popuktion  was  23,104,000 ;  it  rose  to  2,287  in  1874,  a  year 
remarkable  for  brutal  outrage,  but  even  that  number  still  falls 
short  of  the  year  1834,  when  the  population  was  less  by 
nearly  nine  millions. 

Committals  for  offences  against  property  with  violence, 
which  include  violence  not  only  against  the  person,  as  robbery 
and  attempts  to  rob,  but  burglary  and  housebreaking,  &c.,  and 
which  are  usually  committed  by  the  very  worst  class  of  habitual 
criminals,  were,  in  1834,  1,459  ;  rose  to  2,258  in  1856;  fell  to 
1,509  in  1871 ;  and  to  1,337  in  1874,  a  decrease  in  the  last 
nineteen  years  of  921. 

I  do  not  deal  with  other  offences  against  property,  for  the 
reasons  I  am  about  to  give.  But  let  me  first  make  a  short 
quotation  from  an  interesting  article  on  ^  Criminal  Statistics,' 
which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October  1874. 

^Referring  to  the  disturbance  in  our  judicial  statistics  caused 
by  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  and  Criminal  Justice  Acts,  the 
writer  says :  *  It  will  help  us  to  judge  of  the  allowance  to  be 
made,  if  we  remember  that  the  average  annual  number  of  com- 
mitments for  all  kinds  of  offences  against  property  without 
violence  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  [Criminal  Justice] 
Act  was  20,212;  during  the   five  years  which  succeeded  its 
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becoming  law,  12,370 ;  and  daring  the  five  years  ending  with 
1871,  was  12,726.  After  making  this  allowance  the  result  is 
far  from  unsatisfactory,  when  we  remember  the  great  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  criminals  is  not  much  more  than  half  in  1873,  out 
of  twenty-three  millions  of  people,  of  what  it  was  in  1841  out 
of  sixteen  millions  ;  or  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  addi- 
tion which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  reason  first  assigned,  it 
is  about  three-fourths  now  of  what  it  was  at  an  earlier  date.' 

For  fear  of  misconstruction,  I  am  anxious  to  state  why  I 
have  not  included  the  offences  dealt  with  under  these  Acts.  My 
reason  is  that  the  conditions  for  making  a  fair  comparison  witli 
the  past  are  wanting.  Prosecutions  of  juvenile  offenders  and 
of  petty  thefts  were  comparatively  rare  when  they  involved  all 
the  trouble,  delay,  and  expense  of  first  procuring  the  committal, 
and  then  attending  the  trial  of  the  offender.  And,  as  regards 
the  juvenile  offender,  this  was  especially  the  case  when  no 
reformatories  existed.  A  humane  prosecutor,  who  might 
shrink  from  committing  a  young  thief,  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
to  the  certain  pollution  of  a  gaol,  has  no  objection  to  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  which  consigns  him,  after  a  very  short  im- 
prisonment, to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  a  reformatory.  I 
have  little  doubt  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such 
ofiTences,  the  prosecutions  are  many  times  more  numerous 
now  than  they  would  have  been  before  the  passing  of  these 
Acts ;  another  instance  in  which  the  moderation  of  the  law 
secures  its  greater  efficiency. 

Since  1857  the  judicial  statistics  furnish  us  with  another 
test,  in  some  respects  the  best  we  possess,  of  the  course  of 
crime,  by  giving  annual  reports  of  the  number  of  indictable 
ofiences  committed  or  reported  to  the  police.      These — 

In  1857,  when  the  population  was  19,256,000,  were  57,253 
In  1861,  the  population  being  20,119,000,  „  50,809 
In  1871,  „  „  22,704,000,     „     45,149 

In  1874,  „  „  23,304,000,     „     47,824 

Thus,  in  ten  years,  while  there  had  been  an  increase  of  four 
millions  in  the  population,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  nearly 
10,000  offences,  or  nearly  20  per  cent. 

But  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  what  effect  the  cessation  of 
transportation  had  upon  the  number  of  criminals  at  large.  Has 
the  increase  in  their  numbers,  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  been  such  as  to  furnish  just  ground  for  alarm  ? 

To  these  questions  the  judicial  statistics  supply  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Since  1858  a  return  has  been  made  to  the  Home 
Office  of  the  number  of  the  criminal  classes  at  large   and 
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known  to  the  police^  comprising  known  thieves  and  depredators, 
receivers  and  suspected  persons.  But  as  this  return  has  only 
been  made  on  a  uniform  sj'stem  since  1864  inclusive,  I  will 
limit  mjrself  to  the  comparison  between  that  year  and  1874 — 

In  1864  the  numbers  were  66,723 
In  1874         ,,  ,,       43,555 

Being  a  reduction  of  13,168  in  11  years. 

Although  in    the   enumeration   of   offences  the   gravest 
of  all,  that    of   murder,  has   been    included,    it  has  pecu- 
liarities   which   require    a    separate   notice.      The    common 
affiray,  the  quarrels  resulting  in  violence,  are  often  witnessed 
by  the  police  or  by  bystanders.,  and  can  occasionally  be  pre- 
vented.     The   bui^lar,  the  pick-pocket,   the   shop-lifter,  the 
swindler,  is  more  or  less  known  to  the  police,  and  can  generally 
be  kept  under  a  supervision  so  strict,  and  under  such  continual 
fear  of  discovery  and  apprehension,  as  to  induce  many  of  these 
malefactors  to  abandon  their  perilous  careers.    And  such  has  in 
fact  been  the  case.  But  no  such  prevention  or  supervision  can  be 
exercised  over  the  murderer.    It  is  only  in  the  rare  cases  where 
murder  has  been  threatened  or  apprehended  that  a  vigilant 
watch  can  be  kept.     The  murderer  seldom  belongs  to  the  class 
of  known  and  habitual  criminals.     He  may  be  known  to  his 
acquaintance  as  violent,  reckless,  jealous,  unprincipled,  of  un- 
controllable temper,  and  capable  under  provocation  or  tempta- 
tion of  committing  a  great  crime ;  but  his  actions  have  rarely 
denounced  him  to  the  police  as  a  subject  for  their  vigilance. 
Hence  all  the  preventive  and  repressive  machinery,  to  which  I 
have  attributed  so  large  a  part  in  effecting  the  diminution  of 
crime,  is  of  little  avail  in  preventing  murders.  We  must  look  to 
other  means,  other  remedies.     But  can  they  be  found  ?     M. 
Quetelet,  probably  the  ablest  of  modem  statisticians,  affirmed 
forty  years  ago,  that  *  in  everything  which  concerns  crime  the 
same  numbers  reoccur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which 
seem  independent  of  human  forethought,  such  for  instance  as 
murders,  which  are  generally  [I  think  he  should  have  said 
often]  committed  after  quarrels,  arising  from  circumstances 
apparently  casual.     Nevertheless  we  know  from  experience 
that  every  year  there  not  only  take  place  the  same  number  of 
murders,  but  that  the  instruments  by  which  they  arc  committed 
are  employed  in  the  same  proportion.' 

And  Mr.  Buckle,  adopting  that  statement,  says :  *  The  fact 
is  that  murder  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  ceilain  known  circumstances,  as 
do  the  movements  of  the  tides  and  the  rotation  of  the  seasons.' 
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ISoWy  if  hj  ^  crimes '  M.  Quetelet  meant  crimes  other  than 
murder^  I  think  the  fact  I  have  adduced  of  the  increase  of 
crimes  up  to  1841  and  their  decrease  since^  afibrd  sufficient 
refutation  of  his  assumed  law ;  the  fact  being  liiat  such  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  the  neglect  of  certain  human  agencies^  and 
the  decrease  to  their  adoption;  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  denying 
the  bearing  of  outward  circumstances  on  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  crime.  Even  such  circumstances,  however,  are  largely 
under  the  control  of  human  foresight  and  wisdom.  But  I  am  in 
possession  of  no  facts  which  enable  me  to  question  the  tmth  of 
his  position  as  to  the  crimes  of  murder.  They  are  far  indeed 
from  being  committed,  year  by  year,  with  undeviating  regu«- 
larity.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
fifty  years  between  1823  and  1872,  together  with  their  pro- 
portion to  the  population.     They  give  the  following  results:— 


Sentenced 

Proportion  to  Fopalation 

rago  of  10  years  ending  1832 

14-9 

1  in  868,234 

1842 

16*8 

1  in  887,280 

1852 

17-9 

1  in  945,300 

1862 

19-4 

1  in  979,222 

»         '       3872 

281 

1  in  929,789 

Although  these  figures  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers 
sentenced,  whioh  bear  a  sufficiently  accurate  proportion  to  the 
number  of  murders  reported,  yet  having  reganl  to  the  increase 
of  population,  the  comparison  on  the  whole  is  favourable.  The 
regularity  in  numbers  of  murders  reported  is,  however,  by 
no  means  as  great  as  ihe  statements  of  M.  Quetelet  and  Mn 
Buckle  suggest.  Confining  myself  to  later  years,  I  find  that 
while  157  murders  were  reported  in  1869,  only  101  were  re- 
ported in  1870,  and  that  while  the  number  was  123  in  1873, 
it  was  161  in  1874. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  judging  by  decennial  periods, 
the  proportion  of  murders  to  the  population  has  not  greatly 
vari^  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

Admitting  the  ^eat  room  for  improvement  which  still 
remains,  no  impartial  person  will  deny  that  our  population  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  gentleness  and  humanity  since 
1852.  Crimes  of  violence  have  greatly  decreased  in  actual 
numbers,  immensely  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Our  amusements  are  far  less  coarse,  the  habits  of  our  least- 
educated  classes  less  brutal.  Whence  then  are  we  to  look  for 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  murders,  since  wiser  laws,  an 
improved  police,  and  gentler  manners  have  failed  to  produce  it? 
T  must  leave  it  to  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
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knman  firailty,  its  causes  and  remedies^  to  answer  a  question  of 
wlueh  I  dare  not  eren  hazard  a  solution. 

I  must  make  a  further  demand  upon  your  patience  while  I 
refer  to  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  as  affording  strik- 
ing and  instructive  illustrations  of  the  course  of  crime. 

If  density  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  if  accumulated 
wealth,  and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  if  crowded  and  noxious  dwell- 
bgs  tcaid  to  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling it,  all  these  conditions  of  danger  meet  together  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  empire.  It  has  also  above  all  other  places  pre- 
eminent attractions  for  criminals.  Its  vast  wealth  draws  to  it 
the  most  skilful  and  daring  thieves,  its  enormous  size  seems  to 
offer  to  the  criminals  of  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  of 
foreign  countries,  a  secure  refuge  from  dangers  which  menace 
them  at  home.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  vast  has  been  the 
iierease  of  its  population,  and  then  think  how  prodigious  must 
have  been  the  efforts  to  check  that  natural  tendency  to  corrup- 
tion and  crime  which  such  huge  and  rapid,  aggregations  inva- 
liably  engender.  In  1801  its  population  was  but  958,863 ;  in 
1871  it  had  risen  to  3,261,804.  But  those  are  only  the  num- 
bers of  inner  London ;  the  larger  London  with  wluch  I  must 
deal,  that  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  num- 
bered in  1871,  3,383,092.  During  the  preceding  ten  years 
this  larger  London  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  70,000  a  year, 
and  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  it  has  maintained  that  rate  of 
increase  since  187 15  its  populatiou  in  1874  must  have  exceeded 
4ylOO/)00.  In  the  last  ten  years  141,472  houses  and  3,097  new 
i^et89  541  miles  kx  length,  and  29  new  squares  have  be^n  builL 
The  efficiency  of  policemen  depends  much  on  the  knowledge 
they  possess  of  the  inhabitants  within  their  beats.  Conceive  the 
ad^tion  to  their  labours,  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  dis- 
ehaif^  of  their  duties  implied  in  these  vast  accretions  of  streets 
and  houses^  with  their  new  and  strange  inhabitants,  in  the 
imval  of  these  annual  myriads  pouring  in  from  every  province 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Might  it  not  reasonably  hiave  been  expected  that  even 
liie  most  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime  would 
have  been  baffled  by  such  accumulated  difficulties,  and  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  these  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  London  must  present  an  excep- 
tioii  to  the  general  rule  of  improvement  ? 

Yet  the  result  is  quite  otherwise ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  vast 
size  and  population  and  rapid  growth,  London  need  not  fear  a 
comparison  with  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  empire.  For 
the  verification  of  this  statement  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Annual 
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Reports  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  which  give  the 
fullest  details  on  every  point  on  which  information  can  be 
desired. 

But  the  picture  of  the  general  progress  of  crime,  which 
I  propose  to  give,  would  be  incomplete  were  I  not  to 
present  to  you  a  few  of  the  more  important  facts.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  of  the  committals  for  indictable  offences 
since  1854,  the  year  in  which  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  was 
passed. 

In  1854  the  committals  numbered  3,859,  population  2,785,260 
In  18fi4  „  „  3,800,  „         3.285,500 

In  1874  „  „  2,989,  „        4,018,000 

From  this  calculation  I  exclude  the  City,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  74,000^  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  brief 
passages  from  Colonel  Henderson's  report  for  that  year, 
1874:— 

*  The  general  results  of  the  year  1874  are,  that  it  records 
the  smallest  number  of  serious  (indictable)  offences  against 
persons  and  property  during  this  decade. 

*  In  1865  they  were  10,612 ;  in  1868  they  were  14,316 ;  in 
1874  they  had  fallen  to  10,185. 

*  Burglary,  house-breaking,  and  larceny  to  the  value  of  5/. 
in  dwellings,  which  are  all  of  one  class  of  crime,  show  still  a 
decrease,  a  small  one  as  compared  with  1873,  but  a  very  con- 
siderable one  as  compared  with  former  years.  In  1867  there 
were  1,540  such  crimes;  in  1873  they  had  decreased  to  826, 
and  in  1874  to  808 ;  while  robberies  and  attempts  to  rob  have 
decreased  from  118  in  1868  to  57  in  1874. 

*  The  assaults  on  the  police,  which  were  3,692  in  1872,  had 
fallen  to  2,224  in  1874.' 

I  know  from  experience  the  extreme  incredulity,  indeed  the 
fiery  indimiation  with  which  such  proofs  of  social  improvement 
are  sometimes  received.  Let  but  one  or  two  jewel-robberiea 
occur  in  the  season,  and  the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  resound 
with  lamentations  over  the  increase  of  burglaries  and  with 
denunciations  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  police.  Should  you 
venture  humbly  to  suggest  that  burglaries,  instead  of  increas- 
ing, have  really  diminished,  and  quote  Colonel  Henderson's 
aulliority  for  the  fact  that  there  were  scarcely  half  as  many 
such  offences  committed  in  1874  as  in  1867,  your  argument  is 
answered,  not  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  but  by  reference  to  the 
one  or  two  facts  of  recent  occurrence.  You  may  consider 
yourself  fortunate  if  you  escape  being  suspected  of  a  secret 
sympathy  for  burglars. 


Beium  showing  the  Population  of  Efigland  and  Wales,  with  the  Number 
of  Sentences  to  Imprisonment,  Transportation,  and  Penal  Servi- 
tude, and  the  Number  actually  transported  for  the  last  forty-one 
years: — 
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— 

'  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  passed. 
Criminal  Justice  Act  passed. 
192  from  Bermuda,  590  from  England. 
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As  little  success  attends  your  efforts  to  administer  consola- 
tion or  to  calm  fear,  by  reminding  your  excited  friends  when 
some  well-known  person  has  been  robbed  in  the  streets,  and 
the  usual  assertions  are  made  of  the  increased  daring  and 
number  of  the  robbers,  and  of  the  sad  degeneracy  of  the  police, 
that  robberies  were  twice  as  numerous  in  London  ten  years 
•go  as  they  now  are,  although  additions  have  been  made  to  its 
extent  and  population  within  that  time  exceeding  the  joint  bulk 
and  numbers  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  Your  argu- 
ments are  wasted,  and  your  attempts  at  comfort  scouted  as  ill- 
timed  and  offensive. 

The  press,  whose  business  it  is  to  report  these  crimes  and 
to  give  full  details  of  every  proceeding  against  such  malefactors, 
from  the  first  investigation  before  the  magistrate  to  the  final 
trial  before  the  judge,  even  when  it  does  not  itself  yield  to  the 
panic,  inevitably  tends  to  foster  it,  and  undesignedly  to  give 
undue  proportions  to  crimes,  deplorable  indeed,  but  not  un- 
known or  infrequent  in  former  times.      And  thus   a    large 
portion  of  our  fellow- citizens  work  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  property  never  was  so  insecure,  nor  personal  safety  so 
imperilled  as  in  the  times  in  wliich  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
live. 

And  even  where  your  audience  is  reasonable,  and  due 
weight  is  given  to  facts  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  to  proofs 
which  cannot  be  controverted,  you  will  rarely  fail  to  observe  a 
general  sense  of  disappointment  take  the  place  of  that  satisfac- 
tion which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  exhibit  itself  when 
proof  is  adduced  of  some  improvement  in  national  morality,  or 
at  least  of  some  diminution  of  national  crime,  and  that  indica- 
tions are  given  of  that  frame  of  mind  depicted  by  Rogers  in 
the  once  popular  stanza — 

Go — jovL  may  call  it  madness,  folly ; 

You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away ; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  carefully  prepared  tables  of  the 
progress  of  crime  in  Manchester  and  Bikminghah.  Like 
London,  their  growth  has  been  rapid  in  wealth  and  population, 
and  the  increase  of  their  manufactories  attract  annually  vast 
numbers  of  strangers  of  various  characters. 

In  Manchester,  judged  from  the  committals  of  indictable 
offences,  there  has  been  in  the  last  thirty  years  a  positive  and 
considerable  decrease  in  serious  crime. 
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Id  the  10  yeiura  AndiDg  1852,  the  committals  averaged  759  annvallj  / 
»f  n         1862,  „  „        713      „ 

1872.  „  „        546      „ 

The  population  waa,  in  1861,  235,507 
1852,  303,382 
1872,388,722 

It  is  right)  however,  to  add,  that  the  last  ten  years  shoir 
an  increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  as  compared  with  the  pre* 
ceding  ten  years,  although  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  for  the  ten  years  ending  1852. 

I  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  number  of  committals  in 
Birmingham,  but  I  have  received  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  indictable  offences  committed  in  the  last  eighteen  years, 
divided  into  periods  of  six  years  each.  These  give  for  the  six 
years  ending  1862 — 

Arerage  population 264,398 

Average  indictable  offences      .        .        .  .         1,930 

Average  population  to  each  indictable  offence  .        .        .        136*9 

Six  years  ending  1868— 

Population 295,955 

Average  indictable  offences 1,167 

Population  to  each  indictable  offence        .        .        .        .        253*6 

Six  years  ending  1874 — 

Population       . 835,739 

Average  indictable  offences 1,534 

Population  to  each  indictable  offence        ....        216*7 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  remarkable  decrease  of  crime 
indicated  by  these  figures. 

I  should  occupy  too  much  of  your  time,  if  I  were  to  give 
to  Scotland  the  space  I  have  bestowed  upon  England.  I 
must  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  course  of  crime  in 
that  country  has  nearly  resembled  that  of  England.  Crime 
increased  there  even  more  rapidly  than  in  England  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  The  same  efforts,  in  some  respects 
even  greater,  made  to  check  its  progress,  to  dry  up  its 
sources,  to  reform  its  votaries,  have  been  crowned  with  a 
similar  success.  The  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial, 
which  in  1830  was  2,063,  reached  its  maximum  amount  in 
1848,  when  the  number  was  4,909.  In  1860,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  3,054,738,  the  committals  were  3,831.  During  the 
fourteen  years  which  have  followed,  the  population  of  Scotland 
has  risen  to  3,462,916,  whil^  the  committal  have  fallen  to 
2,880. 

The  fortunes  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  crime  are  very  in- 
structive, and  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  an  exhaustive 
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descriptbE.  I  mustj  however,  confine  myielf  to  the  more 
salient  points.  The  history  of  Irish  crime  up  to  1849  pre- 
sents a  fearful  picture  of  the  results  whicli  follow  upon  a 
growth  of  population,  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  capital  and 
the  means  of  regular  employment*  In  1822  the  numbers 
committed  for  trial  were  15^251,  while  in  England  at  the  same 
date  the  numbers  were  only  12^41.  In  1841,  when  the  po- 
pulatioQ  amounted  to  8^175,000,  the  numbers  committed  were 
20,796.  In  I845h,  the  year  before  the  famine,  they  had  de- 
creased to  16,696  ;  but  such  was  the  demoralisation  conseq^uent 
upon  the  farainej  that  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  population 
caused  by  that  calami ty^  and  more  especially  by  the  rapid  in* 
crease  of  emigration,  the  committals  rose  in  the  three  follow- 
ing years— 1847-8-9  to  31,209,  38,522,  and  41,939  respec- 
tively— a  number,  I  need  hardly  say,  immensely  in  excess  of 
the  committals  in  England,  although  the  population  of  that 
latter  country  waia  ncariy  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Ire- 
land. But  the  dccrejise  of  population  by  emigration  and  the 
gradual  increase  in  wealth,  the  consequent  greater  demand  for 
labour  and  it^  higher  remuneration,  were  speedily  followed  by 
a  more  than  corresponding  decrease  of  crime.  In  1860,  when 
the  population  was  5*820,960,  the  committals  had  fallen  to 
SjSBO,  almost  one-eighth  of  the  number  in  1849.  Since  then 
the  decrease  in  crime  haa  been  steady,  rapid,  hardly  broken  by 
any  appreciable  fluctuation*  The  committals  in  1874,  when 
the  population  was  estimated  at  5,314,844,  had  fallen  to  4,130, 
a  number  which,  apart  from  the  veiy  in4)ortant  consideration 
of  density  of  population,  compares  advantageously  with  Eng- 
land and  Wale«  taken  together,  although  still  iar  in  excess 
of  the  crime  of  Wales  taken  separately, 

I  am  quite  aware  that  if  the  state  of  England  be  tested 
by  the  numbers  of  SUMMARY  COKVlCTlONS  a  very  different  pic- 
ture might  be  drawn,  one  indeed  hardly  less  gloomy  than  that 
which  1  presented  to  you  of  the  progress  of  serious  crime  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  sxim- 
mary  convictions  in  England  and  Wales  has  increased  from 
255,803  in  1860  to  456,705  in  1874.  But  in  dealiug  with  the 
subject  of  crime,  it  is  not  only  more  convenient  but  more  cor- 
rect to  confine  our  attention  to  indictable  offences  not  summarily 
dealt  with.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  offences 
dealt  with  summarily  must  be  numbered  among  crimes  |  as,  for 
instance,  larcenies  proceeded  against  under  the  Juvenile  Otfen- 
ders'  and  Criminal  Justice  Act^,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  eases 
of  aasault.     But  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  has^  on  a 
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1861 

1874 

82,196 

186,780 

26.531 

36.741 

33,350 

44.281 

19,900 

26.926 

10,393 

13.644 

3.728 

11.000 
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fair  comparison  with  past  years,  been  no  increase  relatively  to 
the  population  in  this  portion  of  the  summary  convictions; 
and  that  the  increase  mainly  exhibits  itself  in  offences,  which  it 
would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  characterise  as  crimes,  and 
which  must  be  provided  against  and  dealt  with  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner. 

A  few  cases  illustrating  the  principal  sources  of  this  vast 
increase  will  be  instructive,  and  will  best  explain  my  meuiing. 
I  compare  the  years  1861  and  1874 — 

Drank  and  disorderly    . 
Vagrancy  Laws 

LoQil  Acta  and  Boroagh  Bye-laws 
Highways.  Turnpike.  Hallways 
Masters  and  Seryants 
Sanitary  Acts 

Here  are  accounted  for  upwards  of  140,000  of  the  increased 
number.  And  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  undoubtedly 
due,  rather  to  the  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
to  the  higher  requirements  of  modern  civilisation,  than  to  the 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  offences. 

Viewed,  however,  in  the  least  unfavourable  light,  the  great 
number  of  these  offences  which,  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
are  breaches  of  the  law,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
with  anxiety.  And  while,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  look  for  im- 
provement chiefly  in  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  I  am  bound  to  add  my  conviction  that  this 
portion  of  our  penal  legislation  has  not  received  suflScient 
attention.  The  thoughts  and  efforts  of  our  social  reformers 
have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  graver  and  more  formidable 
classes  of  crime,  with  what  success  I  have  attempted  to  show. 
Had  this  other  portion  of  our  national  short-comings  been 
examined  with  the  same  care  and  been  the  subject  of  similar 
experiments,  I  cannot  doubt  that  results,  if  not  equally  great, 
at  any  rate  considerable  and  worthy  the  exertion  would  have 
been  obtained. 

Individual  reformers,  especially  in  our  great  towns,  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  have  indeed  from  time  to  time 
lifted  up  their  warning  voices  and  suggested  methods  for  its 
mitigation.  But  the  subject  as  a  whole  has  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  ever  received  the  serious  notice  of  the  Legislature ; 
anil  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  by  a  Royal  Commission,  constituted  as 
those  were  which  reported  upon  secondary  punishment  and 
prison  discipline  with  such  fruitful  and  speedy  results. 

I  have  now  completed  (I  feel  how  imperfectly)  my  view 
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of  the  progress  of  crime»  and  demonstrated  hy  an  array  of 
CmIb  wluch  cannot  be  controverted,  the  position  I  undertook  to 
piOTej  that  there  had  been  a  very  large  diminution  of  serious 
crime  since  the  vear  1841,  and  especially  since  1855,  and  that 
tfus  diminution  had  been  effected  in  the  face  of  circumstances 
in  many  respects  adverse. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  principal  of  these  circumstances 
were ;  this  consideration  will  lead  us  to  just  conclusions  as  to  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  evils  which,  however  much  they  have 
been  diminished,  are  still  formidable  from  their  number  and 
gravity. 

Till  recently  our  criminal  population  was  not  checked  by 
an  efficient  police. 

We  had  prisons  which  if  they  constituted,  as  doubtless 
they  did,  some  check  upon  the  commission  of  crime,  yet  not 
only  failed  to  be  reformatory,  but  were  the  means  of  further 
corrupting  and  hardening  those  consigned  to  them. 

We  had  a  system  of  secondary  punishment  in  transporta- 
tion, which  had  lost  its  terror  to  offenders,  and  did  little  or 
nothing  to  reclaim  them. 

We  had  laws  so  severe  as  to  outrage  the  public  sense  of 
bumanity  and  equity,  and  to  cause  extreme  uncertainty  in 
their  application ;  a  fatal  defect  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

A  large  portion  of  our  population  was  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  utter  iqnorance  of  their  duties — religious,  moral,  and 
BodaL 

We  had  a  poor-law  which,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
psaperism,  most  surely  fostered  crime. 

And  we  had  a  population  congregated,  yet  more  and  more 
as  every  year  passed  by,  in  large  towns  under  debasing  moral 
ind  sanitary  conditions. 

I  do  not  insist  upon  the  indirect  effect  of  economic  laws, 
nich  as  corn-laws  and  laws  of  settlement,  and  of  other  relics 
of  past  legislation,  which,  by  depressing  the  physical  condition 
of  the  poor,  inevitably  tended  to  their  moral  degradation  and 
gSTe  a  ready  access  to  the  seductions  of  crime. 

Now  what  has  been  done  to  diminish  these  defects  ? 
I  begin  with  our  police. 

Our  old  constables  have  been  replaced  by  a  force,  admirable 
on  the  whole  for  its  good  conduct  and  efficiency.  There  may 
be,  there  doubtless  are,  cases  in  which  local  influences  operate 
mischievously,  and  interfere  with  the  full  usefulnefflf  of  this 
&ice.  There  may  occasionally  be  favouritism  in  appointments ; 
Aeremay  be  discouragement  by  persons  in  authority,  interested 
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in  the  existence  of  abuses^  to  the  impartial  and  vigilant  pex^ 
formance  of  their  duty.     Yet,  lufter  all  said  and  admitted,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  not  only  is  this  force  a  prodigions  im- 
provement on  the  past;  but  that  on  the  whole  it  is  skilfiilly 
organised  and  ably  directed.      It  has  also  the  merit  of  b^ng 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  therefore  more  popular 
and  more  trusted  than  any  similar  force  in  any  other  country. 
It  was  this  fact  which  enabled  Parliament  in  1869  to  intrust 
the  police  with  those  large  powers  which,  wherever  they  have 
been  vigorously  exercised,  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  repression  of  crimes,  in  the  breaking-up  of  gangs  of  male- 
factors, in  aggravating  the  difficulties  under  which  habitual  and 
notorious  criminals  could  continue  or  resume  their  career  of  guilt. 
And  this  has  been  done  without  adding  any  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  the  old  offender  to  an  honest  life.     No  case  of  abused  power 
has  ever  reached  my  ears,  as  I  think  it  must  have  done,  had  it 
occurred.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  former  criminal,  this  power  has  been  most  usefully  exercised. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  innovations  introduced  by 
the  Habitual  Criminals'  Act,  was  that  the  offender,  placed  by 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  under  supervision  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  lost  during  that  term  that  presumption  of  innocence 
which  is  the  birth-right  of  the  rest  of  our  people.     Hence  he 
was  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  defending  himself,  and  ex- 
plaining his  position  under  suspicious  circumstances.    I  believe 
that  few,  very  few  habitual  criminals,  however  long  their  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude,  however  attentive  they  may  have 
been  to  the  admonitions  of  the  chaplain  and  the  services  of 
religion,  however  regular  and  laborious  their  lives  during  their 
confinement,  however  blameless  their  conduct  on  their  first 
return  to  freedom,  I  believe  that  very  few  of  them  undergo  a 
moral  change,  or  that  they  can  venture  with  impunity  to  expose 
themselves  to  temptation.     For  their  abstinence  from  renewed 
crime  we  must  partly  trust  to  their  remembrance  of  their  long 
and  hateful  confinement,  and  to  the  habits  of  steady  labour 
which  they  have  acquired  under  it ;  but  I  believe  that  nothing 
exercises  so  strong  an  influence  over  the  imagination  and  con* 
duct  of  the  old  offender,  as  the  knowledge  that  the  eyes  of  the 
police  are  ever  upon  him,  that  his  actions  are  watched,  and  that 
any  malpractices  would  be  speedily  discovered.    Acting  under 
this  fear  he  may  be  induced  to  follow  a  life  of  industry,  until 
work  becomes  nabitual  and  easy  to  him,  and  so  afford  the  best 
security  against  his  return  to  crime. 

I  am  aware  that  experience  has  shown  that  our  system  of 
supervision  is  in  many  respects  defective,  and  also  that  its 
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defects  may  be  easily  remoyed,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
this  subject  will  be  treated  during  this  meeting  by  one  of 
the.  ablest  and  most  practical  of  our  members,  Mr.  Barwick 
Baker,  whose  success  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  in 
the  diminution  of  crime  in  his  own  county,  entitles  him  to  our 
confidence  and  respect  I  am  concerned  to  find  how  partially 
and  unequally  sentences  of  supervision  have  been  imposed  by 
different  judges,  in  different  years,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
eoimtry.  I  know  that  the  highest  importance  is  attached 
to  these  sentences  by  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to 
our  penal  system,  and  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 
imposing  them  has  been  exercised  faithfully  and  with  a  desire 
to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  has  the 
success  been  signal  and  the  results  beneficial? 

It  is  due  to  this  same  trustworthiness  of  our  police  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  enlai-ge  the  detective  department  of  the 
ibrce,  which,  in  London,  as  organised  by  Colonel  Henderson, 
has  done  admirable  service,  and  to  the  action  of  which  the 
large  diminution  in  the  number  of  burglaries  and  robberies 
from  the  person  must  mainly  be  attributed.  The  extension  of 
this  system  to  our  larger  provincial  towns,  carefully  made, 
would  be  a  substantial  addition,  at  no  considerable  cost,  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  police  in  preventing  and  repressing  crime. 

I  now  come  to  our  prisons,  among  which  I  do  not  include 
the  convict  prisons  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Government. 
We  are  far  from  the  days  when  our  prisons  were  the  foul  and 
fetid  dungeons  visited  by  Howard.  As  a  rule  cleanliness  and 
good  order  prevail  within  them,  and  in  these  respects  they 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has 
occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  Govern- 
ment during  the  whole  of  this  century,  and  many  able  men 
have  devoted  their  time  and  thoughts  to  contrive  such  methods 
of  custody  and  discipline  as  should  at  once  make  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  deterrent  and  reformatory,  and  should  reduce  to 
the  utmost  the  contamination  of  the  less  depraved  prisoners  by 
the  more  hardened  and  corrupted  ones.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
much  has  been  done  in  these  directions,  and  that  more  still 
may  be  done,  especially  by  abolishing  or  consolidating,  more 
particularly  in  Scotland,  many  of  the  smaller  gaols  in  which 
proper  discipline  cannot  be  maintained.  But,  after  all  that 
has  been  or  can  be  done,  imprisonment  for  comparatively  short 
torms — ^for  such  terms  as  are  inflicted  upon  those  who  are 
committed  to  our  county  and  borough  prisons — must,  in  my 
(pinion,  ever  remain  an  unsatisfactory  method  of  punishment, 
b  the  convict  prisons  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  are 
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hardened  criminals,  and  their  long  periods  of  confinement  admit 
of  measures  being  taken  to  break  down  their  old  habits  and 
to  form  new  ones,  which  may  fit  them  to  return  to  freedom 
with  some  probability  that  they  may  not  relapse  into  a  life 
of  crime.  At  any  rate  they  arc  rarely  demoralised  by  their 
confinement;  on  the  contrary,  although  no  very  profound 
change  may  have  been  wrought  in  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, they  leave  prison  sadder  and  generally  wiser  men, 
with  juster  views  of  life,  and  with  a  profound  horror  of  the 
establishment  they  have  just  quitted.  Again,  the  able-bodied 
among  them  cost  nothing  to  the  State,  but  fairly  earn  their  own 
livelihood  and  enough  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  custody. 
But  the  majority  of  those  committed  to  .our  county  and 
borough  prisons  do  not  belong  to  the  criminal  class ;  and  in 
most  cases,  especially  if  they  are  young,  they  leave  prison 
morally  worse  than  they  entered  it.  There  is  rarely  either  the 
time  or  the  opportunity  of  working  any  thorough  change  in  the 
morality  or  habits  of  llie  tramps  or  the  thieves,  who  constitute 
the  worse  portion  of  the  prisoners. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  state  the  objections  to  prisons^  and  to 
prove  how  imperfectly  they  fulfil  all  the  objects  of  punishment, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  suggest  a  better  alternative. 

The  number  committed  to  prison  in  1874  for  every  sort  of 
offence  (exclusive  of  debtors,  and  naval,  and  military  pri- 
soners) was  157,780,  of  whom  47,102  were  females,  1,470  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age,  7,473  between  12  and  16.  If 
statistics  could  only  give  an  answer  to  the  questions,  '  How 
many  of  these  profited  by  their  imprisonment?'  *How  many 
were  morally  the  worse  for  it?'  I  think  that  a  cold  shudder 
would  run  through  my  audience. 

I  do  not  for  an  instant  forget  that  these  poor  wretches 
may  do  vicarious  good ;  that  their  imprisonment  may  often 
warn  away  others  from  the  path  of  crime.  But  we  want 
punishments,  which  while  they  deter,  shall  not  corrupt,  shall 
even  reform ;  and  great  as  have  been  the  improvements  in  our 
prison  discipline,  these  combined  results  we  have  certainly  not 
succeeded  in  attaining.  Our  treatment,  especially  of  the 
younger  class  of  criminals,  would  have  been  utterly  intolerable, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable,  sustained,  and  largely  suc- 
cessful efforts  made  to  intercept  the  progress  of  neglected  and 
perverted  children  from  the  street  to  the  gaol,  to  preserve 
them  from  entering  those  portals  which  they  cannot  cross  witk 
impunity. 

Among  these,  the  highest  place  must  be  given  to  those 
schools  now  found  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  supported  by 
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Toluntary  effort^  often  maintained  by  individual  zeal,  under 
Yarious  names,  but  with  the  common  object  of  attracting  and 
training  those  numerous  children  who  would  otherwise,  to  use 
a  popular  phrase,  ^  Go  to  the  bad.' 

1  give  the  second  place  to  the  Industrial  Schools,  which 
eflfect  the  same  objects  with  the  aid  of  the  magistrates,  and  of 
grants  from  public  funds. 

Reformatory  Schools,  which  have  the  inherent,  and  I  fear, 
inevitable  defect  of  admitting  none  who  have  not  already  been 
sentenced  for  some  serious  otfcnce  and  been  committed  to  pri- 
son, belong  to  another  category.  These  ai*e  in  fact  prisons, 
specially  adapted  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the 
more  hardened  youthful  offenders,  but  possessing  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  gaol,  except  the  enforced  confinement 
within  the  house  and  the  fields  attached  to  it 

The  united  efforts  of  these  admirable  institutions  have  un- 
doubtedly had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  juvenile  crimCj 
a  &ct  of  which  the  judicial  statistics  furnish  clear  evidence. 

That  a  decided  impression  has  been  made  upon  this,  the 
most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hopeful  portion 
of  our  criminal  class,  may  also  be  gathered  from  a  passage, 
which  I  will  venture  to  read  to  you,  from  Mr.  Sydney  Turner's 
last  report  (1875). 

After  referring  to  the  nearly  200  institutions.  Industrial 
Schools  and  Reformatories,  scattered  through  almost  every  part 
of  Great  Britain,  containing  about  18,000  boys  and  girls,  and 
fielding,  as  he  says,  ^  solid  and  well-tested  results  in  the  re- 
fonnation  and  right  conduct  of  the  criminal,  or  disorderly,  or 
neglected  children,'  Mr.  Turner  makes  (p.  23)  this  remarkable 
statement :  ^  In  addition  to  this  mere  falling  off  in  number  (of 
juvenile  criminals),  the  marked  amelioration  in  the  character  of 
the  offence  and  the  criminal  status  of  the  offender  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  mass  of  the  boys  and  girls  now  sent 
to  Reformatories  have  very  little  of  the  old  thorough  vicious- 
ness  and  premature  depravity  which  had  to  be  encountered  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Reformatory  movement.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  the  views  and  consult  the  experience  of  most 
of  our  more  important  schools  on  this  point,  and  find  them 
pretty  unanimous  in  their  testimony,  that  the  inmates  of  their 
schools  are  now  much  more  remarkable  for  their  dull,  neglected 
condition,  than  their  active  wickedness,  and  that  though  not 
so  apprehensive  for  purposes  of  instruction,  they  are  far  more 
easy  and  submissive  to  manage.' 

I  have  seen  this  curious  and  important   statement  con- 
firmed by  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  practical  juvenile  re- 
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formers.  Evidently  we  are  passing  from  the  iron  age  of  juv^ 
nile  delinquency  to  that  of  the  silver ;  let  us  hope  that  those  who 
follow  us  may  make  a  near  approach  to  a  golden  age  of  juvenile 
innocence,  reversing  Horace's  melancholy  assertion — 

M\aM  parentam,  pejor  ayis,  tnlit 

Nos  nequiores,  moz  datuzoB 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem, 

an  assertion  repeated  from  generation  to  generation  by  those 
who  had  not  his  excuse  for  making  it,  and  who  did  not,  and  do 
not  reflect  into  what  an  abyss  of  moral  degradation  the  human 
race  would  now  be  sunk,  if  the  hard  saying  of  the  Roman  poet 
had  been  of  universal  and  perpetual  application. 

At  present,  however,  of  the  9,369  children  under  16  years 
old,  only  1,629  find  their  way  to  Reformatory  Schools.  But, 
even  supposing  that  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence  are  ulti- 
mately successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  juvenile  crime, 
and  in  keeping  these  children  out  of  our  prisons,  the  problem 
of  most  effectively  dealing  with  the  vast  remaining  numbers 
still  remains  unsolved.  In  my  opinion  the  nearest  approach 
that  can  be  made  to  a  satisfactory  solution  would  be  by  passing, 
as  often  as  the  facts  of  each  case  would  permit,  either  very  short 
or  very  long  sentences  of  imprisonment.  A  short  imprisonment, 
with  meagre  diet  and  sharp  discipline,  renders  the  prison  an  object 
of  disgust  and  horror.  A  long  imprisonment,  turned  to  proper  ac- 
count, may  effect  a  change  in  the  prisoner's  habits  and  accustom 
him  to  a  life  of  steady  labour.  ^  Make  them  diligent  and  they  will 
be  honest,'  is  a  weighty  Dutch  maxim.  The  medium  term  of 
imprisonment,  that  between  three  months  and  two  years,  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  prison  life,  tends  to  enfeeble  the 
character  and  harden  the  heart,  and  forms  no  adequate  pre- 
paration for  a  return  to  freedom. 

The  objection  to  such  a  sharp  partition  of  sentences  is 
obvious.  It  will  be  urged,  and  with  much  truth,  that  for  pur- 
poses of  public  example,  it  is  necessary  that  sentences  longer 
than  for  three  months  should  be  passed  in  cases  where  sen- 
tences of  seven  years  of  penal  servitude  would  be  of  dispropor- 
tionate severity.  A  due  proportion  between  the  crime  and  the 
punishment  must  be  maintained.  This  I  admit;  yet,  while  not 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  passing  of  medium  sentences,  I  would 
propose  to  give  to  Judges  and  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions 
the  power  of  adding,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  short  sentence  of 
imprisonment  a  much  longer  one  of  supervision,  with  the 
liability  to  reimprisonment  on  relapse,  or  for  specified  cases  of 
misconduct.  I  read  with  astonishment  and  concern  the  fre- 
quent sentences  of  eighteen  months',  one  year,  or  even  six 
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months'  imprisonment^  imposed  in  cases  where  previous  convic- 
tions for  felony  have  been  proved.  Such  sentences  are  worse 
than  useless.  They  do  not  protect  society  either  by  deterring 
others,  or  by  reforming  the  habits  of  the  prisoner.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  important  sentences  doubtless  is  the  disin- 
clination to  doom  the  prisoner  to  seven  years  of  penal  servitude, 
which,  however,  would  in  most  cases  be  an  act  of  mercy  at 
once  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  public.  But  the  Judges  who 
shrink  from  imposing  this  long  sentence,  would  probiU)ly  feel 
less  objection  to  a  sentence  of  supervision,  the  chief  efficacy 
of  which  consists  in  the  wholesome  terror  of  instant  apprehen- 
sion should  the  culprit  break  the  conditions  of  his  license  to  be 
at  large.  While  so  influenced,  and  so  guarded  against  relapse, 
he  earns  his  own  livelihood — a  state  of  things  which  satisfies 
one's  sense  of  justice  far  more  than  does  his  maintenance  in 
a  costly  prison,  at  the  public  expense.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  such  an  experiment  otherwise  than 
gradually  and  cautiously.  I  recognise  the  hazards  which 
would  attend  it.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  a  trial  should  not 
be  made  by  extending  the  number  of  cases  for  which  sentences 
erf  supervision  might  be  passed. 

I  am  happy  to  feel  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  dwelling 
at  length  upon  the  subject  of  Convict  Prisons  and  their 
effect  upon  the  progress  of  crime,  for  the  sufficient  reasons 
tiiat  the  highest  authority  on  that  subject  will  preside  over  one 
of  the  departments  during  this  meeting ;  and  that  three  years 
have  hardly  elapsed  since  Colonel  Du  Cane  delivered  his  com- 
prehensive address  on  our  convict  prisons.  That  address,  and 
the  inquiries  and  visits  of  the  eminent  foreigners  who  attended 
the  Prison  Congress  of  1872,  had  the  effect  of  widely  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  discipline  pursued  in  those  great  esta- 
blishments; and  I  think  that  I  can  venture  to  say  that  they 
stood  well  the  test  of  the  examination,  and  left  a  general  im- 
pression that  England  was  behind  no  other  country  in  the 
excellence  of  its  prison  discipline  as  regards  prisoners  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude. 

If  the  diminishing  number  of  the  inmates  of  these  prisons 
be  any  proof  of  the  success  of  the  methods  pursued,  then  I 
am  able  to  furnish  you  with  good  evidence  of  such  diminution. 
In  1869  and  1870  I  had  occasion  to  consult  with  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, the  late  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,  and  with  Colonel  Du  Cane,  the  present  one,  as  to  the 
aecommodation  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  male 
convicts  in  consequence  of  the  entire  cessation  of  transportation 
and  the  recent  lengthening  of  sentences  of  penal  servitude. 
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Both  these  able  men  had  had  coDsiderable  experience  in  this 
department,  and  both  had  deeply  considered  the  progress  of 
crime.  They  advised  me  that  provision  ought  gradually  to 
be  made  for  the  maximum  number  of  11,500  male  prisoners, 
which  number,  they  thought,  would  probably  be  reached  in 
1875.  Yet  such  has  been  the  rapid  diminution  of  sentences  of 
penal  servitude  since  1869,  that  accommodation  for  8,500  is 
now  considered  sufficient. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  dated  July 
1874,  they  were  able  to  say :  '  the  great  decrease  in  crime, 
which  commenced  in  1870,  has  continued  through  the  year 

1873,  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  previous  year,  as  that 
in  which  crime  (as  measured  at  least  by  convictions  for  serious 
offences)  has  been  less  than  in  any  year  during  the  present 
generation.'  Although  it  is  certain  that  the  Directors  will  be 
unable  to  make  an  equally  satisfactory  statement  for  the  year 

1874,  yet  it  may  be  hoped,  with  some  confidence,  that  the 
gradual  diminution  of  serious  crime,  which  I  have  shown  to 
nave  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  only 
received  a  temporary  check,  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  will 
never  again  be  compelled  by  the  increasing  number  of  convicts 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  votes  of  money  to  construct  new  or 
enlarge  old  convict  prisons. 

And  here  I  should  leave  this  subject,  but  for  my  desire  to 
do  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  eminent  men  to  whose  ability 
and  labour  we  owe  so  large  a  portion  of  the  improvement  in 
our  convict  prison  discipline.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  secondary  punish- 
ments would  do  well  to  read  Captain  Griffiths'  recent  work, 
*  Memorials  of  Millbank  Prison,'  a  work  which  contains  far 
more  than  its  title  promises,  and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  early  reformers  of  our  convict 
prisons  had  to  contend,  of  the  many  experiments  tried,  and 
the  many  errors  committed  before  the  outline  of  our  present 
system  could  even  be  traced.  To  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  a  large 
part  of  the  development  of  that  system  is  due,  but  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  his  successor.  Colonel  Henderson,  and 
continued  and  extended  by  Colonel  Du  Cane,  have  been 
numerous  and  important.  Such  being  the  case,  I  see  with 
regret  that  the  success  of  their  labours  is  constantly  imputed, 
not  only  by  foreign,  but  even  by  our  own  writers,  to  one 
whose  services  in  the  same  region  of  public  usefulness  have 
been  numerous  and  important  enough  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  attribution  to  him  of  any  merit  not  justly  his 
due.     Sir  Walter  Crofton  has  made  important  contributions 
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to  our  criminal  administration  in  more  ways  than  one.  To 
him  may  be  referred  a  large  portion  of  such  credit  as  is  due  to 
the  conception  of  the  Haoitual  Criminals'  and  Prevention  of 
Crime  Acts.  Not  only  his  advice,  but  his  personal  super- 
intendence has  been  sought  and  obtained  by  successive  Go- 
vernments in '  improving  the  discipline  of  our  county  and 
borough  prisons  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  1854,  with  the 
assistance  of  Captain  Knight,  an  experienced  officer  of  the 
English  department  of  convict  prisons,  he  not  only  remodelled 
the  Irish  prisons,  adopting  the  improvements  already  intro- 
duced into  those  of  England,  but  he  effected,  in  his  inter- 
mediate system,  an  original  and  interesting  experiment,  the 
wisdom  of  which,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  has  been  completely  jus- 
tified by  its  success.  But  in  the  foundation  and  perfecting  of  the 
English  convict  system,  Sir  Walter  Croftonbore  no  part;  and 
he  has  had  the  candour  to  admit  his  doubts  whether  the  inter- 
mediate system,  as  existing  in  Ireland,  could  be  safely  applied 
to  England,  so  far  as  regarded  male  convicts.^  For  female 
convicts  such  a  system  has  long  been  in  use  in  England  at 
the  '  Refuges,'  to  which  they  are  admitted  for  six  months  before 
their  release  on  license. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject  without 
expressing  the  deep  sense  I  have  of  the  obligation  the  country 
owes  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  To  their 
assistance  is  due  a  large  portion  of  the  success  and  security 
with  which  the  transition  from  transportation  to  penal  servi- 
tude has  been  effected ;  for  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  English  system  of  intermediate  freedom  could  hardly  have 
achieved  that  amount  of  success  with  which  it  may  be  justly 
credited,  without  the  aid  of  these  societies  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  discharged  convicts,  and  in  preventing  their  return 
to  evil  ways. 

I  will  next  advert  to  the  influence  which  our  Laws  have 
had,  and  yet  may  have,  on  the  course  of  crime. 

Nations  have  short  memories,  and  it  is  only  by  a  strong 
effort  that  we  can  compel  ourselves  to  remember  that  within 
die  lifetime  of  the  present  generation '  we  had  criminal  laws  so 
severe  as  materially  to  interfere  with  their  enforcement,  and 
so  uncertain  in  their  execution  as  to  give  fatal  encouragement 
te  a  criminal  career.     Yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 

*  I  made  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  a  speech  of  Sip  W.  Crofton,  re- 
ported in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  Penitentiary  Congress  of  1872,  the 
aeenncy  of  which,  however,  has  been  denied  by  him. 
'  In  1738  Johnson  could  write:— 

•  Scarce  can  our  fields — such  crowds  at  Tyburn  die — 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. ' 
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average  number  of  persons  yearly  sentenced  to  death  between 
1823  and  1834  was  1,280,  while  the  average  annual  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  sentences  were  executed  was  only 
56,  or  about  1  in  23,  and  that  although  in  subsequent  years 
the  puidshment  of  death  was  abolished  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  it  was  only  in  1861  that  it  was  limited  to  murder  and 
treason.  The  frequency  with  which  sentences  of  transporta- 
tion were  then  passed,  averaging  nearly  4,000  a-year,  must 
isJso  have  indisposed  juries  to  convict,  even  where  the  evidence 
of  guilt  was  clear ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
lenity  of  the  laws  since  enacted,  as  well  as  the  greater  modera- 
tion of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Judges,  has  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  making  justice  more  certain  and  effective.  There  is 
no  more  important,  and  there  are  few  more  difiicult  duties  en- 
trusted to  legislators,  than  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  penalty  to 
the  offence.  This  has  now  been  substantially  done ;  and,  in 
England  at  least,  juries  are  seldom  found  to  shrink  from  bearing 
their  part  in  the  administration  of  laws  which  are  in  harmony 
with  their  sense  of  justice.  Not  that  the  course  of  legislation 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  lenity.  Not  infrequently,  with 
full  public  assent,  heavier  punishments  have  been  imposed  on 
ofiences  heretofore  inadequately  visited,  notably  in  the  cases  of 
violent  and  criminal  assaults  on  women  and  children.  A 
demand  for  yet  sterner  legislation  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  brutal  assaults  upon  men,  has  arisen  pretty  widely 
in  consequence  of  recent  outbreaks  of  ferocity  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  kingdom.  To  these  offences  it  has  been  proposed 
to  apply  the  penalty  of  flogging,  and  the  proposal,  although 
strongly  opposed,  has  met  witli  considerable  favour. 

I  make  no  secret  of  my  dislike  to  what  seems  to  me  a 
retrograde  step  in  our  penal  legislation.  In  every  other  country 
in  the  civilised  world  this  mode  of  punishment  has  been 
abandoned  as  brutalising  and  ineffectual ;  and  the  tendency  of 
our  legislation  has  been  to  limit  its  application  to  a  very  few 
special  cases.  Still,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  are  an  exceptionally  brutal  and  cowardly 
people,  whose  ferocity  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  lash, 
humiliating  as  the  avowal  might  be,  I  should  not  shrink  from 
doing  what  was  necessary  to  protect  the  unoffending  or  the 
more  helpless  part  of  our  population.  That  there  is  much 
brutality  I  do  not  deny.  I  do  not  deny  that  during  the  last 
two  years,  crimes  of  violence,  which  for  a  long  period  had  been 
diminishing,  have  increased  in  certain  limited  portions  of  the 
country.  But  1  believe  that  increase  to  be  due  to  transitory 
causes  ;  that  it  might  have  bocn  suppressed  to  a  great  extent 
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by  a  more  vigorous  application  of  the  existing  law ;  that  at 
any  rate  we  mive  no  evidence  nor  just  reason  for  believing 
that  the  proposed  revival  of  this  obsolete  punishment  will  be 
saccessfui  in  its  object. 

I  affirm  that  it  is  due  to  transitory  causes^  because  I  find 
that  the  increase  in  crimes  of  violence  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  counties  in  which  mining  operations  are  most  extensive, 
and  in  which  of  late  wages  have  been  raised  so  rapidly  and 
laively.     In  these  counties  I  find  education  to  be  especially 
badn^ard,  and  drunkenness  to  be  most  prevalent.     Given  a 
population  containing   a  large   proportion   of   ignorant   and 
intemperate  men,  suddenly  presented  with  a  great  increase 
(^  wages  and    of  leisure,  of  which   they   were  unfitted  to 
make  a  proper  use,  and    the  probable  result   seems    clear. 
The   uneducated    inhabitants   of    cold,    raw    climates,   have 
unfortunately  few   resources  for   their  vacant  hours  besides 
drinking ;   high   wages   supply   the  means  of  drinking ;    and 
drinking  inflames  the  blood,  masters  the  judgment,  and  excites 
to  violence.     The  Englishman  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  worker 
in  the  world ;  it  cannot,  I  fear,  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  is, 
of  all  men,  tiie  best  qualified  or  most  given  to  make  a  profit- 
able use  of  wealth  and  leisure.     He  must  be  doing  something, 
and  there  is  always  the  danger  that  if  he  is  not  occupied  with 
work,  he  will  occasionally  devote  himself  to  those  pursuits 
which  Dr.  Watts  tells  us  are  found  by  Satan  for  idle  hands. 
The  same  pious  writer  recommends  to  little  children  the  imita- 
tion of  the  busy  bee ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  even  that 
most  industrious  and  respectable  of  insects,  when  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  laying  in  its  winter  stores,  can  lose  its  good 
habits  and  become  dangerous  to  society.     '  The  most  curious 
instance '(says  Sydney  Smith  in  his  'Lectures  on  Moral  Philo- 
sophy') *  of  a  change  of  instinct  is  mentioned  by  Darwin.    The 
bcKes  carried  over  to  Barbadoes  and  the  Western  Isles  ceased 
to  lay  up  any  honey  after  the  first  year,  as  they  found  it  not 
useful  to  them.     They  found  the  weather  so  fine  and  materials 
for  making  honey  so  plentiful,  that  they  quitted  their  grave, 
prudent,  and  mercantile  character,  became  exceedingly  profli- 
gate and  debauched,  ate  up  their  capital,  resolved  to  work  no 
more,  and  amused  themselves  by  flying  about  the  sugar-houses 
and  stinging  the  blacks.'     It  is  clear  that  there  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  bee  by  others  than  little  children,  and 
that  its  history   teaches   something   to  avoid    as  well  as  to 
imitate. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitted  to  interpolate  a  little  local 
experience  derived  from  recent  events  in  my  native  county  of 
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Glamorgan ;  evidence  which^  on  first  sight,  might  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  misuse  of  leisure  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted.  During  the  five  months  over  which  the  strike  and 
lock-out  in  that  county  extended,  not  only  was  the  behaviour 
of  the  unemployed  almost  uniformly  peaceful,  but  I  have  the 
best  authority  for  stating  that  the  quarterly  return  of  the  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  for  the  ordinary  summary  offences,  such 
as  assaults  and  drunkenness,  &c.,  instead  of  filling  as  usual 
eight  pages  only  occupied  between  two  and  three.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  com- 
mittals to  the  county  gaol.  But  although,  during  this  period 
there  was  ample  leisure,  no  money  could  be  earned,  and  strict 
economy  was  imperatively  necessary.  Hence  the  public 
houses  were  deserted,  and  the  police  courts  almost  as  empty 
as  the  public  houses.  I  most  heartily  rejoice  in  that  general 
and  ^adual  increase  of  wages,  which  of  late  years  has  brought 
comrort  into  so  many  homes,  and  given  occasional  respite  from 
their  labour  to  so  many  industrious  workmen.  But  this  satis- 
faction, which  I  am  convinced  is  shared  in  by  all  those  now 
present,  is  sadly  marred  by  the  reflection  forced  upon  me  of 
the  misuse  of  these  advantages  by  so  many  of  our  countrymen, 
and  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  periods  of  adversity  empty  our 
gaols  and  almost  make  police  magistrates  superfluous,  a  return 
to  prosperity  restores  those  instruments  of  order  and  justice 
to  their  full  use  and  activity. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  more  energetic  applica- 
tion of  our  existing  law  might  have  done  much  to  restrain  this 
spirit  of  reckless  violence,  at  least  within  its  ordinary  bounds. 
The  maximum  punishments  attached  to  criminal  oflences  are 
not  intended  to  be  generally  applied.  They  are  meant  only 
for  extreme  cases.  And  whenever  a  particular  offence  becomes 
prevalent,  then  it  is  that  our  judges  and  magistrates  should 
make  full  use  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.  This  wholesome  severity,  seasonably  applied, 
would  generally  suflSce ;  yet  ample  evidence  exists  of  the  lax 
and  imcertain  use  of  their  legal  powers  by  magistrates  of  every 
grade.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  this  laxity  drawn  from 
another  class  of  offences.  In  Liverpool  the  fact  that  in  1874 
there  were  upwards  of  20,000  persons  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  while  only  three  publicans  were  con- 
victed of  supplying  liquor  to  drunken  persons,  naturally  excited 
much  comment  and  loud  complaints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
law.  A  committee  of  magistrates  was  appointed  on  December 
30, 1874,  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  Their  report  recommended 
a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law ;  and  already,  in  the 
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fifit  Blue  months  of  1875^  and  chiefly  since  the  publication  of 
the  report  on  August  12  of  thts  year»  upwards  of  tliirty  con- 
victioiis  for  this  offence  have  been  effected,  in  some  af  which 
tlie  i»entence  ha*  been  recorded  on  the  license — a  severe  form 
of  punishment — which,  if  persisted  in,  will  speedily  effect  a  con* 
siderEble  reduction  in  the  number  of  ill-conducted  houseB» 
But  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  why  was  not  the  law  enforced  at 
sui  earlier  period  ?  Why  was  the  scandal  permitted  to  grow 
until  public  indiguatton  compelled  the  authorities  to  take 
proper  action?  Was  this  mischieTOUS  inactivity  due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  police,  or  to  the  reluctance  of  the  magis- 
trateis  to  enforce  the  law?  A  rigorous  inquiry,  which  should 
tmee  this  negligent  administration  of  the  law  to  its  true  source, 
would  be  of  service  to  more  places  than  Liverpool* 

But,  it  is  asked ^  why,  if  these  hateful  crimes  of  violence  are 
numerous  and  hnve  of  late  increased,  should  we  hesitate  to 
apply  a  remedy,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  already  been  proved? 
I  have  read  the  answers  of  the  learned  judges,  recorders,  and 
magiatrates  to  the  questions  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  have 
observed  with  surprise  the  frequent  assumption  that  the  Acts 
of  1863,  introduce*!  by  Sir  C*  Adderley,  had  put  an  end  tu 
garrotting  and  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  robberies  with 
violence.  Both  assumptions  are  utterly  without  foundation  in 
fact  The  singular  outbreak  of  garrotting  first  occurred  \h 
tluly  1862*  There  were  many  victims  to  it  during  the  summer 
and  e^rly  autumn,  some  of  them  well-known  persons.  But 
those  parts  of  the  town  in  which  these  offences  were  mainly 
pei*petrated  were  speedily  watciied  by  large  numbers  of  detec- 
tives, and  before  the  winter  set  in,  allj  or  nearly  all  the 
ruffians  who  practised  this  form  of  violence  were  apprehended. 
It  is  certain  that  when  in  Noveiuber  1862  I  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  to  the  Home  Department,  I  found  tbat  the 
offence  hat!  practically  ceased.  But  not  so  the  public  terror, 
nor  the  use  to  which  it  was  turned  by  interested  persons.  Shop- 
boys  who  had  embezzled  their  master's  money,  footmen  who  had 
been  fighting  at  low  casinoes,  drunken  women  who  had  fallen 
hU'  *  litter  and  bruised  themselves,  these  and  many  more 
dei        ^    hemselves  victims  of  the  violence  of  garrotters. 

The  greater  part  of  the  real  offenders  were  soon  after  tried 
and  &entencetl  to  heavy  punishments,  and  garrotting  went  out 
of  fashion.  In  the  following  March  Sir  C.  Adderley  brought 
in  his  Bilk  authorising  flogging  for  this  and  similar  offences; 
these  Bills  became  law,  in  spite  of  Sir  G-  Grey's  opposition, 
and  they  have  ever  since  had  the  credit  of  haviBg  suppressed 
^^ime  which  had  disappeared  long  before  they  were  heard  of 
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in  Parliament.  !Nor  is  it  trae  that  during  the  six  jwm  that 
followed,  viz.5  from  1863  to  1869,  there  was  any^deereue -of 
robberies  with  violence ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  alight 
increase  in  these  crimes.  It  is  true  that  from  1869  to  1873  a 
decrease  did  set  in,  but  only  in  common  with  other  (serioiu 
offences.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  Acts  of  1868 
had  no  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  the  crimes 'Bgaimt 
which  they  were  directed. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  spirit  of  caa- 
tious  moderation  in  which  the  Home  Secretary  proposed  to  aet 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  advisers.  The*  cases  in 
which  the  punishment  of  flogging  might  be  inflicted  were  care- 
fully defined  and  limited  in  number,  and  the  sentence  conld 
only  be  imposed  by  the  higher  judges.  But  we  know  that 
complaints  of  the  inadequate  use  of  the  existing  punishments 
had  long  been  loud  and  frequent.  What  security  should  we 
possess  that  the  same  ground  of  complaint  would  not  continue 
when  flogging  was  superadded  to  the  other  punishments,  to  be 
inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  judse,  and  according  to  faia 
opinion  of  the  eflScacy  of  the  lash  ?  Up  to  this  time  it  is  noto- 
rious that  there  have  been  flogging  and  non-flogging  judges. 
Was  this  discordance  of  judgment  to  disappear  and  thd  new 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  henceforth  with  that  uniformity  and 
certainty  which  alone  make  punishments  efficacious?  The 
cases  which  properly  excite  the  greatest  sympathy  are  brutal 
assaults  by  husbands  upon  wives.  It  is  notorious  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  offences  is  prosecuted  ;  is  there  not  H 
danger  that  the  number  would  be  still  smaller  when  the  seve- 
rity  of  the  punishment  was  increased,  the  nature,  too,  of  that 
punishment  being  such  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  husband  ever  after  associating  with  his  wife  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  those  points  will  receive  tihe  Home  Secretary's 
careful  thought  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  by  which  time 
I  trust  that  this  wave  of  crime  wiU  have  passed  by,  like  so  many 
others  which  have  preceded  it,  and  with  it  the  supposed  necee- 
sity  for  recurring  to  an  obsolete  and  brutalisin^  punishment. 

I  have  hitherto,  in  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  crime,  confined  myself  to  those  measures  which 
have  for  their  direct  object  its  repression;  such  as  prisons,  trans- 
portation, penal  servitude,  police,  and  criminal  legislation. 

I  now  propose,  with  all  possible  briefness,  to  call  your 
attention  to  those  indirect  measures,  which,  primarily  adopted 
for  other  and  more  extensive  objects,  have  yet  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  course  of  crime,  more  powerful  probably  than 
even  those  direct  measures  on  which  I  have  hitherto  dwelt. 
Among  these  the  chief  are  elementary  education,  the  diminu- 
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taon  of  pauperism,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sanicary  oondi* 
tion  of  oar  poorer  classes. 

The  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime  has  been 
diapnted  by  some  and  strongly  averred  by  others ;  and  superfi- 
cisl  inquirers  may  discover  a  plausible  ground  for  questioning 
ftk  connection  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  and  the  least 
smoonts  of  crime  are  found  in  the  two  districts  in  which, 
judging  by  the  educational  tests  which  can  be  got,  there  is 
most  i^orance,  namely,  Lancashire  and  Wales.  But  the  ex- 
phnation  is  easy;  Wales  is  innocent,  not  because  it  is  ignorant, 
but  because  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  all  the  conditions 
whidi  are  favourable  to  immunity  from  crime.  It  has  a  sparse 
population,  no  towns  of  vast  size,  no  great  accumulation  of 
THluable  and  unprotected  properfp^;  and  it  rejoices  in  the 
absence  of  that  combined  pressure  of  poverty  and  temptation 
which  exercises  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
populous  towns. 

As  these  favourable  conditions  disappear,  so  the  criminality 
in  Wales  increases.  Glamorganshire,  for  instance,  which  con- 
tains some  considerable  towns  and  a  population  of  about 
400,000,  produces  an  amount  of  crime  nearly  equal  to  the  rest 
of  Wales  with  its  population  of  800,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ignorance  of  Lancashire  certainly 
does  not  preserve  it  from  crime ;  and  when  we  find  that  in  1871 
an  indictable  offence  was  committed  by  1  out  of  every  251  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire,  while  the  proportion  in  Cardiganshire 
was  1  to  every  3,338,  both  populations  beine  equally  ignorant, 
it  18  clear  that  other  causes  must  exist  for  differences  so  extreme. 
And  these  causes  are  not  hard  to  find,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 
.  But  that  the  immense  majority  of  our  criminals  are  drawn 
firom  the  most  ignorant  of  our  population ;  and  more  than  this, 
that  as  education  becomes  more  widely  diffused  criminals  are 
more  and  more  found  to  belong  to  the  least  educated  portion 
of  the  people,  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Porter  found  that  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1836  to 
1848,  out  of  335,429  persons  committed,  whose  degrees  of 
instruction  were  ascertained,  304,772,  or  more  than  90  in 
100,  were  uninstructed,  that  is,  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
or  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  29,324,  or  about 
9  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  well;  and  only  1,333  had 
the  advantage  of  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  degree. 

In  1874,  out  of  157,780  persons  committed,  152,338,  or 
95*8  per  cent,  were  uninstructed,  4,981,  or  3-7,  could  read  and 
write  well,  and  only  188,  or  0-2,  possessed  superior  instruction. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  education  has  made  great 
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progress  since  1848,  the  crimmal  class  is  now  even  more  pro* 
foundly  ignorant  than  it  then  was.  It  is  recruited  more  and 
more  from  the  lowest  depths  of  society. 

We  are  thus  reaping  the  harvest  of  past  neglect,  and  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  is,  what  we  have  done  and  whatr 
we  are  doing  to  repair  the  past,  and  to  reduce  to  its  lowest 
point  that  portion  of  crime  which  is  due  to  ignorance* 

I  trust  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  marshal  before 
you  arguments  to  prove  that  the  ignorant  man  is  exposed  to 
dangers  from  which  education  might  have  preserved  him ;  th«t 
education  tends  to  make  a  man  skilful  in  his  business,  and 
therefore  to  earn  good  wages,  and  so  to  escape  the  temptations 
of  poverty ;  that  it  increases  his  prudence  and  foresight,  and  so 
saves  him  from  many  a  pitfall  into  which  ignorant  men  are  heed- 
lessly led ;  that  it  operates  to  disgust  him  with  the  lowest  and 
most  degrading  forms  of  indulgence,  and  so  assists  in  preserv- 
ing him  from  drunkenness  and  its  manifold  miseries;  that, 
without  exactly  making  him  moral  or  religious,  it  gives  him 
clearer  and  juster  views  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so  increases 
his  abhorrence  of  crime. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  can  I  trust,  feel  no  doubt  that 
the  progress  of  education  and  the  decrease  of  crime  will  march 
together. 

I  need  not  the  aid  of  statistics  to  prove  to  you  the  great 
advance  made  by  elementary  education  since  the  first  national 
aid  given  to  it  in  1836,  and  especially  since  the  Education  Act 
of  1870.  Neither  do  I  require  the  same  aid  to  prove  that  we 
are  still  far  from  having  attained  all  the  objects  which  our 
educational  reformers  have  had  in  view.  We  have,  indeed, 
nearly  provided  a  sufficiency  of  school  room ;  we  have,  by  the 
aid  of  compulsion  discreetly  exercised,  filled  those  schools  in 
about  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  and,  without  such  aid,  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  scholars  everywhere;  but  the  compul- 
sory process  is  still  much  needed  in  places  to  which  it  will 
hardly  extend  unless  enforced  by  fresh  legislation ;  and  even 
then  there  will  remain  an  ugly  gap  between  our  ordinary 
schools  and  those  to  which  entrance  can  only  be  obtained  by 
an  apprenticeship  in  crime.  This  gap,  I  fear,  can  only  be 
stopped  by  those  voluntary  efforts  which  have  already  given 
us  such  institutions  as  the  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children,  .the  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  the  Training 
Ships,  and  Boys'  Country  Homes;  admirable  results  of  Christian 
7.^n\^  which  equal,  if  they  do  not  eclipse,  the  most  pious  efforts 
of  preceding  times. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  generation  will  not  pass  away 
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without  seeing  these  deficiencies  supplied.  But  there  will  still 
remain  much  to  be  done,  which  no  pious  effort,  however  wise 
and  earnest,  can  speedily  effect.  It  cannot  retrieve  the  time 
which  has  been  lost ;  it  cannot,  without  long  and  patient  labour, 
extirpate  the  evil  seeds  which  have  been  sown ;  it  cannot  soon  or 
eiaily  supply  that  deep  reverence  for  education  which  is  the  slow- 
ripened  fruit  of  time.  We  are  suffering  from  the  consequences 
of  neglected  duties,  of  lost  opportunities,  which  it  will  take 
ages  of  unrelaxed  effort  to  repair.  That  these  are  no  reasons 
for  despair — on  the  contrary,  that  wise  endeavours  have  been 
and  may  still  be  plenteously  rewarded — I  have  striven  to  show ; 
not  with  the  poor  aim  of  exalting  the  present  over  the  past, 
hut  with  the  just  object  of  inspiring  hope  and  courage  and 
perseverance  by  pointing  to  victories  already  won  and  con- 
quests which  may  yet  be  made. 

To  the  defects  in  our  national  education  may  easily  be  traced 
much  of  the  Pauperism  which  has  of  late  excited  so  much  well- 
founded  anxiety.  I  have  called  pauperism  the  fertile  mother  of 
crime ;  and  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  expression 
is  not  exaggerated.  For  honest  poverty,  the  result  of  un- 
toward circumstance  or  inevitable  misfortune,  I  have  respect 
and  sympathy ;  for  the  pauper  dependent  upon  others,  often 
as  poor  as  himself,  who  owes  his  degradation  to  his  vices,  his 
laziness,  his  want  of  self-respect  and  independence,  I  have  no 
such  feelings.  It  is  true  that  the  pauper  is  not  necessarily  a 
criminal;  from  that  extremity  he  may  be  preserved  by  his 
prudence,  his  want  of  daring,  or  some  shred  of  conscience 
which  still  clings  to  him.  But  his  mode,  of  life  too  often 
brings  him  into  evil  associations ;  he  rapidly  degenerates  into 
the  tramp  and  the  vagrant ;  and  experience  tells  us  how  nearly 
allied  these  characters  are  to  the  thief  and  desperado.  The 
man  who  habitually  lives  upon  charity  or  the  poor  rates  needs 
but  little  pressure  or  temptation  to  resort  to  a  more  forcible 
or  fraudulent  appropriation  of  other  men's  goods. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  the  childhood  of  the  fathers  of  the 
present  generation,  the  condition  of  the  people  seemed  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  the  propagation  of  dependent  habits,  vice 
and  crime.  In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  several 
causes  concurred  to  introduce  a  fatal  innovation  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-law.  The  dread,  while  a  foreign  war 
was  straining  the  strength  of  the  nation,  of  adding  to  other 
calamities  that  of  domestic  strife,  should  the  fear  of  starvation 
seize  the  popular  imagination  ;  a  real  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
befitting  a  time  of  high  prices,  but  unaccompanied  by  a  true 
perception  of  the  conditions  which  could  alone  secure  their 
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{permanent  prosperity;  the  belief,  too  little  qualified,  that  a 
arge  population  is  a  source  of  strength;  these  and  othet 
causes  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  doctrine  new  in  En^land--^ 
that  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  minimum  of  weekly  mcome, 
varying  with  the  number  of  his  children,  and  this  without 
regard  to  his  character  or  even  to  the  possibility  of  his  eami^^ 
ing  the  same  sum  as  the  wages  of  regular  industry.  This 
relief,  enforced  by  justices  on  overseers,  was  paid  in  money; 
and  where  there  were  many  children,  was  often  more  thim 
enough  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus,  in  1830,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  rural  and  urban,  contained  an 
increasing  number  of  idle  and  vicious  families,  looking  to  the 
poor  rates  for  their  rent,  clothing,  and  food.  Where  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor-law  was  most  lax,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  motive  remained  for  the  continuance  of  industrious  habits, 
or  of  family  affection ;  while  the  fear  of  incendiarism  and  other 
forms  of  terrorism  were  the  instruments  by  which  it  was 
common  for  the  population  thus  degraded  to  enforce  its  claims 
against  those  who  might  attempt  to  impose  some  wholesome 
limits  on  this  state  of  national  mendicancy. 

From  this  growing  danger  we  were  relieved  by  the  legis- 
lation which  followed  upon  the  report  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
mission of  1834.  But  this  degrading  state  of  things  lasted 
long  enough  to  bequeath  to  us  a  generation^  whose  early  years 
had  been  spent  under  conditions  fatal  to  manly  independence 
and  favourable  only  to  the  extension  of  vice  and  crime.  We 
have- been  struggling  ever  since  with  this  fatal  leracy;  yet,  as 
the  memory  of  the  evils  against  which  the  new  Poor-law  was 
directed  faded  away,  many  of  the  old  mischiefs  arising  from 
careless  administration  have  gradually  returned;  and  it  is 
apparent  to  those,  who  have  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart, 
that  another  strong  effort  will  be  needed  to  rescue  our  poorer 
population  from  the  degradation  of  dependence,  and  the  rate- 
payers from  the  consequences  of  extravagant  and  demoralising 
expenditure. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  country  has  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  its  danger.  In  most  parts  of  England  Poor-law 
conferences  are  being  held,  at  which  this  subject  is  earnestly 
discussed;  and  there  is  fair  reason  for  hoping  that  the  warnings 
uttered  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Lord  Lyttelton, 
and  the  example  set  by  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  and  followed 
with  signal  success  by  many  boards  of  guardians,  will  soon 
produce  results  which  will  not  only  be  felt  in  diminished  rates, 
but  be  visible  in  the  statistics  of  crime. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  iai^ 
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towns  on.  crime,  the  materiak  are  ample ;  but  my  remaining 
mceiB  short,  and  happily  I  need  not  long  occupy  your  atten* 
tion  in  proving  what  may  be  so  easily  demonstrated.  Narrow 
streets,  close  courts,  ill-ventilated  and  crowded  houses  generate 
diiea8e>  disease  poverty,  and  poverty  but  too  often  produces 
orime.  Evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners ;  and  evil 
iMOciations  are  inevitable  in  these  resorts  of  the  miserable,  the 
Tidous,  the  drunkard,  and  the  criminal.  Foul  air  depresses ;  de- 
pmsion  craves  for  stimulants,  and  stimulants  beget  drunkenness 
ind  its  long  train  of  curses.  Crime  is  promoted  by  security  from 
detection  and  punishment,  and  the  difficulties  of  detection  and 
tbe  facilities  for  escape  are  multiplied  in  these  Alsatias  which 
are  found  in  all  our  larger  towns.  It  is  indeed  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  how  large  a  part  of  our  national  crime  is 
due  to  the  bad  housing  of  our  poorer  classes ;  it  is  assuredly 
very  great.  And  one  instance  will  suffice  to  prove  at  once 
that  proposition  and  the  eood  results  which  may  be  expected 
everywhere  from  a  determined  effort  to  graj^ple  with  the  evil. 

The  Glasgow  Police  Act,  on  which  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  this  year  was  mainly,  although 
not  wholly  founded,  and  from  which  I  confess  myself  to  have 
derived,  while  in  office,  many  useful  suggestions,  passed  in 
1867.  Last  year  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  Mr. 
Morrison,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Glasgow  Improvement  Trust,  read  a  paper  which  described 
some  of  the  results  of  that  Act,  especially  as  regarded  work- 
men's dwellings.  Let  me  venture  to  repeat,  for  they  cannot  be 
too  widely  known,  some  of  those  results  as  bearing  upon  crime. 
Splendid  and  spacious  as  are  the  modern  parts  of  Glasgow,  the 
older  town  is  notorious  for  the  closeness  of  its  wynds,  the 
height  and  narrowness  of  its  streets,  and  the  density  of  its 

?»pulation.  '  We  question,'  said  Sir  James  Watson,  the  Lord 
rovoet,  *  if  in  any  city  of  Europe  the  vicious  are  allowed  to 
^ODgi'Cfi^te  in  such  clusters  as  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  no  city  that 
we  are  aware  of  are  such  facilities  given,  by  means  of  the 
buildings  and  localities,  both  for  hatching  and  perpetrating 
vice  and  crime.'  Well,  the  Glasgow  authorities,  deeply  con- 
scious of  these  evils,  set  to  work  like  men  and  Scotchmen. 

Here  is  the  net  result  of  the  multifarious  labours  of  six 
years  from  1868  to  1873.  Out  of  10,000  condemned  houses 
they  had  demolished  3,085,  displacing  15,425  people.  But 
these  were  the  worst  specimens  of  houses  and  inhabitants. 

Crimoi  Re]X)rted  Apprchcnaionii  ConvicttonB 

1867        .        .         .     10,899  6.042  2,976 

1873        .        .         .       7,869  6.791  8.526 

Decrease  .        .      3,0^0    Increase     749     Increase     661 
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The  least  remarkable  part  of  these  resalts  is  the  diminutioD 
of  crime,  large  as  it  was ;  far  more  striking  is  the  fact  that,  as 
the  number  of  crimes  diminished,  the  apprenensions  of  criminals 
increased  from  46*2  per  cent,  to  73*75  and  the  convictions  from 
27*2  per  cent,  to  44.8  ;  thus  clearly  proving  the  facilities  for 
escape  afforded  by  this  crowding  together  of  human  beings 
*  without  anything  to  remind  them  of  God  or  nature.'  In  the 
same  periods  the  thefts  by  prostitutes  and  in  brothels  had  fallen 
from  1,192  to  264.  Nor  had  the  scattered  population  any  diffi^ 
oulty  in  finding  accommodation  elsewhere,  for  while  the  3,085 
houses  were  being  demolished,  26,794,  with  accommodation  for 
134,000  inmates,  were  being  built  in  the  healthier  suburbs  of 
Glasgow. 

It  is  said,  and  this  argument  has  the  great  authority  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,*  that  me  population  of  great  cities,  and 
especially  of  such  a  town  as  London,  cannot  be  moved  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  without  inflicting  great,  almost 
intolerable  suffering ;  that  thousands  of  families  inhabit,  and 
can  only  afford  to  inhabit,  single  rooms  and  that  to  remove 
them  is  to  doom  them  to  starvation  or  the  iK)or-house.     With 
the  greatest  deference  to  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  so  inii* 
mate  an  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  London, 
I  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  founded  on  that  of  those  who 
have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  question, 
that  the  transfer  of  a  full  half  of  the  population  which  now 
crowds  the  most  miserable  haunts  of  London  would  be  a  gain 
to  them  and  to  those  they  leave  behind  them.     Not  only  be- 
cause they  would  exchange  bad  air  for  better,  and  unhealthy 
for  healthy  houses,  but  because  they  would  be  removed  from 
the  parts  of  London  in  which  what   is   called   *  charity '    is 
easily  obtained,  and  where  regular  work,  if  hard  to  find,  is  fre- 
quently not  sought.     Whether  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act 
will  perform  all  that  its  promoters  hope  is  a  question  wfiich  the 
future  will  answer.     It  arms  every  important  municipality  with 
powers  as  large  as  those  of  Glasgow,  and  it  will  be  their  fault 
and  the  fault  of  those  who  elect  them,  if  they  neglect  to  take 
the  measures  required  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
diminution  of  crime.      And  I  have  a  strong  hope  that  the 
Government  will  not  long  delay  the  completion  of  this  good 
work  by  supplementing  this  Act  with  another,  applicable  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts. 

*  It  is  just  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  say  that,  while  uttering  a  strong  warning 
against  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  removal  of  the  poorer  population  of  London, 
he  warmly  supported  the  principle  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  and  made 
important  suggestions  for  mitigating  those  evils,  the  occurrence  of  which  he  feared. 
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Although  1  am  very  sengtble  tliatj  long  as  this  Address  has 
V^eu,  I  must  be  conletit  to  leave  iiiauy  points  of  mterest  i&nj 
iffijMJrtaocc  untouched^  yet  I  am  unwillhi^  to  oonclude  it  with- 
out soiim  ful ler  ref crpiice  to  those  statistics  which  relate  to  the 
r  rsnn  which  exists  in  the  crmuuality  of  rtiffereiit  parts 

(F  iintry* 

If  1  am  obliged  to  give  a  bad    eminence  to  sueh  conntiea 
IB  Laneashire  and  Cheshire  among  Engli&h,  or  to  Glamorgan- 
ehire  among  WeUh  counties^  I  am  very  far  from  ^visliing  you 
to  condiide  that  a  6[>ccial  stigma  should  be  attached  to  the 
bhabitaiitfi  of  those  counties,  as  if  tliey  were  inoiiilly  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  their  fellosY-subject^,  as  if  their  ministers   of 
rali^OQi  their  magistrates^  their  police  were  less  active  and 
Ttgilant,  or  the  eifortd  made  to  contend  with  evil  and  promote 
good  le&s  frequent  or  less  judicious  in  those  than  in  other 
Coaoties.     So  far  from  this  being  the  ease^  I  believe  that  the 
fisact  contrary  would  be  nearer  the  trutti,  and  that  the  greatness 
of  such  efforts  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  need*     Not 
aniy   are   there   in  these  Counties  special  difficulties  arising 
fifom  density  of  population  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
but  we  mu^t  bear  in  mind  tliat  they  annually  attract  to  them- 
selves large  numbers  of  persons  of  both  soxea,  of  the  very  age 
at  which  crime  is  chietly  committed,  poorly   prepared  by  pre- 
vious education  for  resisting  the  many  temjitatlons  to  which 
they  are  exjiosed,  and  deprived  of  these  social  safeguards  on 
which  their  innocence  so  greatly  de[*ended*     The  native  of  a 
manufacturing   town   lives    among  his  relations    and    friends, 
among  those  whose  good  opinion  he  values  and  would  struggle 
hard  not  to  forfeit-     The  immigrant^  whether  from  the  Mid- 
landj  Kaatern,  or  Western  Counties  of  England,  from  Ireland 
or  Wal^j  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  find  himself  in  a  new 
w*orld»  surrounded  by  the  novel  and  gaudy  attractionn  of  vice, 
with  no  tViend  to  warn  him,  no  family  at  hand  whom  Ixe  w^ould 
fear  to  oflend  or  would  shrink  from  disgracing.     The  Counties, 
its  fact,  which  produce  most  crime  are  just  those  which  attract 
mo^t  immigrants.     In   some  counties  half  or  nearly  half  the 
fennial  increase  of  population  is  due  to  immigration.     Let 

take  the  case  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  two  counties 

which  figure  most  darkly  in  the  Criminal  Statistics.  In  Lan- 
cashire 1  have  already  stated  that  in  1871  one  indictable 
offence  was  committed  for  every  251  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
"  re,  one  was  committed  for  «very  4&0  ;  while  in  Cardigan- 
fiere  was  but  one  for  3,338  ;  in  CornwaU,  one  for  2,443  ; 
in  itiitland,  one  for  2,207.  But  not  only  was  there  no  immi- 
gration into  Uiese  three  latter  Counties,  but  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  of  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  sometimes  of  dubious  character,  left  those  mval 
solitudes  and  haunts  of  innocence  to  exchange  them  for  the 
high  wages  and  dangerous  attractions  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  amount  of  crime 
due  to  these  immigrants,  for  whose  education  and  training 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  not  responsible,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  it  must  be  considerable. 

The  Census  and  Judicial  Statistics  together  enable  us^ 
however,  to  draw  some  conclusions  with  respect  to  thejpro- 
portion  of  crime  due  to  those  of  other  than  English  and  Welsh 
birth,  according  to  which  it  would  appear  that  25  per  cent,  is 
conmiitted  hj  &ose  bom  out  of  England  and  Wales.  Of  these, 
far  the  largest  contributors  are  the  Irish. 

The  total  number  of  Irish-born  resident  in  England, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1871,  was  ^66,540,  of  whom  nolesa 
than  498,733  were  above  20  years  of  age.  They  constituted 
one-fortieth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Adopting  the  only  test  we  possess  of  the  nationality  of 
crime  committed  in  England  and  Wales,  the  portion  due  to  the 
Irish  would  appear  to  be  enormous. 

That  test  is  the  number  of  committals  to  prisons.  It  is 
imperfect,  and  to  some  extent  unfavourable  to  the  Irish,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  summary  convictions  a  committal  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  poverty  than  of  superior  criminality.  If  the 
Irish  in  England  are  poorer  than  the  relative  class  of  English 
who  are  summarily  convicted  there  will  be  a  larger  propcurtion 
of  them  committed  to  prison  for  nonpayment  of  fines  and 
costs.  The  number  of  all  ages  committed  to  prison  in  1873 
were  155,413,  of  whom  22,100  were  Irish-bom,  or  14*2  of  the 
whole.  The  Irish,  therefore,  judged  by  this  test,  being  one- 
fortieth  of  the  population,  committed  one-seventh  of  the 
crime. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  fairness  of  this  comparison ; 
one  is  that  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  Irish-bom  inhabitants  of 
England  are  above  the  age  of  20  than  of  the  English  with 
whom  they  are  compared.  They  are  largely  composed  of 
single  men  and  women  of  the  age  at  which  crimes  are  mostly 
committed,  or,  if  married,  their  children  are  mostly  bom  in 
England,  and  count  as  English. 

The  other  is,  that  nearly  all  the  Irish  migrate  to  the  popu- 
lous manufacturing  districts,  4n  which  crime  is  rifest,  with  the 
population  of  which  they  ought  therefore  to  be  compared,  and 
not  with  that  of  England  and  Wales  generally. 

I  fully  admit  &e  force  of  these  objections ;  and,  in  tha^ 
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compariBOii  I  am  about  to  make,  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
theniy  by  estimating  on  both  sides  all  under  the  age  of  20,  and 
eompaiing  together  those  who  have  settled  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  with  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  those  counties. 
There  are,  then,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,    1,880,722 

C)ns  above  20  years  of  age.  Of  these,  196,880  are  Irish- 
,  and  1,633,842  not  of  Irish  birth.  The  committals  of 
nonJrish  to  prison  in  1873  numbered  24,280  ;  the  committals 
(^Irish-bom  were  7,034. 

The  proportion  per  1,000  ot  non-Irish  committals  was  14*86. 
The  proportion  per  1,000  of  Irish-born  35*72. 
The  case  of  the  Irish-bom  residents  in  England  strikingly 
illustrates  the  two-fold  effect  of  these  transfers  of  population, 
by  showing  how  much  the  outflow  of  inhabitants  reduces  the 
crime  of  the  country  they  leave,  and  aggravates  that  of  the 
oonntry  to  which  they  resort.     Ireland  derives  natural  satis- 
ftction   from   the    fact    that   only   31,950   of    its   5,400,000 
inhabitants  are  yearly  committed  to  gaol  for  offences  great  and 
small.     But   Ireland   ought   not  to   make   comparisons  with 
England  in  this  respect  without  bearing  in  mind  that  its  contin- 
gent of  566,000  furnished  annually  no  less  than  22,100  prisoners 
to  English  gaols.    If,  as  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  Ireland  does 
not  bestow  on  us  a  fair  specimen  of  her  inhabitants,  then  she 
relieves  her  prisons    at    the    expense   of  England;  or  if,  as 
seems  more  probable,  the  large  proportion  of  crime  committed 
by   Irish   residents    in    England    is    due   rather   to  circum- 
stance than  to  their  inferiority  to  the  mass  of  their  countrjrmen, 
then  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  their  training  has 
been  defective,  and  has  unfitted  them,  even  in  a  greater  degree 
than  that  of  the  English  peasant,  to  resist  the  temptations  and 
trials  of  tmr  rich  and  populous  towns.     It  is  not  necessary,  in- 
deed, that  Irishmen  should  leave  their  native  shores  in  order  to 
establish  this  fact.     The  able  compiler  of  the  Irish  Judicial 
Statistics  shows  incontestably  that  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  with  its  population  of  only  337,000,  produces 
more  serious  crime  than  all  the  remainder  of  Ireland  >vith  its 
5/)00,000  and  upwards.     But  for  his  statement  and  conclusive 
statistics,  I  should  hesitate  to  believe  that  of  the  6,942  indict- 
able offences  committed  in  Ireland  3,806  are  due  to  this  one 
district ;  or  that,  to  use  his  own  figures,  while  the  indictable 
offences  conunitted  were  to  the  entire  population  of  Ireland, 
12*8   per    10,000   inhabitants,  the   proportion  in  the  Dublin 
district  was  112-8  per  10,000.     Indeed,  I  much  doubt  whether 
sny  town  in  England  exhibits,  in  proportion  to  population, 
IB  amount  of  criminality  equal  to  that  district  of  Dublin. 
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Although  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  population  are  strictlj 
urban,  the  remainder  being  among  the  choicest  in  Ireland,  it 
yet  produces  more  than  double  the  serious  crime  of  Birming- 
ham, in  which  town  only  1,778  indictable  offences  were  re- 
ported in  1873,  the  population  of  both  places  being  almost 
exactly  equal. 

The  Volume  of  Irish  Judicial  Statistics  is  compiled  witk 
infinite  industry  and  signal  ability.  But  surely  die  facts  I 
have  just  produced  demonstrate  the  inapplicability  and  use- 
lessness  of  those  laborious  comparisons  between  the  crime  of 
England  and  that  of  Ireland,  which  occupy  so  many  of  its 
pages.  What  profit  can  be  derived  from  the  comparison  of 
countries  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  widely  different  in 
all  that  relates  to  crime  ?  The  crime  of  Wales,  in  proportion 
to  population,  is  but  half  that  of  England ;  yet  I  have  never 
heard  that  superiority  referred,  as  in  the  comparison  between 
Ireland  and  England,  to  the  greater  numbei's  of  the  Welsh 
Police,  or  to  a  better  system  of  public  prosecutions.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  certain  favourable  circumstances. 
If  a  comparison  must  needs  be  drawn  between  Ireland  and 
England,  1  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  made 
between  Ireland  and  as  many  English  counties  as  would  most 
nearly  represent  the  distribution  of  population  and  wealth  in 
Ireland.  Some  light  might  then  be  thrown  upon  the  value  of 
the  respective  systems  of  police  and  justice  pursued  in  the 
two  countries. 

In  the  meantime  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  my  inquiries  have 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  an  excessive  proportion  of  the 
crime  in  England  and  Scotland  is  committed  by  Irish-bom 
residents. 

Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Why  do  Irishmen,  comparatively 
free  from  crime  at  home,  fall  so  readily  victims  to  its  seduc- 
tions in  England,  Scotland,  and  America  ?  The  only  explana- 
tion I  can  offer  is  that,  even  more  than  the  migrating  English- 
man or  Scotchman,  the  Irishman  suffers  from  being  removed 
from  his  home  and  the  many  safeguards,  social  and  religious, 
which  there  environ  him.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  system 
under  which  the  more  ignorant  submit  themselves,  their  con- 
sciences, and  their  actions  to  the  guidance  of  those  whom  they 
believe  to  be  wiser  and  more  virtuous  than  themselves.  Only 
that  guidance  must  be  continual;  for,  once  withdrawn,  its  objects 
fall  a  helpless  and  easy  prey  to  temptation  or  bad  example. 
Removed  from  the  influence  and  precepts  of  their  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend '  they  wander  from  the  right  way  far 
more  readily  and  more  fatally  than  those  who  have  been  accuB- 
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tomed  to  rely  upon  themselves  and  to  seek  guidance  from  their 
0wn  thoughts  and  convictions. 

It  is  a  necessity  of  our  national  position  that  a  large  part 
of  our  population  should  forsake  the  shelter  of  their  homes. 
They  cannot  avoid  temptation ;  they  must  learn  to  face  and 
conquer  it,  or  to  perish.  And,  such  being  the  law  of  our 
existence,  it  follows  '  as  the  night  the  day  '  that  a  good  educa- 
tion, in  the  largest  sen^e  of  uiat  elastic  word,  is  at  once  the 
best  instrument  of  success  in  life,  and  the  strongest  security 
against  vice  and  crime. 

While  neglecting  no  precaution,  while  attacking  the  great 
citadel  of  crime  on  every  side  and  with  every  weapon,  our  most 
assured  hope  of  success  must  ever  rest  upon  the  increased 
morality  and  the  manly  intelligence  of  our  people.  Not  that 
I  venture  to  dream  of  a  Utopia  from  which  crime  shall  have 
disappeared.  We  may  improve,  we  cannot  radically  change 
oar  human  nature.  And  the  moral  I  would  draw  from  the 
history  of  the  past  and  the  picture  of  the  present  is  not  that, 
we  should  contentedly  and  lazily  acquiesce  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  as  being  about  the  best  which  human  means  and 
human  effort  can  attain,  but  that,  gathering  confidence  from 
past  experience,  we  should  extend  and  enlarge  those  direct 
agencies  which  have  been  successfully  tried,  and  enter  resolutely 
upon  those  new  and  indirect  paths  which  are  opening  around 
us  with  so  fair  a  promise  of  good.  We  have  received  from 
those  who  immediately  preceded  us  a  world  much  better  than 
they  found  it ;  let  it  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  transmit 
it  to  our    successors   improved,    purified,    and    invigorated. 

*  Absolute  perfection,  indeed, '  said  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his 

*  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments,'  *  the  entire  prevention 
of  crime  is  a  point  unattainable ;  but  it  is  a  point  to  which 
we  may  approach  indefinitely ;  it  is  the  point  towards  which 
our  measures  must  always  be  tending,  and  we  must  estimate 
their  wisdom  by  our  approach  to  it.' 


^DlJrcss 
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..jkiK'  'lie  consideration  by  this  meeting  of  a  very 

,.,.  .o\  subject.      I  think  I  can  be  most  useful  if 

..      .  -virin  this  address  to  Jurisprudence,  includinnr 

..  ^    -.  iw.  and  if  I  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of 

.    ^      iinu'terlstics,  and  to  give  such  advice  as  may  aid 

.    .  'SL  ai-iiuiromcnt  of  sound  ])rinciple9  and  in  their 

..  ...iiviiT  towards  full  and  practical  knowledge. 

i      -   ..'  noed  for  conciliating  attention  to  these  studies 

...L.*.i.>  ibout  their  dignity  and  utility.     All  this  is  now 

■  J.,'    acknowledged.       The  wise  educational  reforms  in- 

•    mr  Inns  of  Court  nuist,   before  long,  thoroughly 

-.  ^linuKi  of  ignorance   and  inattention  respecting  the 

.'i».irtuionts  of  Jurisprudence,  which  used  to  apply  tc 

.>o    I  tho  h'gal  profession  in  England.     But  I   addresis 

i  -mMoly  \o  lawyers,  or  those  who  have  the  profession 

i.\  ill  view  ;   I   speak  to  all  who  wish  to  qualify  them- 

^     'L  statesmanship.    And  every  man  in  this  country,  who 

%.-^ -*<.-,  or  who  may  acquire   a  vote,  is,  or  ought  to  be  a 

^w^L.^.lMn.  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  able  to  judge  intelligently 

.   ,     .itionally  of  the  main   purport  of  domestic  laws  and  oi 

ic    iiaiu  scope  of  measures  of  imperial  and  foreign  ])olicy. 

..iioiigh    he    cannot    himself    originate   or    expound    them: 

.sU  AS  many  are  fair  judges  of  poetry  and  nuisic  who  cannot 

«.ui^iOiie  either.    The  capacity  for  this  Appreciative  Statesman- 

•iiijj  18  generally  and  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature.     Were 

i:  aot  80,   liberal  government  would  be   impossible,  and  ex- 
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tended  dvilisation  would  be  difficalL  But  tliese  divine 
germs  must  be  cultivated,  or  else  .  thejr:  become  stunted,  and 
theyperish.^ 

In  order  that  he  may  exercise  them,  a  man  must  have  Prin^ 
dples  as  to  each  topic  that  comes  before  him,  or  he  must  at 
least  have  the  power  of  recognising:  and  adopting  true  pHit- 
ciples  when  pointed  out  by  others.  The  great  philosopher  c^ 
intiquity  has,  in  his  Nicomachean  ElJiics  taught  pitlnlyand 
earnestly  the  importance  of  training  the  mind  to  this  power 
with  reference  to  political  and  moral  duties.  He  who  has  been 
well-H]i8ciplined  in  the  study  of  things  honourable  and  just, 
when  any  broad  question  of  legislation  or  politics  conies*  befb)^ 
him,  is  in  possession  of  moral  facts-,  whi6h  are  either  to  him 
already  enlightening  principles,  or  which  become  so  at  once 
when  demonstrated  by  a  competent  adviser.  He  who  can  neither 
discern  principles  for  himself  nor  recognise  them,  is  a  worth- 
less member  of  the  community.^  And  even  as  in  reli^on  there 
ii  a  development  of  Faith  from  Faith,'  so  in  Jural  and  Political 
Philosophy  there  are  developments  of  Principles  from  Principles. 
So&r  as  time  permits  me,  I  shall  now  bring  before  you  views 
as  to  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  of  International  Law. 
It  is,  oi  course,  impossible  to  deal  with  either  topic  exhaus- 
tiyely.  I  venture,  however,  to  hope  that  my  thesis,  as  you 
hear  it,  will  not  be  so  far  fragmentary  as  to  be  chaotic.  I  hope 
it  may  serve  as  part  of  a  platform'  on  which  a  loftier  and  more 
extensive  fabric  of  knowledge  may  be  reared. 

The  question  meets  one  at  the  very  outset :  ^  What  is  meant 
hj  Jurisprudence  ? '  It  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered, 
although  I  am  not  fond  of  Definitions.  By  their  unavoidable 
dryness  they  are  apt  to  disgust  a  student  at  the  linreshold 
of  the  science ;  and  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the  framing-  of 
Definitions  is  the  part  of  an  expounder's  work  in  which  heri^ 
most  apt  to  trip,  and  in  which  lus  stumbles  are  most  certain  to 
be  observed  and  censured.^ 

>  See  in  the  Protagora8  of  Plato  (p.  320, 0.  it  seq.)  the  beaatifol  myth  as  to 
A3m  and  aIkii  being  given  by  the  Deity  to  all  mankind,  so  that  men  should 
form  and  preserve  political  communities  by  all  being  able  to  *  take  counsel  alwut 
pohtioal  and  social  virtue.*  Mr.  Qrote's  observations  on  this  (Grote's  Plato,  vol.  2, 
f.  84)  deserve  careful  attention.  See^  too,  the  eulogy  on  the  Athenian  Democracy 
in  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  in  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  and  Arnold's 
notes.  The  illustration  in  the  text  of  this  address  as  to  the  appreciative  judg- 
Bttit  of  the  many  in  politics  from  poetry  and  music  is  entirely  Arnold's. 

•  See  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  book  1,  ch.  5,  sec.  4.  Page  431,  vol.  2,  of  Sir 
Alexander  Grant's  edition. 

•  *tK  viffrtcts  us  TtffTip,    Ep.  Kom.  1.  17. 

•  See  in  the  Digest,  book  50,  the  emphatic  earning  of  Javolenus  against  dab- 
Wing  in  Definitions.  Omnia  Definitio  in  Jure  civili  jxriculofa  est :  parum  est 
fnim  nt  non  Buhverti  posset. 
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The  very  acute  and  powerful,  though  somewhat  narrow  and 
intolerant  reasoners  of  the  Benthamite  school,  whose  influence 
in  England  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  half-centurj, 
have  been  vehement  in  asserting  the  proposition  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Jurisprudence  should  be  limited  to  Positive  Law.  If 
I  do  not  pause  here  to  explain  what  ^  Positive  Law  '  means,  I 
shall  be  to  many  illustrating  obscurum  per  obsruriue;  and 
though,  in  giving  such  explanations,  I  may  fatigue  some  present 
by  a  repetition  of  mere  rudiments  of  our  science,  those  who 
mow  the  subject  best  will  also  best  appreciate  ihe  need  of 
oonunencing  a  popular  address  on  it  by  an  exposition  of  its 
Terminology ;  and,  indeed,  this  process  will  bring  us  at  once  to 
the  investigation  and  selection  of  Principles  with  regard  to 
some  of  its  most  important  portions. 

The  word  ^  Law '  is  used  in  our  language  in  many  various 
senses.  It  sometimes  means  a  mere  habit,  or  a  tendency ;  and 
sometimes  it  merely  expresses  the  general  uniform  sequences 
of  phenomena  which  we  observe  m  external  nature.  Dis- 
missing these  and  other  metaphorical  usages  of  the  term,  and 
dealing  only  with  the  word  *  Law '  as  it  applies  to  Man,  to  his 
rights  and  duties,  we  find  one  great  line  of  distinction  between 
the  modes  in  which  the  term  is  employed.  In  one  class  of 
meanings,  ^  Law '  comprises  general  doctrines  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  man's  general  duties  towards  his  Creator  and 
towards  his  neighbour ;  whereas  in  another  class  of  meanings 
*  Law '  is  narrowed  towards  the  precise  sense  of  a  definite  im- 
perative rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  a  political  superior,  who 
has  the  power  and  the  will  to  enforce  by  practical  means  the 
observance  of  such  rule.  *  Law '  in  the  first  and  ampler 
sense  may  be  called  *  Moral  Law.'  In  its  narrower  and  stricter 
fiense,  it  is  generally  called  *  Positive  Law.'  The  penalty 
imposed  for  the  breach  of  a  positive  law,  is  called  the  ^  Sanction 
of  the  Law.'  In  the  internal  administration  of  justice  in  each 
State,  law-suits  ^  and  prosecutions  apply  this  Sanction.  In 
the  administration  of  justice  between  State  and  State,  this 
Sanction  is  applied  by  War. 

Both  these  words  ^  Positive '  and  ^  Sanction '  require  a 
little  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  have  meanings  in  common 
speech  which  would  be  mischievously  fallacious,  if  we  adopted 
them  in  our  minds,  when  we  hear  of  *  Positive  Law,'  or  of 
'  The  Sanction  of  a  Law.'    In  common  speech  the  addition  of 

>  Not  only  Criminal  Law  but  CHvil  Law  has  ita  panal  sanctioou  A  man's 
person,  his  landfl,  and  his  chattels  are  liable  to  seizure  by  the  officers  who  execute 
the  process  of  the  Civil  Court ;  and  if  he  resists  that  process  he  makes  himself 
liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  a  criminal. 
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the  epithet  *  Positive/  when  we  talk  of  a  fact,  generally  means 
that  the  fact  is  one  of  exceptional  certainty.     But  when  the 
qpithet  '  Positive '  is  applied  in  Jurisprudence  to  a  law,  it 
merely  means  that  the  law  in  question  has  been  established  by 
men  among  men,  and  that  a  breach  of  it  is  punished  by  human 
courts  as  an  offence.   The  word  '  Sanction '  is  colloquially  em- 
ployed to  mean  *  approval '  or  '  authorisation.'    Its  technical 
meaning  is  limited  to  the  penal  consequences  assigned  to  the 
breach  of  a  law,  when  Legislators  mean  that  law  to  be  re- 
garded as  sometUng  different  from  a  mere  moral  rule.     When 
a  law  has  not  the  sanction  of  physical  force  it  is  frequently 
called  *  A  Law  of  Imperfect  Obligation/  a  phrase  which  is  not 
to  be  misunderstood  as  throwing  any  slur  on  the  dignity  of 
moral  laws,  or  as  implying  that  it  is  venial  to  break  them. 
He  term  *  Imperfect  Obligation '  ought  not  to  give  the  idea 
of  a  chain,  some  of  the  links  of  which  are  defective,  and  which, 
therefore,  does  not  bind  completely.     The  idea,  which  it  ought 
to  ^ve,  is  the  idea  of  a  chain  complete  in  itself,  and  morally 
binding ;  but  still  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  chain  not  physically 
coercive.     Its  bonds  are  bonds  which  an  unconscientious  man 
may  break  without  fear  of  punishment  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  they  are  bonds  which  an  unconscientious  State  may  break 
without  fear  of  war  being  declared  against  it  for  such  breach. 

Another  pair  of  antagonistic  phrases  will  be  found  in  the 

terms  *  Moral  Rights  *  and  ^  Legal  Rights.'    ^  Moral  Right '  is 

our  claim  to  have  that  done  or  left  undone  to  us  by  other  men 

which  moral  law  requires  or  forbids.     Moral  law  is  the  same 

as  that  universal  law,  independently  of  revealed  religion,  which 

St  Paul  speaks  of  as  *  written  in  the  hearts  of  men,'  by  which 

the  Gentiles  had  the  power  of  being  *  a  law  to  themselves.' 

It  is  also  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Naturalis  Ratioy  the  Lex  « 

NatureSy  and  the  Jus  Naturals  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  and 

the  Roman  Jurists. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Positive  Law  of  a  State,  how- 
ever copious  and  minute,  should  deal  with  all  details  of 
moral  duty.      Jurisprudence,  like  Religion,  must  to  a  very 

Sat  extent,  and  in  very  many  matters,  teach  Principles.* 
e  great  Roman  Jurists  took  care  to  point  this  out.  Early  in 
the  *  Institutes '  and  the  *  Digests,'  they  teach  us  as  one  of 
the  great  primary  maxims  of  the  law,  that  a  man  should  live 
'  honesti ; '  and  *  Vivere  honeste '  means  much  more  than  the 
mere  probity  of  the  purse.     The  quality  of  the  *  Honestum  * 

■  See  Archbishop  Whatel/s  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  Principlfs  instead  of 
leti  of  Boles  in  the  GK>8pel.    (Essays  on  Scripture  DiffiaiUies,  2nd  series,  p.  12.) 
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involveB  a  love  of  Truth  for  Truth's  sake,  magnanimily^  asenrtl 
of  order,  an  appreciation  of  all  intellectual  beauty  and'Boouil 
benevolence  toward  fellow  men,  as  well  as  good  faidi  akid 
integrity.^  They  also  expressly  caution  us  that  a  man  nuqr 
fail  in  iivinff  ^  honestiy^  though  he  does  nothing  to  bring  hii»- 
self  under  me  penalties  of.  Pbsitive  l)Elw..v>Their  words  ave: 
*  Non  omne^  qubd  licet ^  hanestttm  est."*  * 

You  will  now  understand  .how  very  mneh  the  English 
writers  of  the  Benthamite  school  cramp  and  maim  Jurisprudence 
when  they  restrict  it  to  Positive  Law.  I  believe  that  a  sufficient 
refiitation  of  this  dogma  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  laws  of 
every  civilised  nation  recognise  Moral  Law,  and  require  their 
tribunals  to  discuss  questions  of  morality.  A  valid  defence 
may  always  be  made  to  a  claim  founded  on  contract  by  show- 
ing  that  the  performance  of  the  agreement  in  question  was, 
or  would  be,  contra  bonos  rnores.^  So  too  Courts  of  Equity, 
when  called  on  to  set  a^ide  deeds  and  other  proceedings,  because 
the  execution  of  such  deeds  or  the  taking  of  such  proceedinffs 
was  not  directed  by  strict  Positive  Law,  will  examine  carefuUy 
whether  the  defendants  were  acting  on  morally  just  grounds 
and  through  honourable  feelings  ;  and  the  Courts  will  uphold 
transactions  in  which  the  parties  were  thus  guided  by  Moral 
Law,  by  Imperfect  Obligations. 

Unquestionably  the  largest  and  longest  part  of  the  study  of 
Jurisprudence  must  consist  of  the  study  of  Positive  Laws ;  and 
this  will  be  the  case  whether  we  deal  with  Particular  Jurispru- 
dence, or  with  General  Jurisprudence.  Particular  Jurisprudence 
means  the  system  of  a  single  specified  nation's  legal  principles, 
rules,  and  processes.  General  Jurisprudence  comprises  all  such 
subjects  and  ends  of  law  as  are  j[X)mmon  to  all,  or  to  nearly  all 
systems.  All  systems,  that  is  all  systems  adopted  or  formed 
by  civilised  communities,  must  involve  ideas  and  maxims  about 
Rights  and  the  various  kinds  of  Kights ;  about  the  correlation 
between  Right  and  Duty,  the  nature  of  Possession,  and  the  na- 
ture of  Property  ;  about  simple  agreements,  and  about  contractB 
to  which  die  law  adds  the  chain  of  compulsory  obligation ; 
about  Fraud  and  its  effects ;  about  Prescriptive  Right,  and  about 
the  Limitation  of  Actions ;  about  the  Status  of  Husband  and 
Wife,  and  that  of  Father  and  Child;  about  Testamentary  dispoai- 

*  See  Cicero's  beautiful  description  of  the  *  Honestum  *  in  the  first  book  De 
Offioiis. 

«  Digest,  lib.  50.  lit  17.  sec.  144. 

■  For  the  great  extent  to  which  *  Naturalcs  Obligationes  *  trere  practicallj  re- 
cognised bj  Uie  Roman  TribunalB,  see  Warukosni^.  InstitutUmea  Juris  Bcmani 
l^rivati,  paragraph  768. 
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tions ;  about  Crime  and  the  yarious  grades  of  crimey  and  tb.e 
ocmsequences  and  liabilities  attached  to  them.  I  have  instanced 
theae  by  way  of  examples  ;  many  more  might  be  added,  which 
ore  as  universal  as  humanity,  or  at  least  as  civilised  humanity. 

Greneral  Jurisprudence  (and  when  Jurisprudence  is  spoken 
of  without  any  qualifying  epithet  we  mean  General  Jurispru- 
dence) teaches  us  to  arrange  and  classify  these  and  similar 
topics  in  lucid  order  and  subordination  ;  to  observe  how  they 
illustrate,  how  the  rights  and  duties  connected  with  them  explain 
and  confirm,  or  how  (as  sometimes  is  the  case)  they  conflict 
with  and  modify  each  other.  Without  binding  us  to  any 
special  theory  as  to  such  rule,  General  Jurisprudence  draws  our 
attention  to  the  main  arguments  on  either  side  as  to  the  most 
important  matters  of  controversy.  It  directs  us  also  to  observe 
omfully  the  effects  of  time  and  place  in  the  operation  of  laws, 
how  that  which  is  beneficent  and  even  necessary  in  one  age, 
among  a  certain  race,  in  a  certain  climate,  becomes  superfluous 
and  even  mischievous  among  men  under  different  circumstances. 
Above  all,  it  enables  us  to  form  and  to  enshrine  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  ideal  patterns  of  excellence  in  law,  according 
to  which  we  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ameliorate 
existing  institutions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  all  doubts 
arising  from  the  letter  of  the  law  should  be  interpreted. 

The  narrow  school  of  modem  English  Jurists  tries  to  sever 
these  functions,  and  to  assign  the  ampler  and  nobler  portions  of 
them  to  the  science  of  Legislation,  as  a  se])arate  science  from 
that  of  Jurisprudence.  They  tell  us  that  the  sole  business  of 
Jurisprudence  is  to  enquire  into  what  Law  is ;  the  enquiry  as  to 
what  law  ought  to  be  constitutes,  according  to  them,  the  dis- 
tinct duty  of  the  Legislator,  f 

I  would  not  object  to'  Jurisprudence  being  called  the 
Science  of  what  Law  w,  if  the  word  ^  Law '  is  properly  under- 
stood. The  Latin  original  ^Jurisprudential  means  the  knowledge 
of  *  JusJ*  But,  then  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  jug- 
gled by  mere  words.  The  poverty  of  our  language  in  apt 
terms  of  Jurisprudence  compels  us  to  use  the  word  *  Law '  for 
both  the  two  Latin  words  '  Jus '  and  '  Lex ; '  and,  as  Sir  George 
Bowyer  has  truly  remarked  in  his  work  on  ^  Public  Law,'  this 
makes  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  explaining  these  subjects.  1  have  no  space  here  to 
enter  into  a  full  examination  of  the  very  important  word 
*Jus.*'       SuflSce   it  to  say  that  in  general  (though  not   in- 


'  See  as  to  it,  amon^  other  valuablo  sources  of  information,  "WarriVcenip* 
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variably)  '  Jus,^  when  used  in  contradistinction  to  *  Lex,*  has  a 
meaning  similar  to  that  of  ^Moral  Law '  when  contrasted  witb 
*  Positive  Law/  except  that '  Jus '  is  very  generally  understood 
as  including  ^  Lex.^  A  single  line  of  the  Roman  poet  Lucre- 
tius^ with  Mr.  Monroe's  comment*  will  best  express  what  I 
mean.  Lucretius^  when  describing  how  mankind  emerged  from 
savagery  towards  civilisation,  says  of  them  that 

*  Juraque  constituere  ut  vellent  legibus  uti. — LuCBET*, 
lib.  i.  1,144. 

Mr.  Monroe's  note  on  this  is  as  follows: — ^  Jus*  has  a 
wider  meaning  than  '  Lexy  and  includes  all  which  is  or  ought 
to  be  law.' 

But  our  rigid  Benthamites  will  not  allow  ^  Law '  to  mean 
anything  beyond  *  Positive  Law.'  I  have  already  pointed  out 
how  this  dogma  is  contradicted  by  the  great  extent  to  which 
all  tribunals  acknowledge  mere  moral  obligations.  Some  of 
our  jurists  would  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  admitting  within 
the  domain  of  Positive  Law  all  such  rights  and  obligations 
as  are  even  partially  and  indirectly  enforced  in  Law  Courts.* 
But  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  is  done  the  vaunted  sharp 
boundarj'  between  Moral  and  Positive  Law  is,  for  practical 
purposes,  abolished;  and  ^  Jus'*  would  become  nearly  tanta- 
mount to  *  LexJ* 

With  regard  to  severing  Legislation  from  Jurisprudence,  I 
find  in  Austin  the  following  important  admission : — '  It  is 
impossible  to  consider  Jurisprudence  quite  apart  from  Legisla- 
tion, since  the  inducements  or  considerations  of  expediency, 
which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  laws,  must  be  adverted  to 
in  explaining  their  origin  and  mechanism.  If  the  causes  of 
laws,  and  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  they  create,  be 
not  assigned,  the  laws  themselves  are  unintelligible.'^  Surely, 
that  very  strong-minded,  though  often  strongly  prejudiced. 
Jurist  was  right  in  this,  and  also  right  in  saying  in  another 
passage  (though  little  in  harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  his 
volumes)  that  ^  with  us  (t.^.,  the  English),  Jurisprudence  is  the 
science  of  what  is  essential  to  Law,  combined  with  the  science 
of  what  it  ought  to  be.' ' 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  here  to  speak  of  the  definitions 
which  the  great  Continental  Jurists  give  of  Jurisprudence.  Suf- 

ItutUutianes  Juris  Romani,  p,  1  ;  Nassau  Senior,  in  Edinburgh  Review^  yol.  Ixxrii.. 
p.  314;  Bowyer's  Public  Law,  p.  80;  lieber,  Political  Ethics,  pp.  158-160,  and 
notes. 

'  See  Po6te*s  Gaius,  p.  16. 

>  Ansijii's  Jurisprudence,  vol.  li.;  (Campboirs  edition)  p.  1103. 

»  Ibid.  p.  1112 

/     . 
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fice  it  to  say  that  they  do  not  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Bentham 
and  his  disciples. 

The  noblest  authority  that  we  can  follow  in  this^  as  in 
almost  every  department  of  Jural  Philosophy  and  practical 
gOYemment  is  that  of  old  Rome.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
with  repeating  the  panegyrics  which  Leibnitz  and  so  many 
more  of  the  greatest  modern  writers  have  poured  forth  on 
Boman  law.  I  will  refer  only  to  the  words  of  Dean  Milman, 
when  accounting  for  the  fact  that,  although  the  chief  compila- 
tions from  the  writings  of  the  Roman  Jurists  which  we  possess 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  Christian  emperors,  Roman 
Jurisprudence  is  essentially  the  product  of  ancient,  of  uncon- 
verted Rome.  Dean  Milman  says  of  the  Legislation  com- 
monly called  the  Legislation  of  Justinian  that  ^  within  its  civil 
donuiin  it  was  still  almost  exclusively  Roman.  It  might  seem 
that  Christianity  could  hardly  penetrate  into  the  solid  and 
well-compacted  body  of  Roman  law ;  or,  rather,  the  immutable 
principles  of  Justice  had  been  so  clearly  discerned  by  the  in- 
flexible rectitude  of  the  Roman  mind,  so  sagaciously  applied  by 
the  wisdom  of  her  great  lawyers,  that  Christianity  was  content 
to  acquiesce  in  those  statutes  which  even  slie  might,  excepting 
in  some  respects,  despair  of  rendering  more  equitable,'  * 

Yet  there  had  been  a  time,  there  were  many  centuries  of 
Rome's  history,  during  which  her  legal  system  was  as  narrow, 
as  full  of  technicalities,  as  regardless  of  common-sense,  and  as 
much  fraught  with  injustice  to  suitors,  as  the  English  Common 
Law  was  ever  accused  of  being.  What  made  this  marvellous 
change?  It  was  the  growth  of  a  school  of  illustrious  jurists  in 
Rome,  who,  ns  Legislators,  as  Magistrates^  as  Judges,  as  Ad- 
vocates, and  as  expounders  of  law  both  orally  and  by  their 
writings,  taught  and  enforced  the  doctrines  (taken  mainly  from 
Stoic  philosophy)  that  principles  of  truth  and  equity  are  dis- 
cernible (though  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  baser  elements)  in 
the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  that  these  make  up  a  law  common 
to  all  nations  {Jus  Gentium)  \  and  that  they  are  in  reality  the 
fragments  of  a  lost  Law  of  Nature,  which  once  existed  in  a 
perfect  form,  and  which  the  Legislature  and  the  Judge  should 
strive  to  restore ;  not  by  hasty  and  violent  subversions  of  their 
country's  municipal  laws,  but  by  making  this  ideal  type  of 
excellence  the  model  after  which  all  prudent  and  practicable 
reforms  should  be  fashioned;  and  by  calling  in  its  spirit  to 
guide  them  wherever  they  had  to  interpret  doubtful  matters,  or 
to  provide  for  new  emergencies. 

■  Milman's  Hittary  of  Latm  Christianity,  toI.  i.  p.  8dS. 
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This  School  of  Jurisprudence  flourished  in  Rome  from  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  Cicero's  great  colleague  in  the  Pwetorship 
AqoiliuB  Gallus,  to  the  end  of  the  reigns  of  the  Antonine 
emperors.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  work  on  *  Ancient  Law,' 
has  forcibly  and  eloquently  pointed  out  how  much  Rome  (and 
through  Rome  the  whole  civilised  world)  has  been  indebted  to 
this  blending  of  moral  law,  viewed  according  to  an  ideal  type  of 
excellence,  with  actual  practical  law  administered  according  to 
strong  common-sense.  We,  at  this  present  time,  on  the 
approach  of  the  great  changes  which  the  recent  Judicature 
Act  must  produce  in  England,  if  sincerely  and  vigorously 
worked  out,  may  hope  that  we  shall  see  the  dawn  of  a  similar 
*  Golden  Age '  of  English  Jurisprudence,  indeed,  of  Jurispru- 
dence throughout  the  whole  Britannic  empire. 

The  objection  commonly  made  to  this  enlarged  view  of 
Jurisprudence  is  that,  if  the  student  is  directed  to  devote  his 
mind  first  to  ethics,  he  is  ordered  to  begin  with  a  topic  which 
will  of  itself  supply  intellectual  hard  work  for  a  lifetime.  I 
do  not  myself  think  that  the  study  of  ethics  is  so  very  difficult 
for  a  man  of  fair  ability  and  acquirements ;  certainly,  it  ought  to 
be  no  such  tedious  mystery  to  a  Christian  gentleman  who  has 
possessed  and  used  the  means  of  education  generally  open  to 
those  of  his  rank.  I  Avish  sincerely  that  every  student  in 
the  higher  forms  of  our  great  schools  were  familiarised  in  the 
course  of  his  classical  studies  with  Cicero  De  Officiis ;  and  that 
every  student  at  our  Universities  had  to  acquire  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  ^Nicomachean  Ethics'  of  Aristotle. 

'  Indc  rdporatA  lector  mihi  feryeat  aure.*^ 

I  do  not  think  it  a  heavy  task  for  a  beginner  to  be 
requested  to  read  Paley's  *  Moral  Philosophy,'  with  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  comments.  Unless  Whately  is  added  I 
had  rather  that  Paley  were  let  alone.  Mill  on  Utili- 
tarianism is  not  a  bulky  or  a  dull  book,  and  it  may  be 
studied  with  great  advantage  if  taken  together  with  Pro- 
fessor John  Grote's  treatise  or  that  of  Professor  Birks 
on  the  same  subject.  Of  course,  there  are  many  more 
works  of  deserved  eminence,  but  I  name  such  a  number  only 
as  would  not  exceed  an  ordinary  student's  command  of  booms 
and  time.  And,  in  truth,  much  may  be  done  to  qualify  oneself 
for  the  investigation  of  the  ulterior  provinces  of  Jurisprudence 
if  we  first  thoroughly  master  a  certain  and  not  very  large  num- 
ber of  axioms  and  maxims  which  the  best  writers  have  gene^ 
rally  recognised  as  Jural  Principles.  The  Roman  lawyers  give 
you  three  leading  maxims,  which  they  set  forth  as  universal 
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precepts  cm  principles  of  ^Jus^*  Jus  embracing,  as  I 
lately  explained^  the  science  of  what  ought  to  be,  as  well 
as  the  science  of  what  is  Positive  Law.  lou  will  find  these 
three  precepts  at  the  very  beginning  of  both  the  ^  Institutes ' 
and  the  '  Digest.'  They  are  taken  from  Ulpian,  and  are  fre- 
quently called  the  *  Ulpianic  Precepts.'  Most  of  the  elementary 
books  which  you  have  to  read  on  Koman  law  will  give  you 
serviceable  comments  on  them.  You  will  find  very  valuable 
comments  in  Savigny  and  in  Bowyer.  I  do  not  pause  to 
cite  (though  1  must  not  be  thought  to  disparage  by  omitting) 
the  eariier  annotations  of  Cujacius,  Yoet,  and  other  com- 
mentators. These  precepts  are :  1st.  ^Honeste  vivere' — to  live 
honeste.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  how  much  the  word 
honeste  implies.  Savigny  says  of  this  law  that  it  has  regard  to 
the  moral  rectitude  of  the  individual.     The  second  precept  is  : 

*  Injure  no  man' — ^Neminem  Icsdere.'     The  third   precept  is: 

*  Kenderunto  every  man  that  which  is  his' — *  Suum  cuique  tribuere."* 
^  These  are  not  mere  rules  of  law,  but  general  principles  calcu- 
lated to  form  categories  of  rules  of  law.'*  It  is  also  very  benefit 
dal  to  read  carefully  the  17th  chapter  of  the  concluding  book 
6f  the  *  Digest/  *  De  diver  sis  Regulis  Juris  Antiqui.^  Some 
of  them  have  regard  to  special  states  of  circumstances 
that  have  long  passed  away;  but  many  are  undying  and 
universal  in  authority.  The  great  French  Chancellor, 
D'Aguesseau,  in  his  advice  to  his  son,  who  was  to  be  a 
practical  and  practising  lawyer,  urged  strongly  the  importance 
of  imbuing  a  student's  mind  with  the  axioms  and  the  general 
principles  which  are  dictated  by  moral  law,  and  which  exert 
their  influence  over  all  judicial  decisions.^'  The  same  was  the 
opinion  of  one  whom  most  Englishmen  will  regard  as  a  still 
higher  authority — Lord  Bacon,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  *  De 
Augmentisy  has  ninety-seven  aphorisms  or  short  rules,  laying 
down  the  principles  according  to  which  all  laws  should  be 
firamed ;  the  legum  leges  which  ought  to  affect  the  nature  and 
the  working  of  even  every  municipEd  system  of  jurisprudence. 
I  will  quote  Lord  Bacon's  description  of  his  own  Rules.  He 
says  that  the  principles  of  Jus  (Moral  Law)  are  the  general 
dictates  of  reason,  and  that  it  is  their  function  to  permeate  all 
the  various  matters  of  Lex  (Positive  Law),  and  to  form  a  jural 
substratum  on  which  every  Lex  (Positive  Law)  may  rest.     '  jB/v 


*  Bowyei^s   Public  Law^  p.   26,   citing  Savigny,  *  TraUe  du  Drait  Romahie* 
torn.  1,  p.  402. 

*  See  the  paasages  quoted  from  D^Agucsseau  in  Dr.  J.  S.  Fhillimore's  prc&ce 
to  liis  Principles  and  Maxims  of  Jurispnidence, 
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ffultB  Juris  sunt  dictamina  generalia  rationisy  qua  per  materias 
Legis  diversas  percurrunt,  et  sunt  tanqiiam  suburra  JurisJ* 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  science  of  General 
Jurisprudence  deals  with  the  topics  which  are  common  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  particular  systems  of  Jurisprudence.  This 
science  teaches  us  to  survey  and  to  parcel  out  the  Metaphy- 
sical  world  of  Rights  and  of  Obligations  or  Duties.  In  so 
doing  we  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  Positive  Law ;  and  here  the 
writings  of  John  Austin  and  others  of  his  school  are  of  very 
great  value ;  though  the  influence  of  Moral  Law,  as  already 
explained,  is  ever  to*  be  remembered.  I  can  here  only  mentiim 
some  of  the  leading  classifications  of  Rights,  which  I  take 
mainly  from  the  Roman  Jurists,  and  from  the  narrow  but  very 
keen  and  vigorous  English  Jurists,  who  have  followed  more  or 
less  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Bentham.  I  must  first  say 
something  as  to  the  word  '  Right.'  Here  our  language  has  an 
advantage  over  the  Latin.  The  Roman  Jurists  are  obliged  to 
use  the  word  '  Jus,'  not  only  in  the  sense  of  Moral  Law  already 
explained,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  ^  Jural  Right.'  We  have 
the  substantive  *  Right,'  which  we  may  describe  generally 
(though  not  with  faultless  accuracy)  as  meaning  in  Jurispru- 
dence :  1st,  The  capacity  or  faculty  of  requiring  from  otiiers 
certain  acts  or  forbearances;  2ndly,  The  faculty  of  dealing 
with  certain  things  in  certain  manners ;  and  3rdly,  Freedom 
from  interference  with  our  conduct  in  certain  particulars.' 

Wherever  a  Right  is  given  to  one  man,  or  body  of  men,  a 
duty  is  imposed  on  some  other  man,  or  number  of  men,  or  on 
society  generally,  to  respect  that  Right.  Austin  has  well  said 
that  *  Duty  is  the  basis  of  Right.'  Conversely,  when  a  Duty 
is  imposed  on  some  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  a  Right  to  have 
that  Duty  observed  is  vested  in  some  other  man,  or  body  of 
men,  or  in  society  generally.  I  believe  Rights  and  Duties  to 
be  correlative.' 

The  first  great  classification  of  Rights  made  by  the  Roman 
Jurists  is  into  Public  and  Private  Rights.  Public  Rights  com- 
prehend all  Rights  and  Duties  connected  with  what  we  call 
Constitutional  Law  and  International  Law.  They  are  taken 
by  most  modern  i^iTiters  (and  I  believe  properly)  to  compre- 
hend also  matters  of  Criminal  Law.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
argued  that  all  this  may  be  brought  under  the  law  of  *  Status,' 


*  As  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  framing  an  unimpeachable  definition  of  the 
substantive  *  Right,*  see  Austin,  toI.  1,  p.  304.  et  »cq. 

*  Those  who  admit  the  efficacy  of  Moral  Law  and  Moral  Right,  will  not  ad- 
mit the  exceptive  theory,  that  duties  towards  the  community  at  large  are  too  vague 
to  correlate  with  Rights. 
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of  whidi  we  shall  speak  preseutly,  m  applying  to  a  man  in  his 
ebaiiicter  or  Status  of  citizen.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
csost  strictly  scientific  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  it  is 
eonveuieiit  to  keep  to  the  familiar  division  of  *Jus  Pub- 
hettm^*  and  ^  Jus  Privatum,^  Except  so  far  as  I  have  hound 
myself  to  notice  iDtemational  Law,  I  cannot  in  thk  addreaa 
explore  *  Jus  PuhUcum^  *  Jus  Privatum  '  must  be  my  more 
tbiui  sufficient  topicj  though  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  sever  the 
IwOt  inasmuch  as  in  very  many  matteri  a  man's  private  RightB 
ftt)d  Duties  are  largely  affected  by  the  public  Rights  and  Duties 
of  himself  and  others. 

Kext  conies  a  very  important  classification  made  by  the 
Soman  Jurists,  which  arranges  Rights  and  Duties  under  three 
be&da  Under  the  first  head  are  grouped  those  Rights  and 
Duti^  which  arise  in  respect  of  any  special  condition,  or 
*  stattis^'  or  character,  in  domestic,  or  in  social,  or  in  political 
life,  which  we  occupy  \  under  the  second  head,  Rights  and 
Duties  are  considered  with  i-egard  to  the  things  to  which 
they  apply.  Under  the  third  head,  the  Romans  classed  the 
Law  01  Actions  and  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  which  it  in- 
tolTee,' 

Instead  of  following  the  order  directed  by  Gains  and  the 
other  ancient  Jurists,  I  have  always  found  it  most  convenient 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  various  *  Jura  fum  ad 
pertanas  pertinent^  until  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
main  rights  and  duties  which  an  ordinary  man  (au  iSimTTis  as 
the  Greek  philoaophers  would  eay,)  would  enjoy  and  incur  in 
most  civilised  communities  whereof  he  became  a  member*  It 
is  easy  and  natural  to  bring  first  before  the  mind's  eye  this  case 
of  an  individual  under  no  special  disability,  and  invested  wnth 
no  special  privileges ;  and  to  consider  his  position  without  com- 
plicating it  by  thinking  of  him  also  as  a  father,  as  a  husband,  a 
guardian,  an  executor,  or  as  clothed  with  any  other  special 
ninctioti  or  capacity.     We  can  deal  afterwards  with  the  inci- 


»  *  Om»§  Jm  qm  nHmwr  wl  ad  Peri»&nM  p^imitf  w/  ad  Sm,  mi  ad  Aetwrns' 
GaiDfl  I^  |8,  aiiopUid  In  tbe  Iniiltuted,  Ub.,  cb-  2,  sect  12,  Fortho  mai3it«7  in 
wliich  the  word  *  Fersona '  is  bere  ufled  hj  tho  Eomfiti  JuH^ta,  see  1  Ausim,  3fl2. 
Tbt  word  *  Perton'  lo  the  English  of  two  or  thpeo  contyHes  nga  bears  often  the 
■*a«  inmiing.  See  Archbishop  Wbateley  On  Logie,  p,  214.  Add  lo  the  ^- 
aaopAea  giTen  bj  the  Archbishop  &ikI  bj  Dean  BtAnlej  iit  refereDce  to  Spenser  i  ia* 
troanatary  loiter  to  tho  '  Faery  Queein*,'  where  be  Rpoaka  of  Queen  Elixabath  being 
llu*?  pi-f^r^ns.  The  '  Jui  quod  ad  actioneB  pfrtbet '  has  n^ceived  from  some 
»f  '  m  the  tltlo  of  *  Hfonct toning  Bights/  that  is  to  $ay,  of  lUghts  to  apply 

ti'  given  by  Posiriv*  Law  to  the  other  clfmaan  of  Rights,  which  liro 

Callc-i  L-viDcu'jned  Bights*  Sonietiraee  the  last  class  15  called  tb©  claj*»  of  -Adje*- 
tiT*  Rights,'  the  others  f^oeif  ing  tht*  mime  of  *  Sabatantire  Rights/  The  old 
BoDi&n  clnsAif&aition  h  htsal  koown^  and  is  most  conrenieat. 
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dents  and  conseqiii^ilcM  Whioh  the  lai;^  iittaeheB  to  e^ch  of  these 
conditions.  * 

The  first  drttd  most  important  Bights  which  our  Propontmi 
would  enjoy  in  chrilised' communities^  as -a  mle,  (object  to 
restrictions  whi^ch  will  be  spoken  of  presently,)  would  be 
Security  and  Liberty.  By  Security  I  mean  legal  ptot^cticn 
for  his  person,  and  for  things  lawfully  his;  by  Liberty  I  do 
not  here  so  much  nketa  political  franchise  and  the  like,  as  gene* 
ral  freedom  to  use*  his  faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  acccraiM 
to  his  own  discretion.  These  are  rights  common  to  all  ciyiliBea 
men.  Our  Propositus  is  under  a  correlative  duty  to  respeet 
these  rights  in  other  men,  even  as  they  are  bound  to  respect 
them  in  him.  He  is  also  under  a  duty  to  obey  the  regulationa 
made  concerning  them  bv  the  State  which  protects  him  and 
others  in  the  enjoyment  or  them. 

Thus,  his  Security  and  Liberty  as  to  person  may  be  aflbcted 
by  his  liability  to  arrest  and  to  punishment  on  criminal  chargea>; 
topics  which  would  have  to  be  more  fully  examined  under  the 
head  of  Criminal  Law.  You  will  here  also  have  to  consider 
how  the  laws  of  various  countries  control  a  man's  rights* of  thia 
kind  by  imposing  liability  to  arrest  for  debt  on :  first,  mesne 
process ;  and  secondly,  process  of  execution.  This  will  lead 
you  to  consider  the  subject  of  Insolvent  Laws,  or  oesno 
honorum;  a  matter  on  which  I  can  tell  you,  from  whal 
I  observed  when  in  Australia,  the  Boman  Legislatont 
may  even  now  be  beneficially  studied  for  principles  and 
for  practical  policy.  The  more  abjectly  poor  we  suppose 
our  Propositus  to  be,  the  more  he  will  be  interested  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  community  deals  with  questiouB  as  to 
Poor-laws.  Does  it  give  him  a  complete  or  only  a  conditional 
security,  or  no  security  at  all,  against  absolute  starvation? 
You  must  study,  at  least,  the  rationale  of  the  law  of  varioofl 
countries  on  this  matter. 

But  we  must  also  think  over  the  position  of  our  Propoei-^ 
tus,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  some  means  and  substance. 
Here  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  subject  of  Bights  and 
Duties  as  they  relate  to  Things.  And  here  you  will  have  to 
examine  and  reflect  well  on  the  great  division  made  by  the 
Boman  lawyers '(a  classification  deservedly  eulogised  by  Austin 
and  other  modem-  Jurists)  of  absolute  Bights,  which  ensure  as 
against  all  the  world,  and  of  Bights  which  operate  as  to  parti-} 
cular  persons  only.  In  Jus  in  Rem,  as  distinguished  from  '  Jum 
in  Personam  de  Be,^  you  will  have  to  consider  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Possession,  marking  well  the  various  Mn^ 
of  Possession ;  the  essential  characteristics  of  Dominion  or  I^ro? 
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perty,  whether  full  and  absolute,  or  of  rights  carved  out  of  it^ 
such  aa  interests  limited  in  term,  or  such  as  Servitudes,  and 
many  more.  You  will  also  have  to  investigate  the  very  inteiv 
esting  and  important  topic  of  the  ^  Dominium  Emineasy  which 
the  Sovereign  State  itself  retains  over  all  kinds  of  property,  and 
over  all  kinds  of  persons.  Here,  too,  must  be  considered  the 
nature  of  Obligations ;  the  nature  of  obligations  arising  out  of 
contract,  and  of  those  which  every  enlightened  system  of 
Jurispradence  imposes  on  wrongs-doers — the  obligations  of 
making  compensation  for  the  wrongs  which  they  have  inflicted. 
Many  important  and  very  interesting  topics  are  connected 
with  these  matters.  What  are  the  principles  according  to 
whidi  we  are  to  distinguish  between  harm ;  between  un- 
avoidable accidental  harm,  such  as  gives  no  right  of  action, 
and  harm  done  under  such  circumstances  that  the  doer  must 
compensate  the  sufferer,  although  he  had  no  absolute  malice  or 
definite  evil  intent  in  what  he  did?  The  Alabama  con- 
troversy may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  abtruseness  of  the 
questions,  which  often  arise  as  to  Dolus,  Diligentiay  Negligentiay 
and  Culpa,  between  individuals,  even  as  they  here  arose  be- 
tween States.  So,  too,  although  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  and  the  value  of  the  maxims — *  Ubi  jus  ibi  reme~ 
dium  ; '  *  Alteram  non  ladere ; '  *  Ita  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum 
lesdasy  and  the  like ;  due  effect  must  be  also  given  to  the 
maxims — *  Nemo  damnum  facit,  nisi  qui  id  fecit  quod  facere 
JH9  non  habet ; '  '  Quod  quisque  propter  defensionem  sui  faciat, 
jurefecisse  videatur; '  •  Injure  non  remota  causa  sed  proxima 
speetatur,  and  others  of  restrictive  import.  Dr.  George 
Phillimore  has  well  remarked  concerning  maxims  and  rules  of 
Jurisprudence,  that  '  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  Bule,  it  is 
not  enough  that  it  should  be  considered  separately  and  apart 
from  other  rules ;  but  the  Judge  must  inquire  whether  it  is  not 
circumscribed  and  modified  by  others  of  equal  validity  and 
importance.  Justice  can  never  contradict  Justice.  Bight  can 
never  be  opposed  to  Bight.  The  equity  of  no  rule,  therefore, 
that  is  founded  on  right  reason  can,  in  reality,  be  opposed  to 
that  of  any  other ;  each  has  its  proper  scope  and  its  full  opera- 
tion within  certain  limits.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  equity, 
and  the  general  view  of  this  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  laws,  that  , 
furnishes  the  solid  basis  of  usage,  as  well  as  the  proper  rules 
from  their  interpretation.'  ^ 

I  am  far  from  having  exhausted  the  list  of  topics  to  be 
dealt  with,  when  we  consider  Jurisprudence   as  to   private 

^  Phillimore  on  JitrinpntdeHCft  p.  25. 
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rights  and  duties,  even  in  the  simple  case  of  an  ordinary  in- 
dividual. I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  sketched  its  main 
departments.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
quite  enough  here  to  make  up  a  branch  of  study,  before  we 
come  to  consider  the  additional,  the  special  rights  and  duticB 
which  would  devolve  on  our  Propositus,  if  he  became  invested 
with  a  special  character  or  capacity.  Going  on  to  this  second 
branch  you  would  have  to  examine  the  nature  of  a  man's  pri- 
vileges and  liabilities,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  acquured 
the  Matrimonial  Status.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to 
consider  the  general  nature  of  laws  as  to  husband  and  wife. 
Next  would  come  the  Status  of  parent  and  that  of  child,  with 
which  the  Status  of  guardianship  is  closely  connected.  Then 
we  must  regard  our  Propositus  as  heir  and  executor,  and  we 
must  investigate  the  general  features  of  laws  as  to  succession, 
and  rights  of  testamentary  disposition.  You  would  also  have 
to  consider  our  Propositus  in  his  possible  characters  of  mem- 
ber of  a  corporation,  or  of  a  partnership.  There  are  other 
special  complex  positions,  involving  peculiar  rights  and  duties 
in  which  we  may  imagine  him  to  be  placed.  But  I  believe  I 
have  now  referred  to  the  most  important  phases  of  Status,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  speaking  of 
Political  Status,  of  Rights  and  Duties  under  Constitutional  Law. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  incidentally  to  many  parts  of 
the  *  Jus  quod  ad  Actiones  pertinet^  There  are  other  parts 
of  it  which  I  should  gladly  include  in  my  address,  especially 
the  very  interesting  topics  of  Prescription  and  Limitation  of 
Actions ;  but  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  time 
as  to  General  Jurisprudence ;  and  I  can  now  only  devote  a 
very  few  minutes  to  the  part  of  International  Law  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  deal  with. 

The  best  definition  which  I  can  give  you  of  International 
Law,  is  that  it  is  the  system  of  moral  principles  and  positive 
rules,  by  which  the  conduct  of  States,  one  towards  another,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  determined. 

A  State  is  a  moral  agent,  being  made  up  of  human  beings, 
each  of  whom  has  moral  rights  and  moral  responsibilities; 
and,  when  such  beings  are  made  up  into  a  State,  the  attribute 
of  moral  right  and  moral  responsibility  applies  to  the  joint 
entity  and  joint  action  of  the  human  aggregate,  as  fully  as  to 
the  single  entity  and  single  action  of  each  human  particle.  It 
follows  that  Moral  Law  obtains  as  between  States.  There 
is  also  Positive  International  Law,  inasmuch  as  a  Sanction 
analogous  to  that,  which  legal  process  and  prosecution  give 
to   Positive  Law  among  Individuals,  is  g^ven   among   States 
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to  the  largest  class  of  International  Laws  by  Warfare.  In 
the  division  of  Laws  and  Bights  and  Duties  Internationally,  we 
may  adopt  the  same  tripartite  distinction  which  we  spoke  of, 
estabUshed  by  the  Roman  Laws  as  to  Jus  Privatum ;  the 
dhrision  into  the  Jus  quod  ad  Personas,  the  Jus  quod  ad  Res, 
and  the  Jus  quod  ad  Actiones  pertinet  The  first-mentioned 
Law,  the  Law  of  Status,  or  Condition  is  far  less  complicated  in 
International  than  in  Private  Law.  It  is  a  fixed  maxim  of 
International  Law  that  all  States  are  equal  as  to  Bights  and 
Dnties.  But  still  there  are  occasionally  matters  for  consider^. 
ation  as  to  the  Jus  PersoncB  of  a  State.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  decide  whether  a  State  has  full  powers  of  self-government  ex- 
ternally as  well  internally  so  as  to  make  her  a  Sovereign  State 
within  the  meaning  of  International  Law,  or  whether  she  is  a 
mere  dependent  on  the  sovereignty  of  some  other  political  com- 
munity which  stands  to  her  in  the  relation  of  Imperial  State. 
The  cases  also  of  Federations  of  States  often  cause  diflSculty 
in  determining  whether  each  of  them  is  a  Sovereign  State  as 
r^ards  foreign  nations,  or  is  merely  a  member  of  one  composite 
State  or  aggregate  State  in  which  sovereignty  for  international 
matters  resides.  More  difficult  and  more  interesting  are  the 
questions  as  to  how  civilised  States  are  bound  to  regard  and 
treat  uncivilised  or  imperfectly  civilised  communities  as  to 
international  rights  and  liabilities. 

With  regard  to  the  *  Jus  quod  ad  actiones  attinet.  Inter- 
national Jurisprudence  has  a  special  and  most  important  com- 
plication. In  it  we  have  to  consider  not  only  how  each  of  the 
disputants  is  to  conduct  the  contention  as  regards  the  adver- 
sary, but  also  how  third  parties  are  to  be  affected  by  the  strife. 
We  have  to  study  the  Laws  of  War,  not  only  as  to  the  Bights 
and  Duties  of  Belligerents  inter  se,  but  also  as  to  the  Bights 
and  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Neutrals. 

But  still  the  main  principles  on  which  all  Jurisprudence 
must  rest  are  the  same.  The  identical  maxims  of  Jural  Ethics, 
which  I  spoke  of  as  supplying  the  foundations  of  sound  science 
in  Private  Jurisprudence,  serve  for  the  same  purpose  when  we 
seek  for  sound  Principles  as  to  the  Law  between  Nations. 

There  are  some  additional  maxims  which  bear  upon  Inter- 
national Law  ;  I  will  cite  one  of  them ;  and  I  will  add  a  few 
oomments,  such  as  my  very  limited  space  will  admit  of.  I 
choose  it  for  this  purpose,  not  only  on  account  of  its  general 
importance,  but  because,  as  you  will  see,  it  throws  great  light 
on  certain  theories,  which  are  now  zealously  advocated  by 
many  Continental  politicians  and  publicists,  theories  which,  if 
admitted,  would  impair  the  practical  value  of  the  naval  supre- 
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macy  of  England,  and  would  jeopardise,  not  only  imperial 
dignity,  but  our  national  independence, 

Montesquieu,  in  a  justly  celebrated  sentence  of  his  Ewprii 
de  Loixy  has  said,  ^  The  Law  of  Nations  is  naturally  founded 
on  this  principle :  ^^  Nations  ought  in  peace  time  to  do  each 
other  as  much  good,  and  they  ought  in  time  of  war  to  do  each 
other  as  little  harm  as  possible,  without  prejudice  to  their  own 
true  interest." '  * 

The  modem  theory  which  I  have  alluded  to,  and  of  which 
^ou  must  all  have  heard  much  lately,  is  the  doctrine  that  War 
IS  a  relation  between  Government  and  Government  only ;  not 
between  people  and  people,  or  nation  and  nation,  or  between 
State  and  State,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  actual  executive 
rulers  of  the  States,  and  the  professional  military  and  naval 
£ghting-men  whom  those  executive  rulers  respectively  employ. 
The  other  persons  who  make  up  each  State  have,  according  to 
this  theory,  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  They  are  not  mutual 
enemies  as  men,  they  arc  not  such  even  as  citizens ;  they  only 
become  such  when  they  take  position  in  the  regularly  organised 
forces  of  each  State.  According  to  thio  view  a  War  is  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  duel,  in  which  the  Governments  are  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  combatants,  and  their  fleets  and  armies  as 
the  weapons  employed  in  the  conflict. 

This  doctrine  is  certainly  very  plausible,  and  much  favour 
is  naturally  at  first  felt  towards  its  advocates  when  they  assert 
that  they  are  recommending  a  limitation  of  Warfare,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  exempt  absolutely  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  all  private  individuals  from  violence  and  spoliation. 
But  a  little  reflection  will  point  out  to  us  that  the  recognition 
of  such  a  system  would  infallibly  lead  to  such  an  increase 
in  the  permanent  military  establishments  of  every  State,  as 
would  make  the  burdens  of  taxation,  even  in  peace-time,  worse 
than  the  evils  caused  by  the  occasional  outbreak  of  hostilities 
-conducted  as  has  hitherto  been  customary.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  suggested  new  scheme  of  War,  while  it  ofters  to 
private  individuals  immunity  from  the  sufferings  caused  by 
hostilities,  necessarily  requires  firom  them  abstinence  from  co- 
operation in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Trained  troops 
cannot  be  extemporised ;  and  this  becomes  more  and  more  true 
in  proportion  to  the  more  and  more  scientific  and  elaborate 
character  which  the  art  of  destruction  and  the  implements  of 
destruction  are  now  continually  acquiring.     A  State's  hopes  of 

^  *  Le  droit  des  gens  oat  naturollcmoDt  fond^  8ur  co  principo,  quo  les  dirones 
natious  doivent  dans  la  paix  lo  plus  do  bien,  et  dans  la  guerro  le  moins  de  mal  quni 
ost  possible  sans  nnire  a  lour  reritablcs  inter^ts/ — De  V Esprit  des  Lois^  1.  1.  e.  8. 
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safety  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  regularly  disciplined 
soldiers  and  of  costly  war  material  which  it  constantly  kept  on 
foot.  We  must  here  consider,  besides  the  financial  oppressive- 
ness of  such  a  policy,  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  withdrawing  a 
large  proportion  of  a  country's  population  from  productive 
employment,  and  of  imbuing  them  mth  the  habits  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier.  Yattel  pointed  out  these  evils  more  than  a 
century  ago,  as  they  then  had  begun  to  display  themselves  in 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  French 
Court,  of  the  increase  of  the  French  standing  armies,  and  of 
the  necessity  which  was  consequently  imposed  on  other  Conti- 
nental Powers  of  maintaining  troops  in  peace-time  on  a  then 
unprecedented  scale.  But  where  States  in  Vattel's  time  kept 
up  soldiers  by  hundreds,  they  now  maintain  them  by  thousands ; 
and,  if  the  proposed  new  system  became  general,  the  increase 
would  be  in  myriads  and  in  millions.  States  of  small  or  of 
moderate  resources  would  vainly  engage  in  rivalry  of  armaments 
with  powerful  empires ;  and  the  ultimate  effect  would  be,  that 
the  great  military  monarchies  would  wholly  domineer  over  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

This  proposed  new  system  was  originally  levelled  especially 
against  England.  It  was  recommended  by  the  first  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  his  ministers  at  a  time  when  the  soldiery  of 
Imperial  France  was  enormous  in  number,  perfect  in  organisa- 
tion and  discipline,  justly  proud  of  its  victories,  and  justly 
confident  in  its  own  valour  and  in  the  genius  of  its  great  com- 
mander. It  was  paraded  also  at  a  time  when  France,  notwith- 
standing her  victories  and  preponderant  military  power  on  land, 
was  suffering  grievously  in  consequence  of  the  blows  dealt  to 
her  mercantile  marine  as  well  as  to  her  regular  war-ships  by 
the  British  navy.  Perhaps,  too,  even  then  the  prescient  eye 
of  Talleyrand  foresaw  the  altered  character  of  the  resistance 
which  French  armies  were  likely  to  encouDter,  should  they 
have  to  contend  against  the  hostile  populations  of  the  countries 
which  they  invaded,  and  not  merely  against  the  professional 
troops  that  were  levied  by  those  countries'  Sovereigns.  In 
1804,  M.  Portalis,  as  President  of  Napoleon's  newly  constituted 
Prize-Court,  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in  wluch  he  stated 
that  ^  It  is  the  relation  of  things^  not  of  persons,  which  consti- 
tutes War.  It  is  a  relation  of  State  to  otate,  and  not  of  indi- 
vidual to  individual.  As  between  two  or  more  belligerent 
nations  the  particular  persons  who  compose  those  nations  are 
enemies  only  by  accident ;  they  are  not  so  as  men ;  they  are 
not  so  even  as  citizens :  they  are  such  only  as  soldiers.'  Tal- 
leyrand, in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
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I8O65  said  in  the  same  spirit,  '  Three  centuries  of  civilisatioii 
have  given  to  Europe  a  law  of  nations,  for  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  an  illustrious  writer,  human  nature  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful.  This  law  is  founded  on  the  principle  tliai 
nations  ought  to  do  to  one  another  in  peace  the  most  good  and 
in  war  the  least  evil  possible.  According  to  the  maxim  tliai 
War  is  not  a  relation  between  a  man  and  another,  but  be- 
tween State  and  State,  and  private  persons  are  onlj  accidental 
enemies,  not  such  as  men,  nor  even  as  members  or  subjects  of 
the  State,  but  simply  as  its  defenders ;  the  law  of  nations  does 
not  allow  that  the  rights  of  War,  and  of  conquest  thence 
derived,  should  be  applied  to  peaceable,  unarmed  citizens,  to 
private  dwellings  and  properties,  to  the  merchandize  of  com- 
merce, to  the  magazines  which  contain  it,  to  the  vehicles  which 
transport  it,  to  unarmed  ships  which  convey  it  on  streams  and 
seas ;  in  one  word,  to  the  person  and  the  goods  of  private  indi- 
viduals.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Talleyrand,  in  this  manifesto 
of  the  International  Bights  of  War,  pretended  to  support  his 
thesis  by  the  high  authority  of  Montesquieu.  But  while  he 
quoted  so  much  of  Montesquieu's  maxim  as  requires,  that 
nations  shall  do  each  other  as  little  harm  in  War  as  possible^ 
he  carefully  omitted  the  all-important  qualifying  clause,  by 
which  Montesquieu  directs  this  abstinence  from  injuring  the 
enemy  to  be  practised  only  so  far  as  the  State's  own  true 
interest  permits. 

Now  the  *  True  Interest '  of  a  State  engaged  in  morally 
lawful  Warfare  must  be  to  obtain  one  or  both  of  the  under- 
mentioned two  objects : — 
.    1st  Safeguard  against  a  wrong ; 

2nd.  Redress  for  a  wrong. 

Every  deed  of  destruction  or  of  damage  to  person  or  pro- 
perty, and,  generally  speaking,  every  act  of  harm  whatever  to 
an  enemy,  which  does  not  directly  and  substantially  tend  t(^ 
obtain  one  of  the  above-mentioned  objects,  is  blameable  under 
Montesquieu's  maxim ;  but  no  others  are. 

I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  postulate  that 
belligerent  acts  of  harm  must,  in  order  to  be  internationally 
lawful,  be  acts  that  directly  and  substantially  tend  to  effectuate 
one  of  the  lawful  purposes  of  the  war.  Without  this  limitation 
almost  every  kind  01  cruelty  and  destruction  would  be  per- 
missible. Any  and  every  act  that  causes  damage  of  property 
or  of  person  to  any  member  of  a  belligerent  State,  may  be  said 
to  weaken  indirectly  the  State  itself,  and  therefore  to  make  it 
more  easy  for  the  other  belligerent  to  enforce  the  realisation  of 
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ha  pnrpiDees  in  the  war.  But  practically  the  distinction  is  one 
tiuit  is  generally  (though  not  always)  to  be  drawn  without 
nmoh  difficolty* 

According  to  the  old  strict  theory  of  the  Laws  of  War, 
firom  the  Koman  times  downward,  ^  a  State  of  War  puts  all 
the  members  of  one  nation  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  all  the 
members  of  the  other  nation ;  and  both  the  persons  and  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  belong  to  a  belligerent  if  he  can  seize 
them.'  But  the  pn^ress  of  Christianity  and  of  civilisation 
and  of  enlightenment  as  to  self-interest  has  qualified  the  stem* 
ness  of  this  old  primitive  war-code.  Merciful  innovations  were 
made,  which  at  first  were  regarded  as  exceptional  indulgences, 
but  which  have  grown  so  general  among  civilised  States  as 
to  become  Customary  Rights.  Thus  have  arisen  what  are 
scmietimes  called  the  Secondary  Laws  of  War.  But  before 
any  particular  State  can  be  regarded  as  bound  by  any  of  these 
secondary  laws  it  must  be  proved  to  have  assented  to  it  either 
expressly  or  by  implication.  I  have  not  time  here  to  go 
through  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  or  I  could  read  passages 
from  Yattel,  Kant,  Wheaton,  Halleck,  Martens  (1  mean  the 
Grottingen  Jurist,  whose  summary  of  the  Laws  of  Nations  was 
universally  recognised  a  century,  ago),  from  Woolsey,  and  many 
more.  I  will  cite  a  few  sentences  from  one  Publicist  only, 
M.  Hautefeuille ;  and  I  select  him  because  he  explains  very 
clearly  how  it  is  that  while  Secondary  Laws  of  War  have 
grown  up,  which  generally  (though  by  no  means  invariably) 
protect  private  property  on  shore,  ships  and  their  cargoes  at 
sea  (though  private  property)  have  always  been  held  subject 
to  a  belligerent's  primitive  right  of  seizure.  He  points  out 
that  the  conqueror  of  a  province,  if  he  confiscated  the  private 
properties  of  the  inhabitants,  would  risk  raising  revolt  and 
a  resistance  en  masse.  It  is  impossible  to  detain  a  whole 
population  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  transport  them.  Theii 
conqueror  also  often  wishes  to  annex  the  conquered  pro- 
vince, or  at  any  rate  to  draw  resources  from  it  during  the 
war,  he  therefore  is  careful  not  to  ruin  it  by  spoliation.  The 
case  is  quite  different  as  to  property  at  sea.  A  ship  is  easily 
appropriated  and  converted.  It  is  easy  to  make  prisoners 
of  its  crew;  and  it  is  in  all  respects  against  the  captor's 
interest  to  let  the  ship  go.  The  ship  is  itself  a  warlike 
instrument,  for  at  least  the  transport  of  men  and  stores. 
The  cargo  naturally  follows  the  fate  of  the  ship,  and  is  easily 
secured.^     Hence  at  sea  the  old  War  Right  has  never  been 

*  See  the  first  yolume  of  M.  Hautefeaillo'a  Treatise  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
KmtraU,  pp.  804,  818.  310. 
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abartdoned ;  and  no  one  can  donbt  that  the  belligerent  StatCf  t 
which  can  sweep  its  enemy's  marine  from  the  sea,  and 
can  annihilate  or  cripple  his  commerce,  can  do  that  which 
tends  directly  and  substantially  to  promote  the  belligerent's 
true  interest  in  lawful  warfare,  namely,  to  enforce  upon  his 
enemy  the  necessity  of  doing  just  ice  and  of  concluding  peace 
on  equitable  terms.  The  case  comes  within  the  general  ruJe, 
very  pithily  formulated  by  Mr,  Stanton ,  the  American  War 
Minister  during  the  late  Civil  War,  *  No  aphoriam  is  more 
universally  received  than  that  the  *  object  of  a  just  war  is  to 
make  the  enemy  feel  the  evils  of  his  injustice,  and  by  Ma* 
sufFeringB  amend  his  ways.  He  must^  therefore,  be  attacked 
in  the  most  vulnerable  quarter/  ^ 

There  is  much  more  which  I  would  gladly  add  by  way  of 
explanation  and  illustration  of  this  matter.  But  I  know  that 
I  am  detaining  you  from  departments  of  this  Meeting  where 
your  time  will  be  better  o  ecu  pied  j  and  I  will  conclude  by  a 
brief  expression  of  hope  that  the  topics  spoken  of  here  may 
serve  to  show  the  value  of  Principles  in  International  Law, 
and  also  the  importance  of  learning  those  Principles  accurately. 
They  may  show  also  the  utility  of  regarding  them  by  the 
light  of  extensive  and  clear  Historical  information,  and  the 
soundness  of  the  rule  not  to  accept  quotations  at  gecond-hand| 
but  to  consult,  as  far  as  possible,  original  authorities. 


I 


'  ileport  of  ikenBtary  &t    War^  Dec,  1,  1862,  cited  in  Dj^apera  History  af 
th$  American  Civil  War^  vol.  iL  p,  681* 
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THE  NATION'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT. 

HALF  A  CENTUBY  has  been  spent  in  discussing  theories. 
The  nation,  wearied  with  debate  which  led  to  no  common 
gnderstanding,  has  at  length  resolved  upon  a  system  of  Educa- 
tion, and  is  now  engaged  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
in  working  out  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of  modem  legislation. 
Permitted  by  the  Council  to  select  my  own  topic,  and  with  the 
whole  field  of  operation  before  me,  it  will  surprise  no  one  that 
I  seize  the  opportuni^  for  the  purpose  ot  laying  bare  and 
faringine  to  view  the  foundation  works  upon  which  is  being 
reired  uie  edifice  of  popular  education. 

In  making  this  selection  I  must  not  be  supposed  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  the  ^  middle  and  higher  classes.'  Other 
speakers  have  already  dealt  ably  with  these  subjects,  rendering 
it  onnecessary  for  me  to  offer  more  than  two  remarks :  the 
first,  that  however  much  the  elementary  schools  were  defec- 
tiye,  secondary  education  was  in  a  still  more  unsatisfisictory 
state;  so  that  in  reference  to  neglect,  not  of  attendance  at 
school  but  of  teaching  in  school,  a  far  stronger  case  could  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  though  not  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way,  than  was  submitted  in  justification  of  the  pro- 
lusions of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill.  The  second  observation  is  that 
we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  basis  now  being 
laid  is  equal  to  sustain  the  weight,  not  only  of  the  elementary 
schools,  but  of  elementary,  middle  and  higher  schools,  so 
graded  that  the  transition  may  be  easy  for  meritorious  scholars 
of  the  poorer  class  to  positions  in  which  they  will  enjoy  the 
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advantage  of  those  splctidid  endowTneutSj  tteir  own  rightful 
inheritaucej  bow  being  released  for  the  uses  of  the  people  and 
to  be  held  henceforth  under  their  control, 

EAItLr   ENDOWMENTS, 

These  bequests  of  tormer  times  betoken  a  patriotic  interest 
in  the  instriictiou  of  youtli  for  which  too  little  credit  has  been 
given;  and  we  should  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  were  we  to 
ignore  the  ser\'ice8  rendered  in  thia  and  other  countries  by  the 
pioneers  in  the  cau^e  of  education. 

When  the  history  of  English  primary  schools  is  traced,  little 
of  recorded  opinion  can  be  found  beyond  the  will  of  a  testator 
or  the  conditionB  of  eome  ancient  trust.  We  know,  however, 
that  Alfred  urged  the  parental  obligation  to  educate  the  young  ; 
and  to  tlie  Mendicant  Friars  we  owe  the  first  example  of  the 
ragged  school,  though  they  were  far  too  prudent  to  call  it  by 
that  name.  While  Liuther  *  and  Melanchthon  were  furnishing 
spirited  examples  on  the  Continent,  grammar  schools  began  to 
be  founded  in  England,  some  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  but 
also  for  the  children  of  the  poor^  called  in  the  wills  of  the 
found erSi  '  meaner  menne,' 

*  Lord  Saye  appears  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  our 
pious  founders  J  for  Jack  Cade  is  made  to  addre-ss  him  thus : 
'  Thou  hast  most  traitouressly  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school,  and  whereas  before  our 
fathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast 
caused  printing  to  be  used,  and  contrary  to  the  King,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill.  It  will  be  proved  to 
thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear 
can  endure  to  hear.'  ^  Besides  what  was  done  in  the  country 
there  were  schools  in  London,  to  the  value  of  which  Caxton's 
lament  in  1489  will  best  bear  witness,  '  I  see  that  the  chil- 
dren thatt  be  borne  within  sayd  cyte  encrease  and  prou%te 
not  like  their  faders  and  olders,  but  for  the  moste  parte  after 
they  hen  comeyn  to  their  perfegbt  years  of  discretion  and 
rypenes  of  age  how  well  their  taders  have  lefte  to  them  grete 
qnantite  of  goodes^  yet  scarce! ey  amonge  ten  two  thrive,  O, 
blessed  Lord,  whan  I  remembre  thys  I  am  al  abashed j  I 
cannot  judge  the  cause;  but  fayrer  ne  wyser,  oe  bet  bespoken 
children  in  theyre  you  the  ben  no  wher  than  ther  beu  in 
London,  but  at  thyr  ful  ryping  there  is  no  cernel,  ne  good  corn 

*  AlVjcrt  Diirur  i-stiblished  an  'Art  SchGoi,*  aildiog  ^vrriddg  to  tJxo  sabjects 
t4ttglitT  thfvt  children  might  Icatu  to  draw» 
'  K^n^  Hmr^  VI,  VL  2,  Act  2,  »c  7* 
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foondeii^  but  chaff  for  the  most  part/  The  schools  of  king 
Edward  VI.  went  far  to  meet  this  great  want ;  and  the  same 
failure  was  checked  at  a  later  day  when  it  was  ordained  that 
teachers  should  ^  read  and  make  easy  to  their  scholars  that 
which  shall  induce  to  vertue  and  godliness,  to  honest  behaviour, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  humanity,  but  not  to  wantonness  or 
aanciness.' 

EARLY   STANDARD   OF   EDUCATION, 

The  standard  of  education  appears  in  these  days  to  have 
been  low  enough.  In  Manchester,  in  1525,  the  master  was  to 
appoint '  one  of  his  schollers  as  he  thinketh  best  to  instruct 
and  teach  the  ABC  primer  and  every  monthe  choose  another 
new  scholler  to  teach  infants ; '  the  school  at  Enfield  was 
founded  forty  years  later,  *  that  children  might  know  and  read 
alphabet  letters,'  and  in  London  one  was  established  in  1571, 
'for  the  instruction  of  children  and  younglings  as  well  in 
grammar  as  in  accidence  and  other  two  books,  and  in  writing 
and  in  navigation  ;*  also  '  a  school  for  the  pettys  to  teach  them 
the  rudiments  with  the  pin  and  counters,  and  to  cast  accompts.' 

In  1629  a  famous  school  was  founded  at  Chigwell,  where  in 
Kke  manner  the  children  were  '  to  read,  write,  cypher,  and 
dst  accompts.'  The  fees  were  low,  and  in  many  cases  there 
were  none.  Hampen's  school  (1526)  was  free,  but  *  3  pennies 
a  year'  were  paid  for  drink  and  brutal  sports.*  In  the  school 
of  Bichard  Pate  (1586)  the  fee  was  4rf.,  and  an  extra  pay- 
ment of  3(f.  was  to  be  spent  in  ^  books  chained  to  holdfasts,' 
with  liberty  to  the  master  to  live  on  what  further  he  could  get, 
while  in  other  cases  the  parents  paid  the  ^quarterage  for 
roddes,  as  hath  been  accustomed ; '  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
fines  were  exacted  for  irregular  attendance,  and  expended  in 
'candles  for  winter  afternoons.' 

Let  all  honour  be  done  to  these  rude  schools ;  they  were 
to  many  homes  of  learning,  and  from  among  the  mass  of  un- 
heeding youth,  peasant  boys  of  high  capacity — ^  sonnes  of 
meaner  men ' — pushed  forward  then  as  they  do  now,  and  took 
the  honours,  which  were  almost  claimed  as  of  right  by  those  of 
the  governing  classes. 

EXCLUSION   OF   THE   POOK. 

*It  came  to  pass,'  says  Strype,  *that  when  they  should 
elect  the  children  of  the  school  in  Canterbury,  there  were 

'  The  '  cockpenny  and  potation '  money. 
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in6re  than  one  or  two  who  would  have  none  but  eionB  of  gentle- 
men^ urging  that  husbandmien's  children  were  more  meet  for 
the  plough,  or  to  be  artificers,  for  there  be  much  need  of 
ploughmen.' 

Shakspeare  rebuked  this  narrow  spirit  when  he  made 
Hamlet  say :  ^  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  gaUs  his 
kibe.'  Why  should  not  the  peasant  stride  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  ?  Is  it  not  true,  as  Cranmer  has  it,  that  *  to  ex- 
clude the  poor  man's  son  from  the  benefit  of  learning  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
bestow  His  great  gifts  upon  any  person,  nor  nowhere  else  but 
as  we  or  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to  be  employed^  ac- 
cording to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  godly  will 
and  pleasure,  who  giveth  His  gifts,  both  of  learning  and 
other  perfections,  in  all  science,  unto  all  kinds  and  states  ot 
people,  indifferently ;  wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt 
to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted :  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man's 
child  that  is  apt,  enter  his  room.' 

Boger  Ascham  gives  us  no  report  of  the  troublesome  dis- 
cussion at  Whitehall,  among  the  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  to  ^  the  education  of  the  meaner  classes,'  but  we  know  that 
Cecil  and  Mildmay  discoursed  eloquently,  while  Sackville 
denounced  his  master,  ^  for  that,  before  he  was  fourteen,  he 
drave  him  by  the  fear  of  beating  from  all  love  of  learning/ 

ORIGIN   OP   EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

Milton  and  Owen,  Marvel  and  Locke,*  appealed  to  the 
people  for  the  better  education  of  neglected  youth.  But  the 
men  of  Cromwell's  parliament  gave  more  heed  to  the  pulpit 
than  to  the  common  school ;  Wales,  however,  proved  an  excep- 
tion, for  Gouge's  schools,  founded  at  that  period,  still  testify  to 
the  value  of  the  first  national  effort  in  the  Principality.  The 
examples  abroad  of  Charles  Borromeo  and  Fenelon,  followed  by 
Count  Zinzendorff,  De  Fellenberg,  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  ii 
Pestalozzi  and  Oberlin,  aided  the  long-delayed  recognition  of 
the  educational  claims  of  the  people  ox  England.  But  a  work 
so  vast  was  slow  to  be  apprehended  and  difficult  to  compass, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  day  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  that  any 
systematic  movement  was  made  towards  national  education. 
Lancaster  opened  his  first  school  in  1798,  and  then  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  British  system.  But  fear  and  trembling 
seized  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.     The  Quaker  youth  <» 

>  *  IhmgkU  eonemmg  Educatitm,'    John  Locke,  1690. 
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eighteen  quailed  before  the  stress  of  pecuniary  needs/  and 
Bell's  courage  forsook  him  when  he  was  led  to  declare  that  ^  so 
fax  from  ureing  a  national  plan^  he  did  not  propose  that  the 
children  of  tibe  poor  should  be  educated  in  an  expensive  waj^ 
or  even  taught  to  write  and  cypher.'     It  is  interesting  to  trace 
in  the  efforts  of  this  period  the  distinct  origin  of  some  of  our 
great  educational  institutions.     Baikes  led  the  way  in  1781 
with  his  Gloucester  Sunday  School ;  Dr.  Bell  opened  his  first 
day  school  in  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate^  in  1797,  and  founded  in 
in  1811  the  ^  National  oociety  ; '  Lancaster  his  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  founded  in  1808  the  '  Broyal  Lancasterian  Insti- 
tnuon/  now  the  *  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.'  Founds, 
tiie  Portsmouth  cobbler,  gave  us  our  first  Bagged  School  in 
1818,  and  Wilderspin  our  first  Infant  School  in  1824. 

'  But  enthusiasm  was  lacking,  and  it  needed  all  the  courage 
of  Hannah  More,  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  Maria  and 
Bichard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  and,  later  still,  John  Foster,  to 
stir  the  heart  of  the  people,  appealing .  to  the  fears  of  states- 
men, the  patriotism  of  citizens  and  the  philanthropy  of  the 
benevolent. 

brouqham's  commission. 

Henry  Brougham  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood  when 
Foster's  Essay  '  appeared,  and  he  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  to  support  its  eloquent  plea.  Speaking  as  one  of  the 
people,  and  in  their  name,  his  voice  was  reco^ised  as  one 
of  commanding  authority,  and  they  heard  it  gladly.  From 
that  time  the  question  took  hold  of  the  public  mind. 

Brougham's  Commission,  granted  in  1816,  reported  in 
thirty-seven  folio  volumes.  The  evidence  disclosed  a  fearful 
mass  of  ignorance  and  depravity.  The  educational  neglect 
was  proved  to  be  gross  and  criminal,  the  danger  was  declared 
peat  enough  to  alarm  the  nation,  which  was'  described  as- 
bemg  *big  with  the  rank  harvest  of  personal  and  national 
calamity.'  The  schools  of  the  country  were  said  to  be  *  poor 
manufactories,  ill-fitted  with  cheap  machinery,  in  which  the 
fonnation  of  mind  and  character  and  mental  and  moral  habits 
'wasjprievously  neglected.' 

Brougham  was  master  of  the  position;  he  pictured  the 
scene  of  social  d^radation,  he  denounced  the  apathy  and  greed 
of  parents ;  he  exposed  the  misdirection,  waste  and  plunder  of 
educational  endowments,  and  argued  that  education  was  the 

'  Laneaster,  when  be  had  ninetj  pupils,  proTided  himself  with  young  teachers, 
ind  thus  introduced  the  Monitorial  System. 

^  '  Onthe  EviU  of  Popular  Ignorance.*  John  Foster.   1819. 
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best  security  for  order  and  public  tranquillity.  Thus  he 
succeeded  in  stirring  the  sluggish  apprehensions  of  men  in 
authority,  heietofore  hostile,  indifferent  or  sceptical.  He  saw 
men  fearing  lest  the  people  should  be  over-instructed,  but 
fearing  more  lest  they  should  be  uncontrolled.  He  rebuked 
their  selfishness  on  the  one  hand  and  their  cow&rdice  on  the 
other,  and  strove  to  prove  that  the  interests  of  the  labouring 
and  property  classes  were  indissolubly  one. 

It  was  still  twelve  years  before  the  tide  set  in.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  political  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  1868  that 
the  former  was  *  grasped  '  and  the  other  *  forced.'  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  newly  enfranchised 
classes  were  to  a  large  extent  educationally  unprepared,  and 
the  cry  through  the  country  was,  *  Educate  the  people  that 
they  may  better  use  the  trust  committed  to  them.' 

OPPOSITION   OF    STATESMEN. 

Then  public  money  was  first  applied  to  the  building^of 
school-houses,  leading  to  the  establishment  in  1839  of  a  JDe- 
partment  for  Education;  but  it  needed  all  the  eloquence  of 
Chalmers,  the  reasoning  of  Whateley  and  the  wit  of  Curran  to 
secure  even  that  small  beginning.  The  state  of  feeling  in 
Parliament  may  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  Earl  xtus- 
sell's  recent  revelations.  As  a  living  witness  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's misgivings,  he  tells  us  that  the  Premier  *  questioned 
the  advantage  of  general  education  as  a  means  of  promoting 
knowledge  in  the  world,  since  people  got  on  without  it,'  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  *  that  it  were  best  they  should  be  left 
alone.'  •  And  we  are  further  informed  that  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham of  that  day  *  believed  that  education  was  not  likely  to 
make  its  way  among  the  poor ;'  while  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
affirmed  that  if,  when  he  was  a  rector,  he  had  proposed  to 
commence  a  school  in  his  parish,  the  squire  would  have  laughed 
in  his  face. 

And  let  the  truth  be  told,  there  arc  yet  men,  and  not  a  few 
in  number,  who  deny  that  the  world  would  gain  anything  by 
the  development  of  the  best  capacities  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
who  will  yet  we  trust  win  their  way  in  the  fields  of  science, 
and  invention,  and  education,  bearing  with  them  the  highest 
prizes,  and  conferring  the  widest  national  advantages.  It  was 
a  severe  rebuke  administered  to  some  by  Whateley,  when  he 
said,  *  I  wonder  not  much,  considering  what  human  nature  is, 
that  some  should  think  the  education  of  the  poor  an  evil;  I  do 
wonder  at  their  not  perceiving  it  to  be  inevitable.' 

Suppose  this  *  let  alone '  doctrine  to  have  been  acted  upon. 
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where  now  would  be  the  boasted  prestige  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Suppose  every  country  lad  had  been  kept  down  to  his  inferior 
playce  and  the  rank  of  intellect  had  met  with  no  recognition ; 
none  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  the  calling  of  his  father ;  bound 
to  plod  on  in  the  muddy  rut  of  agricultural  life,  or  the  exacting 
toil  of  manufacturing  industry — ^where,   according  to   Lord 
Melboume's  theory,  would  our  foremost  men  in  science  and 
literature  have  been  found?     Why  Ferguson  and  Brindley 
would  have  been  hedgers  and  ditchers,  Person  a  shuttle-filler, 
Abbott  and  Milner  cloth- weavers.  Bums  a  ploughman.  Bloom- 
field  and  Robert  Stephenson  farmer's   boys,   Davy  an  apo- 
thecary's drudge,  Tenterden  and  Arkwright  barbers,  Eldon  a 
ooal  fitter,  Gilford  a  ship's  cook,  Coleridge  a  cobbler,  Watt  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  Dickens,  foreman,  per- 
chance, to  an  eminent  blacking  establishment  I 

EDUCATIONAL    DESTITUTION. 

In  1841,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  having 
risen  in  ten  years  from  13,897,183  to  15,906,741,  it  was  de- 
clared on  authority  that  2,386,01 1  were  without  efficient  daily 
instruction.  Passing  thence  to  1858  we  find  that  the  day 
schokrs  had,  in  the  forty  years  since  1818,  increased  from 
674,883  to  2,535,462,  or  from  1  in  17*25  to  1  in  7*7  of  the 
population,  an  increase  of  276  per  cent.^ 

An  advance  of  ten  more  years  gives  of  inspected  schools 
alone  in  England  and  Wales  13,084,  with  accommodation  for 
t^7 1,826  children.  This  great  spring  is  mainly  due  to  the 
▼oluntary  enterprise  of  religious  bodies,  which  made  the  utmost 
sacrifices  in  favour  of  education  for  religious  and  moral  ends ; 
and  also  to  the  general  adhesion  of  Nonconforming  schools,  the 
stringent  conditions  as  to  inspection  in  religious-  teaching 
haTing  been  swept  away,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  first  time  of 
their  accepting  a  share  of  the  public  grant  Perhaps  the 
greatest  impetus  was  given  by  the  Educational  Conference,  at 
which  the  late  Prince  Consort  presided,  in  the  summer  of  1857 
—the same  year  in  which  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed; 
and  yet  we  find  eleven  years  afterwards,  that  is  in  the  year 
1868,  the  state  of  Primary  Education  scarcely  improved,  as 
may  be  seen  from  figures  supplied  in  the  Reports  of  the 
ComDoittee  of  Council.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales 
standing  at  22,704,108,  school  accommodation  was  required 
for  3,784,018  children:     The  existing  accommodation  was  for 

*  Edwud  Baines, '  Letters  <m  Education  in  the  Mant^facturing  Dietriete,*  1846. 
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only  2>279,801 ;  while  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  regpsten 
barely  exceeded  2,000,000.  The  inspectors  reported  the  aYa> 
age  number  in  daily  attendance  as  no  more  than  1, 4^4^488. 
Thus,  out  of  nearly  four  millions  of  children  who  should  have 
been  at  school,  barely  a  million  and  a  half  were  in  daily  atten.- 
dance.  But  of  this  number  in  daily  attendance  only  875,298 
were  presented  for  examination  ;  and,  to  carry  the  process  of 
reduction  still  further,  only  598,203  of  these  passed.  As  to 
the  quality  of  attainment  we  may  notice  the  proportion  of 
scholars  that  came  up  to  the  Sixth  Standard,  which  provides 
for  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  In  die 
first  of  these  subjects  the  passes  were  26,855,  in  writing 
24,066,  and  in  arithmetic  19,735.  This,  then,  was  the  grand 
result,  that  only  20,000  children  out  of  two  millions  could  pam 
this  moderate  test. 

THE   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   ACT,    1870. 

When  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Forster  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament, it  was  acknowledged  as  a  national  disgrace  that  the 
education  of  the  people  had  not  been  practically  dealt  with  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  Act  was  a  mighty  experiment,  and  hap- 
pily all  parties  in  the  State  were  agreed  to  give  it  trial, 
however  much  they  might  mistrust  some  of  its  provisions.  As 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief  of  past  neglect  it  was 
wise  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  the  nation  has  come  to 
understand  that  it  is  dealing  with  a  ^  root '  question  of  our 
social  science  economy,  and  laying  the  basis  of  a  system 
that  is  to  embrace  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  adapted  to  the 
girls  as  well  as  the  boys  of  the  community.^ 

THE   SCHOOL   BOABD   FOR   LONDON. 

With  respect  to  the  Metropolis,  there  was  so  wide-spread 
a  sense  of  urgent  need  that  the  School  Board  for  London  was 
called  into  existence  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  ordered 
to  commence  its  work  forthwith.  ^  Enthusiastic '  the  Board  has 
been  called ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  high  enthusiasm  could  have 
called  and  chained  them  to  such  a  work,  and  these  *  entha- 
siasts '  were  persons  whose  wide  practical  experience  enabled 
them  to  weigb  the  difficulties  and  exigencies  of  the  past,  per- 
haps better  than  their  critics.  Even  these  will  admit  that,  wlule 
many  towns  have  dealt  only  partially  with  the  powers  of  ih» 

1  In  1873  there  were  793  School  Boards;  in  1875  no  fewer  than  1,466»  witk 
S,000  personB,  representing  12,000,000  of  the  population  administering  theip 
attiira. 
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Act,  London  has  been  required  to  bpply  and  develop  all  its 
proTisions  simultaneously,  so  that,  as  it  has  furnished  an  ex- 
ample to  the  country  at  large,  it  will  doubtless  supply  many  of 
the  data  on  which  future  legislation  will  be  based.   Of  necessity 
much  time  was  spent  in  the  outset  in  the  discussion  and  ad- 
justment of  gen€9:al  principles.     This  was  of  advantage   not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  but  because  only  thus  could 
the  public  mind  be  satisfied  as  to  the  solidity  of  our  found- 
lioDS.    Yet  the  Board  was  eminently  practical.     It  declined  to 
aoeeptiinid  and  unsupported  theories  as  to  school  provision, 
iod  preferred,  with  great  labour,  to  take  its  own  census  and 
ascertain  the  exact  deficiency  by  house-to-house  visitation. 

The  basis  of  calculation  was  as  follows : — The  population 
of  London  in  1871  was  3,265,005,  of  which  681,107  were 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen.  Of  these 
97,307  were  removed  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  social 
position  and  9,101  were  inmates  of  Public  Institutions.  This 
left  574,699  children  for  whom  school-places  were  needed. 
After  giving  credit  for  350,920  school-places  in  voluntary 
schools  existing  or  '  projected,'  the  Board  proposed  to  keep  well 
irithin  the  margin,  by  building  for  100,600,  allowing  21-43 
per  cent  for  all  causes  of  absence.  But  these  figures  have  of 
necessity  been  modified  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
fflsee  1871;  for  while,  on  the  one  side,  many  'condemned' 
schools  have  been  brought  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency  by  the  in- 
finence  of  the  Board,  it  has  resulted,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
partly  through  the  failure  in  '  projected '  supply  in  denomina- 
tioDfll  schools,  and  partly  by  the  annual  increase  of  population 
of  school  age,  an  addition  of  upwards  of  50,000  school-places 
has  been  involved,  requiring,  at  least,  fifty  additional  schools.^ 

SCHOOL    SITES. 

The  London  Board  had  to  determine  not  only  the  number 
tf  places  wanted,  but  the  exact  locality  in  which  the  need 
e^ted,  the  Metropolis  having  been  set  out  into  459  blocks. 
In  the  selection  of  sites  the  Board  was  guided  by  considera- 
tions (1)  of  the  convenience  of  parents ;  (2)  of  the  relative  dis- 
tance from  existing  efficient  schools ;  and  (3)  of  the  cost — 
always  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Act  that  the 
accommodation  required  for  each  district  should  be  sufficient, 
efficient  and  suitable.  It  was  not  till  eighteen  months  had 
passed  that  the  first  school  was  ready,  and  at  the  present  time, 
though  102  new  schools  are  opened,  thirty-three  are  still  in 

>  '  Three  Years*  Work;  by  order  of  the  School  Board  for  LondoD,  1S78. 
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course  of  building,  and  others  are  yet  to  be  provided.  Adding 
schools  transferred  to  the  Board,  we  have  control,  up  to  the 
present  time,  of  199  school-houses  in  436  departments,  con- 
taining 112,901  children. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS   AND   FITTINGS. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  work  at  present  is 
carried  on  at  grave  disadvantage  in  ill-built,  badly-drained  and 
imperfectly- ventilated  rooms,  where,  as  the  conditions  of  phy- 
sical health  are  unfulfilled,  it  is  vain  to  expect  large  mental 
results.  A  school  should  be  a  nursery  of  health  as  well  as  of 
intelligence.  The  old  Lancasterian  school  was,  as  many  of  us 
remember,  square,  forbidding,  and  grim.  The  scholars  sat  at 
long  desks  in  close  ranks  ;  the  teaching  was  simultaneous,  the 
comiision  great ;  of  individual  attention  there  was  none  save 
what  was  supplied  by  the  touch  of  hazel  fishing-rods  long 
enough  to  reach  the  hindermost  row.  It  was  in  1840  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  issued  plans  of  schools  upon  which  most 
of  our  modem  buildings  have  been  constructed ;  but  the  rooms 
were  still  long  and  narrow,  with  unsatisfactory  cross-lights,  and 
one  side  divided  off  by  thin  curtains  for  class  purposes.  The 
plans  adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. Where  land  has  been  exceptionally  dear — and  where 
in  London  is  it  not  so? — buildings  of  three  or  four  storeys 
have  been  essential,  with,  in  some  cases,  playgrounds  on  the 
roof  or  under  arches,  but  in  every  instance  some  provision  for 
the  recreation  and  drill  of  the  children.*  The  schools  are 
graded,  except  the  Infant  Department,  each  department  having 
a  floor  to  itself.  The  rooms  as  a  rule  are  twenty-two  feet  deep 
and  fitted  with  dual  desks,  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can 
approach  and  sit  down  beside  each  child.  Sufficient  class  room 
is  attached  to  every  school,  so  that  half  the  children  are  in  the 
main  apartment  and  half  in  the  detached  classes.  The  class- 
rooms, twenty  feet  square,  give  accommodation  at  these  double 
desks  for  forty  children.  Everv  scholar  has  light  admitted 
from  the  left  so  that  no  shadow  rails  from  the  hand  in  writing 
and  no  glare  dazzles  the  eye.'  By  fixed  partitions  with  doors, 
now  considered  superior  to  sliding  ones,  the  classrooms  can  be 
subdivided  at  pleasure.      Two  schools'  are   built  upon  the 

>  *  School  Board  ArcMteeture,*  bj  £.  R.  Robson,  1873. 

s  *  School  Suildings  and  Fittings:     Roger  T.  Smith,  1875. 

*  JoDBon  Street,  Stepney,  and  Havcrstock  Hill.  Considered  in  its  highait 
aspect  as  an  educational  machine,  perhaps  the  Board  School  at  Haverstock  Hill 
deserves  more  attention  than  any  other,  for  it  combines  the  greatest  number  of 
points  of  e»sellence. 
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Greiman  models  one  containing  eight  classrooms  on  first  and 
second  floors  to  seat  sixty  pupils  each,  grouped  round  a  large 
Anonbly  Hall;  the  Infant  School,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
oocuines  the  ground  floor  and  gives  space  for  575  children.     It 
is  bdieved  that  by  degrees  this  arrangement  will  largely  obtain 
— a  separate  room  for  every  class,  and  an  Assembly  Hall  capa- 
ble of  receiving  at  least  two  departments  of  the  whole  school. 
The  best  Middle-Class  Sch(K)ls  are  now  built  upon  this  model 
at  a  cost  little  if  at  all  augmented.     Those  who  have  inspected 
the  best  schools  in  Europe  and  America  will  certainly  join  in 
the  growing  demand  for  more  class  room  and  superior  ap- 
ptntus. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  latter  is  the  desk.  In  Sweden 
and  America,  where  wood  is  cheap,  single  desks  of  beech  or 
jHoe  are  provided.  The  London  children  sit  two  and  two 
at  desks  forty  inches  long,  placed  five  deep,  with  gang-* 
ways  sixteen  inches  wide.  The  incline  is  slight,  and  both  feet 
and  back  are  well  supported.  These  desks  take  the  books  for 
reading,  the  slate  and  copy  books  for  writing,  and  form  a  stand 
fixr  music,  while  space  is  provided  underneath  for  books  not  in 
Qfle.  These  detaOs  are  of  more  importance  than  some  imagine, 
fi)f  upon  the  comfort  of  the  child  depends  in  a  large  measure 
the  success  of  his  work.  It  is  well  that  the  old  long-length 
forms  without  backs  or  footboards  have  given  place  to  seats 
from  which  the  pupil  can  rise  on  a  signal  or  at  which  the 
teacher  can  join  him  at  any  moment. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  ample  scope  for  the 
infants,  so  that  they  can  march  about  and  sit  without  restraint. 
To  each  child  are  given  eight  feet  of  floor  space,  and  a  sloping 

aery  is  provided  with  full  top  light  and  furnished  with 
ked  seats,  five  deep.  The  cruelty  of  keeping  a  crowd  of 
litde  ones  feverish  and  undisciplined  has  been  at  length  dis- 
covered. A  great  point  is  made  of  adequate  ofiice  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  with  filtered  drinking  water  and  ample  provi- 
sion for  hanging  caps  and  bonnets  outside  the  school-room. 
Each  school  has  its  room  for  drawing,  its  work  and  cutting-out 
room  for  girls,  and  a  retiring  room  for  the  teacher  fitted  up 
iritha  library  for  reference.* 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

Compulsion  is  an  ugly  word  and  has  been  used  far  too  freely 
m  the  ear  of  the  poor,  though  in  reality  it  is  no  new  thing 

'  Biadfurd  has  spent  more  than  1  *!l.  per  child  on  buildings  alone ;  Newcastle, 
llL;  Huddersfiold  and  Lirerpool,  10/.  9«. ;  London,  10/.  4#. 
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among6t  us.  Before  Parliament  admitted  the  principle^  com- 
pulsion existed  as  a  fact.  We  had  it  in  the  workhouse,  the  in- 
dustrial school  and  training  ship,  even  in  the  half-time  system; 
and  while  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  and  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  were  declaring  that,  if  de- 
sirable, it  was  impracticable,  the  country  had  virtually  adopted 
it.  A  noble  President  of  this  Congress,  when  addressing  it  in 
1864,  said:  'I  am  satisfied  that  among  ourselves  such  a  law 
would  be  simply  inoperative,  that  it  would  not  and  could  not 
be  enforced,*  and  Mr.  Bellairs,  an  experienced  inspector  coun- 
selled in  these  words :  ^  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  legis- 
lative enactment  ought  to  be  passed  which  would  subject  to 
imprisonment  any  parent  who  did  not  send  his  child  to  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  religious  bodies  might  be  trusted  to 
erect  and  support  schools  sufficient  to  enable  the  executive  to 
enforce  an  enactment  of  that  kind.  My  impression  is  that 
such  an  Act  as  that,  if  passed  and  attempted  to  be  carried  out, 
would  produce  a  national  commotion  not  much  less  dangerous 
than  that  which  attended  a  poll-tax.' 

Further  than  this,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Midland 
Counties  declared  that  ^  if  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
should  become  the  law,  he  would  refuse  to  administer  it' 

When  Mr.  Forster  laid  down  the  principle  that  every  child 
in  the  kingdom  must  be  instructed,  every  body  saw  that  that 
meant  compulsion,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called ;  but 
now  we  may  consider  the  whole  point  conceded,  when  we  find 
the  Home  Secretary  using  the  following  language : — *  The 
State  at  present  says.  We  give  you  time  to  show  whether 
you  yourselves  will  send  your  children  to  school  where  there 
is  no  School  Board,  and  how  you  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  But  depend  upon  it  the  State  will  before  long 
again  inteiiere,  and  see  that  the  children  are  brought  to  school ; 
and  is  this  not  plain  reasoning  ?  You  do  not  allow  a  parent 
to  let  his  children  go  into  the  street  without  clothes  for  the 
sake  of  decency.  You  will  not  allow  a  parent  to  let  his  chil- 
dren, if  he  can  afford  it,  go  into  the  street  without  food  for  the 
sake  of  humanity ;  and  what  right  has  a  man  to  let  his  children 
go  into  the  streets  without  education,  and  become  a  prey  to  all 
the  criminals  who  are  about  him  ?  .  .  .  You  cannot  in  any 
reason  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  the  power  of  sending  his 
child  to  school  has  a  right  to  neglect  to  teach  him  any  more 
than  he  has  to  feed  or  clothe  him.  If  he  docs  not  do  it,  he 
must  be  made  to  do  it.'  * 

»  Speech  of  Kt.  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  at  Wigim. 
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BTB-LAWS. 

At  the  ontset  the  Board  had  to  face  the  great  political 
and  social  que8tion-—^What  is  to  be  done  with  the  massof  javenile 
nee  and  crime  festering  in  the  metropolis,  and  how  may  its 
ponficafeion  and  elevation  be  accomplished  ?  It  was  open  to 
the  Board  to  avoid  or  to  delay  action^  but  it  resolved  on  an 
instant  assault  on  the  common  foe. 

The  bye-laws  agreed  to  be  put  in  force  were  these : — 

1.  Tluit  all  children  (unless  exempted)  between  the  ages  of 
fife  and  thirteen  should  attend  some  school  selected  by  the 
parent,  if  efficient,  and  within  a  mile  of  its  home. 

2.  That  in  case  of  need  fees  should  be  paid  or  remitted  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months. 

8.  That  the. bye-laws  should  be  carried  out  by  visitors,  under 
the  direction  of  local  committers. 

The  object  of  the  Board  has  been  to  make  known  their  bye- 
laws  as  widely  as  possible,  to  employ  their  visitors  to  explain 
and  persuade  rather  than  enforce,  and  to  exhaust  all  such 
influences  before  coercion  is  resorted  to.  Poor  parents  are 
iniited  to  meet  the  local  committees,  that  go  patiently  into  the 
cue  and  offer  counsel ;  and  the  magistrate  is  appealed  to  only 
in  cases  oi  wilful  neglect  or  stubborn  refusal.  Now  what  are 
ike  results  ? 

The  Education  Department  reports  an  increase  of  school 
attendance  in  England  and  Wales  from  1,225,764  in  1870,  to 
l,7«ry449  in  1874. 

In  this  remarkable  advance  London  bore  its  part.  This  great 
'census  centre,'  now  called  ^  Grreater  London,'  covers  in  its 
polioe  district  698  square  miles,  and  contains  4,200,000  people, 
die  School  Board  district  embracing  only  3,400,000. 

Mr.  Bartley  rendered  good  service  five  years  ago  by  applying 
a  microBcopical  examination  to  a  single  square  mile  in  the 
east  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  *  found  23,000  children  of 
aehool  age  totally  ignorant  and  unable  to  go  to  school,  even 
if  they  wished  to  do  so.'  ^  This,  of  course,  was  in  a  densely 
populated  district,  but  it  gives  some  notion  of  the  widespread 
dcnciency.  The  result  of  the  School  Board  action  has  been  to 
add  over  60,000  children  now  in  attendance  at  Board  schools, 
and  about  45,000  to  the  denominational  schools.  Most  of  these 
additions  have  been  due  to  the  requests  of  the  visitors ;  some 
are  the  results  of  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates ;  while  in  the 

*  «  Cm  Square  Mile  in  the  East  End;  by  G.  T.  Bartley. 
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five  years  only  490  children  have  been  paid  for  at  denomi- 
national schools,  and  626  by  remission  of  fees  in  Board 
schools. 

Thus,  mainly  by  indirect  means,  over  100,000  children,  who 
so  short  a  time  ago  were  receiving  no  education,  are  at  the 

E resent  moment  in  efficient  schools.  I  say  indirect  meauSy 
ecause,  though  coercion  has  done  something,  far  more  has  been 
effected  by  kmdly  advice,  and,  when  needful,  by  the  threat  of 
legal  proceedings.  By  the  union  of  these  influences  our  viaiton 
have  already  filled  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  places  provided  in 
the  newly  built  schools  of  the  metropolis.  Two  classes  of  schools 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  absorbed  by  the  action  of  the 
Board,  viz.  the  ragged  schools  and  the  inferior  dame  or  private 
adventure  schools.  The  former  have  done  a  noble  work,  act- 
ing as  pioneers  in  a  mission  which  was  perhaps  philanthropic 
and  religious  rather  than  educational ;  masses  of  neglected 
children  have  been  gathered  in  from  the  streets,  humanely  fed 
and  clothed,  and  taught  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  though  under 
conditions  in  many  respects  disadvantageous.  The  rooms 
were  small  and  dingy,  the  teachers  altogether  untrained,  the 
children  overcrowded,  and  seven-eighths  of  them  below  the 
second  standard.  As  to  the  dame  schools,  they  have  been 
unable  to  stand  the  competition  established  by  efficient  element- 
ary schools.  Many  indeed  still  exist  and  deserve  to  do  so, 
because  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times,  or  because  they  have  become  schools  of  a  lower 
secondary  grade,  charging  a  fee  above  ninepence,  and  receiving 
children  whose  parents  have  unreasonably  dreaded  the  exposure 
of  the  larger  schools.  But  it  is  also  true  that  some  survive  as 
a  doubtful  refuge  for  children  whose  parents  find  it  convenient 
to  ignore  regularity  of  attendance,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  higher  fee  in  order  that  they  may  be  asked  no  questions. 
These  are  the  people  who  resent  interference  and  talk  of 
School  Board  tyranny.  The  most  serious  evil  is  that  these 
latter  schools  are  upon  the  increase.  They  are  not  liable  to 
inspection,  and  as  our  bye-laws  come  to  be  more  stringently 
enforced,  there  are  no  doubt  many  facilities  for  evading  the  law. 
The  Board  has  conducted  its  own  inspection  into  the  state  of 
these  schools,  and  reported  the  result  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, urging  a  periodical  revision  of  the  list  of  schools  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  its  publication  as  an  autho- 
ritative guide  to  parents  and  magistrates.  This  inquiry  the 
Government  has  ordered  to  be  made. 


%  Sir  Charki  Reed. 


ABSENTEEISM. 

Di?feetive  attendance  is  our  weak  point*  It  affects  Board 
scltooli  and  d en ooii national  schools  alike«  Hitherto  punctu- 
^ity  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  moral  duty^  and  both  teachers 
and  man ag era  have  to  thank  themselves  for  the  result  which 
they  join  to  deplorei  With  some  children  the  irregularity  m 
habituftl;  they  earn  more  money  than  will  pay  the  fine^  and  if 
they  can  tie  a  thread,  head  a  pin^  or  paste  a  mat<?hbos,  they 
are  kept  away*  Others  are  incorrigible  truants,  and  some 
invariably  late^  and  the  reason  is  that  parents  and  public  alike 
need  education  on  this  point.  Last  year  out  of  the  two  millions 
mi  a  half  of  children  at  school  one  million  were  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  uf  these  only  half  had  made  tlie  required 
tttendiLnces ;  of  the  remainder  only  two-thirds  had  attended 
edficiently  often  to  earn  the  grant,  and  only  54  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  could  be  presented  for  examination. 

Of  all  the  pleas  put  forward  by  parents  the  roost  common 
u  that  of  i>overty.  That  a  wofut  amount  of  real  destitution 
€xiits  is  painfully  apparent  j  it  is  mainly  dne^ 

L  To  intemperance  and  improvidence,  leading  to  the 
grosieet  neglect  of  the  yonng. 

2*  To  stcknessj  prostrating  the  bread-winner  or  care-taker 
of  the  family. 

3,  To  widowhood  J  compelling  the  mother  to  leave  home  in 
order  to  support  her  children  ;  or 

4*  To  loss  of  work,  involving  debt,  and  often  leading  to 
the  surrender  of  tools  and  elothei*  to  the  pawnbroker. 

It  is  clear  that  all  these  conditions  arc  productive  of  dis- 
tredi,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  demand  different 
treatment.  Careful  diacrimluation  has  to  be  made  between 
tke  unfortunate  and  the  vicious ;  between  the  confirmed 
drunkard  w^io  earns  good  wages,  but  carries  little  home,  and 
the  Etriviug  yet  starving  operative  in  need  of  temporary 
heip. 

There  is  a  border-ground  between  independence  and 
]tiiipensra,  and  upon  it  dwell  thousands  of  parents.  Their 
earnings  are  small  and  precarious,  their  housing  is  dear  at 
any  price,  their  dwellings  are  demolished  over  their  heads, 
mi  they  are  driven  from  place  to  place — miserably  poor, 
m  doubt,  but  not  paupers  for  all  that.  Some  coldly  say 
theie  ought  to  be  in  the  workhouse.  Let  us  take  care  we 
io  not  drive  them  there;  there  is  no  factory  so  sure  to 
turn  out  its  fabric  as  the  English  workhouse  is  to  produce 
paupers     Drive  in  your  indigent  but  honest  poor^  and  you 
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crush  their  spirits  and  deprive  them  of  self-respect;  thus 
degraded,  they  remain  fixed  upon  you  as  a  permanent  burden. 
Elizabeth's  law  was  to  '  bring  up  the  children  to  labour  and 
work,  so  that  they  might  not  become  idle  rogues ;'  but  oAoe 
force  them  to  enter  the  '  house/  and  the  chanoes  are  they  wiU 
never  rise  to  a  higher  level.  Nor  are  we  free  from  the  c^ai^ 
of  avarice  and  insatiate  competition,  beating  down  prices  and 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor ;  this  is  a  fertile  cause*  of 
the  sheer  inability  so  often  justly  pleaded,  and,  were  the  tale 
but  fairly  told,  it  would  read  more  sadly  than  the  pathetie 
lament  of  Thomas  Hood. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  meet  the  ca9e& 
The  Act  of  1873  provided  for  the  child  of  the  outdoor  pauper^ 
but  material  help  is  wanted  for  children  who  cannot  attend 
school  for  lack  of  food  and  clothing.  Four  years  ago  I  pro- 
posed  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  children's  education 
aid  fund,  and  this  I  hope  yet  to  see  set  on  foot.  The  experi- 
ment  has  already  been  tried,  upon  a  small  scale,  in  Manchester 
and  Reading,  and  of  the  latter  town  it  is  said  that  no  parent 
can  now  plead  before  the  ma^trates  inability  on  this  score. 
Miss  Carpenter,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner, 
warmly  rcconunends  day  industrial  feeding  schools,  and  these 
are  likely  to  be  received  with  favour  by  the  public.  More 
recently,  however,  a  noble  gift  has  been  made  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  a  member  of  our 
Board,  of  1,000/.  a  year  for  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  children  not  able  to  go  to  school.  The  advantage  of 
this  will  be  that  an  association  possessing  an  organised  staff, 
will,  with  a  feeling  of  respectful  pity  for  the  deservine  poor, 
investigate  each  case  and  oiscriminate  between  real  and  sima- 
lated  need. 

But  there  are  excuses  and  excuses,  and  in  the  maoT 
cases  in  which  the  Board  has  to  proceed  to  extremities,  it 
has  to  tread  a  thorny  path.  Non-attendance  at  school  is 
a  new  crime  in  the  land,  and  even  magistrates  are  not  yet 
accustomed  to  it«  Frivolous  pretences  are  set  up  for  detain- 
ing children,  such  as  ^  minding  the  baby,'  which  sounds  plaar 
sible  enough  until  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no  baby^ 
except  perhaps  one  belonging  to  a  neighbour's  house,  fear 
the  nursing  of  which  the  education  of  a  poor  girl  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age  is  bartered  away  for  a  few  pence.  Mind* 
ing  the  baby,  even  if  it  be  the  baby  of  the  family,  meads 
too  often  for  the  child-nurse  a  crooked  spine  or  contracted 
chest,  and  something  equally  bad  for  the  victim  of  its  care* 
Or  it  is  said  'I   shan't  send  my   children  to   a  school  for 
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beggars'  brats/  or  *  My  children   can't   go  with   those   low 

S'  :1s.'  It  is  not  strange  that  decent  and  loving  mothers  should 
ye  their  scruples,  but  these  usually  vanish  upon  a  visit  to 
the  school-room,  where  dirt  has  no  place,  and  haoits  of  order 
beget  obedience.  Board  schools,  unlike  denominational  schools, 
ue  open  to  all  comers,  and  no  child  can  be  refused  because  of 
grade  or  social  inferiority.  Some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  voluntary  schools  in  London  receiving  a 
gnmt  should  be  required  to  allot  a  proportion  of  their  vacant 
plsces  as  free  seats  for  children  for  the  indigent  class,  the 
reply  was, '  Such  an  invasion  would  ruin  the  schools.'  Yet 
these  outcasts  must  somehow  be  instructed,  and  the  right  of 
jjace  is  certainly  with  them.  The  evidence  is  complete,  that 
die  iotroduction  of  this  class  has  not  disturbed  the  good  man-. 
ners  or  morals  of  the  school,  while  it  has  tended  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  children  so  admitted. 

One  thing  is  certain;  *  reservoir'  schools  there  may  be; 
mixed  and  night  schools  for  backward  children,  schools  for 
half-timers,  and  day  industrial  schools,  combining  education 
and  labour,  may  be  necessary ;  but  the  School  Board  system 
does  not  admit  of  the  separation  of  classes,  and  I  trust  never 
maj.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  teachers  and  Boards  univer- 
eally  demand  enforced  attendance.  In  his  report  of  1868  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  declared  that  irregular  attendance  and  pre- 
mature leaving  were  the  causes  of  the  badness  of  schools ;  and 
in  this  present  year  he  has  given  counsel  in  emphatic  language 
to  the  School  Boards — ^  Let  nothing  induce  them  to  shrink  from 
the  general  enforcement  of  school  attendance,  even  if  seeming 
hawhip  be  sometimes  the  result.' 

Mr.  Forster  recently  admitted  that  his  Government  was 
idrised  to  omit  London  from  the  operation  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  because  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  securing 
attendance;  and  now  his  successor  in  office  expresses  to  Par- 
liament his  amazement  that  this  work  has  been  achieved  with 
80  little  irritation  and  with  so  few  comjtlaints ;  and  to  this  the 
Home  Secretary  adds  the  weight  of  his  opinion.*  Everything 
tends  to  show  that  before  long  we  shall  see  enforced  attendance 
all  over  the  country.  A  great  mistake  has  been  committed  in 
framing  the  Agricultural  Schools  Act,  wherebv  it  is  ordered 
that  children  shall  go  to  school,  but  unfortunately  no  provision 
isinserted  for  putting  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Act  in  force, 
and  the  natural  result  follows  that  children  do  not  go  to  school. 
Nevertheless  there  ai)pears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion,  and 

»  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  Sept.  21,  1875. 
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each  day  brings  us  fresh  contributioDS,  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  being  the  latest  and  most  emphatic' 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

*  The  nearest  way  to  Newgate,'  says  the  Ordinary  of  that 
stronghold,  ^  is  the  public  street.'  Put  a  boy  there,  and  he  is 
sure  to  find  his  way  sooner  or  later.  Now  multitudes  of  small 
children  and  big  boys  are  purposely  cast  upon  the  streets  by 
their  parents,  who  bid  them  *  find  for  themselves,'  and  forbid  them 
to  return  empty-handed.  They  are  half-starving  and  grossly 
ignorant,  yet  early  proficients  in  the  school  of  vice.  The  public 
belief  is  that  the  School  Board  by  one  touch  of  its  wand  can 
clear  the  streets  of  this  *  Arab '  class.  When  the  ratepayers  ask 
why  so  much  of  energy  is  spent  in  securing  regular  attendance 
at  school  when  thousands  do  not  go  at  all,  we  reply  that  we 
cannot  interfere  with  any  unless  they  are  of  school  age ;  that 
we  must  not  touch  one  unless  found  begging ;  and  that  none 
may  be  captured  unless  in  company  with  reputed  thieves.  The 
thousands  of  fusee-vendors,  newspaper-boys,  street-sweepers, 
and  what  not,  if  within  age,  are  individually  known,  and  their 
school  attendance  closely  watched.  But,  beyond  these,  we  have 
a  crowd  of  half- famished,  half-naked  children,  who  prowl  about 
alleys  and  railway  arches,  fruit-markets  and  the  river  foreshore, 
and  the  difficulty  of  pressing  them  into  school  is  almost  in- 
superable. They  are  no  man's  children,  and  live  on  no  man's 
land ;  they  deny  their  age,  give  false  addresses,  and  pass  over 
the  boundary  so  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  School  Board 
officers.  The  street-orderly  system  of  the  Corporation  has 
given  employment  to  hui^reds  of  the  elder  boys,  and  many 
more  have  been  rescued  by  such  movements  as  those  of 
Dr.  Bernardo  and  the  Shoeblack  Brigade.  But  multitudes 
escape  every  endeavour  to  reclaim  them,  and  these  are  those 
most  seen  by  the  public  and  by  foreigners  who  frequent  our 
city  and  wonder  at  our  neglect.  It  is,  therefore,  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  officers  of  the  Board  have  dealt  with 
3,986  cases,  of  which  2,042  have  been  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  380  on  board  five  certified  training-ships,  and  the  rest 
to  homes  and  refuges. 

That  the  action  of  the  School  Board  has  greatly  thinned 

*  The  experience  of  countries  where  national  education  is  many  generatioiu 
old  ought  to  encourage  us.  In  I'russia  and  in  Saxony  the  attendance  of  children 
between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  is  so  punctual  that  rapid  progress  and 
sound  teaching  are  the  result  One  of  the  Communal  authorities  of  Switzerland 
lately  said,  *  We  are  a  poor  people,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a  single  person 
uneducated.* 
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the  rankB  of  young  London  delinquents  is  proved  by  abundant 
judicial  testimony.  The  school  visitors  and  the  Industrial 
School  officers  work  in  concert ;  each  juvenile  culprit  is  known, 
constant  raids  are  made  upon  his  haunts,  and  when  unearthed 
it  does  not  avail  him  to  plead,  as  he  invariably  does,  that  he  is 
a  ^  half-timer,'  or  ^  over  thirteen.'  Thus  1,954  little  vagabonds 
have  been  tracked  to  their  dens,  restored  to  parents  from  whom 
they  had  escaped,  compelled  to  submit  to  control  and  go  to 
school ;  and  in  every  such  case  a  far  greater  result  has  been 
secured  than  where  a  boy  is  placed  in  a  reformatory  at  the 
public  expense. 

TRAINING   8HIP8. 

The  Board  has  felt  no  scruple  as  to  the  expediency  of  train- 
ing the  street  Arabs  for  seafaring  life.  As  a  rule  the  boys 
delight  in  it,  and  the  nation  is  the  gainer.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  classed  able  seamen  in 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  that  an  increasing  proportion  are 
foreigners,  rarely  as  competent  as  Englishmen  for  the  duties  of 
seamanship,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  event  of  war. 
An  experienced  officer  says :  ^  The  training  and  sending  of  boys 
to  sea  at  an  early  age  would,  to  an  important  extent,  improve  the 
tone  and  character  of  merchant  seamen  (generally  (a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write),  and  make  them  of 
geater  value  both  to  the  shipping  interest  and  to  the  country.' 
There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  lest  boys  should  be  encouraged 
too  readily  to  come  to  us  for  maintenance ;  for  unnatural  parents 
would  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  turning  them  upon  the 
streets  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  to  sea  at  the  public 
expense.  This  difficulty  has  to  be  keenly  guarded  against ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  tne  checks  are  sufficiently  stringent  ta 
prevent  the  abuse  which  would  lead  to  the  absorption  by  the 
crafty  of  a  *  provision  intended  for  the  needy.' 

CHILD   EMIGRATION. 

Upon  this  subject  our  experience  is  as  yet  limited ;  a  score 
of  boys  have  been  sent  out  to  Canada  by  their  own  desire  and 
with  the  consent  of  their  nearest  relatives.  They  have  all 
ffone  under  the  care  of  the  managers  of  the  Boys'  Home; 
farmers  have  received  them  into  their  families,  and  no  question 
as  to  their  well-being  has  been  raised.  But,  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Doyle's  Seport  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  *  Pauper 
Emigrants,'  1875,  it  is  well  that  the  public  mind  should  be  set 
at  rest  as  to  the  prospects  of  British  children  sent  out  to  the 
colonies.   It  may  be  permitted  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  own 
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obfiervatioiis  go,  the  answers  offered  to  Mr.  Doyle  are  as  satis- 
factory as  they  are  truthful ;  and,  further,  I  think  that  gentle- 
man himself  is  the  best  witness  to  the  excellent  nature  of  the 
efforts  carried  on  by  the  benerolent  ladies  who  manage  the 
Canadian  homes,  inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  *  the  liberal 
and  unostentatious  way  in  which  they  devote  the  rare  gifbs 
with  which  they  are  endowed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  very  one- 
rous duties  undertaken  by  them  is  beyond  all  praise.' ' 

Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  to  the  country 
of  the  pauper  class.  An  inmate  of  one  of  our  workhousea 
recently  died  who  had  gone  in  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  coat 
the  union  1,275/.  for  maintenance,  and  the  well  cared-for  condi- 
tion of  all  tends  to  longevity.  What  we  want  is  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  class ;  and  We  believe  that,  judiciously 
-carried  out,  a  system  of  emigration  rids  the  country  of  a  great 
burden,  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  to  new  lands  children 
who,  under  altered  circumstances,  become  to  them  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse.' 

SCHOOL  FEES  AND  FBEE  SCHOOLS. 

We  come  now  to  deal  with  the  inquiry  how  far  compulsory 
attendance  can  be  carried  out  if  the  school-places  are  not 
•absolutely  free. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  still  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 

I  Every  one  who  goes  to  Niagara  sees  the  home  there.  Of  this  home,  Mr. 
Dojle  says :  '  It  contains  1 20  children,  is  in  very  good  order,  and  scnipulonsly  dean.' 
In  the  Durham  District,  Mr.  Doyle  visited  a  third  of  the  children  settled  there. 
He  says  :  *  I  found  the  duties  of  inspection  admirably  discharged  ;  there  is  gTMt 
readiness  in  Canada  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  adopt  children,  and  it  is  as  easy 
there  to  feed  a  child  as  a  dackon.'  He  continues :  '  These  very  yonng  children  art 
usually  treated  with  kindness,  and  practically  they  become  members  of  the  family. 
The  adopted  child  fares  no  worse  on  the  whole  than  the  farmer's  own  child/ 

Again,  he  says :  *  I  have  driven  through  miles  of  fbrest  to  find  the  child  of  whom 
I  was  in  quest  in  a  remote  log  hut  or  shanty.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a  child  so  placed  was  hard  and  dreary.  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  adoption  that  came  under  my  notice  were  in  homes  of  humble  cha- 
racter. I  saw  quite  enough  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  any  better  class  of  ser- 
vice as  a  preparation  for  Canadian  life  cannot  be  found.' 

'  There  recently  appeared  in  our  journals  a  paragniph  headed  '  The  Mother  of 
Criminals,'  as  from  the  *  New  York  Times,'  and  it  was  discredited.  Bnt  the  ikcti 
are  now  verified  and  published  by  the  New  York  Prison  Association.    Eighty-five 

{ears  ago  three  neglected  sist<'rs  were  deserted  by  their  parents  in  a  village  of  the 
rpper  Hudson.  Cared  for,  they  might  have  become  the  mothers  of  honest  and 
virtuous  men  and  women.  Instoad  of  that  they  were  left  to  wander  in  the  lanes 
and  roads,  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  gang  of  vagabonds,  resortine  to 
crime  for  a  living,  and  drifting  back  occasionally  to  the  county  poorhonse  as  theii 
•  home.'  Their  children  were  petty  thieves,  tramps  and  prostitutes ;  some,  as  the 
droie  enlarged,  became  adepts  in  bolder  crimes  and  an  ignoble  life.  Dmnkudi. 
lunatics  and  idiots  there  were,  but  none,  so  fkr  as  is  known,  were  of  virtnooi  life* 
The  descendants  of  these  sisters  now  number  hundreds  of  paupers,  criminals  and 
Imiatics,  maintained  by  the  taxes  of  thef  people. '  *  ' ' 
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tke  Ixmdon  Boards  it  may  be  a  testimony  of  some  value  to  say 
that  it  has  never  had  a  free  school,  nor  even  a  free  place,  as 
snchy  in  any  of  its  schools.  There  is  in  every  case  a  fee, 
greater  or  less.  .  In  five  years  117,000  children  have  been 
brought  into.0chool,  and  yet  it  will  hie  remembered  that  only 
ha  1,116  cases  were  fees  paid  or  remitted.  It  is  admitted 
that,  the  average  fee  is  low,  and  this  can  be  justified  only 
by.  the  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  population  ;  but  the 
Board  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  raising  the  fees, 
and  18  steadily  aiming  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  parents.  This  subject  is  one  upon  which  divergent 
ofMmiona  exist ;  the  case  of  the  free  school  is  commonly  put 
thna — that  ^  each  parish  should  supply  education  free  of  charge 
to. the  children  of  the  industrial  classes;  and  it  is  argued 
npoo  the  ground  of  right  that  a  national  system  of  educa* 
tion,  which  offers  to  every  child  the  means  of  development^ 
should  not  be  left  to  charity  or  accident,  or  the  will  of  the 
parent,  but  be  regarded  as  his  inalienable  right,  which  it 
IB  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  assured  to  him.  It  is  the 
clearest  duty  of  Government  to  insist,  through  an  efficient 
system  of  education,  that  such  ignorance  shall  no  longer  con- 
tinue ;  and  since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  some  children 
to  obtain  such  education  on  account  of  the  cost,  it  is  the  dutv 
of  the  State  to  provide  it  freely,  and  if  free  for  one  class  it 
must  be  free  for  alL'  ^ 

Thia  argument  of  right  has  been  endorsed  and  carried  fur- 
ther by  Earl  Russell,  its  latest  convert,  who  is  content  with 
oothing  less  than  that  the  State  should  ^  take  care  of  every  one 
of 'its  children  till  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,'  and,  not  being 
at  present  in  office,  sees  no  shadow  of  difficulty  about  levying 
an. additional  sixpence  on  income  for  the  purpose.  His  Lord- 
ship most  have  forgotten  how  the  House  of  Commons  treated 
the  proposal  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1862  when  an  education 
vote  was  asked  for  813,441/.,  and  how  under  the  Revised 
CSode  an  unfortunate  reduction  from  12^.  3(/.  to  8«.  6cf.  per 
scholar  was  the  result 

There  are  those  who  would  deny  the  right  of  a  child  to 
have  free  education,  just  as  they  would  to  providing  it  with 
boots  and  bread  and  butter  free  ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is 
the  parents'  duty  to  educate  the  mind,  as  it  is  to  clothe  and 
nourish  the  body,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  State  to  see 
that  the  child  does  not  suffer  through  the  inability  or  indif- 
ierence'of  the  parent.     This  is  precisely  what  the  Elementary 

'  ICr.  Jesse  Collings,  who  estimates  the  annual  cost)  at  \L  12«.  ^d,  each  child, 
!•  aboat  fiye  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling. 
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Education  Act    aims  at,  and   -what  every  School  Board  is 
charged  to  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  arising  from  a  reasonaUe 
scale  of  fees  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  ground  that  (1)  it  is 
just,  as  recognising  and  insisting  upon  the  parental  obligation ; 
(2)  it  is  politic,  as  enlisting  and  fostering  the  parents'  interesi 
and  co-operation;  (3)  it  is  fair,  as  compelling  the  reluctant 
parent  to  pay  what  the  willing  readily  contribute;  (4)  it  pro- 
motes regularity  of  attendance,  the  parent  who  pays  lookii^ 
well  after  his  purchase;  while  (5)  it  cherishes  the  inestimable 
virtues  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance.  My  own  experience 
is  that  the  teachers  prefer  a  fee,  and  that  parents  prefer  to  con- 
tribute something  even  out  of  their  poverty.  Deficient  as  the 
people  are  in  letters,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  lacking  in  moral 
sensibility  as  to  wish  that  their  neighbours  should  bear  their 
burdens  for  them. 

Earl  Russell  is  credited  with  having  said  in  1841 :  *  A 
charge  as  large  as  is  in  all  cases  desirable ;  instruction  is  gene- 
rally valued  at  what  it  costs.  It  is  really  better  that  the  very 
poorest  should  pay  something,  in  order  that  tJiey  may  value 
what  they  receive.'  Apart  from  the  greatly  increased  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  of  free  schools,  it  must  not  be  concealed  from 
view  that  the  abolition  of  fees,  would  surely  result  in  the 
annihilation  of  voluntary  schools.  Now,  it  was  the  distinct 
determination  of  the  Legislature  that,  in  so  far  as  these  were 
eflScient,  they  should  be  utilised  and  not  destroyed.  They 
have  within  the  last  ten  years  cost  their  supporters  some 
millions  of  money,  and  they  are  sustained  at  present  by 
251,000  subscribers,  with  an  annual  contribution  of  616,000/. 
A  parallel  is  furnished  by  the  complaints  that  were  made 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  Nonconformists  that  their  schools  were 
being  borne  down  by  the  competition  of  schools  built  and  sup- 
ported by  Government  grants,  which  they,  on  conscientious 
grounds,  were  unable  to  share ;  and,  as  a  fact,  many  of  their 
schools  were  weakened  and  broken  up.  And  what  would 
happen  now  to  the  Denominational  Schools  ?  They  must  be 
inevitably  swept  out  of  the  field  by  Free  Schools,  and  the 
ratepayers  would  be  called  upon  to  take  the  heavy  charge  ot 
instructing  the  vast  number  of  children  thus  thrown  upon  their 
hands. 

THE   INFANT   DEPARTMENT. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  look  within  the  building  and 
observe  the  processes  of  work.  There  are  three  primary  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled:  (1)  the  body  needs  care,  and  to  this 
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end  overcrowding  must  be  avouledy  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion  secured ;  the  class-rooms  must  be  sufficient,  the  desks  well 
adapted,  and  the  playground  ample;  (2)  the  intellect  needs 
deTelo[Hnent  and  instruction ;  and  (3)  the  moral  faculties  require 
training.  Let  satisfactory  results  be  forthcoming  in  these  par- 
ticiilars,  and  we  have  a  soundly  educated  people. 

England  is  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  the  attention 
paid  to  children  in  infancy.  In  Americii,  Saxony  and  Switzer- 
land, the  Infant  School  as  we  have  it  is  scaroely  known ;  few 
children  are  received  under  six  years  of  age.  AVith  us  atten- 
dance is  required  at  five,  and  children  are  received  as  early  as 
three;  and  of  the  2^  millions  on  the  English  register,  one 
million  are  below  seven  years.  There  are  those  who  question 
the  advantage  of  teaching  children  of  such  tender  age.  Were 
the  object  simply  to  force  instruction,  to  make  precocious  chil- 
dren and  hasten  the  period  of  liberation  for  labour,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  when  these  early 
years  may  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  imitation,  and  for  imparting  habits  of  order  and  obe- 
dience. It  was  Juvenal  who  said  *  When  the  seventh  year  is 
gone  over  the  head  of  the  boy,  ere  he  has  renewed  his  first 
teeth,  although  you  put  him  under  the  instruction  of  a  thousand 
most  venerable  masters,  from  that  time  he  remains  the  same ; 
the  blossom  is  set,  the  character  is  formed.' 

Nil  dictu  fcedum  visuqae  hsec  limina  tangat    .     .     . 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reyerentia. 

The  recognised  rule  is  that  of  every  10,000  pupils  1,200 
ought  to  be  above  thirteen.  Some  years  since,  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fiur  quoted  the  actual  number  of  senior  children  as  440  only^ 
and  every  year  it  sinks  to  a  lower  point.  With  this  fact  before 
us  of  the  growing  tendency  to  withdraw  children  from  school 
at  an  early  age,  it  is  all  the  more  important  diligently  to  sow  in 
the  early  spring.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  mere  infants 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  attendance  of  elder  girls  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  mother,  are  accustomed  to  take  care  of  the 
family.  If  this  be  so,  and  all  modem  experience  confirms  it, 
who  can  overstate  the  value  educationally  of  these  earliest 
years. 

Desirous  on  the  one  hand  not  to  diminish  the  family  re- 
sources, and  on  the  other  to  permit  no  injury  to  the  elder 
duldren,  soon  to  escape  from  control,  the  Board  has  sought  to 
Bolve  a  knotty  problenu  Day  nurseries,  or  crSches  (twentv- 
three  of  which  exist  in  London),  cannot  be  maintained  out  of  the 
ntepayers'  money ;  all,  therefore,  that  could  be  done  was  to 
encoonge  the  bringing  of  babies  to  school,  allotting  to  them  a 
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special  room,  and  fitting  it  with  cots  or  cribs.  Here  an 
always  to  be  seen  weak  and  ill-nourished  little  ones,  drowsy^ 
restless  or  tried  by  pain,  who  are  quietly  lifted  from  the 
gallery,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  kind  pupil  teacher  to  be 
amused  with  toys  and  pictures,  or  hushed  to  sleep.  Tlie 
majority,  however,  of  these  infants  are  strong  and  quick 
enough  to  be  the  subjects  of  appropriate  teaching.  Most  of 
our  staiF  have  had  some  opportunity  in  the  various  trainiiiff 
colleges  of  studying  the  Kindergarten  system,'  and  the  Boeca 
has  appointed  a  special  instructor  to  impart  it  to  the  pupil- 
teachers.  For  details  of  the  system,  I  may  refer  those  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  to  an  admirable  paper  read  before  the 
Congress  at  Glasgow  by  Miss  Manning,  remarking  only  that 
the  aim  is  not  to  develop  a  child's  nature  by  a  course  of 
routine  lessons,  but  to  educe  its  varied  faculties  by  pleasurable 
and  intelligent  exercise.  Sand,  clay,  chalk,  cardboard,  ball^j 
cubes,  bridges,  sticks  and  perforators,  are  aJl  at  hand ;  niasic« 
singing,  and  marching  fill  up  the  hours  of  a  morning  happy, 
and  all  too  short. 

OUR   RAW   MATERIAL. 

The  Board  schools  differ  from  others  in  the  raw  material  on 
which  they  work.  Much  is  of  the  most  unpromising  kind ;  in 
some  districts  the  children  are  cleanly,  regular,  and  orderly, 
but  in  other  and  densely  po[)uIated  parts  they  are  dirty, 
habitually  truant,  and  grossly  ignorant.  The  following  picture 
of  a  Battersea  boy  may  serve  as  representative  of  a  considerable 
class ; — 

Trousers  that  barely  cover  with  their  rags  his  nakedness, 
and  a  shirt  that  exhibits  in  the  absence  of  any  regard  for 
buttons  the  tawny  flesh  of  his  well-developed  chest  down  to  the 
waist,  are  almost  the  sole  articles  of  raiment.  His  feet  are 
bare,  and  his  long  hair  cannot  have  been  combed  for  many 
weeks ;  the  toilet  which  is  in  vogue  in  this  part  of  the  world 
being  evidently  neither  extravagant  nor  costly.  Three  other 
small  children,  all  alike  diminutive  for  their  ages,  run  about 
the  house  unkempt  and  wild  as  young  savages,  delighting  in 
the  dirt  and  the  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  clothing  to 
which  parental  neglect  leaves  them ;  the  mother  earning 
money  as  an  itinerant  hawker  during  the  day,  and  the  fiither 
being  in  full  employment  on  good  wages  at  neighbouring  gas 
works.  And  in  such  circumstances  500  persons,  more  or  less, 
are  reared  in  iJie  leading  street  of  the  quarter. 

Such  a  description  as  the  above  adds  significance  to  the 

I    .  .^  Or  Frobel's  System,  now  Uigolj  nsed  on  tho  Coatlnant  and  in  AmerioiL , 
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fact  that  our  Board  has  taken  over  from  12,000  to  14,000  such 
children  from  Ragged  schools,  where  they  gave  a  nominal  at- 
tendance for  the  sake  of  food  and  shelter.^  It  will  easily  be 
understood  that  the  sudden  influx  of  neglected  children  of  this 
class  must  be  a  disturbing  element  in  our  schools,  and  one 
sorely  to  try  the  energy  and  patience  of  our  teachers.  Young 
urchins  who  can  gain  admission  nowhere  else  come  to  the 
Board  school,  whose  teacher  has  no  option  but  to  receive  them. 
Greatly  is  it  to  the  honour  of  some  of  our  teachers  that  they 
have  even  preferred  such  rude  fields  of  labour,  and  have  made 
the  work  one  of  love — a  work  that  has  not  been  unrewarded. 

With  such  drawbacks  amid  a  large  population  it  is  not 
easy  to  show  high  results.  As  time  advances,  steady  pro- 
gress is  perceptible,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  1873  out 
of  1,500,000  children,  only  71,500,  or  1  in  20,  presented 
themselves  for  examination  in  anything  beyond  the  rudiments 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  (the  true  standard  of  that 
London  Alderman  whose  illiterate  blunder  about  the  three  B's 
has  passed  into  a  byword),  and  of  those  that  went  in  a  large 
proportion  failed.  Last  year,  however,  there  was  a  marked 
improvement.  The  Board  inspector  in  London  distinctly  re- 
ports that  the  children  of  the  more  degraded  class  have  been 
and  are  being '  lifted  up.'  Faces  are  cleaner  than  of  yore,  hands 
are  shown  with  greater  confidence,  language  is  purer,  clothing 
less  scanty  and  tattered,  shoes  and  stockings  more  rarely  want- 
ing. Corporal  punishment,  at  first  often  employed,  is  now  sel- 
dom resorted  to,  and  general  discipline  is  better  maintained. 
Punctuality  of  attendance  is  imj)roving,  and  the  percentage  of 
absence  from  all  causes  is  27  in  1874,  against  31  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Stragglers  are  fewer,  and  running  to  be  in  place 
before  the  bell  ceases  ringing  is  becoming  the  rule.  50  per 
eent.  of  the  children  are  present  at  9  o'clock,  80  per  cent,  at 
9.30,  and  90  at  2  p.m.  Total  absenteeism  is  greatly  on  the  de- 
crease, and  absence  for  one  or  more  half  days  in  the  week  has 
been  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

'  The  ncquirition  may  be  best  undorstood  by  a  description  of  one  of  them 

giren  by  Loid  Shaftesbory : — '  The  arerage  attendance  at  the  school  waa  260,  and 

Uw  ages  rarieil  from  5  to  17 ;  412  had  no  parents,  21  had  stepmothers,  and  7  were 

the  children  of  conyicts.   They  had  all  been  coal-pickers  on  the  river  side,  or  sellers 

m  the  streets,  or  hunted  by  police,  for  habitually  stealing  food  ;  27  had  been  in 

prison,  36  run  away  from  home,  19  slept  in  lodging-houses,  41  lived  by  begging, 

31  never  slept  in  a  bed,  17  had  no  shoes,  and  13  no  aip  or  bonnet,  17  no  under- 

dothes  whatever.     Mercifhl  as  the  provision  was,  it  was  rather  shelter  than 

wAmA,    These  children  were  subject  to  no  regular  discipline  ;  it  was  not  necessary 

tint  they  should  be  dean  or  clothed,  and  it  was  not  pretended  to  give  them 

hook-lflttning.'    This  represents  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  be  the  condition 

vkt  it  niBy,  the  Board  cannot  and  would  not  refuse  these  children. 
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TEACHING    POWER. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  our  schools  has  been  im- 
proved, but  it  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  high.  The 
difficulty  is  perpetually  recurring  how  to  secure  teachers  strooff 
enough  at  once  to  give  efficient  instruction  and  to  command 
their  classes.  '  In  the  race  after  high  percentage,  the  *^  art  of 
teaching,"  has  been  almost  overlooked.'  The  consequence  is, 
that  all  over  the  country  the  inspectors  speak  of  the  unsatis- 
factory  state  of  the  jjupil  teachers ;  *  their  writing  does  not 
express  thought,  their  reading  lacks  force  and  meaning,  and 
their  addition  and  subtraction  are  faulty.'  The  Report  of  the 
London  Board  is  better  than  this,  but  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  far  too  few  qualified  assistants,  and  two  slight  a  conneo- 
tion  between  the  pupil  teacher  and  the  principals.'  No  ques- 
tion can  be  more  vital  than  this  of  the  training  of  the  junior 
teachers,  who  must  be  the  seniors  of  a  few  years  hence.  It  ia 
therefore  with  satisfaction  we  learn  that  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors has  taken  this  matter  seriously  in  hand,  and  is  oiFering 
Seat  stimulus  to  this  all  essential  subject  of  study.  Mr. 
atthew  Aniold,  having  lately  returned  from  visiting  schools 
on  the  Continent  in  1862,  said : — 

I  cannot  e&y  that  the  impression  made  upon  mc  by  the  English 
schools  at  this  return  to  them  has  been  a  hopeful  one.  If  I  compare 
them  with  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  I  find  in  them  a  lack  of  in- 
telligent life,  much  more  striking  now  than  it  was  when  I  returned 
firom  the  Continent  in  1859.  This  change  is  certainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  school  legislation  of  1862. 

And  again : — 

The  mode  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  has  certainly  fidlen  off 

*  *  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  interest  the  children,  or  to  quicken  their 
po'wers  of  obserTation.  The  same  stereotyped  stylo  is  used  in  physical  geographj, 
the  inspector  reporting— The  master  is  examining  in  physical  geography,  ami 
gravely  inculcating  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  that  "  the  name  yoo  know 
lime  by  is  chalk,"  and  that  "the  tide  is  water  in  progressive  motion ;  whilst  a 
pupil-teacher  is  giving  an  object  lesson  on  "flint"  without  an  object  before  him. 
Also  the  following  fearful  jumble  was  the  upshot  of  a  routine  lesson  on  th«  ther- 
mometer. One  boy  writes:— "A  thermometer  is  an  instrument  with  which  we 
measure  hcAt  with.  They  have  ice  down  at  the  bottom  and  boiling  water  at  the 
top  of  the  instrument ;  it  is  hot  at  the  top  and  cold  at  the  bottom ;  it  has  merkeiy 
in  it.  They  put  different  numbers  on  it."  Another  boy  informs  us  that*' the 
thermometer  is  an  article  which  tells  us  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  when  it  ia 
cold.  When  the  merkery  swells  up  to  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  we  know  it  is 
going  to  be  flne."  All  this  may  provoke  a  smile,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  very  eeriona 
matter.  The  original  idea  of  having  objects  to  teach  from  was  good  as  an  excep- 
tional thing.  But  instead  of  a  teacher  exercising  his  ingenuity  and  brains  to 
give  a  descriptive  account  of  an  article  or  animal,  in  an  interesting  yet  instractiT^ 
manner,  he  simply  hoists  up  a  picture  or  a  model,  and  leaves  the  main  part  oi  tha 
business  to  the  eye,  and  not  the  understanding  of  the  scholar.'— ifr.  Bieh'i  BefoH^ 
1875. 
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in  intelligence,  spirit,  and  inventiyenefls,  during  the  four  or  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  my  lost  report. 

Again,  in  1868,  he  said : — 

The  performance  of  candidates  is  weaker  and  more  inaccurate  than 
uss  the  performance  of  the  larger  number  six  years]  ago,  and  for  the 
Int  year  or  two  has  been  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  No  inspector 
cun  be  surprised  at  tliis  who  compares  the  present  acquirements  of  the 
Tiat  majority  of  the  pupil-teachers  of  his  district,  in  the  yearly  ex- 
aminations which  they  have  to  pass  before  him,  with  those  which  he 
remembers  ten  years  ago. 

Again,  in  1872,  he  remarks : — 

-  The  growing  interest  and  concern  in  education  will  of  itself  tend  to 
ruse  and  swell  the  instruction  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  revival  tlius  anticipated  has  come,  and  now^  in  1875,  he 
points  ont  the  remaining  weakness : — 

The  weakness  is  in  the  unawakened  and  uninformed  minds  of  the 
majority  of  our  school  children,  even  of  those  who  can  pass  the  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  sometimes  in  an  extra 
sabject  or  two  besides.  This  exceeds,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
ooything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  other  countries. 

On  the  question  of  the  improved  supply  of  pupil-teachers, 
he  adds,  *  The  great  interest  which  is  now  directed  to  popu- 
lar education  will  create  in  this  country,  and  on  a  far  vrider 
scale  than  formerly,  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher 
and  his  function,  and  will  tend  to  make  his  function  an  object 
of  ambition,  rather  than  of  avoidance.  This  with  time  vrill  un- 
doubtedly attract  a  better  supply  of  pupil  teachers  to  the  pro- 
fession.* This  is  already  the  case  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
London  Board  is  securing  more  boys,  and  of  a  better  class, 
as  pupil-teachers,  and  girls  of  superior  ability.  It  has  arrived 
at  an  important  resolution  to  gather  its  pupil-teachers  at 
stated  centres  for  systematic  instruction  under  the  most  com- 
petent teachers  in  the  various  subjects. 

An  impression  has  long  existed  that,  as  women  were  willing 
to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  remuneration  than  men,  their  capa- 
city must  be  inferior.  The  Experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  shown  this  to  be  by  no  means  the  case.  Opportunities  of 
superior  training  are  now  being  thrown  open  to  them  on  all 
siaes,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  highly  educated  leaders  of  the 
sex,  and  the  scale  of  their  remuneration  is  approximating  to  that 
of  male  teachers.'     In  1846  the  average  salary  of  the  latter 

'  'The  low  teaching  power  of  women  hitherto  has  occasioned  this  serious 

'  d  dindyantage  to  them ;  that  almost  if  not  aU,  the  highest  teaching  in 

for  girls,  is  given  by  men.    Thus  while  so  few  occupations  are  opened  to 

the  most  honourable  and  most  remunerative  part  of  what  might  fairly  bo 
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in  England  and  Wales  was  about  30/. ;  whereas  in  1873  their 
average  was  103/.  lis.,  the  average  for  women  standing  at 
62/.  \0s.  The  scale  of  salaries  adopted  by  the  London  Board 
is — for  head  teachers,^  male  110/.,  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
210/.,  and  female  90/.,  rising  to  150/.;  for  candidates  6«.  per 
week ;  and  for  pupil  teachers,  male  9^.  a  week,  rising  to  16«.» 
and  female  As.^  rising  to  \0s, 

OUBRIOULUM. 

To  Professor  Huxley  is  due  in  great  measure  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  school  curriculum  adopted  in  1871  by  the  London 
Board,  which  became  in  turn  a  model  to  the  country  at  large. 
The  standard  set  before  teachers  and  taught  was  altogether 
raised.  The  need  for  this  was  sufficiently  apparent,  when 
inspectors  had  to  report  that  *in  only  29  out  of  177  schools 
did  the  teachers  interrogate  the  children  in  what  they  read 
and  learnt,  and  where  it  was  impossible  for  the  mass  of  the 
children  to  become  either  intelligent  or  reflective.'  As  the  Home 
Secretary  recently  said  to  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools^ 
*  You  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  your  schools  as  you  have 
done ;  people  must  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  we  are 
going  to  be  content  with  the  sort  of  education  we  had  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act.' 

ENTERTAINING  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  very  important  adjunct  to  every  well-ordered 
school  that  there  should  be  good  libraries  for  the  use  both  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  Boards  can  supply  books  of  refer- 
ence for  the  former  alone,  but  the  tide  of  vicious  literature 
for  the  young  of  both  sexes  needs  to  be  met  by  the  provision  of 
books  pure  and  healthy  in  tone,  and  in  themselves  attractive. 
For  this  1  venture  to  plead  strenuously.  When  a  school  is 
opened  in  the  MetToi>olis  a  key  is  handed  to  the  managers 
which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  key  of  knowledge. 
Reading  is  the  child's  key  to  unlock  the  treasury-house  of 

their  own  province,  passes  into  other  hands.'  And  the  objection  is  admitted  to  bo 
valid  by  the  teachers  themselves,  -who  sny,  *  Nor  as  the  case  stands  at  present 
have  we  any  right  to  complain.  But  the  members  of  any  profession  must  of 
necei^sity  stand  comparatively  low  in  public  ef^teem  who  are  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  portions  of  their  own  work.  Lot  us  hope  that  the  pain 
with  which  it  is  recognised  that  the  exclusion  is,  in  great  measure  at  least,  un- 
avoidable now,  may  be  the  first  step  towards  a  better  state  of  things,  whidi  shall 
set  aside  so  humiliating  a  necessity  at  some  not  far  distant  day.' 

^  Of  15,384  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  6,685  are  provided  with  houses 
rent  free.  In  addition  to  this  the  share  of  grant  must  be  calculated,  as  also,  in 
the  case  of  London,  a  bonus  for  pupil-teachers. 
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literature ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  we  put  the  instru- 
ment into  his  hands  if  the  storehouse  is  inaccessible.  No  en- 
joyment is  so  safe,  no  pleasure  so  cheap  and  enduring,  as 
entertaini^  moral  Uterature.  What  we  want  is  not  a  class  of 
books  similar  to  those  read  in  school,  but  such  as  possess  un-r 
fidlinff  charm  for  the  young,  opening  to  them  new  worlds,  and 
spreading  before  them  the  feast  of  imagination.  The  vile 
trash  that  incites  boys  to  rival  deeds  of  wickedness  can  only 
be  displaced  by  books  of  travel  and  adventure,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  ardour  and  courage,-  the  worthy  successors  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Sandford  and  Merton,  or  Miss  Edgeworth's  Moral 
and  Popular  Tales.  ^ 

TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volumes  published 
within  the  century  is  one  consisting  of  papers  written  by 
working  men  delegated  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
writers,  one  and  all,  cry  aloud  for  technical  instruction  in  our 
schools.  Locomotives  made  from  English  designs  at-  Le 
Creuzot  startled  them,  while  chairs,  tables  and  woven  fabrics 
ctosed  them  to  exclaim  in  the  old  aphorism : — ^  The  stranger 
boys  of  an  Englishman  the  skin  of  a  fox  for  a  groat,  and  sells 
him  the  tail  again  for  a  shilling.'  There  is  no  question  of 
greater  interest  to  the  country,  nor  one  in  which  the  nation  has 
been  slower  to  learn ;  and  now  when  our  manufacturing  su- 

{remacy  is  endangered,  the  lesson  becomes  painful.  The 
fechanics'  Institutes,  the  Schools  of  Design,  the  modem 
Evening  Classes,  have  done  an  excellent  work,  but  it  must  be 
incomplete  till  some  knowledge  of  science  and  art  is  communi- 
cated in  a  popular  form  in  our  Elementary  Schools.  These 
studies  receive  encouragement  from  the  London  Board,  and 
prizes  have  been  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  as  an  incen- 
tive. Lessons  in  science  and  drawing  are  given  in  all  our 
schools,  and  the  teachers  are  quick  to  encourage  evidence  of 
talent.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  centrtu  schools  shall 
be  established,  where  these  studies,  in  their  higher  branches, 
may  be  prosecuted  by  pupils  of  unusual  promise. 

*  The  boroagh  of  Leeds  has  furnished  nn  excellent  example  of  our  large  towns. 
A  Libnrjr  Committee  has  been  formed  by  the  munici]>alitj,  who  charge  themselves 
with  the  cost  of  libraries  deposited  in  selected  schools,  and  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  books,  and  the  issue  and  reception,  are  arranged  for  by  the  public  librarian. 
In  addition  to  this,  Leeds  possesses  a  tree  library  of  16,000  volumes. 
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LAWS   OF   HEALTH. 

This  instruction  in  science  serves  a  double  purpose ;  not 
only  does  it  qualify  our  boys  to  enter  more  intelligently  the 
walks  of  skilled  manufacturing  industry,  but  it  makes  plain  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  the  great  laws  of  health  and  domestic 
economy.  *  Of  a  truth,'  says  Carlyle,  *  stupidity  is  strong, 
most  strong,'  and  probably  in  few  things  more  so  than  in  those 
which  pertain  to  health.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  children  are  sacrificed  each  spring  and  autumn 
to  stubborn  prejudice  and  wilful  ignorance ;  that  many  who 
survive  the  ordeal  of  infancy  struggle  through  a  childhood 
made  joyless  by  a  stunted  growth  and  undermined  constitution ; 
and  that  many  a  hapless  infant 

Keceives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 

The  young  disease,  which  must  subdue  at  length, 

Grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his  strength.' 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  children  in  our  schools,  as  also  in 
Leeds  and  other  large  provincial  towns,  receive  elementary 
instruction  in  these  vital  subjects.  Want  of  nutritious  food  is 
often  the  result,  not  of  poverty,  but  of  inferior  preparation ;  to 
meet  this,  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  to  elder  girls 
practical  lessons  in  cookery.  The  importance  of  good  drainagCi 
the  blessing  of  fresh  air,  the  curse  of  dirt, — all  are  lessons  best 
learnt  by  children  under  the  eye    of   teachers    themselves 

*  Bishop  Blomfiold  pointed  out  in  eloquent  language  the  chief  foe  to  Tirtoou 
life : — '  The  want  of  a  aecent  and  cleanly  habitation  is  one  of  the  chief  evils  whidi 
oppress  the  poor ;  neatness,  order,  and  comfort  are  unknown  in  their  miserable 
and  overcrowded  dwellings ;  modest  reserve  is  impracticable,  delicacy  of  feeling  ii 
destroyed,  grossness  of  manners  and  language — the  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  admits  of  no  retirement,  seclusion,  and  meditation — become  the  hibit  of 
childhood,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse  in  future  years.  Kone  of 
the  comforts  of  home  are  there — none  of  its  softening,  purifying  influences  ;  and 
can  we  wonder  if  from  such  sinks  of  fllth  and  immorality  come  forth— if  they 
are  spared  bv  epidemic  disease— the  scandals  and  pests  of  society,  the  mendicant, 
the  (frunkard,  and  the  thief?  The  mendicant,  the  drunkard,  and  Uie  tkiff,  issoing 
from  the  squalid  dwelling,  to  infest  and  disgrace  our  thoroughfares— this  is  a  tros 
picture  of  the  lowest  phase  of  the  society  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  most 
needs  call  civilised.    This  is  destitution  indeed/ 

Dr.  B.  Foster,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  in  Birmingham,  says : '  In 
towns  where  the  children  live  in  flats,  and  have  no  playgrounds,  tney  die  fast,  but 
in  towns  less  crowded,  where  each  court  forms  a  playground,  the  mortality,  thongh 
sadly  too  great,  is  less ;  and  in  the  country,  where  Uie  air  is  purer  and  the  play- 
ground wide,  the  deaths  are  least  The  system  of  building  houses  in  courts  has 
manv  disadvantages,  but  offers  the  one  great  advantage  of  a  playground  for  tha 
children,  away  from  the  dangers  of  the  street.  If  we  take  care  in  future  to  hava 
these  courts  purifled  of  their  present  filthiness,  and  always  in  building  reforms  !•• 
member  to  keep  plenty  of  open  space  in  front  of  the  houses,  we  shall  do  much  to 
diminish  the  death-rate  of  the  little  ones.' 
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iDstracted  in  the  principles  of  sanitary  science ;  while  the  mani- 
fcld  evilg  that  arise  from  a  lack  of  thrift  are  averted  by  the 
early  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young  of  the  sound  rules 
^calculation,  interest  and  insurance. 

SINGING. 

As  a  kindred  matter  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  no  rule 
has  been  laid  down  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  music;  both  nota- 
tions are  recognised,  the  method  being  left  to  the  teacher,  who 
must  be  qualified  in  one  or  both.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but 
doe  to  say  that  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  has  shown  itself  ex- 
cellently adapted  by  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  for  giving  a 
knowledge  of  sight-singiug  to  large  classes  of  children. 

BLIND   AND   DEAF   MUTE. 

But  unfortunately  we  have  to  deal  with  some  who  are  stran- 
gers to  the  blessing  of  sight,  as  with  others  who  are  shut  off  from 
communication  of  speech  with  the  outer  world.  Classes  both  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  formed,  and  en- 
couraging results  have  been  obtained  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lead  parents  to  remove  their  residence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  schools.  The  work  among  the  blind  is  in  many  respects  the 
easier ;  and  it  is  often  found  preferable  to  give  them  instruction 
in  their  own  homes.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  idiotic  and 
imbecile  children  of  the  pauper  class  are  under  successful 
training,  that  care  is  exercised  for  cripples,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  our  floating  population  on  canals  and  rivers  is  being 
grappled  with,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  has 
yet  been  overcome. 

KELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

If  I  refer  to  the  position  of  religion  in  Board  Schools,  it  is  not 
with  the  desire  of  leading  this  Congress  into  the  thorny  paths 
of  controversy,  but  rather  to  state  in  plain  words  how  experi- 
ence has  solved  what  many  have  considered  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  care  that  must  be  taken, 
if  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  and  yet  those  definite  and  dogmatic 
instructions  avoided  which  many  deem  to  be  the  only  teaching 
worthy  of  the  name  religious ;  we  find,  however,  in  practice 
that  in  all  our  schools,  during  the  last  five  years,  not  a  single 
teacher  has  expressed  reluctance  to  give  simple  Bible  lessons, 
and  that  scarcely  any  parents,  save  some  of  Jewish  persuasion, 
have  withdrawn  their  children  from  the  religious  instruction. 
School  is  opened  every  morning  by  the  reading  of  a  portion 
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of  Soripture^  with  such  brief  explanations  as  are  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  children,  given  by  the  head  teacher.  A 
hymn  is  sung,  and  a  simple  prayer  is  offered  and  often  repeated. 
It  is  the  order  of  the  Board  that  no  visitor  shall  take  part  in 
these  exercises.  But  apart  from  this  distinct  recognition  of  the 
Divine  Being  and  his  claims,  it  is  felt  that  righteousness  and 
charity,  the  cardinal  virtues  which  we  desire  to  see  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  find  their  best  and  only  permanent 
root  in  religious  principle.  It  is  therefore  our  aim  to  secure 
teachers  of  high  moral  character,  in  the  assurance  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  their  life  and  influence  will  be  of  greater  value 
in  forming  the  characters  of  the  young,  so  quick  to  observe 
and  imitate,  than  the  most  formal  exposition  of  duty  and 
doctrine.  It  is  this  which  is  the  scarcely  detected,  yet  essen- 
tial, ingredient  which  gives  health  and  soundness  to  the 
school  life,  even  as  salt  to  our  daily  bread. 

OPPOSITION. 

Two  centuries  have  passed  since  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford 
incurred  great  obloquy  in  London  for  putting  into  force  a  com- 
pulsory act  for  cleanliness  and  health,  and  for  diverting  the 
sewage  to  the  river  Fleet.  The  proprietors  and  tenants  were 
amazed  that  any  one  should  require  them  to  carry  the  festering 
poison  from  their  doors.^  But  after  a  while  they  remarked, 
*  that  a  singular  good  had  been  done  unto  them ; '  and  North, 
who  records  the  fact,  says :  *  Thus  unthinking  people  are  averse 
to  their  own  interest  till  it  is  forced  upon  them,  and  then  they 
will  be  thankful  for  it.'  To  take  a  later  instance ;  when,  in  our 
own  day,  it  was  decreed  that  foul  sewers  like  the  Fleet  should  no 
longer  empty  themselves  into  the  Thames,  but  every  house 
send  its  contribution  to  a  main  drain,  with  its  outfall  miles 
away,  a  great  outcry  was  raised ;  until  now,  when  the  scheme 
is  reported  as  complete,  every  murmur  is  forgotten  in  satisfac* 
tion  at  the  healthiness  of  the  metropolis  and  the  sense  of  security 
against  pestilence.  History  repeats  itself;  an  enterprise  incom- 
parably greater  than  either  of  these  has  been  undertaken,  not  only 
in  London,  but  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness, and  even  of  surprise,  that  this  gigantic  work  of  educa- 
ting the  masses  of  the  young  has  been  carried  on  with  so  little  of 
friction  and  so  much  of  substantial  advantage.  It  is  the  part  of 
those  who  are  working  for  great  issues  to  remember,  that  in- 
tricate processes  and  discouraging  hindrances,  must  ever  lie  in 
the  path  to  success,  and  that  they  can  well  afford  to  be  at 
once  fearless  and  patient.     No  one  presumes  to  judge  of  a 
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building  while  the  scaffolding  still  stands,  and  for  our  part  we 
are  content  to  leave  it  to  the  generation  now  under  instruction 
to  deliver  its  verdict  upon  the  efforts  which  have  cost  us  years 
of  unremitting  toil. 

Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  supremacy  of  England 
among  the  nations  will  be  determined,  not  by  guns  or  iron- 
cladsy  but  by  the  sterling  character  of  the  people.  Her  hope 
lies  with  her  sons  and  daughters  now  under  training  in  her 
schools,  who,  if  wisely  guided,  may  avoid  the  errors  of  their 
fathers,  and  achieve  a  work  in  the  light  of  which  ours  may 
gladly  be  forgotten. 

•  Meantime,  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  isles 
Komains  entire  and  indivisible. 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed  which  acts 
Within  the  compass  of  their  sever.il  shores, 
To  breed  commotion  and  disquietude, 
Each  might  preserve  the  beautiful  rcposo 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us — hence,  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace/ 
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WE  meet  in  this  Assembly,  a  voluntary  Parliament  of  men 
and  women,  to  study  together  and  to  exchange  know- 
ledge and  thought  on  works  of  every-day  life  and  usefulness. 
Our  object,  to  make  the  present  existence  better  and  happier ; 
to  inquire,  in  this  particular  section  of  our  Congress  : — What 
are  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  pain  and  penalty  of 
disease ;  what  the  means  for  the  removal  of  those  conditions 
when  they  are  discovered  ?  What  are  the  most  ready  and  con- 
vincing methods  of  making  known  to  the  uninformed  the  facts : 
that  many  of  the  conditions  are  under  our  control;  that 
neither  mental  serenity  nor  mental  development  can  exist  with 
an  unhealthy  animal  organisation ;  that  poverty  is  the  shadow 
of  disease,  and  wealth  the  shadow  of  health  ? 

These  objects  relate  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  reliefs  from 
suffering,  to  cur  own  happiness,  to  our  own  riches.  We  have,  I 
trust  and  believe,  yet  another  object,  one  that  relates  not  to 
ourselves,  but  to  those  who  have  yet  to  be ;  those  to  whom 
we  may  become  known,  but  whom  we  can  never  know,  who 
are  the  ourselves,  unseen  to  ourselves,  continuing  our  mission. 

We  are  privileged  more  than  any  who  have  as  yet  lived  on 
this  planet  in  being  able  to  foresee,  and  in  some  measure  esti- 
mate, the  results  of  our  wealth  of  labour  as  it  may  be  possibly 
extended  over  and  through  the  unborn.  A  few  scholars  of  the 
past,  like  him  who,  writing  to  the  close  of  his  mortal  day,  sang 
himself  to  his  immortal  rest  with  the  *  Gloria  in  excelsis^^  a  few 
scholars    might  foresee,  even  as   that  Bocda  did,  that  their 
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IiriDg  actual  work  was  but  the  beginning  of  their  triumpimni 
couTJse  through  the  a^es — the  mom  en  turn.  But  the  masses  of 
tie  nations,  crude  and  selfish ^  have  had  no  such  prescience,  no 
auch  intent.  *  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die/ 
Th$t  has  been  the  passj  if  not  the  password^  with  tham  and 
theirs. 

l\'e,  scholars  of  modern  thought,  have  the  broader,  and 
therefore  more  solemn  and  obligatory  knowledge^  that  however 
inauy  to-morrows  may  come^  and  whatever  fate  they  may  bring, 
we  never  die ;  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  one  yet  who  ha& 
li^ed  haa  ever  died;  that  for  good  or  for  evil  our  every 
change  from  potentiality  into  motion  is  carried  on  beyond  our 
onn  apparent  transitorincss ;  that  we  are  the  waves  of  the 
ticeaa  of  life,  communicating  motion  to  the  expanse  before  us, 
snd  leaying  the  history  we  have  made  in  the  shore  behind. 

Thus  w*c  are  led  to  feel  this  greater  object;  that  to  what- 
ever extent  we,  by  our  exertions,  eonfer  benefits  on  those  who 
li?e,  we  extend  the  atl  vant^e  to  those  who  have  to  live ;  that 
me  good  thought  leading  to  practical  useful  action  from  one 
man  or  woman,  may  go  to  the  virtue  of  thousands  of  gencrar 
tions ;  that  one  breath  of  health  wafted  by  our  breath  may,  in 
die  aggregate  of  life  saved  by  it,  represent  in  its  ultimate 
^feet  all  the  life  that  now  is  or  has  been. 
P^^At  the  close  of  a  parliamentary  session,   an  uneventful 
leader  of  a  section  of  Parliament  banters  his  more  eventful 
rival,  and  enlivening  his  cjriticism  by  a  sneer  at  our  Congresii, 
challenges  the  contempt  of  his  rival,  as  if  to  draw  it  forth  in 
the  same  crittcal  direction.    Alas !  it  is  too  true  that  great  con- 
gresses, like  great  men,  and  even  like  jiarliaments,  do  live  some- 
times fur  many  years  and  talk  much,  and  seem  tu  miss  much 
and  advance  little  ;  so  that  in  what  relates  to  the  mere  present, 
it  were  wrong,  possibly,  to  challenge  the  sally  of  the  statesman, 
who,  from  his  helpless  height,  looked  down  on  our  weakness. 
But  inasmuch  as  no  man  knoweth  the  end  of  the  spoken  word, 
as  that  which  is  spoken  to~day,  earnestly  and  simply,  may  not 
reappear  for  years,  and  may  then  appear  with  force  and  quality 
of  bidden  virtue,  there   is  reason   for  our  uniting  together 
beyond  the  proof  of  necessity  wliieh  is  given  in  the  fact  of  our 
existence.    Perchance  some  day  our  natural  learning,  gathered 
varied  walks  of  life,  and  submitted  in  open  council,  may 

even  Parliamentary  strife  ;  perchance  our  resolutions, 

tough  no  sign-manual  immediately  grace  them,  arc  the  informal 
bills  which  ministers  and  oppositions  shall  one  day  discuss. 
Parliaments  pass,  royal  liands  sign,  and  the  fixed  administrators 
of  the  win  of  the  nation  duly  administer. 
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These  thoughts  on  the  future,  rather  than  on  the  paseiiig 
influence  of  our  congressional  work,  have  led  me  to  the  simile 
design  of  the  address  which,  as  President  of  this  Seotion,  I 
venture  to  submit  to  you  to-day.  It  is  my  object  to  pat 
forward  a  theoretical  outline  of  a  community  so  drcnmBtanoed 
and  so  maintained  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  freewill,  goidecl 
by  scientific  knowledge,  that  in  it  the  perfection  of  sanitary 
results  will  be  approached,  if  not  actually  realised,  in  the  co- 
existence of  the  lowest  possible  general  mortality  with  the 
highest  possible  individual  longevity.  I  shall  try  to  show  a 
working  community  in  which  death,  if  I  may  apply  so  common 
and  expressive  a  phrase  on  so  solemn  a  subject,  in  which 
death  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  proper  or  natural  place 
in  the  scheme  of  life. 

UEALTU   AND    CIVILISATION. 

Before  I  proceed  to  this  task,  it  is  right  I  should  ask  of  the 
past  what  hope  there  is  of  any  such  advancement  of  human 
progress.  For  as  my  Lord  of  Verulam  quaintly  teaches,  *  the 
past  ever  deserves  that  men  should  stand  upon  it  for  awhile  to 
see  which  way  they  should  go,  but  when  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  they  should  hesitate  no  longer,  but  proceed  with 
cheerfulness.'  For  a  moment,  then,  we  will  stand  on  the 
past. 

From  this  vantage-ground  we  gather  the  fact,  that  onward 
with  the  simple  progress  of  true  civilisation  the  value  of  life 
has  increased.  Ere  yet  the  words  *  Sanitary  Science '  had 
been  written;  ere  yet  the  heralds  of  that  science  (some  of 
whom,  in  the  persons  of  our  illustrious  colleagues,  Edwin 
Chadwick  and  William  Farr,  are  with  us  in  this  place  at  this 
moment),  ere  yet  these  heralds  had  summoned  the  world  to 
answer  for  its  profligacy  of  life,  the  health  and  strength  of 
mankind  was  undergoing  improvement.  One  or  two  striking 
facts  must  be  sufficient  in  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal  to 
demonstrate  this  truth.  In  England,  from  1790  to  1810, 
Heberden  calcidated  that  the  general  mortality  diminished 
one-fourth.  In  France,  during  the  same  period,  the  same 
favourable  returns  were  made.  The  deaths  in  France,  Berard 
calculated,  were  1  in  30  in  the  year  1780,  and  during  the  eight 
years,  from  181 7  to  1828, 1  in  40,  or  a  fourth  less.  In  1780,  out 
of  100  new-bom  infants,  in  France,  50  died  in  the  two  fijst 
years ;  in  the  later  period,  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
census  that  was  taken  in  1817  to  1827,  only  38  of  the  same 
age  died,  an  augmentation  of  infant  life  equal  to  25  per  cent.  In 
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1780  ae  many  as  55  per  cent,  rlied  before  reaching  the  age  of 
t&n  years  ;  in  the  hiter  period  43 j  or  about  a  fifth  less*  In 
1780  only  21  persons  per  cent,  attained  the  age  of  50  years; 
in  the  later  period  32 j  or  eleven  morej  reached  that  term.  In 
1780  but  la  persons  per  cent,  arrived  at  60  years ;  in  the 
Iftler  period  24  amvcd  at  that  age, 

Side  by  side  with  these  facts  cf  the  statist  we  detect  other 
facts  which  show  that  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  the  actual 
organic  strength  and  buUd  of  the  man  and  woman  increases. 
Ju«l  as  in  the  highest  developments  of  the  fine  arts  the 
sculptor  and  painter  place  before  us  the  finest  imaginative 
tjpes  of  t4trength,  grace,  and  beauty  j  so  the  eilent  artistj 
'  '  a,  approacliee  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  and  by 
_  (if  form  and  mind  deveiopes  what  is  practically  a  new 

order  oi"  physical  and  mental  build,  Peron^ — who  first  used^  if 
he  did  not  invent,  the  little  instrument,  the  dynamometer,  or 
mtisciilar-strength  measurer^subjected  specimens  of  different 
staged  of  civilisation  to  the  test  of  his  gauge,  and  discovered 
that  die  strength  of  the  limbs  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  New  Holland  was  as  50  degrees  of  power,  while  that 
of  the  Frenchmen  was  69,  and  of  the  Englishmen  7 1 .  The  same 
order  of  facts  are  maintained  in  respect  to  the  sixe  of  body. 
The  stalwart  Englishman  of  to-day  can  neither  get  into  the 
rumour  nor  be  placed  In  the  sarcophagus  of  those  sons  of  men 
irho  were  accounted  the  heroes  of  the  infantile  life  of  the 
Intman  world. 

Wo  discovcTj  moreover,  from   our  view  of  the  past^  that 

the  developments    of    tenacit)-  of    life    and   of  vital   power 

have  been   comparatively  rapid   in  their  course  when  they 

have  once  commenced.     There  is  nothing  discoverable  to  us 

that  would  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  human  civiiiaation  ex- 

tending  back   over  two  hundred  generations  ;    and  when  in 

these  generations  wc  survey  the  actual  effect  of  civilisation- — 

m  fragmentary,  and  overshadowed  by  jjersistent  barbarism — 

in  infiuencing  disease  and  mortality,  we  are  reduced  to  the 

cibservation  of  at  most  twelve  generations,  including  our  owUj 

engaged,  indirectly  or  directly,  in  the  work  of  sanitary  progress. 

During  this  comparatively  brief  period,  the  labour  of  wbich^ 

until  withi^i  a  century,  has  had  no  systematic  direction,  the 

eliauges  for  good  that  have  been  effected  are  amongst  the  most 

fitirtling  of  historical  facts*     Pestilences  which  decimated  po- 

jitilafions,   and  which,  like  the  great  plague  of   London,  de- 

atroyed  7,105  people  in  a  single  week,  have  lost  their  virulency  ; 

gaol  fever  has  disappeared,  and  our  gaols,  once  each  a  jjlague- 

&pot,  have  become,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  civilisution,  the 
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health  spots  of ,  at  least,  one  kingdom.  The  term,  black  death, 
is  heard  no  more ;  and  ague,  from  which  the  London  physician 
once  made  a  fortune,  is  now  a  rare  tax  even  on  the  skill  of  the 
hardworked  Union  Medical  Officer. 

From  the  study  of  the  past  we  are  warranted,  then,  in  a»- 
suming  that  civilisation,  unaided  by  special  scientific  know- 
ledge, reduces  disease  and  lessens  mortality,  and  that  the  hope 
of  doing  still  more  by  systematic  scientific  art  is  fully  justifi^. 

I  might  hereupon  proceed  to  my  project  straightway.  I 
perceive,  however,  that  it  may  be  urged,  that  as  mere  civilisiDg 
influences  can  of  themselves  eflfect  so  much,  they  might  safely 
be  left  to  themselves  to  complete,  through  the  necessity  of 
their  demands,  the  whol^  sanitary  code.  If  this  were  so,  a 
formula  for  a  city  of  health  were  practically  useless.  The 
city  would  come  without  the  special  call  for  it. 

I  think  it  probable  the  city  would  come  in  the  manner 
described,  but  how  long  it  would  be  coming  is  hard  to  say, 
for  whatever  great  results  have  followed  civilisation,  the  most 
that  has  occurred  has  been  an  unexpected,  unexplained,  and 
therefore  uncertain  arrest  of  the  spread  of  the  grand  physical 
scourges  of  mankind.  The  phenomena  have  been  suppressed, 
but  the  root  of  not  one  of  them  has  been  touched.  Still  in 
our  midst  are  thousands  of  enfeebled  human  organisms  which 
only  are  comparable  with  the  savage.  Still  are  left  amongst 
us  the  bases  of  every  disease  that,  up  to  the  present  hour,  has 
afflicted  humanity. 

The  existing  calendar  of  diseases,  studied  in  connection  with 
the  classical  history  of  them  written  for  us  by  the  longest 
unbroken  line  of  authorities  in  the  world  of  letters,  shows,  in 
unmistakable  language,  that  the  imposition  of  every  known 
malady  of  man  is  coeval  with  every  phase  of  his  recorded  life 
on  the  planet.  Ko  malady,  once  originated,  has  ever  actually 
died  out ;  many  remain  as  potent  as  ever.  That  wasting  fatal 
scourge,  pulmonary  consumption,  is  the  same  in  character  as 
when  Coelius  Aurelianus  gave  it  description ;  the  cancer  of 
to-day  is  the  cancer  known  to  Paulus  Eginajta;  the  Black  Death, 
though  its  name  is  gone,  lingers  in  malignant  typhus ;  the  great 
plague  of  Athens  is  the  modern  great  plague  of  England,  scarlet 
fever ;  the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  convuU 
sionary  epidemic  of  Montmartre,  subdued  in  its  violence,  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  some  American  communities,  and  even  at  this 
hour  in  the  New  Forest  of  England;  small-pox,  when  the 
blessed  protection  of  vaccination  is  withdrawn,  is  the  same 
virulent  destroyer  as  it  was  when  the  Arabian  Khazes  defined 
it ;  ague  lurks  yet  in  our  own  island,  and,  albeit  the  physician 
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is  not  enriched  by  it,  is  in  no  symptom  changed  from  the  ague 
that  Celsus  knew  so  well ;  cholera,  in  its  modern  representa- 
tion is  more  terrible  a  malady  than  its  ancient  type,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  knowledge  of  it  from  ancient  learning ;  and  even  that 
fearfnl  scourge  the  great  plamie  of  Constantinople,  the  plague 
of  hallucination  and  convulsion  which  raged  in  the  Fifth 
Century  of  our  era,  has  in  our  time,  under  the  new  names  of 
tetanoid  fever  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  been  met  with 
here  and  in  France,  and  in  Massachusetts  has,  in  the  year  1873, 
laid  747  victims  in  the  dust. 

I  must  cease  these  illustrations,  though  I  could  extend 
them  fairly  over  the  whole  chapter  of  disease,  past  and  present. 
Suffice  it  if  I  have  proved  the  general  proposition,  that  disease 
is  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  except  that  in  some  examples 
of  it  it  is  less  virulent ;  that  the  science  for  extinguishing  any 
one  disease  has  yet  to  be  learned ;  and  that,  as  the  bases  of 
disease  exist,  untouched  by  civilisation,  so  the  danger  is  ever 
imminent,  unless  we  specially  provide  against  it;  that  the 
development  of  disease  may  occur  with  original  virulence  and 
fiitality,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  made  active  by  accidental 
or  systematic  ignorance. 

A   CITY   OF    HEALTH. 

I  now  come  to  the  design  I  have  in  hand.  Mr.  Chadwick 
has  many  times  told  us  that  he  could  build  a  city  that  would 

five  any  stated  mortality,  from  fifty,  or  any  number  more,  to 
ve,  or  perhaps  some  number  less,  in  the  thousand  annually.  I 
believe  Mr.  Chadwick  to  be  correct  to  the  letter  in  this  state- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  I  have  projected  a  city  that  shall 
show  the  lowest  mortality.  I  need  not  say  no  such  city  exists, 
and  you  must  pardon  me  for  drawing  upon  your  imaginations 
as  I  describe  it.  Depicting  nothing  whatever  but  what  is  at 
this  present  moment  easily  possible,  I  shall  strive  to  bring  into 
ready  and  agreeable  view  a  community  not  abundantly  favoured 
by  natural  resources,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  past  two  generations,  has  attained 
a  vitality  not  perfectly  natural,  but  approaching  to  that 
standard.  In  an  artistic  sense  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  chosen  a  small  town  or  large  village  than  a  city  for  my 
description  ;  but  as  the  great  mortality  of  states  is  resident  in 
cities,  it  is  practically  better  to  take  the  larger  and  less  favoured 
community.  If  cities  could  be  transformed,  the  rest  would 
&llow. 

Our  city,  which  may  be  named  Hygeia,  has  the  advantage  of 
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being  a  new  foundation,  but  it  is  so  built  that  existing  cities 
might  be  largely  modelled  upon  it. 

The  population  of  the  city  may  be  placed  at  100,000, 
living  in  20,000  houses,  built  on  4,000  acres  of  land — an  average 
of  25  persons  to  an  acre.  This  may  be  considered  a  laige 
population  for  the  space  occupied,  but,  since  the  effect  of 
density  on  vitality  tells  only  determinately  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  extreme  degree,  as  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  the 
estimate  may  be  ventured. 

The  safety  of  the  population  of  the  city  is  provided  for 
against  density  by  the  character  of  the  houses,  which  ensure  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  population.  Tall  houses  overshadow^ 
ing  the  streets,  and  creating  necessity  for  one  entrance  to  sevend 
tenements,  are  nowhere  permitted.  In  streets  devoted  to  bosH 
ness,  where  the  tradespeople  require  a  place  of  mart  or  shop; 
the  houses  are  four  stories  high,  and  in  some  of  the  western 
streets  where  the  houses  arc  separate,  three  and  four  storied 
buildings  are  erected ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  found  bad  to  ex- 
ceed this  range,  and  as  each  story  is  limited  to  15  feet,  no  house 
is  higher  than  60  feet. 

The  substratum  of  the  city  is  of  two  kinds.  At  its 
northern  and  highest  part,  there  is  clay ;  at  its  southern  and 
south-eastern,  gravel.  Whatever  disadvantages  might  spring 
in  other  places  from  a  retention  of  water  on  a  clay  soil,  is  here 
met  by  the  plan  that  is  universally  followed,  of  building  every 
house  on  arches  of  solid  brickwork.  So,  where  in  otb^ 
towns  there  are  areas,  and  kitchens,  and  servants'  offices,  there 
are  here  subways  through  which  the  air  flows  freely,  and  down 
the  inclines  of  which  all  currents  of  water  are  carried  away. 

The  acreage  of  our  model  city  allows  room  for  three  wide 
main  streets  or  boulevards,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  and 
which  are  the  main  thoroughfares.  Beneath  each  of  these  is 
a  subway,  a  railway  along  which  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  city  is 
carried  on.  The  streets  from  north  to  south  which  cross  the 
main  thoroughfares  at  right  angles,  and  the  minor  streets  which 
run  parallel,  are  all  wide,  and,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
houses,  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  in  the  day  are  filled  with 
sunlight.  They  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  pathways  with 
trees,  and  in  many  places  with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  All  the 
interspaces  between  the  backs  of  houses  are  gardens.  The 
churches,  hospitals,  theatres,  banks,  lecture-rooms,  and  other 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  some  private  buildings  such  as  ware- 
houses and  stables,  stand  alone,  forming  parts  of  streets,  and  occu- 
pying the  position  of  several  houses.  They  are  surrounded 
with  garden  space,  and  add  not  only  to  the  beauty  but  to  the 
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f le^ltbiness  of  the  €it.)\     The  large  houses  of  the  wealthy  ara 
ituated  in  a  eimilar  manner. 

The  streets    of    the   city   are   jiavcd   tJiroiighout    in   the 

material.      As  yet  wood  pavement  set  in  asphalte  has 

\mm  found  the  best     It  is  noiselesa*  cleanly,  and   dtimble. 

iWET^  are  wowhere  permitted,  the  system  of  undergronnd 

rays  being  found  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposjcs.     The 

pavements,  which    ar«  everywhere  ten  feet  wide,  are  of 

or  light  grey  stone.     They  have  a  slight  incline  towardg 

streetSj  and  the  streets  have  an  incline  fi'om  their  centres 

the  margins  of  the  pavements. 

the  circnmstance  that  tlie  houses  of  our  model  city 

tre  bused  on  subways*  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cleansing 
the  streets,  no  more  difficulty  than  is  experienced  in  Paris,  That 
disgrace  to  our  ujodern  civilisation,  the  mud  cart,  is  not  known, 
aini  even  the  neces?^ity  for  Mr.  E,  H.  Bay  ley's  roadway  move- 
able tanks  for  mud  sweepings  (so  much  wanted  in  London  and 
other  towns  similarly  built)  does  not  exist.  The  accumulation 
of  mud  and  dirt  in  the  streets  is  washed  away  every  day 
through  side  openings  into  the  subways,  and  is  conveyed, 
with  the  sewage^  to  a  destination  apart  from  tlie  city.  Thus 
the  streets  everywhere  are  dry  and  clean,  free  alike  of  holes 
open  drains.  Gutter  children  are  an  impossibility  in  a 
where  there  are  no  gutters  for  their  innocent  delec- 
tation™ Instead  of  the  gutter,  the  poorest  child  has  the  gar- 
den J  for  the  foul  sight  and  smell  of  unwholesome  garbage,  he 
liaj  ffowers  and  green  sward* 

It  wiM  be  aeeUj  from  what  has  been  already  told,  that  in 
this  our  model  city  there  are  no  underground  cellars,  kitchens, 
<*riither  caves,  which,  worse  than  those  ancient  British  eaves 
that  Nottingham  still  can  shotv  tlie  antiquarian  aa  the  once 
faBtnesses  of  her  savage  children,  are  even  now  the  loathsome 
reridences  of  many  millions  of  our  domestic  and  industrial 
clashes*  There  is  not  permitted  to  be  one  room  underground. 
The  living  [lart  of  every  house  begins  on  the  level  of  the  street 
The  houses  are  built  of  a  brick  ivluch  has  the  ibllowing  sani- 
tary advantages ! — It  is  glazed,  and  quite  impermeable  to  water, 
*Lt  that  during  wet  seasons  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  not 
saturated  with  tons  of  water*  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
mr  present  residences.  The  bricks  are  perforated  transversely, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  there  is  a  wedge  opening,  into  which  no 
mortar  Is  inserted,  and  by  which  all  the  openings  are  allowed 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  The  waUs  are  in  this  manner 
k)Hfycombe<K  so  that  there  is  in  them  a  eoustant  body  of  com- 
mon air  let  in  by  side  openings  in  the  outer  wall,  which  air 
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can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  and,  if  required,  can  be  heated 
from  the  firegrates  of  the  house.  The  bricks  intended  for  the 
inside  wall  of  the  house,  those  which  form  the  walls  of  the 
rooms,  are  glazed  in  different  colours,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  owner,  and  are  laid  so  neatly,  that  the  after  adornment  of 
the  walls  is  considered  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  objectionable. 
By  this  means  those  most  unhealthy  parts  of  household  acccnn- 
modation,  layers  of  mouldy  paste  and  size,  layers  of  poisonout 
paper,  or  layers  of  absorbing  colour  stuff  or  distemper,  axe 
entirely  done  away  with.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  can  be  made 
clean  at  any  time  by  the  simple  use  of  water,  and  the  ceiUnjZB, 
which  are  turned  in  light  arches  of  thinner  brick,  or  tue, 
coloured  to  match  the  wall,  are  open  to  the  same  cleansing 
process.  The  colour  selected  for  the  inner  brickwork  is  grejy 
as  a  rule,  that  being  most  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  sight ;  but 
various  tastes  prevail,  and  art  so  soon  ministers  to  taste,  that^ 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  delightful  patterns  of  work  of 
Pompeian  elegance  are  soon  introduced. 

As  with  the  bricks,  so  with  the  mortar  and  the  wood  enir* 
ployed  in  building,  they  arc  rendered,  as  far  as  jK)ssibIe,  free 
of  moisture.  Sea  sand  containing  salt,  and  wood  that  has  been 
saturated  with  sea  water,  two  common  commodities  in  badly 
built  houses,  find  no  place  in  our  modern  city. 

The  most  radical  changes  in  the  houses  of  our  city  are  in 
the  chimneys,  the  roofs,  the  kitchens,  and  their  adjoining  offices. 
The  chimneys,  arranged  after  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells,  are  all  connected  with  central  shafts,  into  which 
the  smoke  is  drawn,  and,  after  being  passed  through  a  gas 
furnace  to  destroy  the  free  carbon,  is  discharged  colourless  into 
the  open  air.  The  city,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  a  small 
smoke  rate,  is  free  of  raised  chimneys  and  of  the  intoler- 
able nuisance  of  smoke.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  but  slightly 
arched,  and  are  indeed  all  but  flat.  Tliey  are  covered  either 
with  asphalte,  whicli  experience,  out  of  our  supposed  city,  has 

? roved  to  last  long  and  to  be  easily  repaired,  or  with  flat  tile. 
'he  roofs,  barricaded  round  with  iron  palisade,  tastefully  painted, 
make  excellent  outdoor  grounds  for  every  house.  In  some 
instances  flowers  are  cultivated  on  them. 

The  housewife  must  not  be  shocked  when  she  hears  that  the 
kitchens  of  our  model  city,  and  all  the  kitchen  oflfices,  are  im- 
mediately beneath  these  garden  roofs ;  are,  in  fact,  in  the  upper 
floor  of  the  house  instead  of  the  lower.  In  every  j)oint  of  view, 
sanitary  and  economical,  this  arrangement  succeeds  admirably. 
The  kitchen  is  lighted  to  perfection,  so  that  all  uncleanliness  is 
at  once  detected.  The  smell  which  arises  from  cooking  is  nevei* 
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disseminated  through  the  rooms  of  the  house.  In  conyeying 
the  cooked  food  from  the  kitchen,  in  houses  where  there  is  no 
lift,  the  heavy  weighted  dishes  have  to  be  conveyed  down,  the 
emptied  and  lighter  dishes  upstairs.  The  hot  water  from  the 
kitchen  boiler  is  distributed  easily  by  conducting  pipes  into 
the  lower  i-ooms,  so  that  in  every  room  and  bedroom  hot  and 
cold  water  can  at  all  times  be  obtained  for  washing  or  clean- 
ing purposes ;  and  as  on  every  floor  there  is  a  sink  for  receiving 
waste  water,  the  carrying  of  heavy  pails  from  floor  to  floor  is 
not  required.  The  scullery,  which  is  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen, 
is  provided  with  a  copper  and  all  the  appliances  for  laundry 
work ;  and  when  that  is  done  at  home  the  open  places  on  the 
xoof  above  make  an  excellent  drying  ground. 

In  the  wall  of  the  scullery  is  the  upper  opening  to  the  shaft 
of  the  dust-bin  shaft.  This  shaft,  open  to  the  air  from  the  roof, 
extends  to  the  bin  under  the  basement  of  the  house.  A  sliding 
door  in  the  wall  opens  into  the  shaft  to  receive  the  dust,  and 
tins  plan  is  carried  out  on  every  floor.  The  coal-bin  is  off  the 
flcollery,  and  is  ventilated  into  the  air  through  a  shaft,  also 
passing  through  the  roof. 

On  the  landing  in  the  second  or  middle  stories  of  the  three- 
storied  houses  there  is  a  bathroom,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  from  the  kitchen  above.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  and 
of  all  the  upper  stories  is  slightly  raised  in  the  centre,  and  is 
of  smooth,  grey  tile;  the  floor ^f  the  bath-room  is  the  same. 
In  the  living-rooms,  where  the  floors  are  of  wood,  a  true  oak 
ma^n  of  floor  extends  two  feet  around  each  room.  Over  this 
no  carpet  is  ever  laid.  It  is  kept  bright  and  clean  by  the  old- 
fiuhioned  beesWax  and  turpentine,  and  the  air  is  made  fresh 
and  ozonic  by  the  process. 

Considering  that  a  third  part  of  the  life  of  man  is,  or 
flhonld  be,  spent  in  sleep,  great  care  is  taken  ^rith  the  bed- 
rooms, so  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly  lighted,  roomy,  and 
ventilated.  Twelve  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  is  allowed 
for  each  sleeper,  and  from  the  sleeping  apartments  all  un- 
necessary articles  of  furniture  and  of  dress  are  rigorously 
excluded.  Old  clothes,  old  shoes,  and  other  offensive  articles 
of  the  same  order,  are  never  permitted  to  have  residence  there. 
In  most  instances  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  arc  made  the 
bed-rooms,  and  the  lower  the  living-rooms.  In  the  larger 
bouses  bedrooms  are  carried  out  in  the  upper  floor  for  the  use 
of  the  domestics. 

To  facilitate  communication  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
entrance-hall,  so  that  articles  of  food,  fuel,  and  the  like  may  be 
carried  up,  a  shaft  runs  in  the  partition  between  two  houses. 
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and  carries  a  basket  lift  in  all  houses  that  are  above  two  stories 
high.  Every  heavy  thing  to  and  from  the  kitchen  is  thus 
carried  up  and  down  from  floor  to  floor  and  from  the  top  to  the 
basement,  and  much  unnecessary  labour  is  thereby  saved*  In 
the  two-storied  houses  the  lift  is  unnecessary.  A  flight  of 
outer  steps  leads  to  the  upper  or  kitchen  floor.  , 

The  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  houses  is  carried  out  by 
a  common  and  simple  plan.  The  cheerfulness  of  the  fireside  ii 
not  sacrificed ;  there  is  still  the  open  grate  in  every  room,  but 
at  the  back  of  the  firestove  there  is  an  air-box  or  case  whichy 
distinct  from  the  chimney,  communicates  by  an  opening  with 
the  outer  air,  and  by  another  opening  with  the  roonu  Whep 
the  fire  in  the  room  heats  the  iron  receptacle,  fresh  air  is  brouf^t 
in  from  without,  and  is  difiused  into  the  room  at  the  upper  part 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  devised  by  Captain  .Galton. 

As  each  house  is  complete  within  itself  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, those  disfigurements  called  back  premises  are  not  re- 
quired. There  is  a  wide  space  consequently  between  the  back 
fironts  of  all  houses,  which  space  is,  in  every  instance,  tamed 
into  a  garden  square,  kept  in  neat  order,  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  trees,  and  furnished  with  playgrounds  for  children, 
young  and  old. 

The  houses  being  built  on  arched  subways,  great  conve- 
nience exists  for  conveying  sewage  from,  and  for  conductiiig 
water  and  gas  into,  the  different  domiciles.  All  pipes  are 
conveyed  along  the  subways,  and  enter  each  house  from 
beneath.  Thus  the  mains  of  the  water  pipe  and  the  mains 
of  the  gas  arc  within  instant  control  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  building,  and  a  leakage  from  either  can  be  immediately 
prevented.  The  ofiicers  who  supply  the  commodities  of  gas 
and  water  have  admission  to  the  subways,  and  find  it  most 
easy  and  economical  to  keep  all  that  is  under  their  chai^  in 
perfect  repair.  The  sewers  of  the  houses  run  along  the  floors 
of  the  subways,  and  are  built  in  brick.  They  empty  into 
three  cross  main  sewers.  They  are  trapped  for  each  house,  and 
as  the  water  supply  is  continuous,  they  are  kept  well  flushed. 
In  addition  to  the  house  flushings  there  are  special  openings 
into  the  sewers  by  which,  at  any  time,  under  the  direction  of 
the  sanitary  officer,  an  independent  flushing  can  be  carried  out. 
The  sewers  are  ventilated  into  tall  shafts  from  the  mains  by 
means  of  a  pneumatic  engine. 

The  water-closets  in  the  houses  are  situated  on  the  middle 
and  basement  floors.  The  continuous  water-supply  flushes  them 
without  danger  of  charging  the  drinking  water  with  gases 
emanating  from  the  closet ;  a  danger  so  imminent  in  the  present 
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aethod  of  cistenis,  wliicli  supply  drinloDg  as  well  as  flushing 

Ab  we  walk  the  sti-ects  of  our  model  city » we  notice  first  an 
enoe  of  places  for  the  public  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
lelher  this  be  a  voluntary  purgation  in  goodly  iruitatiou  of 
National  Temperance  League ^  tiic  eftect  of  Sir  Wilfred 
,w sod's  Permbslve  Bill  and  most  peniilssive  wit  and  wisdom, 
tlie  work  of  the  Good  Templars^  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire- 
|We  look  at  the  fact  only.  To  this  city,  as  to  the  town  of  Su 
ohnghury,  in  Vermont,  which  Jlr.  Hepwortli  Dixon  has  so 
phieaUy  described^  we  may  apply  the  description  Mr,  Dixon 
written ;  *  No  bar,  no  dram  shop,  no  saloon  defiles  the  place* 
Nor  is  there  a  single  gaming  hell  or  house  of  ill-repute.' 
Through  all  the  workshops  into  which  we  jjass,  in  whatever 
labour  the  men  or  women  may  be  occupied — and  the  place  is 
noted  for  its  manufacturing  industry — at  whatever  degree 
of  heat  or  cold,  strong  drink  is  unkno\"ra.  Practically,  we 
ait  in  a  total  abstainers'  town,  and  a  man  seen  intoxicated 
would  be  BO  avoided  by  the  whole  community,  he  w^ould  have 
mo  peace  to  remain. 

And,  as  smoking  and  drinking  go  largely  together,  as  the 
two  practices  were,  indeed,  original  exchanges  of  social  degrada- 
tions between  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage,  the  savage 
getting  very  much  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  so  the  practices 
largely  disappear  together,  Pji>e  and  glass,  cigar  and  aherry- 
oobbler,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  who  could  only  live  connected^ 
bave  both  died  in  our  model  city.  Tobacco,  by  far  the  most  inno- 
cent partner  of  the  firm,  lived,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  do,  a 
little  tlie  longest;  but  it  passed  away,  and  the  tobacconist's 
counter,  like  the  dram  counter,  h^  disappeared. 

The  streets  of  our  city,  though  sufficiently  filled  with 
busy  people,  are  comparatively  silent.  The  subways  relieve 
the  heavy  traffic,  and  the  factories  are  all  at  short  distances 
from  the  town,  except  those  in  wbich  the  work  that  is  car- 
nei  on  is  silent  and  free  from  nuisancCp  This  brings  me  to  speak 
cf  some  of  the  public  buildings  which  have  relation  to  our  pre- 
fleat  studied. 

It  has  been  found  in  our  towns,  generally,  that  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  callings,  such  as  tailoring, 
sboe-making,  di-ess-making*  Ince-work  and  the  like,  work  at 
tbeir  own  hornet  amongst  tlieir  children.  That  this  is  a 
common  cause  of  disease  is  well  understood.  I  have  myself 
leen  the  luilf*made  riding-habit  that  was  ultimately  to  clothe 
aonre  wealthy  damsel  rejoicing  in  her  morning  ride  act  as  the 
coverlet  of  a  poor  tailor  s  child  stricken  with  malignant  scarlet 
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fever.  These  things  must  be,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
under  our  present  bad  ordinary  system.  In  the  model  city  we 
have  in  our  mind's  eye,  these  dangers  are  met  by  the  simple 
provision  of  workmen's  offices  or  workrooms.  In  convenient 
parts  of  the  town  there  are  blocks  of  buildings,  designed  mainlj 
after  the  manner  of  the  houses,  in  which  each  workman  can 
have  a  work-room  on  payment  of  a  moderate  sum  per  week. 
Here  he  may  work  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases,  but  he  maj 
not  transform  the  room  into  a  home.  Each  block  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent,  and  also  under  the  observation  of 
the  sanitary  authorities.  The  family  is  thus  separated  from  the 
work,  and  the  working  man  is  secured  the  same  advantages  as 
the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  banker  now  possesses:  or  to  make 
the  parallel  more  correct,  he  has  the  same  advantage  as  the  man 
or  woman  who  works  in  a  factory,  and  goes  home  to  eat  and 
to  sleep. 

In  most  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  the  laundry  system 
is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  For  anything  the  healthy  house- 
holder knows,  the  clothes  he  and  his  children  wear  have  been 
mixed  before,  during,  and  after  the  process  of  washing,  with  the 
clothes  that  have  come  from  the  bed  or  the  body  of  some  suf- 
ferer from  a  contagious  malady.  Some  of  the  most  fatal  out- 
breaks of  disease  I  have  met  with  have  been  communicated  in 
this  manner.  In  our  model  community  this  danger  is  entirelj 
avoided  by  the  establishment  of  public  laundries,  under  mu- 
nicipal direction.  No  person  is  obliged  to  send  any  article  of 
clothing  to  be  washed  at  the  public  laundry ;  but  if  he  does 
not  send  there  he  must  have  the  washing  done  at  home.  Private 
laundries  that  do  not  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary 
officer  are  absolutely  forbidden.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  who 
send  clothes  to  the  public  laundry  from  an  infected  house  to 
state  the  fact.  The  clothes  thus  received  are  passed  for  special 
cleansing  into  the  disinfecting  rooms.  They  are  specially 
washed,  dried,  and  prepared  for  future  wear.  The  laundries 
are  placed  in  convenient  positions,  a  little  outside  the  town ;  they 
have  extensive  drying  grounds,  and,  practically,  they  are  worked 
BO  economically,  that  home-washing  days,  those  invaders  of  do- 
mestic comfort,  are  abolished. 

Passing  along  the  main  streets  of  the  city  we  see  in  twenty 
places,  equally  distant,  a  separate  building  surrounded  by  its 
own  grounds — a  model  hospital  for  the  sick.  To  make  these 
institutions  the  best  of  their  kind,  no  expense  is  spared. 
Several  elements  contribute  to  their  success.  They  are  small, 
and  are  readily  removable.  The  old  idea  of  warehousing  dis- 
eases on  the  largest  possible  scale,  and  of  making  it  the  boast 
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5f  an  institution  tlial  if  contains  so  many  hundred  beds,  is  aban- 
doned here*  The  old  idesi  of  building  an  institution  ^o  that  it 
shall  stand  for  centuricsj  like  e  Norman  castle,  but,  unlike  the 
castle^  still  retain  itsi  original  character  as  a  shelter  for  the 
^afflicted,  is  abandon cd»  The  still  more  absurd  idea  of  bnilding 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  special  organs  of  the  body,  as  if 
tlie  different  organs  could  wait  out  of  the  body  and  present 
themselvea  for  treatnientj  is  also  abandoned. 

It  will  repay  us  a  minute  of  time  to  look  at  one  of  these 
model  hospitals.     One  is  the  fuc  gimilv  of  the  others  and  is 
devoted  to  the  serWce  of  every  five  thousand  of  the  population. 
Like  every   building  in  the  place^  it  im  erected  on  a  subway. 
There  is  a  wide  central  entranoe,  to  which  there  is  no  accent, 
and  into  which  a  carriage,  cab,  or  ambulance  can  drive  direct. 
On   each   side   the  gateway   are  the   houses   of  the   resident 
njedical  officer  and  of  the  matron.     Passing  down  the  centre, 
which  is  lofty  and  covered  in  i\dth  glass,  we  arrive  at  two  side- 
wings  running  ric^ht  and  left  from  the  centre^  and  forming 
eroas^orridors*     These  are  the  wards ;  twelve  on  one  hand  for 
male,  twelve  on  the  other  for  female  patients.     The  cross- 
corridors  are  twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  are 
roofed  with  glass.     The  corridor  on  each  side  is  a  framework 
of  walls  of  glazed  brick,  arched  over  head,  and  divided  into 
ox  segments.    In  each  segment  is  a  separate^  ligbt,  elegant  re- 
movable wardj  constructed  of  glass  and  iron,  twelve  feet  high, 
fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide*    The  cubic  capacity  of  each 
ward  is  1,680  feet.     Each  patient  who  is  ill  enough  to  require 
constant  attendance  has  one  of  these  wards  entirely  to  himself, 
50  that  the  injurious  inJluenees  on  tlie  siek,  which  are  created 
ty  mixing  up*  in  one  large  room,  the  living  and  the  dying ; 
those  who  could  sleep^  were  they  at  rest,  with  those  who  cannot 
sleep,  because  they  are  racked  with  [jain ;  those  who  are  too 
Toua  or  sensitive  to  move,  or  cough,  or  siieakj  lest  they 
luld   disturb   others;   and  those  who  do  whatever  pleaaeg 
tkm:  these  bad  influences  are  absent. 

The  wards  are  fitted  up  neatly  and  elegantly*     At  one  end 

they  ti'^tn  into  the  corridor,  at  the  other  towards  a  verandah 

\^     ^     1-  to  a  garden*   In  bright  weather  those  sick,  who  even 

:  d  to  bed^  can,  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor,  be 

beeled  in  their  beds  out  into  the  gardens  without  leaving  the 

el  flotir.     The  wards  are  warmed  by  a  current  of  air  made  to 

cin^ulatc  through  them  by  the  action  of  a  steam-engine^  with 

"ith  every  hospital  is  supplied,  and  which  performs  such  a 

iber  of  useful  purposes,  that  the  wonder  is,  how  hospital 

Management  could  go  on  without  this  assistance. 
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If  at  any  time  a  ward  becomes  infectious^  it  is  removed 
from  its  position,  and  replaced  by  a  new  ward.  It  is  then  taken 
to  pieces,  disinfected,  and  laid  by  ready  to  replace  another  thftt 
may  require  temporary  ejection. 

The  hospital  is  supplied  on  each  side  with  ordinary  baths, 
hot-air  baths,  vapour  baths,  and  saline  baths. 

A  day  sitting-room  is  attached  to  each  wing,  ^nd  %yerf 
reasonable  method  is  taken  for  engaging  the  minus  of  the  sick 
in  agreeable  and  harmless  pastimes. 

Two  trained  nurses  attend  to  each  corridor,  and  connected 
with  the  hospital  is  a  school  for  nurses,  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  superintendent  and  the  matron.  From  this 
school  nurses  are  provided  for  the  town ;  they  are  not  merely 
efficient  for  any  duty  in  the  vocation  in  which  they  are  alwava 
engaged,  either  within  the  hospital  or  out  of  it,  but  from  the 
care  with  which  they  attend  to  their  own  personal  cleanliness, 
and  the  plan  they  pursue  of  changing  every  garment  on  leaving 
an  infectious  case,  they  fail  to  be  the  bearers  of  any  communi- 
cable disease.  To  an  hospital  four  medical  officers  are  ap- 
pointed, each  of  whom,  therefore,  has  six  resident  patients  under 
his  care.  The  officers  are  called  simply  medical  officers,  the 
distinction,  now  altogether  obsolete,  between  physicians  and 
surgeons  being  discarded. 

The  hospital  is  brought,  by  an  electrical  wire,  into  com- 
munication with  all  the  fire-stations,  factories,  mills,  theatres, 
and  other  important  public  places.  It  has  an  ambulance 
always  ready  to  be  sent  out  to  bring  any  injured  persons  to  the 
institution.  The  ambulance  drives  straight  into  the  hospital, 
where  a  bed  of  the  same  height  on  silent  wheels,  so  that  it  can 
be  moved  without  vibration  into  a  ward,  receives  the  patient. 

The  kitchens,  laundries,  and  laboratories  are  in  a  separate 
block  at  the  back  of  the  institution,  but  are  connected  with  it 
by  the  central  corridor.  The  kitchen  and  laundries  are  at  the 
top  of  this  building,  the  laboratories  below.  The  disinfecting^ 
room  is  close  to  the  engine-room,  and  superheated  steam,  which 
the  engine  supplies,  is  used  for  disinfection. 

The  out-patient  department,  which  is  apart  from  the  body 
of  the  hospital,  resembles  that  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Bir- 
mingham :  the  first  out-patient  department,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  ever  deserved  to  be  seen  by  a  generous  public 
The  patients  waiting  for  advice  are  seated  in  a  large  hall, 
warmed  at  all  seasons  to  a  proper  heat,  lighted  from  the  top 
through  a  glass  roof,  and  perfectly  ventilated.  The  infectious 
cases  arc  separated  carefully  from  the  rest.  The  consulting  rooms 
of  the  medical  staff  are  comfortably  fitted,  the  dispensary  is 
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thoitJugtly  officered,  and  the  order  that  preTatIa  is  so  effective 

that  a  sick  person,  who  is  punctual  to  time,  has  never  to  wait 
Tlie  metlical  officers  attached  to  the  hospital  in  our  model 
city  are  allowed  to  hold  but  one  appointment  at  the  sume  time, 
and  thnt  for  a  limited  period.  Tiius  every  medical  man  in  the 
city  obtain^s  the  equal  advantage  of  hospital  practice^  aud  the 
vmlue  of  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  is  fairly  equalised 
tb rough  the  whole  community. 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  building  is  a  separate  block, 
furnished  with  wards,  couatmcted  in  the  same  way  as  the  gene- 
ral wardij  for  the  reception  of  children  sufleriog  from  any  of 
the  infectious  diseases*  These  w^ards  are  so  plauoed  that  the 
jHiople,  generally^  send  sick  members  of  their  own  family  into 
ihem  for  treatmeut,  and  pay  for  the  privilege^ 

Supplementary  to  the  hospital  are  certain  other  institutions 
of  a  kitidred  characterp  To  check  the  terrible  course  of  infan- 
tile mortiiUty  of  other  large  cities — the  76  in  the  1,000  of 
mortality  under  five  years  of  age^  homes  for  little  childi'en  are 
abundant.  In  tliese  the  destitute  young  are  carefully  tended 
by  '^nt  nurses,  and  mothers,  while  foUoT^^ng  their  dfiily 

cai  ,^  ,  ^re  enabled  to  leave  their  children  under  efficient  care< 
Id  a  city  from  which  that  grand  source  of  wild  mirth, 
hopeless  sorrow  and  confirmed  madness,  alcohoh  has  been  ex- 
pelled, it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  much  insanity  would 
be  found-  Tlie  few  wdio  are  insane,  are  placed  in  houses 
tieen&ed  as  asylums,  but  not  difterent  in  appearance  to  other 
houses  in  the  city.  Here  they  live,  in  small  communities, 
imder  proper  medical  supervision^  with  their  owm  gardens  and 
pastimes* 

The  houses  of  the  helpless  and  aged  are,  like  the  asylums, 

ihc  same  as  the  houses  of  the  rest  of  the  town.     No  large 

buildiag  for  the  ]>oor  of  pretentious  style  uprears  itself;  no  men 

bridged  and  badgered  as  paupers  walk  the  place.     Those  poor 

who  are  really,  from  phyi^ical   causes,  unable  to  work,  are 

maintained  in  a  manner  showing  that  they  possess  yet  the 

dignity  of  hiiumn  kind ;  that,  being  worth  preservation,  they 

arc  therefore  worthy  of  respectful  tenderness-     The  rest,  those 

wto  can  work,  axe  employed  in  useful  labours,  which  pay 

for  their  board*     If  they  cannot  find  work,  and  are  de&ervuag, 

ihey  may  lodge  in  the  house  and  earn  their  subsistence ;  or 

they  may  live  from  the  house  and  receive  pay  for  work  done. 

^'   '  'T  will  not  work,  they,  as  vagrants,  find  a  home  in  prison, 

-I  if  t!iey  are  compelled  to  share  the  common  lot  of  mankind,. 

Our   model  city  is  of  course  well  furnished  with  hathsj 

baths,  Turkish    baths,    play-grounds,    gymnasia. 
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libraries,  board  schools,  fine  art  schools,  lecture  halls,  and 
places  of  instructive  amusement.  In  every  boardnschool  drill 
forms  part  of  the  programme.  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  must  pass  to  the  sanitary  officers  and  offices. 

There  is  in  the  city  one  principal  sanitary  officer,  a  duly 
qualified  medical  man  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council,  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  place. 
Under  him  as  sanitary  officers  are  all  the  medical  men  who 
form  the  poor  law  medical  staff.  To  him  these  make  their  re- 
ports on  vaccination  and  every  matter  of  health  pertaining  to 
their  respective  districts ;  to  him  every  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths  forwards  copies  of  his  registration  returns ;  and  to  his 
office  are  sent,  by  the  medical  men  generally,  registered  returns 
of  the  cases  of  sickness  prevailing  in  the  district*  His  in- 
spectors likewise  make  careful  returns  of  all  the  known  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  plants.  To  his 
office  are  forwarded,  for  examination  and  analysis  specimens  of 
foods  and  drinks  suspected  to  be  adulterated,  impure,  or  other- 
wise unfitted  for  use.  For  the  conduction  of  these  researches 
the  sanitary  superintendent  is  allowed  a  competent  chemical 
staffi  Thus,  under  this  central  supervision,  every  death  and 
every  disease  of  the  living  world  in  that  district,  and  eveiy 
assumable  cause  of  disease,  comes  to  light  and  is  subjected,  if 
need  be,  to  inquiry. 

At  a  distance  from  the  town  arc  the  sanitary  works,  the 
sewage  pumping  works,  the  water  and  gas  works,  the  slaughter 
houses  and  the  public  laboratories.  The  sewage,  which  is 
brought  from  the  town  partly  by  its  own  flow  and  partly  by 
pumping  apparatus,  is  conveyed  away  to  well-drained  sewage 
farms  belonging  to  the  city,  but  at  a  distance  from  it,  where  it 
is  utilised  on  Mr.  Hope's  plan. 

The  water  supply,  derived  from  a  river  which  flows  to  the 
south-west  of  the  city,  is  unpolluted  by  sewage  or  other  refuse, 
is  carefully  filtered,  is  tested  twice  daily,  and  if  found  unsatis- 
factory is  supplied  through  a  reserve  tank,  in  which  it  can  be 
made  to  undergo  further  purification.  It  is  carried  through 
the  city  everywhere  by  iroa  pipes.  Leaden  pipes  are  forbidden. 
In  the  sanitary  establishment  are  disinfecting  rooms,  a 
mortuary,  and  ambulances  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  contagious  disease.  These  are  at  all  times  open  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  subject  to  the  few  and  simple  rules  of 
the  management. 

The  gas,  like  the  water,  is  submitted  to  regular  analysis  by 
the  staff  of  the  sanitary  officer,  and  any  fault  he  may  detect 
which  indicates  a  departure  from  the  standard  of  purity  framed 
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by  the  Municipal  Council  is  immediately  remedied,  both  gas 
and  water  being  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authority. 

The  inspectors  of  the  sanitary  officer  have  under  them  a 
body  of  scavengers.  These,  each  day,  in  the  early  morning, 
pafis  through  the  various  districts  allotted  to  them,  and  remove 
all  refuse  in  closed  vans.  Every,  portion  of  manure  from 
stables,  streets,  and  yards  is  in  this  way  removed  daily,  and 
tnmsported  to  the  city  farms  for  utilisation. 

Two  additional  conveniences  are  supplied  by  the  sanitary 
scientific  work  of  this  establishment  From  steam-works  steam 
is  condensed,  and  a  large  supply  of  distilled  water  is  obtained 
and  preserved  in  a  separate  tank.  This  is  conveyed  by  a 
small  main  into  the  city,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  distilled 
water  can  be  supplied  for  those  domestic  purposes  for  which 
hard  water  is  objectionable. 

The  second  sanitary  convenience  is  a  large  ozone  generator. 
By  this  apparatus  ozone  can  be  produced  in  any  required  quan- 
tity, and  is  made  to  play  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  passed 
through  the  drinking  water  in  the  reserve  reservoir  whenever 
the  water  shows  excess  of  organic  impurity,  and  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  city  for  diffusion  into  private  houses,  for  purposes  of 
disinfection. 

The  slaughter-houses  of  the  city  are  all  public,  and  are 
separated  by  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city. 
They  are  easily  removable  edifices,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  sanitary  staff.  The  Jewish  system  of  inspecting 
every  carcase  that  is  killed  is  rigorously  carried  out,  with  this 
improvement,  that  the  inspector  is  a  man  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

All  animals  used  for  food — cattle,  fowls,  swine,  rabbits — are 
subjected  to  examination  in  the  slaughter-house,  or  in  the  mar- 
ket, if  they  be  brought  into  the  city  from  other  depots.  The 
duighter-houses  are  so  constructed  that  the  animals  killed  are 
rdieved  from  the  pain  of  death.  They  pass  through  a  narcotic 
chamber,  and  are  brought  to  the  slaughterer  oblivious  of  their 
&te.  The  slaughter-houses  drain  into  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
and  their  complete  purification  daily,  from  all  offal  and  refuse, 
is  rigidly  enforced. 

The  buildings,  sheds  and  styes  for  domestic  food-producing 
animals,  are  removed  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  are 
tbo  under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  officer ;  the  food 
and  water  supplied  for  these  animals  comes  equally  with 
hmnaa  food  under  proper  inspection. 

One  other  subject  only  remains  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  arrangements  of  our  model  city,  and  that  is  the  mode 
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of  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  The  question  of  cremation  ancl 
of  burial  in  the  earth  has  been  considered,  and  there  are  some 
who  advocate  cremation.  For  various  reasons  the  process  of 
burial  is  still  retained :  Firstly,  because  the  cremation  process 
is  open  to  serious  medico-leoral  objections ;  secondly,  because^ 
by  the  complete  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  elementary  and 
inodorous  gases  in  the  cremation  furnace,  that  intervening 
chemical  link  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  the 
ammonia,  is  destroyed,  and  the  economy  of  nature  is  thereby 
dangerously  disturbed ;  thirdly,  because  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  people  lead  them  still  to  the  earth,  as  the  most  fitting" 
resting-place  into  which,  when  lifeless,  they  should  be  drawn. 

Thus  the  cemetery  holds  its  place  in  our  city,  but  in  a  form 
much  modified  from  the  ordinary  cemetery.  The  burial- 
ground  is  artificially  made  of  a  fine  carboniferous  earth.  Ve- 
getation of  rajrid  growth  is  cultivated  over  it.  The  dead 
are  placed  in  the  earth  from  the  bier,  either  in  basket 
work  or  simply  in  the  shroud ;  and  the  monumental  slab, 
instead  of  being  set  over  or  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  raised 
grave,  is  placed  in  a  spacious  covered  hall  or  temple,  and  re- 
cords simply  the  fact  that  the  person  commemorated  was 
recommitted  to  earth  in  those  grounds.  In  a  few  months, 
indeed,  no  monument  would  indicate  the  remains  of  any  dead* 
In  that  rapidly-resolving  soil  the  transformation  of  dust  into 
dust  is  too  perfect  to  leave  a  trace  of  residium.  The  natural 
circle  of  transmutation  is  harmlessly  completed,  and  the 
economy  of  nature  conserved. 

RESULTS. 

Omitting,  necessarily,  many  minor  but  yet  important  de- 
tails, I  close  the  description  of  the  imaginary  health  city.  I 
have  yet  to  indicate  what  are  the  results  that  might  be  fairly 
predicted  in  respect  to  the  disease  and  mortality  presented  under 
the  conditions  specified. 

Two  kinds  of  observation  guide  me  in  this  essay :  one 
derived  from  statistical  and  sanitary  work ;  the  other  from  ex- 
perience, extended  now  over  thirty  years,  of  disease,  its  pheno- 
mena, its  origins,  its  causes,  its  terminations. 

I  infer,  then,  that  in  our  model  city  certain  forms  of  disease 
would  find  no  possible  home,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  home  so  transient 
as  not  to  affect  the  mortality  in  any  serious  degree.  The  in- 
fantile diseases,  infantile  and  remittent  fevers,  convulsions, 
diarrhoea,  croup,  marasmus,  dysentery,  would,  I  calculate,  be 
almost  unknown.      Typhus  and   typhoid  fevers  and  cholera 
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cobW  not^  I  believe,  exist  in  the  city  except  temporarily,  and  by 
pure  aeddent  *  small-pox  would  be  kept  under  entire  control ; 
puerperal  fever  and  hospitfil  fever  would,  probably,  cease  alto- 
gether ;  rheumatic  fever,  induced  by  residence  in  damp  housci?, 
and  the  heart  disease  Bubsequent  ujion  it,  would  be  removed ; 
death  from  privation  and  from  puerpura  and  scurvy  would 
certainly  cease ;  delirium  ti'emens,  liver  disease,  alcoholic 
phthls^is,  alcoholic  degeneration  of  kidney  and  all  the  varied 
forms  of  paralysis,  insanity,  and  other  affections  due  to  alcohol, 
would  be  completely  effaced.  The  parasitic  diseases  arising  from 
the  introduction  into  the  body,  through  fnod^  of  the  larvas  of 
the  ento2oa,  would  cease,  and  that  large  cla&s  of  deaths  from 
pulmonary  consumption,  induced  in  less  favoured  cities  by  ex- 
pu^ure  to  impure  air  and  badly  ventilated  roomF,  would,  I 
believe,  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  down  the  mortality  of  tliis 
lignaUy  fatal  malady  one  thh'd  at  least. 

Some  diseases,  pre-eminently  those  which  arise  from  uncon- 
trollable causes,  from  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature, 
electrical  storms,  and  similar  great  variations  of  nature,  would 
TCQwin  as  active  as  ever  *  and  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  con- 
gestioii  of  the  lungs,  and  summer  cholera,  would  still  hold 
their  sway.  Cancer,  also,  and  allied  constitutional  diseases  of 
ftrong  hereditary  character  would  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
preraiL  I  fear>  moreover,  it  musit  be  admitted  that  two  or 
three  of  the  epidemic  diseases,  notably  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
aad  whooping  cough,  would  assert  themselves,  and,  though 
limited  in  their  diffusion  by  the  sanitary  provisions  for  arreslijig 
their  progress,  would  claim  a  considerable  number  of  victims* 

With  these  facts  clearly  in  view,  I  must  be  careful  not  to 
tJaim  for  ray  model  city  more  than  it  deserves  ;  but  calculating 
the  mortality  which  ^*ould  be  saved,  and  comi>aring  the  result 
ftith  tlie  mortality  which  now  prevails  in  the  most  favoured  of 
mt  lai^e  English  towns,  I  conclude  that  an  average  mortality 
of  eight  per  thousaud  would  be  the  maximum  in  the  iirstgene- 
nitii)n  living  under  this  salutary  Hffime,  That  in  a  succeeding 
generation  Mn  Chad  wick's  estimate  of  a  jxisslble  mortality  of 
five  per  thousand  would  be  realised,  I  have  no  reasonable  doubt, 
mm  the  almost  unrecognised,  though  potent,  intiuence  of  here- 
dity ia  disease  would  immediately  lessen  in  intensity,  and  the 
bealthier  parents  would  bring  forth  the  healthier  offspring. 

As  my  voice  ceases  to  dwell  on  this  theme  of  a  yet  unknown 
d^  of  health,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  wake  as  from  a  mere  dream, 
The  details^  of  the  city  exist  They  have  been  worked  out  by 
ttose  pioneers  of  sanitary  science,  so  many  ot'  whom  surround 
me  to-day,  and  specially  by  liira  whose  hopeful  thought  has 
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suggested  my  design.  I  am,  therefore,  but  as  a  draughtsman, 
who,  knowing  somewhat  your  desires  and  aspirations,  have 
drawn  a  plan,  which  you  in  your  wisdom  can  modify,  improve^ 
perfect.  In  this  I  know  we  are  of  one  mind,  that  thought  the& 
ideal  we  all  of  us  hold  be  never  reached  during  our  Uves,  w^ 
shall  continue  to  work  successfully  for  its  realisation.  Utopia 
itself  is  but  another  word  for  time ;  and  some  day  the  masses  ^ 
who  now  heed  us  not,  or  smile  incredulously  at  our  proceedings 
will  awake  to  our  conceptions.  Then  our  knowledge,  uk% 
light  rapidly  conveyed  from  one  torch  to  another,  will  bury  it^ 
in  its  brightness. 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works 
And  wanns  the  bosom,  till  at  last,  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  enthusiastic  heat^ 
Wo  feel  tlie  present  Dhitt,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  happy  world  ! 
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ECONOMY   AND    TEADE. 

BY 

M.   E.  GRANT-DUFF,  M.P. 


WHEN  your  General  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me^  some  weeks  ago^  to  preside 
here  to-day,  my  first  impulse  was  to  decline,  because  I  felt  it 
would  not  be  in  my  power  to  prepare  such  an  address  as  I  should 
kye  liked  to  have  delivered  to  so  distinguished  a  company  as 
that  which  I  see  before  me,  without  neglecting  other  work  to 
which  I  had  committed  myself.  Before,  however,  I  sent  an 
iDswer,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  one  subject 
h^y  appropriate  to  be  brought  before  this  section,  on  which 
it  was  very  desirable  that  some  one  should  utter  a  word  of 
warning,  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  so,  as  well  as  another,  and 
fliat  anything  I  might  say  would  go  forth  to  some  degree 
recommended  by  its  having  been  said  to  you. 

The  subject  to  which  I  allude  is  the  present  condition  and 
munediate  prospects  of  our  commercial  treaties. 

When,  in  the  year  1846,  free  exchange  achieved  so  great  a 
triumph  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  those  who  had  been  most 
anxious  for  that  measure  were  so  confident  that  the  experiment 
would  be  greatly  successful,  that  they  expected  that  other 
nations  would  rapidly  follow  upon  the  same  path.  These  san- 
guine expectations  were  not  justified  by  events.  Europe  saw, 
indeed,  with  astonishment  the  great  improvement  in  English 
trade,  as  well  as  the  happy  political  results  which  ensued  from 
the  victory  of  Cobden  and  his  allies ;  but  false  theory,  evil 
custom,  and,  above  all,  sinister  interests,  were  suflScient  to  pre- 
sent our  example  being  followed  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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It  miglit  be  imagmed  by  persona  to  whom  the  subject  was 
newj  that  our  diplomatists  had  not  done  cnoygh  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  other  nations  to  the  great  success  of  the  English 
experiTnent,  but  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  The 
Foreign  Office,  under  various  chiefs,  and  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade»  always  were  instant  and 
urgent  J  no  one  presging  the  moral  more  home  than  Lordj 
Clarendon,  who  was  so  much  liked  and  respected  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

At  length,  after  having  waited  very  long  and  very  patiently, 
Mn  Cobden,  M,  Chevalierj  and  some  other  friends  of  the  good 
cause  determined  to  change  their  tactics. 

There  was  at  that  moment  on  the  throne  of  France  a 
prince,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Free  Trade^  and  who 
possessed  in  the  year  18ij9  almost  absolute  power.  That 
prince  knew  that  he  and  his  dynasty  were  not  beloved  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  of  high  intellect  in  France,  He 
believed  at  that  time  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conciliate 
the  safety  of  his  throne  with  anything  like  a  real  Parliamentary 
Government.  He  felt  accordingly,  that  the  best  chance  for 
him  and  his  wes  to  confer  great  material  benefits  upon  his 
people ;  and  he  knew  that  the  likeliest  way  to  do  this  was  to 
give  to  trade  and  industry  that  great  development  which  could, 
he  was  well  aware, only  be  given  by  doing  something  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  freedom  of  exchange.  It  would  be  most  unfair,  too,  not 
to  add  that  he  had  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  masses.  You 
recollect,  I  dare  say,  Henry  Heine's  phrase:  *  It  is  all  in  vain  ; 
the  future  belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Communists,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  is  only  their  John  the  Baptist/ 

Again,  he  had  learnt  from  the  story  of  his  nncle  and  from 
his  own  early  experience  tliat  England  was  a  tremendously 
great  and  formidable  power,  Timor  An  glim  initium  sapientimy 
as  M-  de  Laveleye  said  the  other  day  in  speaking  of  him, 
But  he  also  knew  that  in  the  years  1858-59  the  pressure 
put  upon  his  Government  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  England 
had  been  a  great  deal  stronger  than  was  pleasant,  and  there 
were  moments  when  he  himself  believed  that  England  wanted 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  Most  of  us  remember  how  in- 
tensely an ti- French  was  the  feeling  of  London  society  during 
the  war  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  Well,  a 
little  befiire  that  event,  he  himself  ^aid  to  one  wlio  was  much 
with  him  then  in  Northern  Italy^  and  who  repeated  the  state- 
ment to  me,  that '  he  expected  every  day  when  he  got  up  in 
the  morning  to  hear  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  had 
declared  against  him.* 
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I  spent  tlie   winter  of  1859-60  ia   Paris,  and  know  of 

^fiy  own  knowledg^^  that  thi?  feeling  ugainst  England  in  many 

^a^es  was  one  of  great  irritation.     Victor  Cousin,  for  example, 

said  to  me,  *  Yoii  English  are  thwarting  our  policy  in  Italy— 

^ou  are  insulting  uSj  but  we  insult  nobody**    Those  who  know 

fuo^t  of  the  counsels  of  the  Palraerston  Government  at  that 

time  will  not,  I  think,  contradict  me  if  I  say  that  the  state  of 

tilings  was  at  moments  very  far  from  being  reassuring  to  the 

fricufls  of  an  entente  corfliaie, 

NapoleoBj  however,  was  well  aware  that  all  this  inter- 
Mtiooal  discomfort  did  not  arise  from  any  real  divergence  of 
national  interests,  and  that  the  Irnst  way  to  get  rid  of  it  would 
beta  bring  the  two  nations  closer  together  through  the  bonds 
of  personal  and  mutually  beneficent  intercoursep 

All  these  c-auses  united  to  make  him  extremely  disposed  to 
feten  to  the  suggestions  that  reached  him  from  the  side  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  M.  Chevalier,  and  you  all  know  that  these  good 
Jispodtions  on  his  part  and  the  suggestions  on  their  part  bore 
fmit  in  the  Freneh  Couimercial  Treaty  of  1860, 

That  treaty  was  severely  criticised  by  many,  from  many 
diftirent  points  of  view*  Some  criticised  it  from  the  good  old 
Timlectionist  point  of  view.  *  The  invasion  of  this  or  that 
English  product  \^ill  injure  our  English  manufacturers,'  said 
the  English  protectionist,  *  The  invasion  of  this  or  that 
French  pnxluct  will  injure  our  French  manufacturers^'  said  the 
French  protectionist.  Others  criticised  it  from  the  purely 
political  point  of  view*  '  What  you  have  done/  said  some 
Ecgtish  politicians  who  thouctbt  more  of  politics  proper  than  of 
commerce,  *is  no  doubt  excellent,  but  you  buy  gold  too  dear  ; 
you  strengthen  a  dynasty  which  is  hostile  to  parliamentary  in- 
RtjtBtions  and  is  opposed  by  the  best  intclleet  of  France,* 

*  What  you  do  i^  desirable  in  itself,'  said  some  French  poll- 
tirisis,  *  but  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  have  done  it  in  the  way  you 
lure  done  it,  No  reform  of  this  kind  will  be  durable  in  France 
Jtkss  the  protectionists  are  fairly  warred  down  in  parliamcn- 
^Bf  strife.  You  are  building  your  house  upon  the  sand  of 
imjrerial  will*  not  on  the  rock  of  national  will,  and  in  doing  so 
TO  are  putting  a  slight  njion  us,  the  representatives  of  free 
political  institutions  in  France  and  England's  truest  friends.' 

A  third  party  criticised  it  fi*ora  the  point  of  view  of  Free 
Tratlt^  gone  mad.  '  The  only  way,'  said  they,  ^  to  spread  the 
true  faith  of  Adam  Smith  is  by  example  and  precepts  There 
have  been  a  great  many  l/ad  commercial  treaties  in  the  world, 
thtrrfare  ali  commercial  treaties  are  bad^     There  have  been 

imercial  treaties  which  have  bound  the  contracting  parties 
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not  to  ^ive  advantages  to  other  nations.  It  follows,  tlierefore, 
that  commercial  treaties  which  must  have  the  result  of  giving 
great  and  immediate  advantages  to  other  nations  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Accursed,  therefore,  be  he  who  proposes,  con- 
cludes, or  defends  a  commercial  treaty  !  May  the  doom  of  the 
rebuilder  of  Jericho  be  upon  him  ! ' 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  objections  the  French  Commer^ 
cial  Treaty  of  1860  came  iuto  force,  and  began  to  spread  its 
influence  far  and  wide*  France  knew,  when  she  concluded  the 
treaty  J  that  England  having  t^uite  given  up  charging  one  duty 
on  the  same  product  if  it  came  from  one  nation,  and  a  different 
duty  if  it  came  from  another  nation,  would  by  the  mere  fact  of 
concluding  a  treaty  with  her,  to  allow  certain  French  good^  to 
come  in  without  duty,  be  ipso  facto  and  at  once  allowing 
similar  goods  to  come  in  without  duty  from  ivhatever  nation ' 
they  came ;  and  England  knew,  when  she  concluded  the  treaty, 
that  France  intended  to  give  the  same  advantages  as  she  gave 
to  England  to  all  States  which  were  willing  to  treat  with  her 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  she  had  just  concluded  with  England. 

The  new  good  Commercial  Treaty  accordingly  was  ao 
absolute  disclaimer,  and  repudiation  of  all  that  desire  for  ex* 
elusive  advantages  which  was  of  the  essence  of  the  old  ba€^ 
Conimereial  Treaty* 

Previous,  however,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1860,  England  had  a  great  many  treaties 
with  other  nations,  by  which  those  nations  bound  tliemselves 
to  give  to  England  as  good  treatment  as  they  gave  to  the 
most  favoured  nations.  When  then,  France  had  concluded 
with  any  of  these  nations  a  commercial  treaty  based  on 
her  English  treaty,  by  which  ahe,  France,  became  the  most 
favoured  nation;  England  one  instant  after,  got  into  precisely 
as  good  a  position  as  France  with  reference  to  that  nation.  As 
then  France  had  got  rid  for  all  other  nations  of  nearly  all 
English  duties  whatever  on  their  products,  so  France  got  rid 
for  England  of  a  great  part  of  the  duties  levied  upon  English 
products  in  the  ports  of  most  Eui'opean  nations,  and  as  almost 
every  nation  had  taken  care  to  stipulate  that  it  should  be  in 
tlie  position  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  the  benefit  went  on 
extending  itself  very  rapidly. 

Meanwhile  some  new  commercial  treaties  were  concluded 
directly  between  England  and  other  countries*  There  was 
one  concluded  with  Turkey  on  April  29,  1861,  which  did  much 
credit  to  the  statesmen  of  that  country. 

There  was  one  concluded  with  Belgium  on  July  23*  1862, 
in  which  she  made  some  important  concessions  as  to  matters  of 
detail. 
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There  was  one  concluded  with  Italy  on  August  6^  1863^ 
by  which,  in  addition  to  promising  to  put  us  in  the  position  of 
^  most  favoured  nation,  the  Italian  Government  engaged  not 
to  prohibit  the  importation  into  Italy  of  any  kind  of  British 
^)od3,  and  made  certain  other  very  desirable  arrangements 
about  the  way  in  which  import  duties  should  be  calculated. 

There  was  a  treaty  with  the  Zollverein  securing  to  the 
oontracting  parties  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment,  and 
stipolating  that  neither  of  them  should  proMbit  the  exportation 
of  coal  or  levy  any  duty  on  its  exportation.  This  treaty,  by 
tk  way,  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  in  which  England 
bound  herself  for  her  colonies. 

Austria,  however,  remained  the  great  citadel  of  protection, 
md  in  consequence  of  the  uncomfortable  political  relations 
which  existed  between  her  and  France,  the  initiative  in  nego- 
tiidng  with  her  was  taken  by  England.  Accordingly,  nego- 
tiations began,  first  informally  through  Mr.  Somerset  Beau- 
mont and  others;  at  length  formally,  through  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  and  Mr.  Morier;  till  on  December  16,  1865,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  her,  and  on  December  30,  1869,  a  further 
convention  was  made,  which  stipulated  that  all  British  produce 
and  manufactures,  except  cotton  and  woollen,  with  regard  to 
wMdi  special  arrangements  were  agreed  upon,  should  go  into 
Austria  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  produce  of  the  Zollverein. 

By  this  time  a  whole  network  of  treaties  had  been  concluded 
between  various  members  of  the  European  political  states' 
sjstem,  all  having  the  same  tendency  as  those  to  which  I  have 
dUuded. 

The  year  1870  accordingly  found  us  in  this  position.  All 
the  great  trading  nations  of  Europe,  England,  France,  the 
Zollverein,  Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium  were  one 
great  international  body,  by  all  whose  parts  the  principle  of 
stipulating  for  exclusive  advantages  for  its  own  commerce 
teemed  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  not  one  part  of  which 
could  take  off  a  duty  without  every  other  part  at  once  enjoying 
increased  facilities  for  its  commerce ;  while  within  this  body  the 
q)eration  of  the  favoured  nation  clause  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
such  as  to  make  the  arrival  at  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  ex- 
change merely  a  question  of  time. 

Checked  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  by  the  events  of  that 
terrible  year,  the  good  influences  which  had  been  set  on  foot 
by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  worked  on  and  on  gather- 
ing strength  with  every  month  that  passed  over  our  heads,  till 
at  last,  in  1873,  the  following  results  could  be  noted.  Our 
trade  with  France  had  risen,  in  round  numbers,  from  26,000,000, 
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.at  which  it  stood  the  year  before  our  Corainercial  Treaty  with 

[that  country,  Damely,  1859,  to  73,000,000,     Oar  trade  with 

lielgiym  had  risen  from  8,000^000,  at  which  it  stood  the  year 

oefore  our  Commercial  Treaty  with  that  country,  namely ,  1861, 

to  27,000,000,     Our  trade  with  Italy  had  riseu  from  8^00^000, 

at  w^hich  it  stood  the  year  before  our  Commercial  Treaty  with 

^at  country,  namely,  1862,  to  12,000,000. 

Look  now  at  18G5,  the  year  preceding  the  general  establish- 
ment of  the  new  network  of  commercial  treaties,  In  that  year 
our  trade  with  Germany  was  44,000,000/*,  in  1873  it  was 
56,000,000/.  Our  trade  with  Holland  was  27,000,000/.,  in  1873 
it  had  risen  to  37,000,000/,  Our  trade  with  Bussia  was 
23,000,000/.,  in  1873  it  was  32,000,000/,  The  total  of  our 
imports  and  exports,  excluding  those  to  and  from  British  pos- 
fiessions,  had  risen  from  245,000,000/,  in  1859  to  530,000,000/. 
in  1873.  The  value  of  tlje  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
sent  to  European  countries  and  to  their  dependencies  had 
risen  during  the  same  period  from  45,000,000/.  to  113,000,000/. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  he  possible  to  point  to  any  measure  In 
English  history  which  so  rapidly  and  so  noiselessly  produced 
such  vast  results  as  that  wliich  we  debated  in  the  Session 
o{  1860. 

And  let  it  not  he  forgotten  that  every  one  of  these  increases 
of  English  trade  implied  a  vast  increase  to  the  trade  of  other 
countries,  so  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  Europe  is  quite  incalculable.  Ecniember  further,  that  this 
increase  of  European  trade  impUes  a  far  greater  amount  of 
increased  prosperity  to  the  working  class  than  would  liave  been 
created  by  a  similar  increase  to  the  amount  of  trade  wdth  dis- 
tant countries,  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  reach,  such  as 
India  or  the  Australian  Colojiies-  That  trade  will  be  most 
profitable  to  our  manufacturing  ]>opulatIon  which  most  rapidly 
turns  over  capital,  and  is  constantly  calling  for  new  supplies  of 
goods  to  be  distributed- 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  certain  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  effect  in  the  prorluction  of 
all  this  prosperity,  which  is  to  be  assigned  respectively  to  the 
commercial  treaties  and  to  other  influences,  such  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railnvay  system,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my  argument 
that  a  verj^  large  part  of  the  efiect  is  due  to  the  commercial 
tj'eaties,  and  that  is  not  now  disputed  by  any  one  for  whom  my 
observations  are,  on  this  i>articular  oecasion,  intended. 

Such,  then,  being  the  results  of  the  modern  Commercial 
Treaty  system,  is  it  necessary  to  do  anything  more  than  simply 
congratulate  each  other  upon  tliese  results  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
gentlemen^  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
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Tbese  commercial  treaties  were  each  &iid  all  of  them  great 
ions  to  freedom  of  exchange;  each  and  all  of  them  had 
niency  to  hring  nearer  that  remote  hut  blessed  day  when 
4erc  will  be  no  such  thing  as  coBtoms  duties  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  when  we  shall  as  soon  think  of  makmg 
%  merchant  give  us  some  of  his  g:oods5  or  a  traveller  give  us 
ioiue  of  his  luggage,  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  into 
otir  country  J  for  that  is  what  it  comes  to,  although  we  make 
our  exact  ions  in  coin  and  not  in  kind,  than  we  now  do  of  pulU 
ijig  his  teeth  for  the  same  privilege.  They  were  accordingly 
estreraely  distasteful  to  all  the  persons  who  consider  that  cus- 
toms duties  are  a  liighly  desirable  and  proper  method  of  raising 
tic  revenue,  while  they  were  the  very  abomluation  of  desola^ 
^n  to  all  those  sinister  interests  which  had  been  buoyed  up  by 
tie  old  syiitem  of  absolute  protection  to  native  industry.  A 
maa  who  had  made  his  fortune  and  trusted  largely  to  increase 
the  same  by  selling  iudlfferent  iron  to  his  countrymen  in  France, 
would  naturally  look  with  little  love  upon  the  pei'sons  who 
"  linisbed  his  profits  and  perliaps  imperilled  his  Ibrtune  by 
uring  in  good  iron  and  forcing  bim  out  of  the  market. 

There  was  a  time  when,  if  the  Governments  had  been  tho- 
TUMghly  convinced,  tlie  irritation  of  these  people  would  have 
bad  little  effect;  the  Governments  would  have  held  on  their 
my  and  allowed  them  to  sink  or  swim. 

The  last  half-generation,  however,  has  happUy  seen  an 
^mirmous  development  of  parliamentary  institutions .  on  the 
continent  of  Europe*  There  have  been  a  great  many  changes 
in  our  own  country  in  the  last  half-eeueration,  but  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs,  to  a  superficial  observer,  who  hai>pencd  to 
mi  this  part  of  the  pknet>  coming  say  from  the  moooj  would 
be  much  the  same*  But  in  almost  every  other  country  of 
Europe  the  changes  are  palpable  and  enormous,  and  iu  almost 
erery  one  of  the^c  countries  the  sinister  interests  have,  as  was 
only  natural  and  right,  ivorked  to  the  utmost  the  new  weapons 
wbicli  circumstances  have  placed  in  theh  hands.  There  is, 
accordingly,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  a  very  strong 
Bwvcment  to  get  these  commercial  treaties,  when  the  periods 
for  which  they  were  concluded  come  to  an  end,  set  aside  in 
wbole  or  in  part. 

Bat  in  addition  to  their  open  foes,  they  have  a  great  many 
secret  foes,  persons  who  hate  them  as  the  strongest  allies  and 
iMtraments  of  their  bitterest  enemies;  and,  gentlemcnj  it  is  a 
very  true  instinct  which  makes  persons  who  cling  to  tlm  old 
iJea  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  war,  and  who  are  perpetu- 
ally repeating  the  maxiin>  Si  vis  pacem  para  bdlum,  should 
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abhor  a  huge  machine  which  is  perpetually  working  to  the 
tunei  Si  vis  pa  rem  para  paeem , 

Against  these  commercial  treaties  and  the  waj  of  con- 
ceiving international  relations  with  which  they  cohere,  are 
arrayed  all  these  forces  which  used  to  be  summed  up  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Chauvinism;  but  which  are,  unhappily,  by 
no  means  confined  to  France — flourish  indeed  very  largely  in 
our  owii  country,  all  those  forces  which  are  combined  in  the 
pregnant  and  energetic  phrase  which  I  dare  say  we  have  all  of 
ns  often  heard ,  'I  hate  foreigners/ 

With  these  commercial  treaties  as  natural  allies  stand  all 
the  men  who  look,  as  I  confess  I  do,  to  diplomaa/  as  the  great 
engine  for  drawing  the  nations  closer  and  closer  together. 
Against  them  are,  or  should  be,  arrayed,  if  they  knew  their 
own  interests,  all  those  who  look  to  big  battalions  as  the  great 
means  of  advancing  civilisation. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  reports  on  the  prospects  of 
Free  Trade  lately  made  to  the  Cobden  Club  and  published 
last  month,  but  as  many  of  you  have  probably  not  seen  thenij 
I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  some  portions  of  them*  The|t] 
will  show  you  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than  merely 
to  congmtulate  ourselves  on  the  results  of  the  new  Commercial 
Treaty  system, 

Mr.  Max  Wirth,  a  very  distinguished  statistician  and  eco- 
nomist, after  describing  the  recent  commercial  crisis  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  J  w^  rites  as  follows  :^ 

*  With  the  destructive  outbreak  of  the  crism  which  j  altliough 
it  began  at  the  Bourse,  soon  reached  every  branch  of  industry 
in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Protectionism  re*appearc<*^ 
and  oflered  to  heal  the  wounds  received  by  industry  in  the 
crisis.  To  effect  this  Protectionism  proposed  giving  up  the 
Treaties  of  Commerce^  all  of  which  cease  with  the  year  1876, 
and  raising  the  duty  on  imports.  The  wool  manufacturers  of 
Br  linn  were  the  first  to  utter  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  because 
they  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  occasioned  by  the 
additional  Treaty  of  1861?.  Next  came  the  owners  of  the  iron- 
w*orks;  and  both  branches  of  industry  succeeded  in  obtainin;^ 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Reichsrath,  so  that 
their  position  was  made  the  abject  of  an  official  cn^uete^  In 
tlie  spring  of  1875  Protectionism  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
triumph  over  Free  Traders  in  the  Austrian  Congress  of  Eco- 
nomists, but  merely  by  a  total  majority  of  voices>  declaring 
itself  altogether  against  the  renewal  of  the  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce and  for  autonomy  in  the  tariff,  which  is  in  future  to  be 
raised.     At  the  same  time  the  Protectionist  party  gave  signs 
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cf  life  in  differ€*nt  parts  of  GennaTi^,  especially  in  the  Prussian 
Jjiuidtag  and  in  the  Bavarian  Keichsrath/ 

Jlr*  George  von  Bunsen  writes  from  North  Germany  :^ — 

'In  Gemiany,  too,  plaintive  voices  have  made  themselves 

in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  or  among  raanufactnrers. 

When  they  speak  much — and  ceiiainly  not  too  much — of  the 

Astounding  advance  of  French  manufacture,  do  they  attribute 

it  to  its  real  cause^  viz,^  a  fixed  patriotic  determination  to  work 

xetj  hard,  to  work  very  well,  and  to  work  for  fair  wages  peace- 

tly  ?     No-     Protection  forsooth  must  have  done  it — ^the  new 

of  1871   and  1872  were  the  panacea — and  nothing  but 

Thiers'  reaction  against  those  very  principlesj  which  the 

lo- French  Treaty  of  Kichard  Cobden  has  formed  into  a 

Wven  of  the  civilised  world,  could  have  saved  France,     The 

©ana^  error  of  judgment  induces  the  same  people  to  ascribe  the 

present  discouraging  appearance  of  trade  in  Germany  to  our 

return  to  those  more  advanced  economic  rules  which  Prussia^ 

te  Her  honour  be  it  remembered^  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  so 

ewlyaslBlS/ 

Mr*  ilontgomery  Stuart  in  the  course  of  an  extremely  in- 
teresting letter^  dated  Rome,  July  20th,  observes:  '  One  has 
ken  so  long  accustomed  to  regai'd  Italy  as  the  classic  land  of 
Free  Trade,  that  it  is  at  first  somewhat  difficult  to  realise  the 
fict  of  any  strong  Protectionist  movement  in  that  country.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  thnt  the  only  Italian  State  in 
which  Free  Trade  doctrines  were  not  only  generally  accepted 
intiieory^but  embodied  in  legislation,  under  the  aXA  rvgimej 
was  Tuscany,  He  then  shows  how  Mr.  Cobden 's  Italian  tour 
of  1847  etrengthcned  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  the  good 
cftusei  and  how  it  was  immensely  advanced  by  the  splendid 
€Bergy  of  Cavour, 

*  No  wonder  then/  he  observes,  *  if  the  successive  annexa- 
tionsto  Sardinia  of  the  other  Italian  States,  and  the  immediate 
extension  to  tliese  States  of  the  commercial  legislation  sane* 
tioued  in  tlie  north,  were  regarded  as  the  definitive  victory  in 
Italy  of  Free  Trade  over  Protectionism.  Ancient  historical 
traditions  and  recent  politic^il  experience  combined — at  all 
events  appeared  to  combine — in  making  a  policy  of  commer- 
cial freedom  a  prominent  element  in  the  national  programme, 
Hoif  comes  it  then,  one  is  naturally  tempted  to  inquire,  that 
<mly  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Count  Cavonr  the 
poftiibilrty  of  a  Protectionist  reaction  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess should  be  so  much  as  dreamt  of?  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
plaoatioo  must  be  sought  in  various  and  quite  diftereut  causes." 
These  he  finds  in  the  reaction  after  the  death  of  Cavour  in 
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the  ignorant  Protectionism  which  flourished  like  all  other  evil 
things  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  accident  which 
brought  into  power  a  cabinet  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
Piedmontese  Protectionist  manufactureri^j  on  the  annexation  of 
the  Venetian  provinces  which  carried  into  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment some  Protectionist  theoriatSj  on  the  influence  i>f  a  group  of 
German  writers,  who  are  known  as  the  Academic  Socialists, 
with  their  Italian  imitatorSj  and  above  all  on  tlie  evil  effect  of 
the  octroi  duties  thronghout  the  Peninsula,  Every  commune 
which  is  cursed  with  an  octroi  becoming,  ipm  facto^  a  strong-* 
hold  of  Protectionism. 

*  One  might,'  he  says,  'fill  a  volume  with  the  calamitous 
results  of  the  octroi  on  national  production.  In  tlie  first  place, 
tliere  is  created  an  immense  disproportion  between  ilie  price 
of  provisions  in  close  and  open  communes,  and  between  the 
town  and  the  country.  The  causes  creating  this  disproportion, 
whilst  acting  first  and  immediately  on  home,  do  not  tlie  less  act 
with  crushing^  cflTect  on  foreign  trade.  Take,  for  example,  the 
product  in  which,  from  its  geographical  position  and  Ita  terri- 
torial conformation,  Italy  seems,  as  it  were,  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  one  of  the  world's  great  exporters,  quite  as  much 
80  as  France,  Germ  any,  or  Spain — I  mean,  of  eoui*se,  mne. 
By  the  octroi  system  almost  every  motive^  so  far  as  the  home 
market  is  concerned,  is  taken  away  from  the  landed  proprietor, 
and  much  more  from  the  common  ]>casant  cultivator,  to  im- 
prove his  wines.  The  law  gives  to  the  municipal  councils  the 
power  of  establishing  a  tariflT^vith  a  minimmn  and  a  maximum  ! 
duty.  The  minimum  duty  is  constantly  imposed  for  such 
articles  as  vegetables,  which,  most  easily  supphed  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  are  furnished  by  the  local  proprietors ; 
whilst  the  maximum  is  just  as  regularly  imposed  on  the  wines 
which  may  enter  into  com[)etition  with  those  grown  by  the 
fiame  proprietors.  The  distant  winegrower  hasj  therefore,  to 
encounter  the  double  obstacle  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  aod 
the  maximum  duty/ 

Signor  Peruzzis  iu  a  speech  made  before  the  Political 
Economic  Society  in  Paris  on  the  Cth  of  August  last,  spoke 
with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  about  the  probable  fate  of 
the  treaties  of  connnerce  with  Italy,  while  he  at  the  same  tame 
promised  that  the  banner  of  commercial  freedom  should  be 
held  high  by  his  friends  and  himself.  These  warnings  are 
quite  sufficient  to  make  us  feel  tliat  it  is  not  a  time  for  those^ 
who  believe  that  the  Commercial  Treaty  network  is  of  vast  im- 
portance in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  future  of  Europe,  to  be 
negligent  or  niner^  res  vadere  ut  vadunt. 
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As  ilr.  Max  Wirtli  remarks :  '  Free  Traders  should  by  no 
be  inactive ;  they  mast  not  allow  their  fire  to  extin- 
pidij  or  even  to  flag^  for  they  hare  Ibund  out,  from  this  last 
ittack  of  Protectiouisni,  that  Protectionists  have  certainly 
leamc*!  one  thing  from  them  and  from  our  immortal  friend, 
Rcbard  Cobden— energetic  and  persevering  defence  of  their 
0Ym  interests.' 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  are  active  in  our  respective 
cotmtries  %Te  shall  not  only  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  existing 
flonimereial  treaties  to  a  great  extent,  but  that  the  result  of  the 
di^fusaion  which  we  can  force  on  all  over  Europe  will  be  to 
^aWe  us  to  carrr  our  commercial  treaty  policy  still  furtlier,  I 
draw  great  comfort  even  from  the  very  letters  which  I  have  been 
reacliflg  to  you  J  for  they  show  that  although  we  have  many 
enemies,  we  have  many  allieSj  both  from  conviction  and  from 
mterest  From  interest,  I  aay,  because  the  astounding  trade 
figures  which  I  quoted  to  you  as  those  of  1873,  could  not  have 
been  arrived  at  without  calling  into  e:tistence  a  great  number 
uf  imluatries  which  would  be  most  grievously  injured  by  any 
Bcrioua  retrogression  on  the  road  upon  which  Europe  has 
catered. 

Ton  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  when  M,  Thiers 
exerted  all  his  power  to  overthrow  t!ic  edifice  which  had  been 
built  up  BO  bitterly  against  his  will,  between  1860  and  the 
fibmitous  war  which  his  writings  did  i^o  much  to  bring  about, 
tbfttec^  wajs  after  all  rTtrcmehf  partial.  He  had  to  fight, 
0iHf>nly  all  the  wi^er  jiortion  of  his  cnuntrymenj  but  a  great 
itumber  of  new  interests  which  by  no  means  enjoyed  the  idea  of 
0  return  or  anything  like  a  return  to  the  status  quo  of  1859. 

The  same  phenomena  which  we  see  in  France  may  be  seen 
ill  other  countries.  Bremen  asks  for  protection ;  Rcmscheid 
protests  again  &t  protection.  The  Austrian  Chambei-s  of  Com- 
merce aeks  for  protection;  Hungary  says^  ^No,no!  That 
mvii  quite  suit  me-* 

lu  fact,  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe  the  two  parties 
are  la  presence,  and  the  Free  Traders  are  naturally  anxious  that 
ihe  Enghsh  Government  and  imdividual  Englishmen  should  da 
allia  their  power  to  assist  them. 

Some  montlis  ago,  a  leading  German  Free  Trader  communi- 
cated with  a  member  of  llie  Cobden  Club,  and  proposed  that 
there  should  be  in  the  later  autumn  of  this  year  a  conference 
of  the  friends  of  Free  Exchange  held  at  Berlin,  for  the  purpose 
ufukijig  council  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  prevent 
ike  overthrow  of  the  treaties  when  the  time  for  their  revision 
afriTea*     The  overture  was  met  very  cordially  by  the  person 
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to  whom  it  was  atldressecl  and  by  some  otliers ;  but  it  has  since 
been  ascertained  by  those  gentlemen  in  Germany,  ivho  conceived 
the  idea,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  before  Easter  1876.  The  conference,  I  trusty 
Avill  then  take  lilace,  for  I  have  no  doubt  tlmt  it  will  do  good  ; 
but  a  great  many  months  lie  between  lis  and  Easter  1876.  If 
the  patient  i.s  to  be  saved,  we  must  not  let  the  disease  run  its 
course  unchecked  tdl  that  time.  I  should  like  to  see  those 
who,  whether  from  opinion  or  interest,  are  in  favour  of  keeping- 
up  or  extending  existing  commercial  treaties^  bring,  in  every 
country  in  Europe^  as  much  pressure  to  bear  in  favour  of  their 
views  as  they  possibly  can,  and  bring  it  without  delay.  In  our 
own  country  I  should  like  to  sec  all  the  centres  of  industry 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  its 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  by  enabling  it  to  say,  we 
do  not  merely  press  our  views  uj>on  you  becanse  we  think  them 
theoretically  correct,  but  becanse  the  whole  of  our  manufac^ 
turers  and  many  others  are  up  in  arms,  and  the  retention,  if 
not,  the  extensif^n  of  the  commercial  treaty  network  is  looked 
UDon  by  our  comniercial  classes  as  the  most  important  affair 
whieli  can  at  present  occupy  the  attention  of  English  diplo- 
matists. 

If,  gentlemen »  we  succeed  in  keeping  the  stf rifts  quo  of 
1875,  if,  that  is,  we  allow  the  mighty  machine  that  has  been 
working  since  1875  to  go  on  unchecked,  I  think  we  shall  have 
done  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  time  of  political  slack-water  all  over 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  onr  own  country.  Still, 
although  this  is  so,  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing,  I  will  not  say^ 
progress  made,  in  the  Free  Exchange  direction,  hut  enquiries  set 
on  ioot  which  may  lead  to  future  progress  in  that  direction.  It 
was  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  I  heard  my  friend,  Mr* 
Cartwright,  give  notice  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  Session^ 
that  he  would  move  next  year  for  a  committee  on  the  wine 
duties.  It  is,  you  know,  alleged  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  that  the  way  in  which  we  levy  our  wine  duties  ope- 
rates most  cruelly  to  them.  They  say,  *  England,  with  its  cold 
damp  climate,  is  our  natural  market,  and  you  English  are  also 
the  people  who  have  got  most  articles  to  sell  which  we  vimnt. 
If  you  would  so  alter  the  mode  of  levying  your  wine  duties  a& 
to  enable  us  to  send  you  more  A\4ne,  we  should  be  a  great  deal 
richer  and  able  to  buy  a  great  deal  more  from  you.  The  mo» 
ment  you  alter  your  wine  duties  which  operate  so  hardly 
against  us,  we  will  lower  our  duties  upon  a  great  many  of  the 
English  things  which  we  want  to  buy  from  yon,  and  you  wiU 
gain  two  excellent  new  markets  in  the  Peuiosula/ 
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I  know  that  there  ai*e  some  people  who  would  tell  us  that 

tiie  iiroper  way  to  meet  those  remonstrances  would  be  to  say, 

^J'fm  fmiliiih  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  don't  you  see  that, 

irtether  our  duties  are  or  are  not  cruel  in  their  operation  with 

reapt^t  to  you,  you  are  merely  making  yonr  position  worse  by 

Iiyitig  heavy  duties  upon  our  goods  which  you  confessedly 

wBnt  to  buy,'     That  h  a  perfectly  good  answer,  as  far  as  it 

gO^%  but  it  is  not  a  practical  answer.     The  best  of  the  Portn- 

gyesc  and  Spaniards  would  rejoin,  '  We  know  that  jierfectly 

irell ;  we  know  that  it  would  be  better  for  every  country  to 

take  off  all  customs  duties  wliatever,  but  our  people  have  got 

it  into  their  heads  that  Enghmd,  reversing  the  old  policy  of  the 

Methuen  Treaty,  under  which  she  treated  France  unjustly,  by 

Jgeepiog  her  wines  out  of  the  English  market  in  order  to  favour 

[^daoee  rf  Portugal,  is  now  treating  us  unjustly  by  keeping  onr 

out  of  her  market  in  order  to  favour  those  of  France. 

^Tkey  have  got,  we  say,  this  idea  into  their  heads,  and  we 

ptninsnlar  Free  Traders  may  preach  till  we  are  hoarse  with- 

.  ^out  getting  it  out  of  their  heads.    Besides,  even  if  our  Govem- 

I  mails  were  able  to  take  off  the  duties  uixm  alt  your  goods,  in 

[  -ttiti  teeth  of  their  Parliaments,  however  well  it  might  be  for  us, 

iTt  tftjuld  not  do  you  any  (jreat  amount  of  good,  becanse,  if  yon 

I  x^mh  take  our  wine,  we  have  really  nothing  to  buy  your  goods 

These  representations,  gentlemen,  appear  to  me  worthy  of 

-VCTT  serious  consideration,  but  in  reply  to  them  the  customs 

heuse  officials  have,  1  %vell  know,  a  variety  of  arguments  by 

urUch  they  think  they  can  sliow  that  we  could  only  accede  to 

tlie  requests  of  the  Peninsular  Governments,  at  the  price  of 

j^t  inconvenience  to  them,  the  custom  house  officials,  and 

ijoflsiderable  loss  to  the  revenue.     Well>  this  may  be  so,  but  it 

ii  highly  desirable  that  both  parties  should  have  an  opportunity 

(rfmbuutling  their  views  to  the  judgment  of  a  select  committee, 

and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  irritation  in  the 

sula  would  be  very  much  diminished  if  there  was  a  full 

I  fiir  inquiry  before  an  impartial  tribunal* 

If  Air.  CartT\T:ight  is  able  to  show  that  the  Department  ot 
the  B()iard  of  Trade  and  the  great  and  powerful  sub-department 
<jf  the  customs  are  at  issue  on  this  question,  as  I  think  he  will, 
the  case  for  a  Pai'liamentary  enquiry  vfiII  be  certainly  strong* 

But  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  are  not  the  only  people 
will)  maintain  that  some  of  the  English  customs  duties  operate 
ferj  harshly  with  regard  to  them. 

The  lauded  gentry  of  North  Germany  are,  as  Mr.  von 
Bunsen  tella  us,  and  as  is  well  known,  essentially  Free  Traders, 
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but  tliey  think  that  the  way  in  which  the  Engli^jh  spirit  duties 
are  raiBCtl  operates  very  unfavourably  to  their  interests,  and 
that,  if  concessions  were  made  to  them  in  this  particular,  Uiey 
would  be  able  to  persuade  their  countr>inen  to  make  certain 
concessions  which  would  be  highly  ikvourable  to  the  English 
manufacturer.  I^In  Faucher,  a  well-known  economist  aud 
Free  Trader,  wrote  a  niogt  elaborate  paper  upon  this  fiubjeet^ 
which  win  be  found  iu  a  volume  published  by  the  Cobden  Club. 

I  am  not  going  to  express  any  opinion  ujwn  Mn  Faucher's 
Tiews  any  more  than  I  have  done  upon  those  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  comp bints,  but  1  think  he  has  made  out  a  case 
that  calls  for  an  enquiry  before  an  impartial  trIbunaL 

If  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  if  Mr.  Faucber  and 
his  friends  can  show  that  the  argumenta  on  their  side  of  thiJ^ 
case  outweigh  those  wkich  will  be  brought  against  tliem^and  i^^ 
it  by  any  chance  becomes  clear  that  it  will  be  largely  fur  tllc^ 
interest  of  English  commerce  that  the  changes  which  they  sng*-^ 
gest  should  be  made*  good  and  well,  we  shall  have  an  extensiow^ 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  system,  whicli  I  for  one  shall  be,  in 
the  absence  of  overwhehniDg  reji^ons  of  convenience  to  tK^ 
contrary,  extremely  glad  to  see ;  hut  the  pros  and  cofh^of  v 
proposals  are  matters  for  future  enquiry.     The  success  *>i   .  .  , 
existinfi  network  of  commercial  treaties  is,  however,  no  longer 
a  matter  for  enquiry*    It  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  ^f 
the  last  ten  yeai's,  and  wlille  I  hereby  call  your  attention  toth<^ 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  German  allegations,  I  wish  to  - 
each  one  of  you,  who  has  at  heart  the  cause  of  Free  Excli  i   . 
and  the  binding  closer  together  of  the  nations,  to  remember  the 
critical  position  of  the  Treaties,  and  to  work  for  their  aup|>ort. 
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rhas  been  my  custom  for  some  jcar;^  past,  as  it  was  that  of 
my  iUustrioits  predecessor  in  the  office  of  President  of  the 
CoiiQcilt  Lord  Brougham,  to  state  to  the  Association  at  its 
amiud  Congress  the  saHent  points  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  during  the  past  year*  In  doing  so  I  oecessarily  take 
only  the  leadiri*^  features,  and  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  ireso- 
Itirioos  or  reports  passed  by  the  Council,  but  I  deal  also  with 
the  proceedings  of  societies  and  other  ingtitutions  which  are  in 
aotne  way  or  other  affiliated  to  us. 

During  the  last  few  yeara  there  have  been  established  in 
nmm  parts  of  England  Conferences  of  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
representative  of  the  Boards  of  Guai-dians  of  a  district,  who 
h*fe  met  together  for  the  jiurpoae  of  discussing  questions 
relating  to  Pour  Law  administration.  These  Conferences  were 
founded  and  have  been  energetically  carried  on  hy  Mr.  T.  B. 
■jUBaker^  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  much  social 
P^DVcment.  Of  late,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr-  Baker,  we 
kive  taken  these  Conferences,  to  a  certain  extentj  under  our 
wing,  and  we  have  held  in  the  winter  montlii!  a  Central  Coi^- 
ftrence*  composed  of  delegates  from  the  provincial  Conferences, 
in  order  to  re-dlseuss  questions  which  during  the  year  had  been 
liebated  in  difiercut  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  made  it  a 
regulation  that  in  all  cases  one  question  previously  settled  shall 
iebated  at  every  Conference  that  is  affiliatal  to  us.  The 
on  which  during  the  past  year  has  thus  been  discussed 
e  representatives  of  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout 
England  has  been  that  of  the  continuance  or  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  ol"  Settlement,  and  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  to 
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you  on  that  question*     The  recommenclation  of  the  different 

Conferences  lias  been  ahiiost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  totid 
abolition  of  the  existing  law.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  to 
which  I  alluded  last  night  in  this  hall,  when  I  said  that  one  of 
the  just  requirements  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the 
country  was  that  they  should  have  a  free  circulation  of  labour. 
The  Law  of  Settlement  as  it  exiBts  now  still  stands  in  the  way, 
though  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  it  did,  of  tlie  free  circula- 
tion  of  labour. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  real  history  of  this  social  question 
IB*  For  centuries  there  was  in  this  country  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant  class-^that  is,  the  class  of  landowners — 
to  tie  down  labourers  to  the  soil.  In  the  first  instance  the 
system  of  villenage  effected  that  object  with  tiilerable  com- 
pleteness ;  but  as  our  municipalities  grew  in  strength,  and  as 
the  law  of  England  began  to  exert  its  beneficent  influence  in 
favour  of  individual  freedom,  the  villein  was  to  a  large  extent 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  his  lord.  Under  tlie  Plan- 
tagenets  the  effect  of  that  emancipation  upon  agricultural 
labour  began  to  be  felt ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  the 
Parliaments  of  the  Plantagenets  passed  Act  after  Act,  now 
known  as  the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  to  endeavour  to  fix  by  an 
arbitrary  rule  the  maximum  amount  of  the  labourer's  wages, 
so  as  to  tie  him  down  to  lils  own  birth  locality,  and  so  prevent 
competition  m  the  labour  market.  These  attempts  failed,  as 
all  political  economists  know  they  must  fail,  wherever  or  by 
whomsoever  they  are  tried*  Li  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  Poor  Law  that  was  theti  enacted^  came  the  final  effort  in 
the  same  direction,  the  Law  of  Settlement;  this  was  the  last 
attempt  that  was  made  to  chain  down  the  labourer  to  the  par- 
ticular |X)rtion  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  Iiis  birth  and 
occupation*  That  system  has  endured  for  two  centuries, 
though,  partly  by  the  action  of  the  courts  of  law  and  subse- 
quently by  that  of  the  Legislature^  it  has  been  largely  modified. 
It  produced  an  amount  of  litigation  which  I  suppose  could 
hardly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  any  other  st-atute  passed  by 
any  Parliament  of  this  country.  In  1834,  when  the  new  Poor 
Law  came  into  operation,  the  effect  of  the  Law  of  Settlement 
was  largely  diminished,  and  since  that  time^  at  three  successive 
steps,  the  period  which  enables  a  labourer  to  obtain  by  resi- 
dence a  settlement  other  than  his  birth  settlement  was  reduced 
to  five  years,  to  three  years,  and  finally  to  what  it  is  now,  one 
year,  isot  long  since  a  further  step  was  taken  by  enlarging 
the  area  of  chargeability  from  the  parish  to  the  union. 

The  question  that  now  remains  is  whether,  haviug  gone 
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fw,  we  urc  to  stop  at  that  poititj  \rh ether  having  so  far  aided 
m  the  emancipation  of  the  labourGi%  xve  arc  not  to  go  one  step 
further,  to  carry  out  the  piiticiple  to  its  logical  coneliisiOTi  and 
to  tm^p  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  intercliange  of  labour 
h^ween  various  parts  of  the  country.     That  opinion,  I  am 
comineed,  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of    Poor  Law 
Goflrdians  throughout  England  to-tlay,  and  to-mon'ow  it  will 
be  ibe  opinion  of  Par  Ik  men  t.     I  am  aware  of  the  objections 
that  arc  raised  to  such  an  enactment  \  they  have  been  ably 
Jpliated  at  the  various  Conferences  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
mi  I  think  they  may  be  described  briefly  as  three.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  abolition  altogether  of  the  Law  of 
Setllenaent,  and  allowing  a  labourer  to  become  chargeable  to 
anj  union  in  which  for  the  time  be  iinda  bimsclfj  will  inflict  an 
UDJufit  and  excessive  burden  upon  the  urban  districts.     Into 
the  towns^  hy  a  natural  tendency >  agricultural  labour  is  con- 
staJitly  flowing,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  cast  upon  the  towns  a 
btirien  wlilch  ihcy  will  hardly  be  able  to  bear,  if  there  be 
thrown  upon  them  the  pauperism ^  tlie  vagrancy,  and  the  sick- 
aessof  the  rural  districts.     The   answer  to  that  objection  I 
till  give  in   one  of  those   ancient  legal  maxims  which    Sir 
Edward  Creasy  told  us  ti'uly  the  other  morning  are  at  the 
foundatton  of  all  statesmanship  an  well  as  of  all  jurispirudence, 
Qai  ie/iiit  etmttttadum  sen  tire  dcfit^t  t^t  onus—^  He  who  reaps  the 
benefit  nujst  algo  bear  the  burJcn.'     Our  towns  have  grown 
enorinously  and  are  growing  still   in  their  wealth,  their  com- 
mercial activity,  and   their  prosperity  in  every  shape,  by  the 
cantiaual   migration  of  labour  from  rural   districts  into  their 
boundaries.     They  take  the  strong  and  active  and  prosper  by 
^eir  labour.     They  cannot  divide  tlie  stream  :  they  must  take 
^Tiilh  the  strong  and  active  the  weak  and  the  helpless,  and 
HboviJe  also  for  them.     It  seems  to  me  that  in  justice  there  is 
"Iftsucb  middle  term  possible  as  that  of  allowing  a  migration 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  town  and  not  allowing  a  total 
ro^ratiun  which  will  cast  the  burden  on   those  who  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  influx  of  pupulation. 

la  the  next  place^  it  is  objected  that  this  change  would 
cAuae  a  lai^ge  increase  of  what  is  called  vagrant  pauperism,  the 
Weaiieing  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  union  workhouses 
which  are  made  so  comfortable  that  there  would  be  a  general 
wiib  cm  tlie  part  of  paupei's  to  remove  to  them.     I  will  not  in- 
quire where  such  workhouses  exist;  I  will  not  inquire  how  far 
^h  probable  or  possible  that  such  a  clasa  as  that  of  our  paupers 
ltd  undertake  long  journeys  from  one  portion  of  the  king- 
to  another ;  but  granting  that  the  facts  are  so,  the  remedy 
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is  obvious.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  general  and  local  ad* 
ministrators  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  in  their  power  to  take  care 
that  there  shall  be  uniformity  of  treatment  in  our  workhouse 
system.  It  is  in  their  power  to  take  care  that  there  is  no  work* 
house  which,  against  the  whole  theory  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
in  defiance  of  the  plainest  principle  of  political  economy,  is 
made  so  comfortable  that  paupers  are  anxious  to  go  to  it. 
Moreover,  at  the  bottom  of  that  portion  of  the  question  lies  the 
whole  subject  of  vagrancy.  Mendicancy,  as  it  exists,  is  simply 
a  disgrace  to  the  civilisation  of  this  country.  It  is  in  oar 
power  to  put  it  down,  and  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
law,  which  in  itself  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong  and  pemicioos, 
can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  we  allow  vagrancy  still 
to  continue  among  us. 

In  the  third  place,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Settlement  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  Poor  Law 
expenditure,  and  in  support  of  that  objection  it  is  urged  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  that  expenditure  since 
the  area  of  chargeability  was  enlarged  from  the  parish  to  the 
luiion.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you,  not  by  a  lar^e  array  of 
statistics  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  thou^  it  would 
be  easy  to  produce  them,  but  taken  from  one  county  alone,  that 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  view.  It  is  true  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease, during  the  period  cited,  in  our  Poor  Law  expenditure ; 
but  it  is  not  true — and  I  will  show  you  from  figures  that  it 
cannot  be  true — that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  area  of  chargeability.  The  county  I  will  take  is  that  of 
Salop ;  and  the  figures  I  will  read  have  been  supplied  to  me 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Layton  Lowndes,  the  Deputy-Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  In  the  year  1865,  which  was  the  year 
before  the  change  I  have  alluded  to,  the  total  Poor  Law  ex- 
penditure in  the  county  of  Salop  was  70,268i ;  and  in  the  year 
1873  it  was  73,36H.  That,  no  doubt,  shows  an  increase  of 
3,093^,  and  hence  on  a  superficial  view  it  would  be  an  argu- 
ment that  the  change  in  the  area  of  chargeability  was  followed 
by  that  increase  of  expenditure.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  If 
you  take  the  same  years  you  mil  find  tliat  the  total  amount  of 
indoor  relief  and  outdoor  relief  in  1865  was  44,957^.,  and  in 
1873,  42,0171.;  showing  a  decrease  of  2,940/.  And,  better  still, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  there  were  in  the  county  of  Salop 
10,069  paupers,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  there  were 
8,389,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,680  in  the  numbers.  The  real 
truth  is  the  increase  which  lias  arisen  in  Poor  Law  expenditure, 
notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers,  is  ac- 
counted for  by ,  the  new  duties  which  have  been  cast,  and  as 
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many  of  us  iMnk  wisdy  and  beneficially  cast,  upon  Poor  Law 
gtiaiidiiiiis  ID  the  way  of  sanitary  and  many  other  social  im* 
pfOTements,  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  thnt  the  change  which 
IS  advocated,  tlie  total  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  is. 
ooe  that  is  justified  by  experience  as  well  aa  by  principle,  and 
I  vetituro  to  recommend  to  the  Conncil  tliat  they  wiil  take  it 
into  their  earnest  consideration  and  endeavour  to  pres^  upon 
the  Government,  and  if  necessary  upon  Parliament,  the  im- 
portance of  dealing  at  once  with  this  fjuestion* 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  in  the  Repression  ot 
Crime  Section  at  Glasgow,  a  raluable  paper  was  read  by  that 
Temarkable  lady  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  on  the  subject  of  Day 
InduFtrial  Feeding  Sehoola  We  all  regiet  very  much  that 
Miss  Carpenter  is  not  here^  but  she  is  absent  only  because  she 
has  made  another  journey  to  India  for  the  benevolent  pnrijose 
of  spreading  her  enlightened  views  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  dependency.  Miss  Carpenter,  in  the  paper  to 
which  I  allude^  demonstrated,  certainly  not  for  tlie  first  time — 
I  skotild  he  more  inclined  to  say  for  the  twenticih  time— the 
existence  of  a  class  of  children  in  our  lar^e  towns  for  which 
such  schools  arc  required,  I  happen  to  be  cliairman  of  a  School 
Hoard  in  a  city  of  only  medium  size,  and  even  there  I  can  testify 
to  the  existence  of  a  class  of  children  who  cannot  be  properly 
dealt  with  in  our  ordinary  elementary  school^^j  who  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fit  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  certified  industrial 
schools,  mnch  less  in  our  reformatories,  and  who  do  require  somo 
special  treatment*  And  I  am  convinced  the  plan  suggested 
by  Miss  Carpenter  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  been  put  before 
the  public  which  would  deal  adequately  with  this  question.  I 
am  well  aware  tliat  there  arc  some,  for  whose  opinion  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  who  hold  that  those  children  who  are  either 
the  offspring  of  neglectful  parents,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
ediication  of  their  children,  or  are  children  who  are  constantly 
playing  trnant  in  the  street,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  being 
taken  before  a  magistrate  and  sentenced  by  hira  to  detention 
for  a  term  of  years  in  a  certified  industrial  school,  I  say  in 
feply  to  that  opinion,  having  been  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
original  Certified  Industrial  Schools  Act,  I  must  emphatically 
deny  that  it  was  ever  intended  by  the  authors  of  that  measure 
that  certified  industrial  schools  should  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses- They  were  intended  for  the  jmrpoae  of  dealing  with  tho 
class  of  minor  offenders  among  the  children  of  our  population. 
When  it  had  been  found  that  the  establishment  of  reformatory 
schools  cut  off  the  supply  of  young  felons,  it  was  seen  there 
wiis  something  more  neededj  that  we  wanted  a  net  of  smaller 
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meshes  to  catch  the  smaller  fry  who  had  not  yet  grown  into 
young  criminals,  although  they  had  become  young  vagrants ; 
and  thereupon  the  Act  K)r  the  establishment  of  certified  indus- 
trial schools  was  prepared  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society  and 
was  ultimately  passed  through  Parliament.     But  the  class  of 
children  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking  and  with  whom  Miss 
Carpenter  dealt  in  her  paper  at  Glasgow  are  not  precisely  of 
that  kind ;  they  are  children  who  have  not  yet  developed  into 
vagrants,  though  they  are  in  considerable  risk  of  doing  so;  they 
are  children,  as  I  have  already  said,  who  are  to  be  found  about 
our  streets  and  out  of  school,  either  because  their  parents 
neglect  them,  or  because  they  are  too  disobedient  to  go  to 
school  when  their  parents  tell  them,  or  because  they  are  not 
fitted  for  an  ordinary  elementary  schooL     That  class  is  to  be 
found  in  every  town  of  considerable  size,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  one  remarkable  instance.     Years 
ago  Sheriff  Watson,  of  Aberdeen,  found  there  were  a  number 
of  children  in  that  city  who  were  precisely  of  the  description  I 
have  given.    What  did  he  do  ?    Taking  tlie  law  in  some  degree 
into  his  own  hands,  and  availing  himself  of  his  authority  as  a 
magistrate,  he  gave  public  notice  that  he  should  require  every 
one  of  those  children  to  be  present  in  a  certain  room  on  a 
certain  day,  and  that  those  who  did  not  come  would  be  taken 
into  custody  by  the  police.     They  came,  and  from  that  time 
forward  a  school  which  exactly  answers  to  the  day  feeding  and 
industrial  school  has  been  in  existence  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; 
it  has  cleared  the  streets  of  gutter  children,  and  it  has  effected, 
as  Sheriff  Watson  bore  testimony  in  the  discussion  of  last  year, 
a  remarkably  beneficial  result,  not  only  in  the  children  them- 
selves, but  also  in  the  parents  of  the  children.     Sheriff  Watson 
pointed  out  that  those  children,  when  they  are  kindly  treated, 
tolerably  well  fed,  and  well  taught  in  one  of  these  industrial 
schools  during  the  day,  return  to  their  homes  at  night  to  teach 
their  parents,  civilize  their  homes,  and  bring  about  vast  im- 
provement among  the  worst  classes  of  the  community.     1  want 
to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  better  that  schools  of  this  sort 
should  retain  the  children  and  civilize  the  parents  rather  than 
we  should  break  up  homes  and  take  children  entirely  out  of 
parental  control  by  sending  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  which  every  one  of  us  perhaps  was 
guilty  in  childhood — viz.,  neglect  of  learning,  before  a  magis- 
trate, tainting  them  to  a  certain  extent  with  an  air  of  criminality, 
and  sentencing  them  to  forced  detention  in  distant  schools.     I 
find  that  the  London  School  Board  has  sent  upwards  of  1,200 
children  of  this  class  to  certified  industrial  schools.     At  the 
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lowest  estimate  every  one  of  these  children  must  have  cost  the 
public^  or  will  cost  tlie  public,  before  theJir  tenn  of  detention 
is  coucliiJed,  a  sum  approaching  30/, ;  and,  on  the  ^ound  of 
expense,  I  ask  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  nac  a  machine  which 
detnmidi;  so  much  money ,  which  is  such  a  burclen  pecuniarily, 
when  the  ssimple  and,  as  I  think,  much  better  process  of  day 
iitdustrinl  schools  would  eifect  all  that  can  be  desired*  The 
of  Bristol  has  such  a  school ;  many  of  us  have  seen  it  in 

i-ation^  and  know  its  beneficial  effects  j  and  what  is  now 
«aked  h  that  the  Le^^isiature  should  pursue  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  these  day  industrial  schools  as  it  has  already 
pursued  with  regard  to  reformatory  schools  and  to  certified 
industrial  schools. 

It  iji  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Reformatory 
Act  brought  a  reformatory  school  for  the  first  time  into  exist- 
ence. For  years  before  Parliament  passed  that  legislation  the 
Red  Hill  Reibrmatory  School  was  in  existencCj  and  antecedent 
to  that  the  school  at  Dunsmore^  in  Warwicksbires  had  done 
the  same  work.  'Wbat  was  wanted,  and  what  the  promoters 
and  supp(*rters  of  reformatory  schools  pointed  out  through  the 
Law  Aniendinent  Society  to  Parliament  and  the  Goverament 
of  the  day  as  wanted,  was  this,  that  there  should  be  power  to 
deal  specially  with  children  of  this  class^  to  send  them  to  the 
scliO0k>  and  to  keep  them  there.  The  same  course  was  after- 
wards  taken  with  regard  to  certified  industrial  schools.  There 
were  plenty  of  schools  of  this  kind  in  existence,  but  they  wei*e 
to  a  large  extent  helpless  and  nugatory,  because  there  was  no 
otimpulaory  power  to  send  children  to  the  schools  and  keep 
than  in  the  schools.  There  are  at  present  a  few,  only  too  few, 
day  feeding  and  industrial  schools  in  this  country.  What  is 
now  wanted  is  that  the  Legislature  shall  give  the  same  power 
to  them  as  it  has  given  to  the  other  schools.  We  advocate 
that  the  School  Boards  throughout  the  country  should  have 
the  power  of  ordering  children  who  are  either  unfit  to  attend 
or  who  will  not  attend  an  ordinary  elementary  school  to  attend 
a  day  feeding  and  industrial  sehooL  We  further  desire  to 
charge  the  parent,  and,  in  default  of  his  ability  to  pay,  to 
charge  the  local  poor  rate,  with  a  small  sum  per  week  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  a  chiUfs  food.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  which  I 
have  expressed  hitherto  in  vain  in  the  Council  of  this  Associa- 
lioD,  that  if  such  a  measure  could  be  carried  out,  the  circle  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  an  unhappy  class  of  children  would  be 
complete.  We  have  already  to  a  largo  degree  disposed  of  our 
yoooiT  criminals;  wc  have  disposed  of  our  young  vagrants, 
which  fed  the  class  of  young  criminals;  there  remains  only  one 
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«tep  more — to  cut  off  the  streato  of  evil  at  its  source  by  laying 
hold  of  the  still  younger  gutter  children  who  are  likely  to  grow 
up  into  young  v^mnts  and  young  criminals,  to  reclaim  them 
at  the  outset,  and  thus  to  push  the  war  against  crime,  vagrancy 
and  pauperism  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  through  in  detail  many  other 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  before  our  Council  during 
the  past  year.  We  had  a  valuable  paper  read  in  London  by 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  on  a  subject  which  I  believe  bears  very 
largely  upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
rural  districts — I  mean  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  water 
supply  generally  throughout  the  country.  In  pursuance  of  the 
arguments  in  that  paper,  the  Council  sent  a  powerful  deputar 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  recom- 
mending that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  question.  My  friend.  Captain  Douglas 
Oalton,  who  is  so  well  known  in  this  Association,  and  who 
is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  has  assured  me 
personally  it  is  his  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  an  inquiry 
by  a  Royal  Commission,  nothing  less  wide  and  searching  in 
its  character,  will  solve  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  sub- 
ject. For  one,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  after  full,  and  I  am  sure  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
cannot  recommend  the  Government  to  grant  a  commission  on 
this  matter.  We  also  did  our  best  to  improve,  and  support  so 
far  as  we  thought  deserving,  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  that 
was  passed  last  Session.  We  can  only  very  much  regret  that 
the  opportunity  for  increasing  the  thrift  of  the  working  classes 
by  making  their  savings  absolutely  secure  was  not,  after  all 
the  inquiry  that  has  been  made  on  the  subject,  fully  availed  of 
by  the  Government  and  by  Parliament.  For  one  I  only  fear 
that  what  has  been  done  may  be  mischievous  rather  than  bene- 
ficial, for  I  dread  lest  the  illusory  security  that  is  given  by  the 
measure  now  passed  into  law  may  lead  the  working  classes  to 
believe  in  a  safety  for  their  investments  which  does  not  really 
exist.  I  am  sure  nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  a  large  number  of  societies  which  are  receiving 
the  savings  of  working  men — and  I  mean  a  compulsory  audit 
which  is  independent  as  well  as  compulsory — can  protect  work- 
ing men  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  fallibility  upon 
such  matters.  During  the  last  Session,  perhaps  during  the  last 
two  Sessions,  we  have  seen  instances  of  the  inability,  for  such 
it  seems  to  be,  of  the  present  Parliament  to  push  even  its  own 
good  intentions  to  their  legitimate  conclusions ;  they  admit  an 
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and  they  shirk  the  remedy,  tliej  acknowledge  a  principle 
waA  then  they  seem  to  tremble  when  asked  to  apply  it. 

Lookiag  bfick  to  the  history  of  this  Association^  m  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  from  which  it  grew, 
and  with  which  it  is  still  closely  connected,  it  is  impossible,  I 
tbii^,  not  to  admit  the  great  amount  of  good  that  has  been 
done.  When  I  c-onsider  the  Taiions  questions  that  have  been 
bruiight  to  a  sound  conclusion  by  Parliament  after  they  have 
been  previously  ventilated  at  our  meetings,  and  after  we  have 
sticoetsfuUy  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
tbeto^  1  think  wc  may  rejoice  in  the  conclusion  that  our  labours 
have  not  been  in  rain-  For  instance,  when  we  remember 
tlmt  llie  result  that  followed  the  issue  of  the  commission  upon 
I  lie  sanitary  condition  of  oor  Indian  Army,  which  was  mooted 
eighteen  yeai"8  ago  at  our  Liverpool  meeting,  has  been  the 
retluction  of  the  mortality  among  our  European  soldiers  from 
the  rate  of  60  to  that  of  13  in  the  1,000, 1  think  we  may  say 
that  upon  sanitary  subjects  we  have  not  been  unsuccessfuL 
If  again  jim  take  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  the  issue 
of  which  was  wholly  owing  to  the  representations  of  a  deputa- 
tiao  from  our  Council  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Government, 
along  with  the  improvement  since  effected  in  a  number  of  the 
aeeotidary  schools  of  the  country,  I  think  that  in  the  sphere  of 
edacatton  you  will  admit  that  wc  have  done  Bomething.  Bnt 
above  all  we  may  quote  our  Department  of  Jurisprudence  as 
tliat  of  which  this  Association  has  most  reason  to  be  proud. 
WTieu  we  consider  the  men  of  eminence,  from  Lord  Braugham 
downwarfls,  whu  from  time  to  time  have  presided  over  our 
t!<:  ins  as  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  ^hen  we  trace 

tlij  -,..  ■  •  y  of  the  various  measures  whicli  that  Society  has 
tifigiaated^  I  think  you  will  be  astonished  by  what  has  been 
done  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Look  at  the  law  of  evidence 
alone*  When  the  Law  Amendment  Society  came  into  existence 
a  witness  who  had  the  most  trifling  or  indirect  interest  in  the 
question  at  issue  was  not  allowed  to  give  testimony.  Now,  in 
civil  causes,  every  plaintiff  and  every  defendant  is  able  to  get 
into  the  witness-box  and  tell  his  own  tale.  But  there  is  one 
grtat  step  still  to  be  taken  in  that  branch  of  our  law ;  the 
'  omaly  remains  that  while  a  man  who  has  a  fortune  at  stake, 
a  question  of  contract  or  damages,  can  get  into  the  box  and 
^eak  for  himself,  a  man  whose  life  is  at  stake,  who  is  charged 
with  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  imputed,  cannot  do  sb ;  hifi 
taotitb  is  closed,  and  he  is  left  so  far  defenceless  against  malice 
<ir  mis-Htatemcnt^  At  our  last  Congress  at  Glasgow,  the 
question  of   admitting  defendants   in  criminal  cases   to  give 
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evidence  was  ably  discussed,  and  I  Avas  rejoiced  to  see  the 
extraordinary  change  that  had  occurred  in  public  opinion^  and 
in  the  opinions  of  members  of  this  Assoc iatioo.  When  we 
held  our  meeting  at  Glasgow,  in  1860,  Mr-  Pitt  Taylor,  the 
eminent  author  on  the  law  of  evidence,  read  a  most  convincing 
paper  advocating  this  improvement  in  the  law,  and  scarcely 
any  one  could  be  found  to  support  it.  Last  year^  when  a  paper 
was  read  by  Sheriff  Dickson,  nsmg  much  the  same  argument,  and, 
at  any  rate,  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion,  there  was  almost 
universal  assent  to  the  proposition,  and  I  doubt  not  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  a  question  to  which  I  once  more  invito 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  tliis  Association  shall  be  brought 
to  a  concluaion  which  will  relieve  the  law  of  England  from  one 
of  the  few  glaring  blots  still  left  upon  its  procedure, 

I  cannot  leave  this  portion  of  my  subject  without  alluding 
to  one  vast  improvement,  about  to  come  into  operation  in  a 
montirs  time,  to  which  the  labours  of  this  Assoc  ^i  at  ion  and  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Society  have  so  largely  contributed* 
Lord  Russell  once  said,  some  time  ago,  that  in  tins  country  it 
took  thirty  years  to  carry  any  great  measure*  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  year  1 844  the  question  of  what  was  then  called  the 
fusion  of  law  and  equity  was  first  brought  before  the  Law 
Amendment  Society-  From  that  day  forward  it  was  persis- 
tently urged  upon  the  public  and  U|ion  Parliament,  and  upon 
the  leading  lawyers  of  Uie  House  of  Lords,  first  by  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  and  subsequently  by  this  Association. 
We  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  justice  was  not  divisible, 
and  that  law  and  equity  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  being 
administered  by  one  tribunal,  since  there  was  no  other  country 
but  England  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  di^dde 
them.  Twenty  years  ago  I  bad  the  g04^d  fortune  to  meet 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel  when  he  first  landed  in  England  after 
resigning  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  India*  I  remember 
well  the  conversation  that  passed  between  us ;  he  said — 
'  I  desire  in  your  Law  Amendment  Society  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  keeping  up  two  separate  Courts  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  equity.  When  I  went  out  to  India 
1  went  out  as  an  old-fashioned  English  lawyer,  believing  much 
with  Blackstone  that  everything  in  existence  here  was  right, 
I  should  have  laughed  at  the  iJea  that  law  and  equity  were  ta 
be  administered  by  a  single  tribunal  j  but  when  in  Calcutta, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Common  Law  Court,  and  being  also 
the  head  of  the  Court  of  Equity,  I  had  to  sit  one  day  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Law  and  next  day  in  the  Equity  Court, 
and  had  to  refer  a  matter  from  myself  in  Common  Law  to 
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myself  sitting  in  Equity,  and  send  back  an  issue  from  myself 
IB  Equity  to  be  tried  by  myself  in  a  Common  Law  Court »  I 
began  to  ask  whether  there  was  sense  and  reason  in  such  & 
Btate  of  things  ;  and  I  have  come  hack  an  entire  convert  to 
the  principle  of  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity*'  ^  More  thun 
that^  we  know  that  in  India  the  fusion  has  been  carried  out  com- 

Eletely  and  has  been  beneficially  in  operation  for  a  yean  We 
now  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  th«  United  States,  one  tribunal  sits  to  decide  all  equitable 
and  legal  ques^tions.     I  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice 

Iti  peferenc©  to  thU  statement  the  following  ftppenred  in  7^  TimM  of  Odinber 
13  I  Bm, — I  Ijegthe  faTOur  of  h&lng  permittot!  to  eirpUin  somtithfng  which  h  con- 
li«ctM  with  my  name  in  Tki  Timm  of  thra  morning.  Mr  HastiDi^'^  refora  to  me 
a*  ji  %ti7*\y  cnnrt?i-t  to  I  ho  Advvjtag^  of  iiffAjsion  of  L"iw  ind  Eqitiry,  nnil  in  that 
re«p«M  I  ftcknowledge  niy  former  iinrfcne«i*  and  its  hite  dUpersion.  Bnt  I  have 
DO  rociiSl*<?tir>n  of  huTing  ptpt  «tHto(l  thnt  I  wont  to  India  IxjUeving  with  Blfict* 
•lOHOthAlnll  thnt  I  lofl  behind  me  in  England  m  the  mlniinietr&rmnof  the  law  was 
f4ight.  My  opinion  eren  then  waa  far  othcrwiB*,  In  the  first  twiition  of  *Statk)e 
ofi  EfTdtfOCPj'  in  which  the  rtnthor  nndieated  onr  thtn  nnreformed  Iaw%  of 
Eridf-n**,  I  read  n  short  time  ngo  in  my  copy,  in  my  own  handwnttngp  writ  ten  in 
th*  lir^ft  or  second  year  afteT  I  was  exiled  to  the  bar,  a  not*  expressing  my  ontira 
dift«tfnt  hem  the  authors  conclu»ions,  nnd  my  opinion  that  in  «rt^ry  caao  the 
iiie»pnd titled  p^^n  shonld  be  jidmitfed  as  a  witne«3.  My  oliserviitirm  d^  to  mj 
imponptfnbitity  before  I  wiu  melted  dowot  qnofei  as  a  geneml  one^  prohably  wai 
^,^.rr,r.. r  ;.,  ^  hy  jj  nnxiificatlou  not  noticed  m  the  report,  which  l«  ovidi?nlly  not 
qTi  ,  ai  I  am  made  to  refer  to  a  trial  bofons  myself  with  a  jnry^  a  rndiie  of 

tn  ,  j  r^  in  in\-il  cans««  in  the  kte  Supreme  Court  of  Calratta.     It  matters 

Urd*  now ;  y<^t  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tiewed  as  one  from  whose  eyp*  tbo  scales  did 
nol  f»U  St  ftll  nntU  no«rly  my  last  lingering  prejudice  against  the  imptoiriijg  hand ' 
gSTo  way. 

I  big  to  sabitribe  myself,  Sir, 

Yon?  obedient  Servant, 

Lawrhwcb  Peei.. 
V^rmoB,  leu  op  Wmar  :  tkttMr  11 » 

la  reply  to  whiidi»  «iys  Ths  Tinwi  of  October  15,  Mr,  G.  W.  ITrtstinga  writet 
to  fti:^I  i^id  not  <p©  Th^  Timfi  of  Wpdues^lay  till  my  arrtvid  in  town  on  Thurs- 
dtay  evenrni**  iind  I  tj*ko  the  earliest  opportunity  of  n  plying  to  Sir  Lfiwrenca 
Pti»rf  kt1^^n  My  narruive  of  tho  eonver.^ntion  which  Euistted  ht^tween  Sir 
LAwrf<ni^e  and  my^lf  somtj  twenty  years  ago  did  not  prutend  U}  aljsolnte  rerbal 
arrtin^cy,  Wh*!tlu'r  or  not  \i^  m^i  the  eipressirm  m  to  Bhick^tone  whi<?h  I 
attributwl  to  him  (and  if  in  thf»  haste  of  an  ©xtempotanoons  address  I  nttrib^ted 
it  wrong! y»  1  sincerely  apoioi^ine),  aft#r  all,  matters  little.  The  pith  of  the  ^tat^- 
m«E&l  wHJi  thnt  whepwvs  Sir  Lawfence  Pf  o!  went  from  the  Northern  Circnit  to 
C&knttA  imbued  with  the  ideoa  of  a  pk^ading  lawyi^  att  to  this  eitcell^nce  of 
EftflLBb  prr>ci*daro,  hlfi  eTCpcriencn  as  a  Jud^a;e  of  two  conrts.  onp  of  Common  I^w 
iod  one  of  Bctuity^  con ri need  his  ncnte  intellect  that  the  twf*  ought  tn  he  fused 
into  one.  But  1  cannot  understand  the  imprfsssion  apparently  made  on  3ir 
Lawrence's  mirsd  lliat  I  »poke  of  him  aa  a  tardy  convert.  Your  t-xci^tlent  report 
shows  the  contrary*  I  was  speaking  of  the  lon^  period  which  Q»ually  elapses 
before  any  great  measure  rao  he  carried  in  Enpland.  I  rtferre<i  to  the  thirty  y tars 
whieb  hAve  elapswi  since  the  fasion  of  Law  and  Equity  was  advocated  in  the  Law 
Amendm^t't  Society,  and  I  th*?n  pyinted  nut  thnt  twenty  yearsj  agr*  a  law^vr  so  able 
and  accnniplish^  an  Sir  I^wrence  Pet'l  h»*d  proTioutJce<l  in  fnveur  of  thift  men^ivre. 
A  man  who  was  twenty  years  ahead  of  tho  bulk  of  his  profession  and  of  his  conntiy- 
wm  may  bare  been  a  coiiTerl^  but  bla  ooDveraion  can  ecarcely  be  called  Dirdy. 
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that  we  have  done  something  to  bring  about  the  issue  of  more 
than  one  Royal  Commission  to  consider  these  matters ;  that 
Laving  done  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  support  the  measure 
which  grew  out  of  those  Commissions  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, we  are  now  about  to  see,  next  November,  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  vast  reform  in  the  procedure  of  £ngliah  law. 
We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  looking  back  upon  the  past  with 
grateful  satisfaction :  let  us  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
courageous  hope.  Progress  may  be  slow ;  opposition  may  be 
constant;  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self-interest  may  rear 
barriers  which  for  the  hour  seem  insurmountable  ;  but  it  is  not 
for  us,  banded  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
elevation  of  humanity,  to  despair  or  delay.  Let  us  only 
believe  in  the  work  before  us  and  press  on  to  do  it. 
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PRIZES  FOR  THE  BEST  ESSAYS 

OK  i 

CODE    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 


rpHE  presentation  of  the  prizes  of  200/.  antl  100/.  to  Mn  A.  P, 
X  SpragtJe  and  M*  Paul  Laconibej  oflered  by  Ilk  Excellency 
Senor  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu,  for  the  best  Essays  on  the 
question — *  In  what  way  ought  an  International  Assembly  to 
be  cimstitnted  for  tbe  formation  of  a  Code  of  Public  Interna- 
tional Law:  and  what  ourrht  to  be  the  leading  principles  on 
which  &uch  a  Cmle  should  be  framed?' — was  made  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Aberdare,  President  of  the 
Association. 

C.  W.  Ryalls,  LL.D,,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  As-^ 
eociation,  in  introducing  the  two  successful  competitors  to  his 
lordship,   spoke  as  follows  :  My    Lord  Aberdare, — We   now 
approach  what  is,  to  two  gentlemen  at  leasts  the  most  interests 
mg  and  pleasant  occasion  in  this  Congress ;  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  interest  and  pleasure  in  this  occasion  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  two  gentlemen  immediately  concemedj  whom  I 
ahall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  ]Tresenting  to  your  lordship. 
Nearly  three  ydars  ago,  a  sum  of  300/,  was  offered  by  his  Ex- 
ceUency  Senor  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartti,  for  the  best  essay  or 
eisays  upon  the  following  question  : — '  In  what  way  ought  an 
Intern arional  Assembly  to  be  constituted  for  the  formation  of  a 
Code  of  International  Law,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  leading 
principles  on  which  such  a  Code  ought  to  be  framed  ? '  The  Asso- 
ciation accepted  the  offer,  and  as  soon  as  was  possible  intimated  it 
to  the  world.    The  offer  was  widely  advertised  in  different  coun- 
tries in  the- newspapers  ;  an  intimation  was  sent  to  every  em- 
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bassy  in  London  that  the  prizes  had  been  offered ;  and  a  request 
was  made  that  they  would  use  such  means  as  they  were  able, 
to  make  the  fact  known  in  the  different  countries  which  they 
represented.  The  result  was  that  in  the  three  languages  in 
which  the  essays  might  be  written,  namely — English^  French^ 
and  German — twenty-nine  essays  were  received.  These 
essays  were  laid  before  three  adjudicators  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association,  who  kindly  undertook  the  gratuitous 
task  of  reading  and  adjudicating  upon  them.  Those  adjudica- 
tors were  Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q.C.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Jencken,  and 
Mr.  E.  E.  Wendt.  When  the  envelopes  marked  with  the 
SQottoes  were  opened  it  was  found  that  the  first  prize  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Abram  Pulling  Sprague,  of  the  New  York  Bar 
and  United  States  Bar.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  gentleman  whose 
career  has  not  been  hitherto  undistinguished,  for  whilst  he 
was  a  student  at  the  Maddison  University,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  gained  the  senior  oratorical  prize.  He  has 
since  been  practising  at  the  bar  of  his  native  country ;  and  in 
addition  to  his  practice  he  has  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and 
particularly  to  that  dignified  and  very  serviceable  branch  of  lite- 
rature the  editing  of  a  legal  publication — viz.,  the  Albany  Law 
Journal,  a  publication  well  known  and  esteemed  by  thought- 
ful lawyers  of  this  country.  It  is  not  for  me,  in  presenting 
these  gentlemen  to  your  lordship,  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
question  on  which  they  have  successfully  written  these  essays. 
As  I  observed,  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
a  State  famous  for  the  vastness  of  its  territories,  the  immensity 
of  its  resources,  and  the  enlightened  spirit  of  progress  which 
marks  its  people.  In  any  of  the  future  modifications  of  the 
empires  of  the  world,  and  in  the  international  disputes  and 
discussions  which  must  necessarily  arise,  the  United  States 
must  have  an  influential  voice,  and  it  may  be  a  happy  omen 
that  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  answer  to  the  question 
proposed  has  been  given  by  a  member  of  the  American  Bar. 
(Mr.  Ryalls  here  presented  Mr.  Sprague  to  his  lordship,  who 
handed  him  the  first  prize  of  200/.  and  a  handsomely  illuminated 
diploma. ) 

Mr.  Ryalls, continuingsaid: — The  second  prizeof  100/.  was 
awarded  to  M.  Paul  Lacombe,  of  Lauzerte,  in  the  department 
of  Tam-et-Garonne  an  advocate  of  the  French  Bar,  who  had, 
however,  abandoned  forensic  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  history 
of  his  native  land,  from  which  those  who  know  him  best  expect 
much.  He  comes  from  a  country  which  is  nearer  to  us — a 
country,  however,  which  has  recently  sufiered  sadly  from  the 
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miseries  and  curses  of  war.  It  may  have  been  that  what  he 
was  told,  or  what  he  has  seen,  of  these  miseries  in  his  native 
land  has  inspired  him  to  write  with  honour  and  advantage  in 
favour  of  a  more  excellent  system  of  determining  the  disputes 
of  nations.  (Mr.  Byalls  then  presented  M.  Lacombe  to  the 
President,  who  handed  him  the  second  prize  of  100/.^  together 
with  a  handsomely  illuminated  diploma.) 

Lord  Abebdabe  then  said — It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to 
call  upon  you  to  join  me  in  thanking  the  liberi^  author  of  this 
donation,  a  distinguished  Spaniard,  and  also  congratulating  the 
two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  been  the  fortunate  and 
worthy  winners  of  the  prizes.  Now  I  have  had  a  conversation 
with  Senor  Arturo  de  Marcoartu,  who,  although  an  enthusiast, 
does  not  expect  that  these  essays,  however  eloquent,  and-  rea- 
sonable, and  convincing,  will  at  once  eifect  a  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  world  in  respect  to  the  important  subjects  to 
which  they  are  addressed.  He  has  no  such  expectations,  but 
he  knows  that  every  great  cause  must  have  a- beginning.  Lord 
Kussell  has  said  that  no  great  change  was  effected  in  this 
country  under  thirty  years,  and.  as  we  have  a  great  many 
countries  to  deal  with,  we  must  look  to  more  than  one  genera- 
tion to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  cause  which  Senor  Arturo 
has  at  heart ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  cause  is  a  great  one.  We 
see  everywhere,  all  over  Europe,  enormous  armaments,  to 
which  the  hordes  of  Alaric  and  Attila  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared.  The  evils,  indeed,  brought  on  by  the  incursions 
of  these  two  terriole  chiefs  of  antiquity  were  perhaps  more 
striking  in  the  imagination  than  the  evils  caused  by  the  main- 
tenance of  enormous  armies.  What  we  want  to  see  is  an 
altered  condition  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  with  respect  to 
these  subjects.  It  is  more  than  two  centuries  since  Milton 
told  us  that  *  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war  J  A 
hundred  years  later  Voltaire,  speaking  on  the  same  subject, 
uses  the  following  lines  : — 

*  Chaque  luition  a  son  tour  a  brill^  sur  la  terre, 
Par  le«  loix  et  le«  arts  et  surtout  par  la  guorre.* 

It  is  that  miserable  surtout  that  we  want  to  get  rid  oH. 
I  do  not  want  either  the  chief  distinction  of  nations  or  of 
men  to  depend  upon  warfare.  Time  was  when  such  dis- 
tinctions were  very  properly  bestowed.  Looking  at  our 
own  era  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  when  those  blue-eyed 
myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast  were  obliged,  by  the  increased 
population,  to  rush  upon  the  South,  that  great  fame  was  neces- 
sarily  won  by  their  leaders,  and  by  those  who  successfuHj 
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resisted  them.     After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire 
almost  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the  struggle  various  countries 
have  gone  through  to  consolidate  their  nations^  we  see  that 
war  could  not  have  been  prevented.     That  work  now  appears 
to  be  done.     Nations  pretty  well  recognise  their  limits ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  illustrious  warriors 
should  no  longer  be  objects  of  our  highest  admiration.     Let 
them  have  the  fair  meed  that  is  due  to  them^  and  no  more  :  and 
I  do  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  all  concur 
in  thinking  a  Washington,  with  his  moral  grandeur,  to  be  far 
superior  to  a  Napoleon,  with  his  immense  military  achieve- 
ments.    It  is  in  order  to  obtain  results  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  distant,  but  which  are   most  desirable,  that  this  liberal 
Spanish  gentleman  has  offered  this  prize.     We  want  to  raise 
a  strong  feeling  of  rebellion  against  this  tyranny  of  warfare. 
We  want  to  rouse  good  citizens  of  every  country  to  protest 
against  the  enormous  masses  of  people  kept  in  arms  for  each 
other's  destruction.      We  want  strong  public  opinion  every- 
where to  be  raised,  and  if  this  hope  be  realised  of  establish- 
ing  a  sort  of   model   and   Amphictyonic   Council,   at   which 
the  affairs  of  Europe  and  America  may  be  discussed,  at  any 
rate  some  further  steps  shall  have  been  taken  than  those  we 
have  already  taken  to  reach  a  result  so  desirable.     In  conclu- 
sion, his  lordship  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the    Association, 
the  donor  of  the  prizes,  and  eulogised  the  efforts  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

Senor  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu,  who  met  with  a 
most  cordial  reception,  next  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — 
A  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  hospitable  British  nation,  so 
earnestly  yearning  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  grievous 
spectacle  of  the  Franco-German  war,  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
to  me,  the  yet  more  afflicting  sight  of  the  strife  which  dyes 
with  crimson  the  rich  mountains  and  fertile  valleys  of  my  own 
country,  have  been  the  motives  which  have  led  me  to 
offer  this  humble  testimony  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  cause  of  public  welfare.  I  can- 
not forget  that  my  own  parents  visited  this  classic  land  of  free- 
dom as  political  exiles,  and  here  found  a  home  and  country 
wherein  to  shelter  their  persecuted  liberties.  I  shall  ever  re- 
member with  an  emotion  of  gratitude  that  from  hence  issued 
those  treasures  and  blood  which  aided  us  Spaniards  in  our 
struggle  for  independence  in  1808,  and  in  reconquering  our 
liberties  in  the  first  War  of  Succession  of  the  present  century* 
When  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  denied  us  existence  as  a 
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nutioQ,  Etiglaod  gftve  prodigallj  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  the 
live«  of  her  soldiers  ami  the  stores  of  her  banks.  In  these 
latter  years  I  knew  Richard  Cobden,  one  of  the  few  who  have 
merited  the  love  and  respect  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
will  continue  to  be  more  and  more  the  object  of  admiration  to 
future  generationSi  Cobden  and  Adam  Smith,  amongst  those 
passed  away,  and  numerous  other  eminent  statesmen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  yet  happily  amongst  the  living,  have  been  my 
leaiiers  in  that  humble  public  life  1  have  endeavoured  to  folloWt 
in  the  attempt  to  do  the  be^t  I  might  be  able  in  behalf  of  my 
country  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Two  principal  objeetB, 
iDtimately  related,  were  proposed  by  me  in  the  theme  fixed  for 
the  competition.  One  was,  to  demonstrate  yet  again — for  it 
btts  been  done  before  the  present  generation — the  imperious, 
aud  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  the  immetllate  necessity  for  the 
establishnient  of  a  national  Code  to  guide  us  amidst  the  chaos  of 
ttie  strife  and  rivalry  of  nations*  My  other  projwsal  was  to 
brin^  forward  oiice  more  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
rendering  wars  more  and  more  difficulty  more  and  more  distant^ 
li»s  and  le*5S  grievous  in  their  infliction*  As  an  evident  proof 
of  the  atteiitiyu  paid  by  publicists  to  the  International  question , 
I  am  about  to  mention  two  facts,  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
long  after  the  announcement  of  the  competition-  In  1829,  the 
Amaricaji  Peace  Society  offered  a  premium  of  thirty  doUara 
for  the  best  dissertiition  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  Only  four 
or  five  dissertations  were  handed  in,  and  all  of  them  of  a 
very  ordinary  character.  In  1830,  the  late  Count  de  Lellon, 
uietid>er  of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  Geneva,  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  peace  society  of  that  canton,  offered  a 
prixe  of  400  francs  for  the  best  dissertation  on  this  subject- 
The  result  of  tliia  is  unknown  to  me*  The  competition  inau- 
gurated under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  pro- 
duced 30  essnys  in  England,  the  United  States,  Italy »  and 
Germany,  and  even  yet  after  its  being  closed,  I  am  still  in  re- 
ceipt of  communications  re^juestiug  to  be  informed  until  how 
late  a  time  ireih  essays  may  be  forwarded.  This  flattering 
result  I  can  only  explain  by  the  patronage  which  the  Association 
extended  to  the  object  of  the  competition—a  patronage  highly 
bonorific  to  myself— and  also  to  the  ever-increasing  interest 
maw  being  fcU  in  the  International  question.  For  such  a 
result  I  beg  from  hence  to  present  to  the  authore  of  these 
nuemoira  my  most  sincere  thanks.  It  ia  now  my  duty,  and  1 
fulfil  it  as  a  most  honourable  one>  to  manifest  my  gratitude  to 
the  Aeeodation ;  and  I  feel  thoroughly  j>creuaded  that  it  will 
aoQOfd  me  a  vote  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  committee^  to 
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whose  care  the  details  of  the  competition  were  especially  en- 
trusted, and  another  vote  of  thanks,  not  less  well  deserved,  to 
the  members  of  the  jury  (Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q.C.,  Mr.  H. 
D.  Jencken,  and  Mr.    E.  E.   Wendt)  who   undertook  the 
onerous  task  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the 
whole  of  the  memoirs ;  and  to  Mr.  Ryalls,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association.     I  congratulate  the  prize  writers  (Mr. 
Sprague  and  M.  Lacombe)  with  all  my  heart,  begging  they 
will  not  cease  to  aid  us  with  their  co-operation  in  the  future. 
Finally,  as  a  practical  man,  although  I  may  appear  to  some 
rather  too  apt  to  indulge  in  flattering  allusions,  I  will  here 
record  an  episode  of  history  which  may  serve  to  explain  my 
hopes  in  the  prospects  of  internationalism.     It  will  soon  be  one 
hundred  years  since,  in  1776,  an  individual  arose  in  the  British 
Parliament  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  slavery  from  the  Christian 
community.     He  found  no  voice  to  second  his,  nor  a  vote  to 
record  besides  his  own.     It  might  have  been  said,  nay  it  was 
actually  said  at  the  time,  that  the  cause  of  abolition  was  defunct 
at  its  birth  ;  that  the  Wilberforcian  philanthropy  was  a  mere 
Utopia ;    that  the  negro  was  no  man  and  would  be  etemallj 
the  slave  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  so  it  had  been  decreed  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Creator.     None  of  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  satire, 
and  insult  were  spared,  and  yet  more  abominable  means  still 
were  employed  to  cast  opprobrium  on  the  earlier  redeemers  of 
the  African  negro — of  the  human  merchandize.     Before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  years — viz.,  1833,  England  devoted  twenty 
millions  sterling  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  paying  thus  dearly 
for  the   contemptuous  silence  of    the    British  Parliament  of 
1776,  and  commenced  a  Titanic  struggle  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe ;  restoring  human  existence  to  the  millions  of  enslaved 
fellow- beings,  and  establishing  the  most  glorious  title  to  renown 
ever  owned  by  the  British  public.  The  Slave  Trade  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  slaveiy  is  day  by  day  becoming  rapidly  extin- 
guished amidst  all  civilised  nations.     A  hundred  years  hence 
wars  may  break  out  still   more  terrible  than  that   last   one 
graven  in  crimson  characters  upon  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
but  there  is  room  for  the  hope  that  nations  will  become  more 
moralised,  and  that,   after  creating  enormous  loans — not  for 
the  purpose  of  emancipating  races  of  civilised  men  from  the 
slavery  of  wars,  but  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  them — 
loans  far  greater  than  that  devoted,  in  so  Christian  a  spirit,  by 
England  to  the  abolition  of  African  slavery — there  is  room,  I 
say,  for  the  hope  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  will  receive 
extension,  that  the  right  of  declaring  war  will  be  invested  in 
the  people,  and  that,  posoibly,  a  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Nations 
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ftnd  an  International  Assembly  may  regularly  exercise  their 
fiinctions  within  those  States  which  shall  be  destined  to  bear 
the  standard  of  future  civilisation.     In  either  form  the  laws  re- 
gulating peace  and  war  will  then  have  been  ameliorated  and 
established  upon  a  basis  of  true  civilisation^  and  the  middle 
sges  of  the  nations  amidst  which  we   now  live  shall  have 
approached  nearer  to  its  termination.     Let  us  be  content  to 
endure  patiently,  for  the  present,  the  theories  of  the  visionary 
philantluropist^  the  imaginary  politician^  and  the   Utopian ;  let 
us  not  be  dismayed  or  discouraged  at   the  indifference   and 
inertia  of  the  general  public ;  and  let  us  at  least  try  to  bring 
t<^ether  the  materials  and  instruments  for  raising  the  noble 
monument  in  future  times.     Perhaps  then  the  owner  of  some 
name  obscure  as  mine  will  recognise  the  sincerity  of  our  inten- 
tions, and  the  justice  of  these  our  feeble  efforts. 

The  two  candidates  appropriately  returned  thanks. 
Mr.  Spbague  expressed  his  thanks  to  Senor  Don  Arturo 
de  Marcoartu  for  having  taken  such  an  interest  in  universal 
peace  as  to  offer  valuable  prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject.  He 
believed  that  everything  ^at  had  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  Congress  had  been  to  the  effect  of  carrying  forward  Inter- 
national Xaw  and  Codification. 

M.  Lacombe  spoke  asfoUows: — On  m'apprend  k  Tinstant 
que  je  dois  parler.  II  n'y  a  qu'une  petite  difficult^ :  c'est  que  je 
ne  sais  malheureusement  pas  parler  anglais.  Permettez-moi 
done  de  me  bomer  k  quelques  mots,  en  fran9ais.  Je  prie 
d*abord  son  excellence  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  et  la  soci^te 
pour  Tavancement  des  sciences  sociales  de  recevoir  ici  publique- 
ment  Texpression  de  ma  vive  ct  profonde  gratitude.  La  dis- 
tinction si  honorable  que  j'ai  re9ue,  venant  d'une  soci^td  aussi 
oonsiddrable  que  celle  de  I'avancement  pour  les  sciences  sociales 
m'aundt  6t6  sensible  en  tout  pays ;  mais  re9ue  en  Angleterre, 
elle  me  cause  une  satisfaction  pardculiSre.  J'ai  eu  toujours  en 
effet  pour  I'Angleterre  une  grande  affection^  indgale  sans  doute 
k  celle  que  j'ai  pour  la  France^  car  tout  homme  doit  aimer  son 

Rys  avant   tout ;  mais  quant  d  I'estime,  celle  que  j'ai  pour 
Lngleterre  est  tout  a  fait  dgale  k  celle  que  j'ai  pour  ma  propre 
patrie. 

The  proceedings  closed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  expressing 
en  behalf  of  the  Association^  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to 
Messrs.  Westlake,  Q.C.,  Jencken,  and  Wendt,  for  their  gene- 
rous labours  in  gratuitously  reading  over  the  whole  of  the 
Ussays,  and  adjudicating  upon  them. 
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LAW   OF   NATIONS.' 

Whaty  if  ani/y  are  the  modifications  required  in  the  existing;  Law 
of  Nations  f  And  how  may  Municipal  Law  best  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  International  Obligations  ?  By  C.  H.  E. 
Carmichael,  M.A. 

DURING  the  present  year  some  important  questions  con- 
nected with  International  Law,  and  the  relations  between 
Municipal  and  International  Law,  have  been  raised,  which 
seem  to  deserve  our  most  careful  attention.  It  so  happens  that 
the  cases  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  have  not  yet  arisen  in  our 
own  country,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  our  international 
relations  might  be  subject  to  similar  complications,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  how  they  should  be  met. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  which  arose  between  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  year  might 
arise  between  Germany  and  any  other  State,  or  between  any 
other  States.  The  reason  why  Germany  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  simply  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  German 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  to  any  European  condition  unfa- 
▼ourable  to  the  full  pursuance  of  the  Imperial  German  policy, 
or  the  consolidation  of  the  Imperial  power. 

In  February  last  Count  Perponcher  brought  two  charges 
against  Belgium  in  his  note  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  I  quote,  as  I  shall  the  rest  of  the  documents  connected 
with  the  subject  of  my  paper,  from  the  *  Memorial  Diploma- 
tique.' These  two  charges,  though  different  in  character  and 
in  fact,  bore  upon  the  same  point,  viz.  the  influence  of  the  acts 

I  See  Trwnaaotums  1874,  p.  154.  . 
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of  Belgian  subjects  on  the  internal  aifairs  of  another  State, 
and  the  way  in  which  those  acta  niu&t  be  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  International  Law.  The  Act-s  were  (I) 
Pastorals  of  Belgian  Bishops,  followed  by  an  address  of  the 
Committee  of  Pontifical  Works,  to  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn, 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  clergy  who  resisted  the  Falck 
Laws,  and  encpuraging  their  continued  resistance;  (2)  the 
^  oiFer  by  the  charcoal-burner  Duchesne,  made  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  J  to  assassinate  Prince  Bismarck.  Count  Per* 
poncher  hereupon  renews  m  writing  the  observations  which  he 
had  pre^donsly  made  orally  to  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister^ 
— viz,  that  it  is  indisputably  established  in  International  Law 
that  a  State  must  not  permit  its  subjects  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  another  State,  and  that  it  must  conform  its  legisla- 
tion to  the  fulfilment  of  its  international  obligations.  Having 
enunciated  this  general  maxim  in  what  seems  studiously  vague 
language,  Count  Per  poncher  proceeds  to  soften  the  severity  of 
his  rebuke  by  saying  that*  *  tlie  moat  powerful  States  have, 
when  necessary,  modified  their  legislation  in  this  direction.' 
He  then  goes  on  to  aUude  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Bel- 
gium as  a  neutral  State,  and  to  adduce  the  example  of  the 
action  of  another  neutral  country,  Switzerland,  in  modifying  its 
legislation,  *  Belgium/  says  Count  Perponcher^  *  is  bound  to 
see  tliat  her  territory  be  not  made  a  workshop  for  conspiracies 
against  the  tranquillity  of  neighbouring  States  and  the  security 
of  their  subjects^  in  return  for  the  privileges  attached  to  her 
neutrality.  The  entire  ful6Iment  of  this  obligation  is  one  of 
the  tacit  conditions  of  that  neutrality/  This  last  sentence 
certainly  seems  to  convey  a  covert  threat  of  the  possible  with- 
drawal of  the  recognition  of  neutrality,  a  serious  threat  to  use 
in  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  one  opening  constant  possi- 
bilities of  the  disturbance  of  European  diplomatic  arrangements* 
The  object  of  this  correspondence  was  by  direct  or  indirect 
pressure  to  obtain  changes  in  the  municipal  law  of  Belgium, 
an  object  thus  expressed  in  Count  Perponcher*s  words:  *  The 
Belgian  Government  will  doubtless  recognise  that  the  existing 
lawa  require  to  be  supplemented,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the 
means  of  protecting,  in  neighbouring  and  friendly  States,  the 
internal  peace  and  the  life  of  persons  against  the  attacks  of 
Belgian  subjects.'  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  *  internal 
peace '  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  was  troubled  by 
the  fulminations  of  Belgian  bishops;  we  may  wonder  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  troubled  by  similar  fulminations^  dated  West- 
minster and  elsewhere  within  the  United  Kingdom,  Perhaps 
our  turn  has  yet  to  come ;  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  is 
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ikelj  to  be  asked  of  us  to  secure  the  '  internal  peace '  of  a 
Enendiy  Governnieot,  The  expression  maj  or  may  not  be 
Tfell  chosen,  but  it  is  certainly  that  which  was  used  by  Count 
Perponcher  to  explain  one  of  the  grievances  of  his  country 
igaiist  Belgium. 

I  (io  not  remember  that  the  writings  of  publicists  contain 
inj  roles  for  the  conduct  of  a  State  in  order  that  it  may  secure 
tlic  internal  peace  of  a  neighbour*  Each  State*  being  sove^ 
reign  \"rithjn  its  own  liniit^^  can  provide  for  its  own  internal 
peace,  and  only  for  its  own.  What  then  can  Count  Per- 
mncher  have  meant  ? 

A  leading  article  in  the  *  Jlemorial  Diplomatique  '  (April  17, 
ISTo)  suggests  tbat  Belgium  was  rather  to  blaine^  because  *  ever 
e-ince  its  existence  as  an  independent  State  it  had  given  shelter 
to  coMpiratora  against  the  repose  of  its  neighbours'     A  very 
similar  charge  might,  no  doubtj  be  brought  against  our  own 
cimntry*     And  it  would  be  said  of  such  a  charge  as  the  'Me- 
morial '  says  of  the  German  complaint  against  Belgium,  that 
it  was  not  new.     We  should  probably  not  deny  the  fact  that 
persons  who  had  conspired  against  the  repose  of  our  neigh- 
buTB  had  taken  refuge  on  our  Ehovea ;  but  we  should,  I  sup- 
pose, eav  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  could  not  deny  the 
righi  ot  such  persons  to  the  shelter  afforded  thern  by  a  reaidence 
in  Great  Britain,  they  would  render  themselves  amenable  to 
punishment  if  they  attempted  to  carry  on  conspiracies  against 
i  friendly  Power  on  our  soil.     But  if  we  were  told  that  our 
nicipal  laws  were  not  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  in- 
national   obligations,   and   to  the  *  internal   peace'  of  our 
neigkbourj  what  answer  should  we  give? 

It  ijeems  to  me  that  the  claims  put  forward  by  Count  Per- 
fKiacher  oo  behalf  of  his  Government  are  capable  of  a  very 
tide  extension,  as  was  seen  by  the  *  Independance  Beige '  and 
feveral  other  l\jreign  pajiei-s,     I  think  it  may  be  well  to  consi- 
der tills  pointy  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  aimed  at  by 
iJie  German  claims,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  the 
*  Independance  Beige '  says,  that   the   danger   is   chiefly  for 
tlie  ^ttiaU  States-     But  we  have  not  here  to  consider  tlie  sisse 
orijolitical  power  and  importance  of  a  State,  only  its  quality 
n  Bfrvereign  and  independent.     Any  claims  which  endanger 
the  ^vereignty  and  independence  of  a  State  are  as  such  hos- 
tilt  to  die  reign  of  law,  and  full  of  peril  to  the  peace  of  the 
comaionwealtn  of  nations.      *  It  is  evident,'  says    the  *  Inde- 
pemlance  Beige,'  *  that  the  German  Government  has  attempted 
to  put  a  pressure  on  the  Belgian  Government  to  obtain  modifi- 
cations in  our  legislation,  under  tlie  pretest  that  in  its  existing 
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condition  it  could  not  satisfy  the  claims  made  by  Berlin.   .   •  • 
Whatever  the  circumstances  employed,  the  (German)  theory 
comes  to  this  eventually,  that  each  State  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  legislation  of  its  neighbours  in 
matters  concerning  international  relations,  and  is  to  have  the 
right  of  demanding  its  modification  at  will.      One  may  go  a 
long  way  with  this  theory.     The  second  French  Empire  tried 
to  make  it  prevail,  and  we  resisted  it  at  that  time ;  we  did  not 
think  that  Liberal  and  Constitutional  Germany  was  going  to 
fgllow  in  the  wake  of  the  Government  of  the  2nd  December.  But, 
from  whatever  side  the  claim  may  be  preferred,  we  do  not  find 
it  acceptable,  even  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  aim&. 
directly  at  our  ordinary  political  adversaries.      This  systenm 
would  be  the  absolute  negation  of  the  independence  and  sove-^ 
reignty  of  the  small  States,     It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  case  ©5;^ 
those   States  that  its  application  is  sought.     We  could  cit^^^ 
publications  in  England  and  Ireland  yielding  in  no  point  o^^f 
violence  against  Germany   to   those   published   in   BelgiunR.,^^ 
Now,  we  have  not  been  informed  that  analogous  observatioi^^^ 
to  those  made  to  the  Belgian  Cabinet  had  been  addressed  trrro 
the  British  Cabinet.     Are,  then,  the  rights  of  the  weak  Stat^^^ 
not  so  much  to  be  respected  as  those  of  the  strong  States  ?    I^^f 
that  be  so,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  only  one  principle  ^Bn 
the  world — might.' 

This  Germano-Belgian  incident  has,  of  course,  not  pasn^ ^ 

unobserved  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  House  -^f 
Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli,  after  disclaiming  any  acquaintance  ^zzDn 
the  part  of  our  Government  with  a  *  threatening '  note  of  the  G^^r- 
man  Government  (the  note  of  the  3rd  February,  to  which  I  ha^  — ve 
already  referred),  said,  that  he  would  so  far  deviate  from  t-  Tie 
strict  Parliamentary  rule  as  to  answer  a  hypothetical  case,  a^=^d 
say  that,  if  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  w^^re 
to  be  endangered,  our  Government  would  do  its  duty,  and  i,  _aot 
fear  to  present  itself  before  Parliament.' 

In   the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  reply       to 
Lord  Penzance,    while  not  desiring  to  raise  a  general  disc^LJs- 
sion  on  abstract  principles,  and  stating  that  he  had  not  b^s^en 
called  upon  officially   to   criticise  the  text   of    the    Genr-m  an 
note,  yet  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  its  vagueness.     TIT  lie 
phrases  cited  were,  the  noble   Earl  said,    so  vague  and      so 
general  that  they  were  not  susceptible  of  a  juridical  intzer- 
pretation.     *  What  is  destroying  the  internal  peace  of  anotder 
State  ?     If  the  proposition  were  formulated  thus,'    he   con- 
tinued, *  all  acts  committed  by  the  subjects  of  a  State,  whic/i 
tend,   even  indirectly    or  remotely,  to   cause  disturbance  in 
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State^  imi9t  be  forbidden,  it  becomes  m  inonBtrous  and 

able  A  ctaira,  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  it  never 

has  been,  and  never  will  be,  put  forw^ard  by  European  diplo- 

The  problem  raised  by  the  events  which  I  have  ventured 
to  recall  to  your    memory,    appears   to   me  to   be    twofold, 
TtL  :     What,  if  any,  are  the  modifications  required  in  the  ex- 
isting  Law  of  Nations  ?    and  how  may  Municipal  Ljiw  best 
k  brought  into  harmony  with  International  obligations?     It 
njaygeein  that  I  have  only  led  up  to  the  second,  but  I  would 
mj  hj  way  of  explanation  that  during  the  famous    Belgian 
controversy,  which  forms   the  basis  of  the  present  paper,   pas- 
em^  occurred  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  passed 
between  the  two  countries  which  distinctly  raised  the  first  part 
erf  my  question,       I  am  not  able  at  this  moment  to  refer  you 
tcthe  letter,  but  I  believe  that   I  may  aSirm  the  fact  that 
nrfien  Belgium,  in  defence  of  her  position,  maintained  that  she 
donidered  her  Municipal  Law  to   be  in  harmony  with  Inter- 
Qltiofml    Law,  Germany  replied   that  the   a|arit   of  the    age 
<3fll3&fided  changes  in  the  existitig  Law  of  Nations*      Such  an 
«i?«sertion,  however  innocent  in  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy, 
l-jtH."cimej!*  full  of  covert  meaning  and  possible  disturbance  when 
%>fou|iht  into  the  field   nf  active  diplomacy.     To  some  extent, 
ji^riiaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  two  such  bodiea 
;g|itbe  Ghent  Institute  of  iTitcrnational  Law  and  the  Associa- 
^n  for  the  E-efomi  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
presuppose  a  feeling  that  some  changes  are  necessary.     But 
tht  work  of  those  societies,  go  far  as  the  meetings  they  have 
lieiJ  during  the  past  three  years  enables  us  to  judge,  is  in  the 
tiiTHction  of  reducing  the    conflict    of   laws    by    assimilating, 
,"wbrever  it  may  be  possible  to  suggest  such  a  course,  the  ex- 
"^ '  ig   law    on     subjects    of    inter natifmal    interest    (m    for 
nee,  Bills  of  Exchange),  and  diminishing  the  occasions  for 
tlistnrbing  the  peace  of  the  nations  by  promoting  the  practice 
tional   Arbitration,  as  well  as   by  labouring  for  the 
i  of  the  body  of  usages  called  by  analogy  Interna- 
tional Law, 

If  this  was  all  that  the  German  Government  meant  to 
adsert,  it  simply  stamped  with  its  approval  the  work  of  these 
•ocieiie?,  and  declared  it  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
»^,  But  here,  again,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  language  em^ 
plored  was»  as  in  some  other  passages  which  high  authorities 
have  criticised,  very  vague  and  general,  perha|>s,  indeed, 
studbniily  so*  If  this  was  all,  however,  it  faileil  in  clearnpss, 
and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  some  expression 
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from  so  high  a  quarter  of  the  particular  pointe  in  wliich  the 
esdsting  Law  of  Nations  was  considered  to  require  niodifica- 
tioD* 

The  general  nature  of  such  modification  appears  to  oie  to 
bfi  comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  labours  of  the  two  socie- 
ties, founded  respectively  at  Ghent  and  Brussels,  in  1873,  And 
their  action  is  tJie  more  free*  and  the  less  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion, that  it  is  the  action  of  voluntary  asBociations  of  persons 
whose  studies  or  occupations  lead  them  to  a  perception  of  the 
changes  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  called  for  in  the  body 
of  rules  constituting  International  Law,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  political  influences.  To  name 
the  various  portions  of  International  Law  which  such  associa- 
tions may  usefully  discuss  with  the  prospect  of  bringing  about 
any  changes  that  may  appear  requisite  in  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations,  woidd  be  unreasonably  to  leno-then 
out  this  paper,  and  I  shall  content  myself  wutli  naming  the 
important  questions  connected  with  Patent  and  Copyright 
Laws,  the  rules  respecting  Collisions  at  Sea,  the  limits  of  the 
rules  respecting  the  principle  of  Kon^Intervention,  refusal  of 
extradition  for  political  offences,  as  some  among  those  which 
were  recently  discussed  at  The  Haguej  and  which  will  furnish 
matter  for  much  future  discussion.  Briefly  indicating  in  this 
manner  some  of  the  i>oiiitsin  which  the  existing  Law  of  Nations 
may  profitably  be  considered  with  a  view  to  procuring  the 
consent  of  nations  to  its  modification,  wherever  it  shall  be 
proved  desirable,  1  have  to  pass  on,  ere  concluding,  to  the 
other  part  of  my  question,  viz*,  how  may  Municipal  Law  besst 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  International  obligations  ?  The 
mode  which  seems  to  be  preferred  by  Germany  fat  least  in  a 
ca*^e  in  which  it  was  the  party  demanding  changes  in  the 
Municipal  Law  of  another  State)  is,  according  to  the  evidence 
beibre  us,  that  a  State  which  thinks  that  certain  publications, 
either  of  the  press  or  of  private  individuals,  reflecting  ujion 
the  action  of  its  government,  constitute  a  danger  to  its  '  inter- 
nal peace/  should  require  the  State  whose  subjects  so  oflfend  to 
alter  its  Municipal  Laws  and  punish  the  offenders.  This 
course,  it  appeared,  Germany  considered  specially  incumbent 
upon  Belgium  as  a  country  whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed* 
A  separate  application  was  made  by  Germany  in  another  c»«e, 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Penal  Law  of  Belgium,  so  that  the 
offer  to  assassinate  a  chief  of  the  State,  or  his  minister,  should 
be  punishable  in  the  like  degree  witii  an  actual  attempt  at  as- 
sassination. In  this  case  it  was  pointed  out,  as  an  incentive  to 
the  making  of  the  alteration,  apparently,  that  Switzerland  had 
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mlrendj  made  a  filmtlar  rfiange.     The  result  of  the  German  ap- 
plication in  the  Duchesne  affair  was,  that  Belgium  made  the 
4«6Qned  alteration  in  her  peual  code.      We  have,  therefoi-ejp  iiv 
gtiDcea  before  ua  of  two  countries  which  have  altered  their 
Mmictpal  Xtawg  at  the  requei^t  of  another  eountry,  ia  order, 
ta  It  wa«  believed,  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  Inter* 
QAtt«»iiaI  obligations;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  tho^.  both  the 
Statee  which  have  thus  altered  their  Municipal  Laws   were 
NmmU  and  neutral.      We  have  not  yet  before  us,  I  thinks  the 
instance  of  one  of  the  greater  Powers  altering  its  Municipal 
Lfttt*  at  the  request  of  another*  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  request  would  in  such  a  case  be  made,  or^  if  made,  whether 
it  would   be   complied   with  readily  and  peaceably.     It  is  at 
lejwt  open   to  qua^tion  whether  such  a  mode  of  endeavouring 
to  jiroeure  the  uniformity  of  Muoieipal  Law  to  International 
^ligation »   might   not  be   held  to   savour  of  an  attempt  to 
neh  upon  the  indep'^ndcnce  and  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
attempt    unpalatable,    as   we    have   seen,   even    to    small 
States,  and  still  less  likely  to  be  palatable  to  a  great  Power, 

How  then  can  proceedings  be  taken  in  this  matter  ?  Pro- 
kUy,  if  several  States  made  a  simultiineous  obaervatitm  to  the 
latic  representatives  of  a  country  whose  Municipal  Law 
'  to  them  inadequately  to  conform  to  International  ob- 
ligations^  the  weight  of  a  morally  unanimous  consensus  of 
oations  would  enforce  the  accomplishment  of  the  change.  This 
would  be  in  general  conformity  with  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  whole  body  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  is  enibrced 
only  by  moral  sanctions.  Or  if  this  mode  be  thought  tiM) 
fumhers*3mej  or  likely  to  be  of  little  practical  avail,  it  might 
{►erhaps  be  possible  to  adapt  to  this  class  of  cases  the  decisions 
(if  in  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  whether  such  Court 
be  one  established  in  pcnnanent  se^ion,  as  is  perhajm  the  pre- 
Tailing  view  of  American  publicists  in  the  present  day,  or,  as  I 
maj  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  seems  to  me  more  likely 
apjjoioted  '  pro  re  nata,*  Although  the  idea  of  such  an  Inter- 
imtional  Tribunal  has  been  hitherto  urged  chiefly  in  view  of 
its  being  able  to  diminish  the  chances  of  war  by  deciding  upon 
eiuestions  threatening  to  produce  disturbance  between  the 
petceful  relations  of  States,  it  may  also,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
ur^l  as  a  means  of  affecting  without  compromise  to  tlve 
lofereignty,  or  even  dignity  of  a  nation,  such  changes  as  may 
fmm  time  to  time  appear  requisite  to  bring  its  Municipal  Law 
into  harmony  vrith  Int-ernational  obligations* 

It  will  be  obvious,  I   think,  that  the  mode  of  producing 
liarmony  between  Municipal  and  International  Law^  followed 
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in  the  cases  I  have  detailec],  is  not  that  likely  to  be  usually 
followed,  and  that  it  contains  within  it  the  genns  of  tl is t urbane e 
of  existing  peaceful  relations.  Some  other  mode  most,  there- 
fore* be  sought  if  the  necessity  ibr  the  occasional  modification 
of  Municipal  Law  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  Internatiotial 
Law  be  admitted. 

And  whether  this  mode  be  the  signification  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  diplomatic  inte  re  nurse  of  the  consensus 
of  nations  on  any  given  [wiiit,  or  the  decision  of  such  point  by  , 
an  International  Tribunal,  if  constituted j  the  necessity  tor 
studying  the  question  will  be  equally  apparent,  and  no  le^^a 
will  it  be  apparent  if  both  these  modes  should  be  rejected ,  and 
another  substituted.  I  merely  throw  out  suggestions,  without 
pretending  to  do  more  than  ask  your  attention  to  a  question  of 
the  day,  worthy  <jf  serious  con  si  deration- 
Similarly  with  regard  to  the  pi^bleni^  what,  if  any,  are  the 
modifications  required  m  the  existing  Law  of  Nations.  It  will 
be  obvious,  I  hope,  that  my  only  desire  was  to  point  out  that 
such  a  question  is  before  us,  and  that  if  we  do  not  give  it  our 
serious  consideration  now^  we  may  one  day  find  that  the  con- 
sensus of  nations  has  divided  points  in  which  we  were  vitally 
interested,  while  we  stood  aloof  till  it  was  too  late  to  make  our 
infiueuce  felt.  Let  us  rather  set  to  work  upon  all  the  points^ 
whether  in  Munici[jal  or  International  Law,  that  seem  to  re- 
quire  modification,  and  by  labouring  at  this  work  in  uoion 
with  the  other  countries  which  have  taken  it  upj  show  forth  in 
practice  the  ti  uth  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  *  Good  is 
the  universal  object  of  pursuit,' 


Mr,  A*  P.  Sprague,  of  Troy,  New  Torkj  also  read  a 
paper  on  the  question.*  Mr.  Sprague  said  that  regarding  law 
simply  as  a  rule  of  action  among  individuals,  commuuities,  and 
nations,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  there  is 
auch  a  thing  ai  international  law,  a  statement  which  some  are 
disposed  to  doubt  or  deny.  But  it  depends  very  much  in  what 
sense  the  term  *  Law '  is  used,  whether  the  rules  of  interna- 
tioual  intercourse  may  be  denominated  interaational  laws  or 
not  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  international  law  except  in 
io  far  as  it  has  been  expressly  recognised  and  declared  by  the 
nations  themselves.  It  is  desirable  to  make  the  conditions  of 
juternational  law  correspond  as  far  as  jiossible  with  those  of 
municipal  law.     The  legislative  condition  may  be  had  by  con- 
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Tening  an  mternatioiial  assembly  to  frame  an  extended  treaty 
etnbodyiDg  rules  of  iotematioDal  intercoursa      The  adjudioa- 
ti%'e  coodititm  may  be  giipplied  by  establiBhing  an  iDtemational 
tribunal  to  interpret  and  apply  the  provisions  of  an  extended 
treaty  or  aide.       But,  from  the  nature  of  iDternational  rela- 
tione the  executive  condition  cannot  be  supplied,  there  being 
no  power  superior  to  the  nations  to  enforce  their  public  law. 
International  law  is  essentially  self-adn>ini3trative.     Until  we 
have  an  international  code  and  an  international  tribunal  esta- 
blish f^d  by  the  nations  themselves,  private  and  unofficial  eifort 
ill  the  direction  of  reform  and  codifiejition  must  be  exercised. 
It  is  true  that  tlie  works  of  elementary  writei's,  the  theories 
and  opiuions  of  publicists,  the  propositions  and  resolutions  of 
unofficial  associations  do  not  constitute  the  law  of  nations.  But 
UDofficial   bodies  like  thie  Association,  and  the  Association  for 
the  Reform  aiid  Cuilificatioii  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Insti- 
tute of  International    LaWj   the    various  Peace    Societies  of 
Eun>|>6   and    America    can   develop    international    sentiment, 
evoke    tlie   international    conscience,   investigate  and   tUacuss 
i}tieslions  of  international  intercourse,  collect  opinions  and  data 
preparatory  to  the  official  acti(Hi  of  nations.     Without  attempt- 
ing at  present  to  suggest  any  niodificatious  in  those  rules  of 
international  law  whieti  may  be  said  to  be  settled,  it  may  be 
(li-^irable  to  discuss  a  very  few  of  those  nun>erous  questions 
which  ai*e  in  an  unsettled  state,  and   upon  whicli  the  light  of 
reaflou  may  be  thrown  with  the  greatest  etfect*     The  question 
of  the  abandonment  of  terrirtory   is  suggested  by  the  recent 
(lecifiioD    of     ilari^hal     MacMahoUj    President    of    France^ 
coacemiug  the  title  to  territory  on  the  Delagoa  Bay  which 
was  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal*    Thia 
question   is   one  t>f    great  importance   to  nations  like  Great 
Britain,    HoUan*!,   Spain,   and   Portugal,    having    possessions 
separated  from  the  home  territory  by  great  distances.     While 
the  principle  is  generally  conceded  t1iat,  on  the   abandonment 
of  territory  not  contiguous  to  that  of  the  home  government, 
fliicb  territory  becomes  the  property   ol'  the   first  subsequent 
occu[)ier,  the  difficult  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  aban- 
dtiiiinent  of  the  territory  remains  in  a  state  of  obscmity  and 
CDitU^ntion.     The  aibitrator  in  the  case  of  the  Deiagoa  Bay 
dt)es  iHJt  refer  to  any  general  principle  of  intenjatioual  law. 
1  mm  the  sUitement  of  the  case,  as  it  appears  in  the  awai^d,  it 
u  (piit©  evident  that  the  decision  was  based  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  a  pre-existing  title,  and  of  a  purely  technical  and  nominal 
contiunance  of  occupancy*      But  the  correctness  of  this  view 
may  be  doubted*     Occupancy  should  not  entitle  a  nation  to 


n  on -contiguous  territory  tiTilees  the  occiipancy  is  both  cat3 
tfnuous  and  effective.  The  qyestion  in  the  Delagoa  Bay 
ghould  have  been  considered  as  depending  upon  whether  Por- 
tugal had  in  fact  abandoned  the  territory  in  dispute  when 
Great  Britain  took  possession j  by  not  keeping  up  a  reasonably 
effective  occupancy*  In  tlie  present  condition  of  the  world  s 
commerce,  and  with  the  present  methods  of  colonisation^  a 
nation  should  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  a  distant  and  non- 
contiguous territory  when  it  ehall  liave  ceased  to  maintain  any- 
thing more  than  a  nominal  and  technical  control  over  it.  By 
such  a  rule  nations  which  have  the  willingness  and  the  ability 
to  colonise  or  develop  distant  territories,  to  introduce  into  theui 
civilisation  in  place  of  harbarisni,  and  to  make  them  contribute 
to  the  riches  of  the  worlds  will  not  be  deterred  by  other  nations 
having  neither  the  ability  nor  the  wiUingness  to  do  likewise, 
and  maintaining  only  a  nominal  and  entirely  inefficient  occti- 
pancy  of  unsettled  regions  of  vast  extent  and  great  but  uiij 
developed  natural  resonrcee.  Another  unsettled  point  in 
ternational  law  is  with  reference  to  the  punishment  of  person 
which  have  been  surrendered  under  treaties  of  extradition.  It 
is  contended  by  some  that  a  person  so  surrendered  may  be 
prose cti ted  for  atiy  offence,  whether  or  not  it  is  included  ib  the 
demand  or  the  treaty  of  extraditiou ;  and  that  even  peetiliar^ 
local,  and  political  offences  are  thus  punishable*  But  thifi 
would  effectually  destroy,  in  many  cases,  the  protection  which 
nations  throw  around  fugitives  charged  with  infractions  of 
peculiar  or  political  laws  in  other  nations.  The  principle  ought 
to  be  uniformly  followed  that  a  fugitive  from  justice  wlien 
surrendered  should  not  be  prosecuted  on  any  charge  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  demand,  or  at  least  for  any  offence  not  include<1 
in  the  treaty  of  extradition,  leaving  the  offender  free  to  leave 
the  country  on  his  acquittal  or  punishment  in  respect  to  lh# 
offence  or  offences  for  which  extradition  is  procured  or  pro- 
curable. The  next  iM)iiit  in  international  law  which  I  shall 
notice  is  suggested  by  the  despatch  of  the  German  Minister  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  February  3,  IB15* 
The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Grennan  Minister  is  that  a  State 
ought  not  to  permit  its  subjects  to  disturb  the  internal  peace 
of  another  State^  and  is  bound  to  take  care  by  its  laws  that  it 
is  in  a  position  to  Jiilfil  this  international  obligation.  This 
doctrine,  as  Lord  Derby  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  eanrol 
be  admitted  in  its  broad  form.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  rule 
iu  8ome  form  and  in  some  sense  is  quite  inevitable.  Nations 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  have  a  delicate  system 
of  obligations  with  reference  to  each  other.      But  the   only 
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leli  are  recognised  in  the  present  state  of  intern ational 

Ire  in  themBelves  of  a  negative  characteri  the  fonda- 
ttieotaJ  principle  being  that  no  nation  ought  to  do  anything  to 
llie  detriment  of  another.       But  in  the  performance  of  this 
negative  duty  something  positive  is  found  to  be  demanded. 
Conformity  of   municipal  law  to  international   obligatiou    ia 
required  to  some  extent,      AV^e  have  two  iimultaneoualy  exist- 
ing conditiotiia^  national  iudependence  and  international  depen- 
deoee.      How  to  reconcile  these  is  the  perplexing  problem. 
But  wherever  there  is  an  international  obligation  there  is  a 
corresponding  obligationj  national  or  international,  direct  or 
todirect,  proximate  or  remote,  absolute  or  limited^  to  conform 
Municipal  laws  to  the  international  obligations.       There  are 
degprees  of  duty  to    conform  municipal  law  to    international 
obligations,  or,  to  state  it  differently,  there  are  degrees  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  omission  to  conlbrm  municipal   law  to  in- 
ternational obligations.  If  a  nation^s  officials,  through  defective 
laws  or  discipline  or  judgment,  commit  a  wrong,  an  insult,  or 
injury  upon   another  nation,  the  liability  is   absolute.      But 
where  the  Government  itself  is  not  directly  concerned  a  dif- 
ferent rule  of  liability  attaches.     Thus  a  nation  is  bound  to 
use  i^asouable  diligence  to  prevent,  by  its  internal  aiTange- 
tnetits,  breaches  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and 
in  oousequence  of  the  use  of  its  ports  and    facilities    by  a 
belligerent.     Where  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  one   nation  as  manifested   among  the   people  of 
auotlier  are  of  a  remote  or  indefinite  character,  there  is  no  in- 
ternational obligation  to  prevent  these  results,  and  no  duty  to 
modify  or  abrogate  the  offensive   laws*       Mental,  moral,  or 
spiritual  influences  which  may  flow  from  the  words  or  deeds  of 
the  citizens  of  one  nation  are  not  the  subject  of  international 
obligntion,  although  the  indirect  effects  may  be  the  physical 
disturbance  and  detriment  of  anotlier  nation.    The  instruments 
which  are  to  play  the  great  part  in  settling  these  and  other 
(jupijtions.  are  the  Codification  of  International  Law  and  the 
esstablishment  of  an  international  tribunaL       The  initial  code 
wkich  we  hofx*  to  frame  in  the  present  century  shall  be  en- 
laj-g€il  and  completed  by  other  minds  in  other  centuries.     The 
fonEation  of  such  a  code  is  both  desirable  and  inevitable. 


niSCDSSIOK, 


Mr,  S.  B.  DicKtNson  (Stfoud)  said  the  first  branch  of  the  t|ueHtion  wns 

>  large  to  be  deal  t  witb  in  a  ten  miimtes'speech.    As  regarded  the  second 
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tioua!  Obligntions?  he  wlahed  to  direct  atteDtioa  in  the  public  intereali 
to  the  point  which  ht^  considered  lu,j  at  the  basis  of   municipal  and 
mternational  law,  namely,  the  duty  of  the  subject  of  one   State  when- 
ever he  committed  any  act  involving  the  interests  of  another  State.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  tbe  committal  of  any  act  which  injured  another 
8 rate,  rendered  that  subject,  who  waa  the  ottendcr,  res^pousible  to  the 
Tribunal  of  his  own  country.     A  great  portion  of  British  law  was  h^ 
non  scripla.     In  the  early  days  ot'  our  legialation  the  law  whs  aaid  to  J 
be  made  by  iudividuaLs  and  international  law  also  waa  »aid  to  be  mm 
by   individuaU,  becausi^  early  writers   on    international  Jaw  had   laid 
down  the  prlncipii^af  aubserjuently  adopted  by  the  ualiouEi^  an  Jbuod  iu  the 
present  code.     The  fuadameniAl  principle,  with  reference  to  the  c<m- 
duct  of  a  subject,  was  this:  *  Ii*yoUy  by  your  act,  involve  yotir  country 
in  responf^ibility  towards  another  State,  you  are  respoaaible  to  your  J 
own  country  by  the  act  »o  done.      Therefore,  he  apprehendt»d,  an  in- 
dictment   onght  to    lie   against   any  such    peri^on.     The    caae  of  the 
Alabama   offered  an  ilIu;»tTation.     That  case  raided  t%vo  distinct  ques- 
tions, jianiely^  one  regarding  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  the  other 
as  aflectinp  the  nation  itself.     If  it  were  true— and  he  thought  that,  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  it  must  be  accepteil  as  true — that  the 
acts  of  those  who  fitted  out  the  Alabama  were  of  a  character  involving 
our  nation  in  responsibility  to  Amenca,  then  he  maintained  that  the 
persona  who  perfbrraod  those  acts  ouglit  to  be  held  ri^dpou^ible  to  tjie 
tribunals  of  this,  their  own,  country.     In  the  preseut  day,  when  every- 
thing was  done  by   legislative,  and   not  by   individual,  authority,  our 
municipal  law  ought  to  be  laid  down  on  such  principles  as  would  show 
what  were  the  dudes  of  individuals  cowards  tbreign  nations.     Indepen- 
dently of  that,  there  should  b^  laid  down  this  fundamental  principle  : 
that,  irrespective  of  any  distinct  munieipal  hiw  on  the  iiueaijou,  a  sub- 
ject  i-hall  not  do  any  act  towards  another  country  involving  his  own 
country  in  res^ponHibihty  towards  the  other,     U,  thereibre,  the  conduct 
of  individuals  in  this  cot m try  be  such   towards  another  nation  &s  to 
.  make  the  Ibrmer  re!>ponsible  to  th«  latter,  that  would  be  held  to  be  an 
illegal  act,  and  puniwliable  as  such  by  the  tributuih  of  thiis  country. 
'Of  couraa   the    qnestion    o£    the   Alabama   wm   a   complicated    one, 
because,  as  he  considered,  the  executive  of  this  country  made  itself  an 
Rccesaory  after  thi^  i'act ;    for  be  had  always  been  of  opinion  that,  after 
>'lhe  vessel  got  away  and  her  character  became  well  known,  our  execu* 
tlive  ought  at  once  to  have  recognist+d  her  real  character  (her  former 
one  having  been  fraudulently  obtained),  and  ought  not  to  Jiave  made 
Itself  an  accoss4>ry  after  the  tact.     As  a  naCion^  in  the  foremost  ranka^ 
we  were  in  a  position  to  decide  such  a  cjue^tion  as  the  extradition  of 
criminals,  without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  other  nations*.     These  inter- 
national discussion®,  he  believed,  were  a  mi^^take.     We  had  far  hotter 
lay  down  a  general  principle  by  which  all  our  tribunals  sbnuld  ha 
guided  in  all  cases ;  and  theu  wo  ought  to  say  to  other  nation  a,  '  Here 
is  our  law,  apply  yours  in  your  own  way  ;  and  we  ask  you  to  dejil  to 
us  the  same  sort  of  justice  a**  we  deal  to  you.*     For  his  part  he  aaw  no 
reaJion  why  we  should  harbour  a  criminal,  because  anollier  nation  did 
not  enter  into  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  uSt     In  regard  to  the  codi^- 
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mlon  of  kw,  it  was  the  duty  of  this  couDtry  to  lay  down  sound  prin- 
ci|deS|  and  net  upoa  tliem,  thereby  lettiBg  «utrjfe?cu  know  what  their 
iiotiea  rc^llx  were. 

Dr.  Clair  «T.  G)ii;€£  (iledhllli  Surrey }  coni^idered  that  the  true  teat 
of  the  liHrmoDy  li^tween   liuinicipal    law  and   inteniatifinal   ohligations^ 
wouM  ha  tlie  teat  i*f  ctmsiatency — v'\z.^  whether  uny  purt  of  a  5tiite»  be  it 
the  anwUh«8t  part  (an  mdividutti)|  or  imy  other  part  whatever  (an  aRSO- 
citttiou   of  iii  dividual  a)    should  be  jjermilted  to  du    towavdis    another 
or  tovvurds  the?  rbprfsetUaiiveji  of  Riiothei"   8ute  (wIjo,  for  inter- 
ioojii  purposes,  were  the    btatu  itaelf),  what   the  whole  8iat€   itmdf 
urould  hv  d*?barred  from  doing;    whetbt-r,  Ibr  inatanc?e,  any  individual 
ilioiild  be  pt-nnilted  to  take  nteps  again  at  a  fort:ii:n  [xjtentate,  which,  if 
tftkf^  by  tite  State  it^ielf,  wcHiId  )_m3  an  iwit  of  war  and  hostility,  juKtily- 
ibe  recidl  of  an  anibaasiuivkr.     That  te&t  would  prohibit  the  fitting 
ot  the  Aiabama^  Liie  etjtafiping  of  ve^stla  !br  attacks  lijwn  the  re- 
inlatives  of  fn reign   powc^rs,  and   prohibit  also  such  an  act  as  the 
mttack  of  Ori^iai,  in  reference  to  which  thi^  country  ^olouuily  refused  to 
alt^  our  Inw-     The  latter  was  rnixed  up  with  piolititml  question  a;  but 
still,  Qotwjibatandiug  any  complications  of  that  nature,  his  held  that  the 
he  had  pointed  out  was  the  Ixnc  and  proper  one  to  be  apphed,  and 
by  which  a  wiiti^fivctory  si  slut  ion  could  be  arrived  at. 
Sir  E,  CRt,t^V  (Chainuan)  ^d  that  tlie  subject  reqtured  to  be  fully 
smd  tr^qiicntly  delwited*      The   remarks   of  the  geotlemen  who  had 
^pokenshowtd  the  inj|iortance  of  tlie  topics  to  which  they  had  referred* 
Tkc  g<?neral  principle  of  tlic  whole  was  that  to  which   the   er^ntlenmn 
who  r«id  the  first  piper  at! d refused  himaclf,  namely^  the  demand  nmde 
hy  one  country  upon  another  to  alter  it.H  hiwti,   because  their  ccfuditiou 
ia  tJie  opiniott  of,  at  lejtat,  the  dominant  State,  was  insidficient  to  give 
pr^pti  proi€ction,     Reft-reuce  had  been  made  to  Bdgiuni,  but  a  mtich 
iticre  ntarked  in.Htance  waH  that  arising  out  of  the  Orsini  conspiracy,  in 
Jfe58|  apiinst  tije  lije  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,     Jt  was  charged 
th»i  sotno  forei;L'"n  eonBpiratorSj  res^iiJent  in  England,  had  taken  part  in 
tli3it  L:ou«piracy,  and  that  oiiC  of  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy  was  the 
detth  of  the  Emperor  and  of  any  of  the  persons  wdio  might  happen  to 
i3€  near  him  at  the  time  of  llie  attack;  also  that  pref*aration  of  deadly 
ij)«tmments  was  actually  gone  through  in  Euglatid  in  htrthcrance  of 
tlal  plan*     U^preeentntiocs  were  nnide  by  the  Freneli  Government  to 
%h%  English    Government   complaining  that  our  law  wa*^  not  severe 
iiglt,  and  was  not  put  in  force.     Debates  upon  the   subject  took 
_  \m  in  Farliamentj   the  speech  of  Mr,  Sidney  Herbert  being  of  espe- 
cial interest ;  and  more  than  once  the  question  was  debated  alfiO  in  the 
3Iai&e  of  Lordi?,  Sir  Kichard  Bethell,  then  the  law  olhccr  of  the  Crown, 
ukmg:  II  very  prominent  pjirt  in  the  discussion.     It  was  tvNserted  by 
my  that  conspiracy  among  aUens  a>^niin^t  the  life  of  auotl>er  alien,  in 
Igii  country,  was  not  witldn  the   rule  of  our  law  at  alb     By 
it  was  main  t;  lined  that  it  Wiia  nii  thing  furtlier  than  the  eg  mm  on 
Ur  uf  misdrtineanour,  and  very  sligliily  punishabk! ;    that  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  ftilouy,  and  severely  ptiuiehable.     Lord  Paimerston's  Govem- 
laeut  brought  in  a  biii  for  tiiut  purpoi^e,  but  it  wuw  thought  that  the 
Uintf  of  the  Frtndi  Government  in  aiiking  {qt  this  had  be«u  inipcrioua, 
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and  that  our  independence  was  threatened.  There  was  aliio  a  great 
deal  of  fear  generally  shown  throughout  the  country ;  and  a  reeolution 
was  moved,  not  directly  negativing  the  proposal  contained  in  the  bill, 
but  censuring  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Groyemment  in 
the  matter.  The  result  was  the  retdgnation  of  the  Palmerston  Ministzy, 
and  the  dropping  of  the  bill.  Dr.  Grece  was  not  quite  accurate  in 
saying  that  England  refused  to  do  anything  on  the  subject,  because, 
within  a  very  i^ort  time  after  public  excitement  had  been  allayed,  a 
clause  was  introduced  in  the  Criminal  Consolidation  Act,  22  and  28 
Vict.,  expressly  providing  that  offences  of  this  kind  should  be  punish- 
able by  a  very  long  term  of  penal  servitude,  though  not  necesaarily 
so.  Therefore  our  law  was  free,  at  any  rate,  from  the  scandal  of  not 
providbg  against  such  things.  When  that  provision  was  proposed, 
there  was  of  course  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  Peltier's  trial  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Government,  and 
other  proceedings ;  in  fact,  the  reports  of  those  debates  were  now  a 
storehouse  of  very  valuable  information  on  this  interesting  subject. 
As  had  been  truly  said,  they  had  before  them  an  array  of  conflicting 
principles.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  every  State  had  a  right  to 
security,  and  a  right  also  to  independence ;  but  if  the  sovereign  executive, 
whether  called  emperor,  president  of  the  republic,  head  of  the  senate, 
or  anything  else^ — for  there  was  no  magic  in  these  phrases  indicating 
particular  forms  of  government,  so  far  as  international  law  was  con- 
cerned— if  those  who  were  high  in  power,  and  important  persons  in 
the  State,  were  to  have  their  lives  schemed  against  by  conspirators  re- 
siding just  across  a  narrow  frontier,  it  was  obvious  that  a  verj 
grievous  menace  was  held  out  to  the  security  of  that  State,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  nation  put  in  jeopardy.  He  did  not  say  that 
there  should  be  a  demand,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  remonstrance. 
Each  State  should  insist  on  justice  in  its  own  territory,  and  should 
jealously  guard  against  the  interference  of  any  other  State  with  it. 
The  complexity  connected  with  the  subject  arose  in  Dr.  Bernard's  case 
and  in  the  Alabama  controversy,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  Alabama 
award.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  there  was  valuable  information 
contained  in  the  books  published  by  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments, giving  an  accoimt  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  that 
arbitration,  more  especially  those  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  in  that 
memorable  judgment  which  he  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings. On  one  important  point  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  were 
flatly  against  England.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  maintained,  in  his 
judgment,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  case,  that  England  had 
certain  laws ;  that  we  had  honestly  applied  those  laws,  and  done  our 
best,  by  every  process  we  could  command,  to  carry  them  out ;  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  made  penally  responsible  for  the  consei|uences. 
The  short  answer  of  the  other  arbitrators  was,  that  they  cared  nothing 
about  our  laws,  and  that  if  they  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  these 
breaches  of  international  law,  they  ought  to  be  made  sufficient.  There 
was  a  broad  distinction  between  the  sufficiency  of  our  law  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^the  law  proper  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — and  the  sufficiency 
of  our  process  with  which  we  carried  them  into  effect     There  was  a 
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jiftinction  between  the  subjectiire  lnw^  which  forbidit  a  tKitigf  and  the 
objective  law,  which  preecribea  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  carrie<i 
mio  ^roe.     With  respect  to  the  fonneri  he  did  not  think  that  a  Stata 
WIS  iiUowed  Ui  let  subjects  plan  cnmes  againHt  neigh bourmg  States ; 
but  it  wiis  a  difierent  matter  when  the  insutliciency  of  tiie  proce««  was 
coin  plained  of.     Id  the  United   SUite*  and  other  Jree  coiintrieji,  you 
eotiiil  ftot  arrest  a   nian  without  shouting  a  good  and  fair  reason,  nor 
could  you  bring  him  to  trial  on  mere  suspici^^n.     You  could  not  qnes^ 
tlOfi  him  BO  as  to  make  him  commit  himself.     On  the  conlraT}%  a  fair 
cod   reaiionable  case  must  be  produced  against  him   before  he  could  be 
eommitled  or  dealt  with ;  and,  above  ail^  he  must  be  tried  by  a  jury- 
Dr.  Bernard  was  tried  by  a  jury.     Mr.  Edwin  James  defended  him 
with  a  Hammg  speech,  which  appealed  to  the  pa8flion%  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted^     Many  valuable  points  of  law  were  reseryed,  but  unibrtimately 
they  never  came  on.     When  it  was  objected,  *  You  have  not  been  sulE- 
defitly  vigilant  or  strict  in  arresting  people,'  the  answer  wat  made, 
*  We  have  no  evidence  upon  which  we  may  bring  np  this  man  fbr 
tnul ;    it  fs  against  our  principle^  and  against  our  common  sense,  to 
briug  men  for  trial  before  a  jury,  when  w^e  know  perfectly  well  that 
tbey  would  be  acquitted,  and  that  their  acquittal  would  only  bring 
sciicidal    on    tlie    administration    of  ju<!tice/     As  regarded    laws  of 
crbtiiaail  process,  he  must  mainttiin  that  a  nation  that  made  a  complaint 
ig»inst  another  nation  ot^ght  not  to  he  allowed  to  wholly  ignore  those 
lawSj  and  say,  *  We  do  not  care  about  trial  by  jury,  we  do  not  care 
about  your  llabeas  Corpus  Act,  or  whether  your  Jaw  requires  direct 
tissliiiiony,  whether  yon  arrest  on  suspicion,  or  whether,  as  in  conti- 
Ocsit&l  conn  tries,  the  officer  who  arrests  by  order  of  the  Government 
is  always  protected   from  the  cous€t|nence8  which  may  ensue.*     That 
waa  in  eflect  tantamount  to  Haying,  *  Yau  ought  to  turn  your  Govern- 
mcfot  into  a  despotism ;  you  cannot  be  said  to  have  Uiken  every  mea- 
sure for  coercing  persons  who  attempt  this  sort  of  actions,  so  as  to 
bring  them  speedily  to  triaL     Some  writers  of  high  eminence  went  to 
the  length  ot  saying  that  countries  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for 
ibe  verdicts  of  the  juries*     That  was  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine 
«a«  pudied  on  the  opposite  side.     There  were,  however,  extremes  on  both 
aides  of  tiiis  question.     It  was  not  an  absolute  excuse  for  a  nation  to 
•ftjt  in  i4?lf-defence,  ■  The  process  of  our  Government  is  not  stjfEciently 
itfong;  it  is  weak.*     Ko,  that  excuse  could  not  be  accepted.     There 
mi  nothing  like  taking  an  instance  of  &ct.     Everybody  would  recol- 
lect ttie  Greek  massacre  and  Don  Pacilico'^  case.     Lord  Selbome  laid 
down  the  liiw  on  tJie  subject  in  a  most  clear  and  full  way,  when  he 
called  attention  to  it  in  the  Uotise  of  Commons  in  1870,     What  he 
ttid  WHS,  that  *  A  State  is    bound   to  have  a  bond  fide  and    settled 
Goftmmeni  capable  of  repressing  violence,  outrage,  and  crime  io  that 
tmuiiier  and  in  that  degree  in  which  iiuman  governments  and  civilised 
epuntries  ordinarily  are  capable  of  di&eharging  those  ftmctions.'     If  a 
<fli(e  had  not  got  such  a  government  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  tell 
ftfkad,  the  United  States,  or  any  other  free  country,  with  regard  to 
acts  dene  by  their  subjects  that  injured  that  Slate*  *  You  must  abolish 
trial  by  jury,'  because  that  would  be  straining  international  law  and 
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justice  too  far.  Therefore,  the  matter  might  be  put  thus :  the  injured 
State,  with  a  fair  and  colourable  reason  for  injury,  had  a  right  to 
say  to  the  one  within  whose  shores  tlie  offending  persons  had  been  re- 
siding, '  I  cannot  be  told  that  jou  have  not  got  proper  laws.  If  your  lawi 
are  not  sufficient,  you  ought  to  have  them  made  foifficient.'  But  it 
had  no  right  to  say,  *"  We  desire  you  to  ignore  all  your  country's  in- 
stitutions, and  to  use  a  more  summary  procesA  than  you  do  at  present; 
we  desire  you  to  do  on  our  behalf  what  you  could  not  do  in  your  own 
l>ehalf,  with  regard  to  any  member  of  your  community.'  As  to  ths 
harmony  of  mutucipal  law  with  international  obligations,  he  belieTed, 
with  8ir  Alexander  Cockburn,  that  that  harmony  already  existed  in 
England,  for,  as  Sir  Alexander  emphatically  declared  in  his  judgment 
in  the  Alabama  case,  international  law  was  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England ;  that  as  soon  as  that  common  law  was  declared  and  settled 
by  proper  authority,  it,  in  a  manner,  became  part  of  the  international 
law  and  part  of  the  municipal  law  ot*  this  country,  and  that  a  man  who 
broke  it  was  amenable  to  tribunals  of  this  country.  Had  the  points 
reserved  in  Dr.  Bernard^s  case  come  on,  the  question  would  no  doubt 
have  been  solemnly  adjudicated,  but  from  the  £ict  of  the  acquittal  it 
was  not  settled.  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum^s  reasoning  on  the  subject 
Wiis  as  powerful  as  his  language  was  beautiful.  With  regard  to  the 
extradition  of  criminals,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  practical  diffi* 
culty,  because  he  held  with  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  other 
writers,  that  the  extradition  of  criminals  was  not  a  matter  of  absolute 
international  law,  but  was  a  mere  matter  of  comity  of  nations.  No 
nation  could  be  required,  as  an  obligation  arising  from  internationsl 
law  generally,  to  give  up  criminals  in  any  case.  It  was  a  question  for 
the  comity  of  nations  to  settle  by  treaty  contract  between  the 
various  great  Powers.  Of  course  it  was  open  to  them  to  introduce 
any  stipulations  in  the  treaty  that  were  considered  reasonable.  But  no 
doubt  there  were  a  great  many  points  still  unsettled.  The  thanks  of 
the  civilised  world  were  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  devoted  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  subject,  and  none  were  more  entitled  to  grati- 
tude than  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  tlie  eminent  jurist.  He  was  far  from 
siiying  that  he  agreed  with  all  the  views  of  that  gentleman,  and  far 
from  saying  that  he  would  give  his  vote  for  passing  the  whole  of  the 
code  of  nations  which  Mr.  Field  had  prepared  with  so  much  skill  and 
judgment;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  obligations  which  all  who  had  considered  the  subject  must  feel 
towards  those  gentlemen  who,  with  independent  minds,  honestly  studied 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  at  the  same  time  having  proper  deference  to 
authority,  and  not  setting  up  crotchets  of  their  own  in  the  place  of  esta- 
blished opinions,  without  first  carefully  examining  them.  But  with 
such  a  saleguard,  it  was  hoped  that  much  might  be  done  by  honest 
search  pursued  in  the  s])irit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  great 
minds  of  this  country,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
By  sucli  means  many  a  dispute  was  now  settled  by  fair  and  reasonable 
argument,  whereas,  according  to  the  old,  hasty,  and  rough  method,  in^ 
ternational  differences  led  to  great  bloodslied,  and  spread  untold  misery 
over  large  portions  of  the  world. 
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Right  of  Belligerents  to  capture  Private  Property  at  Sea,*    By 
Francis  P.  Labilliere^  Barrister-at-Law. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  touch  upon  the  larger  question 
whether  international  arbitration  may  be  expected  suc- 
cessfully to  prevent  or  to  limit  the  occurrence  of  war.  I  shall 
assume  that  that  terrible  scourge  may  occasionally  afflict  man- 
kindy  and  confine  my  attention  to  the  consideration  of  how  in 
one  important  particular  its  evils  may  be  mitigated. 

As  the  more  civilised  times  in  which  we  live  have  been 
approached  the  tendency  has  been  to  circumscribe  the  ravages 
of  war — to  spare  the  civil  population,  peaceful  men  and  help- 
less women  and  children,  from  the  ruin  and  misery  occasioned 
by  the  conflict  of  armed  forces.  Every  change  in  internatipnal 
law  has  been  in  the  direction  of  establishing  strict  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  non-combatants,  and  the  usages  of  modern  war- 
fiffe  have  been  progressively  improving  the  treatment  of  each 
other's  subjects  by  belligerents. 

To  see  how  far  we  have  got  from  the  ideas  of  neutrality 
held  in  comparatively  recent  days,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
Vattel,  who  declares  that  a  neutral  may  *  permit  levies  of 
troops  in  favour  of  a  particular  power,'  and  that  the  other 
belligerent  *  cannot  even  demand  as  matter  of  right  that  the 
like  favour  should  be  granted  to  him.' 

War  on  land  has  been  reduced  as  far  as  seems  compatible 
with  the  carrying  on  of  military  operations  to  a  duel  between 
contending  armies ;  and  what  I  now  submit  is,  that  war  at  sea 
should  be  placed  upon  a  similar  footing — that  such  plunder  and 
destraction  of  private  property  as  armies  may  not  commit  shall 
be  forbidden  to  armed  vessels.  The  usages  of  civilised  modern 
warfare  only  sanction  the  destruction  of  private  property  on 
land  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
military  operations ;  and  an  invader  may  impose  requisitions 
to  supply  his  army,  for  otherwise  it  might  be  starved  out  of  the 
enemy's  country.  In  the  last  two  great  wars — those  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  and  Germany  and  France — I  believe  the 
rule  of  paying  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  territories  for  the 
supplies  they  were  required  to  provide  was  strictly  observed. 
If  this  be  a  sound  princiiJe  on  land,  no  amount  of  fine-drawn 

*  See  Dransactiona,  1S6S,  pp.  U6-167. 
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technical  distinctions  will  justify  the  who  leg  ale  confiscation  and 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property  at  sea. 

The  upholders  of  the  existing  usage  aoinetimes  advocate  it 
in  the  name  of  humanity ;  but  when  their  opponenta  stand 
upon  the  same  ground,  they  turn  round  and  say  that  humanity 
must  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  %Tith  war.  They  urge 
that  it  is  more  humane  to  terminate  wars  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  therefore  desirable  that  the  belligerents  should  weaken 
each  other  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  plunder  and  destruction  of 
private  as  well  as  public  property  at  sea.  They  shrink,  however^ 
from  applying  their  own  argument  on  land.  Thus^  to  cure 
war  by  exhaustion  is  like  the  old  system  of  medical  treatment 
when  fever  patients  were  often  bled  to  the  brink  of  deaths  if 
not  to  death  itself;  so,  according  to  this  reasonings  when  nations 
or  their  rulers  are  afflicted  with  war  fever  they  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  collapse  or  exhaustion. 

The  subtle  distinctions  drawn  by  jurists  between  property 
on  land  and  at  sea  are  well  stated  by  Wheaton,  who,  after 
showing  how  *  private  property  on  land  is  exempt  from  con- 
fiscation/ except  in  special  cases,  says:™*  The  progi*esa  of 
civilisation  has  slowly  but  constantly  tended  to  soften  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  operations  of  war  by  land ;  but  it  still 
remains  unrelaxed  in  respect  of  maritime  warfare,  in  wliich  the 
private  property  of  the  enemy  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port  is 
indiscriminately  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This 
inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war  by  land  and  by 
sea  has  been  justified  by  alleging  the  usage  of  considering 
private  property  when  captured  in  cities  taken  by  storm  as 
booty ;  and  the  well-known  fact  that  contributions  are  levied 
upon  the  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile  army  in  lieu  of  a 
general  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  object  of  the  war  by  land  being  conquest,  or  the 
acquisition  of  territory  to  be  exchanged  as  an  equivalent  for 
other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the  victor  for  those  who  are 
to  be,  or  who  have  been  his  subjects,  naturally  restrains  him 
from  the  exercise  of  his  extreme  rights  in  this  particular; 
[whereas  the  object  of  maritime  war  is  the  destruction  of  the 
li^nemy's  commerce  and  navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his 
^  naval  power,  which  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture 
and  confiscation  of  private  property,' 

The  altered  mode  of  more  recent  warfare  on  land  has  taken 
from  this  argument  much  of  whatever  force  it  may  have  had. 

If  the  great  object  be  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  •  the 
sources  and  sinews '  of  a  nation's  strength,  that  ought  to  be 
done  where  it  can  be  done  with  most  telling  efiTect^ — upon  land^ 
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fjOB*id€ratioiis  of  humanity  being  no  more  allowed  to  Btatid  in 
tJie  way  than  they  are  at  Bea<  But  this  would  bring  ua  back 
i^ia  to  the  barbarities  of  ancient  warfare.  The  usage  at  isea 
tTbod  in  principle,  and  it  is  only  because  that  in  practice  it  ii 
10  in  a  less  degree  than  it  would  be  on  land  that  it  is  tolerated 
it  tliis  period  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

Ti>  show  how  a  belligerent  might  much  more  effectually  be 
ve^akened  by  his  towns  beiug  plundered  and  burned  and  his 
t^untry  laid  wa^te,  than  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
ihipa  and  goods  of  his  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  let  us  suppose 
we  were  at  war  with  one  of  the  g^reat  maritime  Powers^  and  that 
mx  enemy  could  bring  some  of  htB  armed  vessels  within  suffi- 
cient range  to  burn  Brighton,  and  were  to  do  so  after  giving 
the  inhabitants  time  to  escape-     The  destruction   of  private 
pioperty  thus  occasioned*  and  the  burden  of  having  to  support 
«o  ©any  homeless   and  destitute   people,   would   perceptibly 
weaken  England,  and  together  with  the  horror  and  misery 
ialicted  upon  so  large  and  important  a  section  of  her  pt>pula- 
tjoB*  would  make  her  much  more  anxious  for  peace  than  would 
the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  her  commercial  navy.     If  there- 
fore the  principle  of  weakening  an  enemy,  and  dbgUBtlng  his 
people  with  war  by  the  plunder  and  destruction  of  their  private 
property,  be  sound,  the  pillage  and  bombardment  of  Brighton 
and  every  town  along  our  coastB  ought  in  the  interest  of  peace 
to  be  attempted  by  our  enemy. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Civil  War  shows  of  how 
little  use  the  system  of  capture  is  in  bringing  war  to  a  speedier 
termination  ;  and  in  our  own  greatest  naval  war,  that  with 
France  under  Napoleon  1.,  when  we  exercised  it  most  ex- 
tensively, it  cannot  be  said  that  it  appreciably  affected  the 
result  of  the  struggle.     If  it  had  any  influence  whatever  upon 
the  American  Civil  War,  it  was  only  to  protract  it,  the  very 
t*piK)&ite  object  to  that  for  which  the  preservation  of  the  right 
is  desired.      It  is   certain  that  tJie    extensive   exercise  of  it 
igainst  her  commerce  never  materially  afl'ected  the  stretjgth 
whicli    ultimately  enabled  the    North    to   subdue  the   South. 
Jfotbing  therciore  but  wanton  destruction  and   useless  waste 
were  produced  by  the  Alabama  and  Shfuaufiaah.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  deeds  as  those  committed  by  these  ships  will 
neirer  again  have  to  be  recorded  iu  the  annals  of  civilised  Avar- 
farcj  and  that  their  unehivalrous  conduct  in  waylaying  de- 
fenceless vee*sela,  and  in  avoiding  all  armed  ships  which  could 
have  met  them  in  anything  like  fair  and  equal  fight,  will  pass 
Efl  &oon  as  possible  into  oblivion. 

I  have  only  seen  some  aliort  newspaper  extracts  of  what 
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was  said  on  this  subject  by  the  learned  jurists  who  represented 
England  at  the  recent  conference  at  the  Hague.  Mr.  Montague 
Bernard  is  reported  to  have  contended  that  '  to  abandon  the 
right  of  capturing  enemies'  ships  and  merchandise  on  the  high 
sea  was  to  deprive  the  maritime  Powers  in  some  cases  of  their 
only  means  of  defence  against  powerful  enemies.'  I  do  not 
know  if  the  learned  gentleman  gave  any  example  of  such  a 
case  as  he  contemplated  ;  but  I  think  we  can  conceive  one — 
one,  however,  which  will  tell  very  strongly  against  his  con- 
clusion— that  it  18  England's  interest  to  preserve  the  right  of 
capture  at  sea.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  she,  as  the  greatest 
maritime  Power,  were  to  sweep  the  war  ships  of  her  foe  from 
the  ocean,  the  only  means  which  would  be  left  him  of  in  any 
way  contending  against  her  at  sea  would  be  by  employing 
armed  cruisers  to  capture  her  trading  vessels.  Let  us  suppose, 
what  we  must  hope  is  most  unlikely  to  occur,  war  between 
England  and  Kussia,  and  the  fleet  of  the  latter  as  completely 
paralysed  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago — England  being  much 
more  dependent  upon  her  ocean  trade  than  Kussia,  who  if  she 
lost  all  hers  could  well  subsist  upon  the  internal  commerce  of 
her  vast  continental  dominions — ^the  latter  would  therefore 
derive  by  far  the  greater  benefit  from  the  right  to  capture 
private  property  at  sea.  She  would  doubtless  be  able  from 
time  to  time  during  the  war  to  run  out  of  her  own  or  out  of 
foreign  ports  armed  cruisers,  which,  before  they  could  be 
captured,  would  succeed  in  destroying  many  British  ships.  It 
is  true  she  did  not  do  so  in  the  Crimean  war ;  but  then  steam 
and  the  superior  construction  of  armed  vessels  had  attained 
nothing  like  their  present  perfection.  We  should  in  like 
manner  stand  at  a  disadvantage  were  we  at  war  with  France, 
Germany,  or  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  the  right  of  capture  upon  different  nations 
seems  almost  capable  of  being  calculated  by  the  rule  of  three. 
Were  two  maritime  Powers  to  go  to  war  on  a  perfect  equality 
as  regards  the  strength  and  number  of  their  war  and  merchant 
navy,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  capture 
would  be  the  same  to  both ;  but  if  one  were  weaker  than 
the  other,  that  one  would  be  most  likely  to  derive  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  being  able  to  resort  to  any  kind  of  irregular  war- 
fare—for instance,  from  armed  vessels  not  fighting  each  other, 
but  attacking  defenceless  ships.  The  nation  which  has  least  to 
lose  at  sea  has  most  to  gain  from  the  right  of  capture,  and  the 
nation  which  has  most  to  lose  should  therefore  most  desire  its 
abrogation. 

That  nation  is  England.     She  has  the  largest  number  of 
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commercial  vessels  afloat  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  j  and 
wouJ<l  be  Likely  to  suffer  most  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
capture t  however  powerfully  she  might  be  able  to  use  it  against 
her  eaemy,  The  fewer  trading  sliips  he  possessed  the  more 
I-.  '  *■  \v  would  t Lis  weapon  he  hia  own.  Suppose,  to  test 
ih  .  ;rit  by  an  extreme  ilhistrationj  that  he  had  neither 

aeaWrd  nor  trading  vessels,  he  might  still  succeed  in  embark- 
iiig  au  Alabama  from  some  forel^^n  port  to  prey  ujioo  our  com- 
Dierce.  Xbe  experience  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  bears  out 
my  contention  upon  this  point  also*  The  North  suffered  much 
luidthe  South  little  fnmi  the  exercise  of  this  right,  because  the 
fonner  had  many  and  the  latter  few  merchant  ships. 

Those  who  contend  that  from  posiessing  the  largest  number 
liif  vessels  afloat,  Englatid  would  uf  all  Powers  be  able  to  make 
the  greatest  use  of  this  right  of  capture  and  desti^uction,  forget 
tk  iltered  conditions  of  naval  warfare ;  they  imagine  that  her 
experience  in  her  great  naval  warsuf  the  past  holds  good  under 
present  circnmstances.     Tiiougli  our  naval  supremacy  may  be 
as  great  aa  ever,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  could  now  keep  tbe 
5cusfo  clear  of  the  ships  of  our  foe  as  to  prevent  him  from  hav- 
ing any  cruisers.     The  discovery  of  steam  and  the  invention 
of  rams  and  ininclads  have  revolutionised  the  ait  of  war  at  sea, 
h}'  phicrng  ordinary  ships  much  more  comjvletely  at  the  mercy 
rfamied  vessels.     In  former  times — in  the  days  of  the  wooden 
mils  of  Old  England — there  was  hut  little  difference  in  con- 
Rtruction    between    them.     By  putting    guns    on    board,  an 
iaary  sailing    ship  could  often  be  converted  into  a  regular 
i-of-war  or  armed  vesBcI,  so    as   to   be  quite   able  to  cope 
y  privateer.     By  making  all  men-of-war  and  armed 
iteamersj  the  first  great  advantage  was  given  to  them 
over  ordinary  ships,  most  of  which  are^  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tra ue^  iailere.     When  all  vessels  were  alike  dependent  upon 
the  same  means  of  propulsion  j  an  armed  vessel  was  an  much  at 
the  mercy  of  windt^  and  calms  as  any  others  but  now  an  armed 
steamer  can  run  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  ocean  high- 
ways, picking  up  oi^inary  ships  which  are  still  as  powerless  to 
Mt  out  of  the  way,  and  which  not  being  adapted  to  the  new, 
however  they  might  have  been  to  the  old  system  of  fightingj 
unable  to  ofier  any  resistance.     Thus   one   nxorlern   armed 
er  may  easily  do   more   execution  aiuuiig  trading  vessels 
than  a  doxen  ships  of  war  or  privateers  could   possibly  have 
fected  when  all  vessels  were  equally  dependent  upon  their 

Under  the  present  system  the  British  na%y  would  have  its* 
duties  divided  between  fighting  the  fleets  of  our  enemy  and 
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protecting  our  merchant  ships  from  sneaking  cruisers,  which 
would  too  often  succeed  in  keeping  clear  of  our  armed  vessek. 
Our  naval  power  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  augmented  if  all 
our  war  ships  could  exclusively  devote  themBclves  to  purely 
warlike  operations,  instead  of  many  of  them  being  required  for 
the  miserable  work  of  preventing  the  pillage  and  destruction  of 
private  property  at  sea-  The  navy  of  any  Power  which  would 
not  require  to  scatter  its  men  of  war  to  protect  its  commercef 
as  we  should  have  to  do,  would  therefore  be  relatively  more 
powerful  than  our  own. 

The  British  Empire  is  of  all  great  Powers  most  interested 
in  whatever  will  enable  commerce  to  pursue  an  uninterrupted 
course,  and  the  proposed  beneficial  change  would  cause  war  to 
interfere  comparatively  little  with  it ;  and  then  no  such  blow 
could  be  struck  at  *  the  sources  and  sinews  of  our  naval  [KJwer ' 
as  that  which  the  present  system  will  permit.  We  have  much 
more  cause  to  fear  that  such  a  blow  may  yet  be  struck,  than 
that  our  navy  will  be  defeated  in  fair  battle.  Were  it  to  be  so, 
what  utter  annihilation  of  our  trading  vessels  would  the  present 
system  then  eifect  I 

For  these  reasons,  I  submit,  that  England,  instead  of  being- 
the  most  decided  opponent,  should  he  the  strongest  advocatei 
of   the   proposed  change  in  international   law,   which   other 
Powers  are  more  willing  to  adopt. 

By  the  consolidation  and  ultimate  confederation  of  her  splendid 
Empire,  whereby  she  will  be  able  to  command  vast  sea- 
boards and  innumerable  harbours  in  North  America j  South 
Africa^  Australia,  and  Polynesia^  from  whence  will  issue  the 
greatest  war  and  commercial  navies  of  the  future,  England 
may  become  so  great  and  powerful  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
usage  upon  this  subject ;  but  even  then  her  position  at  the  head  i 
of  civilisation  should  lead  her  to  advocate  the  fullest  extensioii^ 
of  the  principles  of  hutnanity  to  the  operations  of  warfare,  and 
to  consider  the  interests  of  other  nations  not  as  exceptionally 
fortunate  as  herself. 

The  obligations  increased  from  time  to  time  upon  neutrak, 
and  which  will  be  considerably  augmented  should  the  r^les  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  become  international  law^  must 
make  it  their  interest  that  private  property  should  be  exempted 
from  capture ;  for  thereby  the  liability  which  they  may  incur 
in  respect  of  armed  vessels  escaping  from  their  ports  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  belligerents  w^ould  be  removed, 

Mr-  Montague  Bernard  is  reported  to  have  said  at  the 
Hague,  that  as  the  military  Powers  retain  '  their  right  to  make 
requisitions  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country 
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as  indispensable  for  tbe  support  of  tbeir  armies  in  the  field,  k 
was  unreasonable  to  deny  to  maritime  Powers  a  yimilar  right 
of  seizing  an  enemy's  property  at  sea/  Sir  Travers  Twi^s 
advanced  a  similar  argument.  But  tbe  assimilation  of  the 
rule  at  sea  to  that  on  land  would  not  confer  any  greater 
immunity  to  property  afloat  than  on  shore,  so  that  all  tbe 
rights  of  requisitioning  vessels  and  supplies  would  be  retained  ; 
and  still  a  great  aod  beneficial  change  wonid  be  effected  even 
were  no  compensation  given,  as  it  is  on  land,  to  private 
owners.  It  would  be  no  small  improvement  if,  capture  and 
confiscation  being  still  in  all  cases  allowed,  the  burning  of  ships 
and  other  private  property  which  an  enemy  may  not  be  able  to 
cany  off  were  prohibited, 

A  belligerent  might  be  permitted  to  proclaim  that  all 
vessels  of  his  enemy  found  in  certain  waters  ahonld  be  seized, 
il*  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  aiding  or  bringing  sup- 
plies to  forces  opposed  to  him.  Such  a  proHibition  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  blockade,  which  might  be  instituted  against  a 
belligerent  by  mere  proclamation^  without  it  being  required, 
a^  the  resolution  submitted  at  the  Hague  expressed,  that  the 
blockade  should  be  efFective,  as  it  must  be  against  neutrals* 

All  tbe  rules  w^ith  respect  to  carrying  contraband  of  war 
might  also  be  more  rigidly  applied  against  a  belligerent. 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  is  stated  to  have  entered  into  nice  dis- 
tinctions about  the  '  essential  differences  of  principle  between 
eDeoiies'  ships  and  enemies'  merohandisej'  and  as  to  a  shi[» 
being  *an  extension  of  an  enemy's  territory.'  But  with  all 
deference  to  such  a  higli  authority,  I  submit  that  this  question 
should  not  be  decided  on  such  mere  technical  grounds  and 
subtle  distinctions,  but  upon  great  and  broad  principles, 
Much  learned  lore  has  been  urged  against  every  improvement 
in  international  law. 

But  the  proposed  change  will^  I  believe,  more  and  more 
commend  itself,  by  being  in  harmony  ^rith  the  si»irit  of  these 
irnprovements ;  by  being  dictated  by  the  highest  principles  of 
humanity  and  civilisation  ;  by  being  ndvantageoua  to  the  great 
majority  of  nations,  whether  as  neutrals  or  belligerents ;  and 
IftEt,  but  not  least,  by  being  particularly  beneficial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  British  Empire, 
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Oh    the     C^dificatioji    of    iHter national    Privaie    Law,      By 
J.  DE  Vries, 

AS  the  coclification  of  International  Law  lias  recently  been 
treated  ^vith  great  iuterest,  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  consider  the  eflects  of  International  Private 
I  jaw  as  distiiif^uisbed  from  the  other*  Regarding  the  first,, 
I  will  leave  any  comments  to  those  eminent  jurists  who  are ' 
qualilied  by  their  special  studies  to  treat  a  subject  of  such 
esstraordinaiy  importance  concerning  independent  Sovereign 
States. 

It  is  evident  that  the  suggested  codification  of  Private 
International  Law  concerns  the  intercourse  of  the  communities 
of  several  ibreign  countries,  particularly  in  mercantile  matters. 
I  say  adviaedly  in  mercantile  matters,  because  it  could  have 
no  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  laws  regulating  things  or 
subjects  strictly  local.  It  is  also  an  established  rule  that  if 
a  subject  of  one  State  resides  in  another  State,  he  becomes 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  just  as 
much  as  if  he  was  a  natural  born  subject  of  that  country  \  in 
other  words,  the  law  of  his  domicil  governs  his  righta  and 
liabilities. 

I  will  now  submit  for  consideration  whether  there  be  really 
a  ne^cessity  for  international  legislation,  and  if  so,  how  that 
object  could  possibly  be  attained. 

As  to  the  first  part  oi'  the  proposition,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  any  uniformity  of  law  be  required  between  nationSj  the 
simplest  way  would  be  for  each  State  to  follow  the  laws  of 
that  country  which  are  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  States, 
auch  laws  to  possess  recognised  and  equitable  rules  of  law.  This 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  supply  that  which  would  be 
needed  to  complete  an  uniform  system,  recourse  being  had  to 
treaties  in  case  these  are  not  adequate. 

Now,  with  respect  to  tlie  second  part  of  the  proposition »  I 
respect lully  submit  the  question  by  what  mode  international 
legis?Iation  could  best  be  devised?  It  is?  superfluous  to  state 
that  national  legislatures  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
country  according  tu  their  respeclive  laws;  hence  the  difficulty 
of  legislating  on  purely  international  matters,  I  repeat  that 
international  treaties  are  hence  the  only  means  of  assimilating 
the  laws  of  nations. 

Now,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  efl^ect  of  codification^  let  us 
take  the  Code  de  Commerce  as  an  example.     It  is  manifest. 
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ind  \\M  been  decided  by  the  French  superior  court^,\l^t;  the  ^' 
Ctwlede  Comiticrce^  beinf;  an  exceptional  kw,  derogathypft^nm 
ibecommtja  law,  it  is,  like  aU  exceptional  laws,  restrained  i 
iijiplication  to  such   cases   to    which  it  specially    relates     i^.v 
cuiumim  law  that  governs  them ;  and  it  iB  therefore  quite  clear, 
Ml  international  codifi cation  practicable^  that  it  wouh] 

111  >  be  subseiVient  in  the  cases  mentioned  to  the  com* 

mon  hw  u£  the  country  in  which  the  cause  is  tried. 

It  seems  therefore  to  rae,  although  I  sympathise  with  the 
ff^l  meaning  of  the  promoters  of  thia  grand  project,  that  it^ 
realisation  is  beset  with  insurmountable  difficulty, 

1  mn  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  im- 
ppoTement  and  reform  of  existing  laws,  hut  I  think  that 
jrtform  should  commence  at  home,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  law  of  this  country  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  that 
country  whose  laws  are  prevalent  on  the  Continent*  The  Lejr 
im  t&atractng  prevails  in  determining  the  law.  ( See  Transac- 
6)06  of  the  CongrefiiSj  1874,  page  236).  The  rulijig  in  this 
Itse  is  of  the  utmost  imiKjrtance,  and  ought  to  be  of  universal 
ll^ieition;  so  m  to  avoid  similar  conflicts  of  laws.  For  in- 
ftftnee,  the  case  of  Lloyd  u*  Guibert,  L.R,  1,  2,  B.  115, 
Eieh,  CIj.  12G,  In  this  case  the  defendant,  beiii^  a  French 
sJiijMjwner,  set  up  as  a  defence  that  he  was  not  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  law  of-  his  country  governed  the  ease.  But 
|i  the  contract  had  l)een  executed  in  a  couinti-y  neither  English 
ff»r  French,  but  was  to  be  performed  in  England,  the  plaintitf 
Hibmitt^d  that  the  law  of  France  could  not  govern  the  case. 
The  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  nevertheless  decided  that  the 
kw  of  the  riag  to  which  the  ship  belonged  ruled  the  ca^se. 
Xow»  even  granting  the  theory  of  the  law  of  the  Hag,  the 
deciiiion  of  the  Comt  of  Cassation  in  1864,  to  the  effect  that 
rk  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract  was  made  betwoeu 
*  French  and  foreign  subject,  governed,  this  ease  shows 
denriy  that  the  said  theory  was  wrong.  In  1865  the  case  of 
Stiand  i\  the  I*  ik  O.  Jiavie^ation  Company  came  before  the 
Judicial  Conitnittee  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  an  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Mauritius,  On  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  below,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Turner,  in  gv^nng 
judfinent,  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  in 
tlie  above-named  case,  the  defendants  being  the  same  in  both 
actiant. 

Xi)w,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
<hr>ulj  ha%*e  arrived  only  a  few  months  later  at  a  conclusion  so 
diametrical ly  opposed  to  that  of  tie  Court  of  Cassation  and  of 
the  Pflvj  Council.     It  may  be  considered  thatj  as  far  as  the 
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case  in  point  is  concerned,  there  was  no  distioction  between 
the  laws  of  England  and  France, 

Yet  the  result  ot  the  decision  has  shown  not  only  a  conflic^t 
of  foreign  laws,  but  also  -a  -divergence  of  decisions  between  the 
Common  Law  Courts  aiid  the  Privy  Council*  It  may  seem 
strange  that  I  have  dit^reg^sed  from  the  original  subject  as 
indicated  by  the  title  of  my  paj^erj  but  I  have  done  so  pur- 
posely to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  congress  the  greater 
necessity  for  improving  the  national  law  in  preference  To 
attempting  the  codification  of  International  Private  Law< 

In  conclusion,  1  may  state  that  my  views  are  in  accordance 
with  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was  attempted  in 
1860  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1864  at  York,  by  the  General  Ave- 
rafre  Congress  held  at  those  cities  respectively,  to  create  an 
uniform  system  of  general  average.  Both  gatherings  had  the 
advantage  of  an  enlightened  interchange  of  ideas  from  gentle- 
men of  learning  and  practical  experienccj  the  Glasgow  meet- 
ing having  been  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Brougham, 
and  that  at  York  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  Fit^roy  Kelly.  But  what  has  been  the  solution 
of  this  meritorious  project  since  it  was  InuncHed  fifteen  years 
ago  ?  I  regret  to  say  that  result  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  are  no 
nearer  to  a  determination  on  this  head  than  in  I860-  Innate  pre- 
judice and  national  amour  propre  will  always  interpose  between 
progressive  International  reforms,  nor  will  the  present  case 
form  an  exception.  A  ]>erusal  of  the  '  Journal  des  Debate  *  of 
ifune  23,  1870^  with  regard  to  a  treaty  for  the  execution  of 
judgments  between  France  and  Spain,  an  elaborate  debate  iei 
the  then  French  Senate  on  the  motion  will  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  views  J  namely,  that  the  sensibilities  of  Icgislaturea 
are  most  strongly  impregnated  with  national  jealousies. 

I  should  wi&h  it  to  bo  understixid  that  I  appreciate  an 
universal  law  of  nations,  btit  I  look  at  the  obstacles  to  contend 
with,  and,  as  time  in  all  matters  is  a  material  object,  we  should 
seek  simple  remedies  easily  realised  in  preference  to  gigantic 
schemeei,  however  sublime,  whose  solutions  would  be  deferred 
to  an  unknown  future. 


His  Excellency  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  read  i^ 
paper  *  On  Internationalism.  The  Right  of  Peace  and  Wan 
International  Arbitration/ '     In  studying  the  perturbations  of 

>  This  fap^'  bii  L^en  printed  ia  full  by  the  autbt»* 
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peaee  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  discover  and  realise  the  causes 
niik'ti  lead  to  war^  with  the  object  of  diminishing  them,  but 
iJje  [»ower&  which  dictate  wars  in  order  to  counteract  and  neu- 
iralize  theai-  It  is  necessary,  in  short?  to  investigate  the  right 
uf  peace  and  war.  There  exists  in  all  monarchies,  both  in 
tkcse  wliicb  are  absolute  as  well  as  in  those  limited  by  popular 
represetitntion,  a  right  constituted  in  opposition  to  the  right 
legitimate,  rational  and  innate  of  tlse  individual ^  viz.,  the  right 
of  war.  it  can  be  conceived  how,  in  past  times,  when  subjects 
were  vassals,  a  sovereign  might  dispose  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tuoes;  hut  it  is  not  to  be  explained  how  at  the  present  day, 
the  head  of  a  state,  who  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of  bis 
>jet.*ts,  except  by  the  consent  of  their  oivn  representatives  in 
Legiislative  Council,  should  still  retain  tlie  prerogative  of 
(fepo^ing  of  tbe  lives  of  his  subjects  and  declaring  war.  It  is 
,ess  to  attempt  to  explain  this  eon  trad  icticm  by  saying  that, 
imuch  as  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  resources,  and  as 
ese  miigt  necessarily  be  voted  by  the  legislativ^e  body ;  so,  al- 
though the  chief  of  the  state  declares  war,  yet  it  is  always  the 
egislative  assembly  which  Banctions  it  or  renders  it  imprac* 
Icable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  modern 
aligns,  any  instance  in  which  war  having  been  declared  by  the 
LTOQarch,  a  government  possessing  a  legal  if  not  a  legitimate 
lajority  in  the  representative  chambers,  lias  not  obtained  from 
iem  the  necessary  resources  fur  undertaking  it.  On  the  con- 
rsry,  Imtory  has  recorded  many  occasions  on  which  the  heads 
rf  the  |>olitical  party  holding  the  reins  of  power*  in  order  to 
t|iikt  (he  struggles  of  parties  and  weaken  the  opposition^  liave 
vailed  themselves  of  the  most  favourable  opportunity,  have 
ht  airnestly  at  times  even  a  ridiculous  ])retext,  nay,  have 
provoked  an  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  pas&ions  of  the  people  upon  matters  external,  intoxicating 
with  the  successes  of  a  war  engaged  with  some  weaker 
where  it  was  asserted  the  national  honour  imperiously 
femandcd  reparation ;  or  that  a  providential  mission  had  to  he 
accomplished  by  extending  the  benefits  ol"  modern  civilisation 
\o  diiCant  regions  by  the  agency  of  artillery.  And  in  these 
solemn  votings  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  when  the  popu- 
luity  or  perhaps  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  or  the  existence  of  a 
pirtj  in  the  state  were  believed  to  be  at  stake,  parliamentary 
majorities  have  been  found  to  vote  the  supplies  with  blind  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  deliver  up  the  future  prospects  of  their 
country  to  the  chances  of  war*  We  thus  see  that  the  autonomy 
rf  the  individual  and  the  national  sovereignty  do  not  exhibit 
tlieuiselves  or  exist  in  international  questions.     Monarchical 
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and  Republican  Nations  whicli  govern  themselves  within  their 
own  tVontiera,  abdic^t^  their  natural  rights  and  hand  themselves 
over  to  the  dispo&al  of  their  governments  as  regards  their  ex- 
terior affair?.  That  representative  sjetem  which  operates  in 
the  national  organism  vanishes  completely  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
terna tionality.  It  has  been  recently  counselled  bv  Mr.  de 
Ijavelaye  that  constitutions  should  reserve  to  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  ])eacc  In 
countries  so  singularly  favoured  as  England,  where  political 
opinion,  besides  being  enlightened  and  well-informed,  is  so  in- 
fluential, such  a  prerogative  of  the  Parliament  would  be  of 
immense  importance ;  but  where  the  legishttive  assemblies  da 
not  possess  the  independence  of  the  Britli?ih  Parliament,  thd 
votings  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of  war  would  afford  room  for 
similar  intrigues  to  those  now  employed  by  Governments  which 
seek  to  obtain  the  approval  of  their  estimates  or  war  budgete* 
If  universal  suffrage  is  at  any  time  justifiable,  if  a  duty  of 
conscience  ever  imposes  it  as  a  duty  to  listen  to  the  vor  pifpiiit\ 
it  is  assuredly  when  tlie  nation  is  called  upon  t^  declare  war ; 
and  a  yet  i^^reatet  right  to  pronounce  freely  their  will  should  be 
exercised  by  those  countries  where  the  military  service  is  conti- 
l>uIsory*  For  a  few  men  tlmre  to  declare  for  war,  who,  jierhapSi^^^H 
share  neither  in  its  costs  or  sufferings,  without  conf^ulting!'^^| 
en  plebiscite  the  adult  inhabitant^!,  is  equivalent  to  disjiosiug  of 
the  lives  of  these  men  without  their  will,  perhaps  contrary  to 
it;  it  is  to  hold  in  slavery  and  prepare  for  slaughter  civilizeti 
and  independent  nationsj  after  the  slavery  of  Africans  has  been 
abolished.  Nothing  more  iniquitous  can  be  imagined  than  to 
see  the  instigators  of  war  in  the  Press,  the  Tribune,  and  the 
Parliament  1  voiding  themselves  aloof  from  the  range  of  war's 
missiles,  and  leaving  the  unhappy  people  who  yearn  for  j>^we 
to  be  the  food  for  cannon;  nor  yet  can  anything  be  conceived 
more  contrary  to  the  representative  system  than  to  witness  » 
bellicose  minority  impose  its  will  upon  a  pacific  majority.  With 
the  desire  of  avoiding  the  commotions  which  wonkl  arise  from 
the  taking  of  plebiscites — commotions*  at  the  same  time,  in- 
finitely less  than  those  of  the  conflicts  which  they  would 
obviate — it  might  be  made  a  condition  thut  the  plebiscite  should 
only  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  Chambers  declare  war  against 
a  minority  of  a  tenth  or  more  of  the  voters.  In  inch  cases, 
two  months  after  the  promulgation  of  such  a  vote  the  declara- 
tion of  war  should  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  to  obtain  the  vote 
or  veto  of  the  people  direct  from  the  people.  The  existence  of 
nations  imperiously  calls  for  this  reform  in  constitutional  char- 
tersjuo  less  than  for  the  establishmeot  of  arbitratioui  in  ordi^ 
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that  when  the  latter  course  of  judicial  procedure  between  nations 
"ball  he  refused,  the  national  will  may  be  ascertained  in  tlie 
sanner  most  genuine  and  imposing, 

Mr,  Nagamasa  Hara,  a  Japanese  students  read  a  paper  *  Oo 
the  State  of  the  Consular  Courts  in  Japan/  He  referred  to  the 
Ith  and  Dth  Articles  of  the  treaty  of  England  with  Japan  of 
1858,  providing  that  all  <]ue3tions  in  regard  to  rights,  whether 
of  property  or  person,  arising  between  British  subjects  in  the 
dominions  of  H,M*  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  British  authorities,  and  also  that  Britieh 
subjects  who  may  commit  any  crime  against  any  Japanese  sub- 
ject or  subjects,  or  citizens  of  any  other  country,  shall  be  tried 
and  punished  by  the  consul  or  other  public  furietiouEiry  autho- 
rised thereto,  accordi  «g  to  the  laws  of  G  reat  B  ritain.  H  e  ask  ed 
why  should  any  foreigners  Uvinj^  in  Japan  be  euhject  to  other 
law&  than  Japanese  laws  ?  Why  shuuld  any  foreigner  com- 
mitting a  crime  against  a  Japanese  be  tried,  not  by  a  Japanese 
but  by  a  foreign  tribunal?  He  feitated  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Japan  to  increase  her  commerce  with  England  while  such  courts 
oontiDue,  Japanese  merchants  not  being  wiUing  to  deal  with 
foreigners  who  are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
objecting  to  attend  tliose  courts  whose  language  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  an  appeal  tVora  which  is  to  a  court  in  a  foreign 
land  (China)*  Mn  Hara  referred  to  a  dispatch  of  Earl  Derby, 
dated  1867,  with  regard  to  the  old  consular  courts  in  Kgypt, 
which  the  British  Government  admitted  were  furced  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  were  injurious  to  British  interests,  and 
having  shown  the  changes  recently  inaugurated  in  Egypt,  Mr. 
Hara  hoped  that  a  similar  liberal  policy  might  be  extended  to 
JapaD« 
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/«  it  dtiiraMt  that  a  prorof^athn  of  Pnrliamf^nt  skmild  affeet 
the  jioxititm  of  Bilh  mid  at  her  matters  in  progress^  as  it  now 
doesf     By  R»  S,  W1UGIIT3  Barrister-at-Law, 

THIS  subject  is  a  narrow  one,  and  all  that  can  be  said  about 
it  lies  within  a  small  compass;  l>ut  it  has  an  importance 
m  ParUamentary  economy  wbidi  is  comparable  to  the  import- 
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ance  in  mercantile  economy  of  devices  for  reducing  engine 
space  or  for  diminishing  waste  of  coal. 

The  nmnber  of  the  things  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  to  do  tends  continually  to  increase.  The  time  which  can 
be  given  to  doing  them  has  tended  rather  to  decrease,  with  the 
disuse  of  autumn  sessions  and  with  the  growing  disinclination 
of  members  for  late  sittings.  And  similar  things  take  up  more 
time  than  they  used  to  take  up,  because  a  continually  increas- 
ing number  of  members  wish  to  take  part  in  debate.  Further, 
the  distribution  of  business  is  unfavourable  to  legislation.  The 
work  of  the  House  of  Commons  consists  partly  of  financei 
partly  of  the  discussion  of  grievances,  and  partly  of  legislation. 
The  two  former  almost  necessarily  have  precedence  over  the 
last,  and  as  they  expand  it  loses  in  a  perpetually  accelerated 
ratio.  One  result  of  all  this  is  the  annual  phenomenon  known 
as  *  the  massacre ' — a  phenomenon  which  tends  to  reproduce 
itself  because  of  the  accumulation  of  arrears  which  it  bequeaths 
to  the  normal  supply  of  new  bills  with  which  a  new  session  will 
always  find  itself  more  than  sufficiently  occupied.  Another 
effect  is,  that  the  success  of  bills  introduced  by  private  mem- 
bers is  now  practically  impossible  unless  by  the  active  assist- 
ance of  the  Government.  In  the  absence  of  such  assistance 
any  one  member  can  stop  the  bill.  This  may  or  not  be  an 
evil  as  regards  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  bills  which 
are  so  stopped  ;  but  it  distinctly  deserves  notice  that  the  House 
of  Qommons,  as  distinguished  from  the  Government,  has  lost 
almost  completely  any  power  which  it  once  possessed  of  initia- 
ting legislation,  and  that  the  Government  has  gained  not  only 
ft  nearly  exclusive  initiative,  but  also  a  self-acting  check  on  all 
legislation  which  the  Government  does  not  itself  initiate.  Other 
obvious  results  are  haste  and  consequent  imperfection  in  the 
bills  which  pass,  and  loss  of  the  surge  of  popular  interest  which 
would  sometimes  for  the  moment  serve  to  float  a  bill  over  the 
bars  of  prejudice,  interest,  and  apathy.  And,  what  is  not  the 
least  of  the  evils,  systematic  amendment  of  the  law  is  not 
attempted  by  any  Government,  because  experience  has  proved 
that  nothing  but  piecemeal  legislation  can  be  got  through  in 
any  single  session. 

Two  principal  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  better 
economy  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Lowe's  experience  as 
a  legislator  in  both  worlds  entitles  his  plan  to  priority  of  consi- 
deration. His  view  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  legislative  work 
done  by  Parliament  does  not  need  the  attention  of  Parliament 
at  all,  but  might  probably  be  left  to  some  administrative  de- 
partment, such  as  the  Privy  Council.     Mr.  Lowe  instances  a 
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Vill  to  eonfirm  marriages  contracted  in  an  imperfectly  conse- 
cnted  ch«]>el»  a  bill  to  annex  certain  reefs  to  Jamaica;  a  bill  to 
Tat  if  J  a  lease  granted  by  the  Office  of  Works ;  and  he  siig- 
gcst§  that  Pftrliiimentj  relieved  from  these,  woiihl  have  leisure 
m  work  which  cannot  be  delegated.     I  venture,  however,  to 
ihink  that,  if  all  bills  of  this  kind  were  jettisoned,  the  ship 
would  not  be  lightened  or  cleared  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
Pro li ably   the  Tvhole   time  taken  uj»  by  twenty  such  bills  in 
tkir  passage  through  both   Houses  of  Parliament  does  not 
eiceed  two  hours^  and  even  that  time  is  taken,  not  froni  the 
mjrkiJig  hours  of  the  House,  but  from  the  preliminary  and 
(including  momenUi  when  no  other  business  cau  be  done.    The 
'  ■ive  hours  of  Parliament  are  usually  taken  up  with  bills 
-cts  of  a  kiud  to  which  no  such  expedient  could  be 
-Church  Patronage,  Merchant  Shippings  Regimental 
.-.  -     i;^es.  Offences  against  the  Person,  Savings  Banks^  and 

Tiie  other  suggestion  is  the  one  for  discussion  to-day.  It 
if,  timt  a  bill  which  has  reached  a  certain  stage  in  one  session 
^biHikl  not  wholly  expire  w^th  that  session,  and  have  to  be 
puei^ver  again  dti  novo  in  the  next  through  all  the  stages  of 
mtrnduciion,  second  reading,  motion  that  tiie  Speaker  leave 
the  chair,  committee,  report,  and  third  reading,  with  possible 
fkbate:^  at  every  point,  but  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  up 
f  cr  the  recess  at  tlie  stage  at  which  it  was  left.  The 
economy  of  such  a  system  is  obviou?^;  but  before  dis- 
cussing its  Yalue  or  llie  objectiong  which  may  be  brought 
lewnst  it,  some  consideration  is  necessary  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  f>i'0|K>sition.  The  principal  difficulty  will  be  to  deter- 
itiiEe  at  what  particular  stage  a  bill  should  be  held  to  have 
shown  sufficient  vitality  to  be  entitled  to  revivah  Leave  to 
introduce  the  bill  must,  of  course,  have  been  obtained  in  its 
fint  Bessioti,  and  first  reading  is  a  mere  formality.  But  ought 
it  to  suffice  that  the  bill  has  been  read  a  second  time?  It  must 
he  remembered  that  many  bills  are  what  are  called  *  play-bills,' 
intended  merely  to  enable  a  vote  to  be  taken  on  a  principle,  or 
agrieva»ce  or  hobby  to  be  aired,  but  not  calculated  to  bear 
diecu^sion  of  their  details  in  committee,  ilud  even  in  the  case 
of  bills  differently  framed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
woold  often  be  much  economy  in  continuing  bills  which  have 
not  gime  further  thau  second  reading.  If  a  bill  has  not  received 
sufficiently  strong  and  deliberate  acceptance  to  pass  second 
reading  in  a  second  session  without  much  debate*  its  pai^sage 
thruugh  the  second  eesaion  will  not  be  much  facilitated  by 
omittmg  that  stage.     Practically  the  choice  appears  to  uie  to 
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lie  between  the  stage  of  having  gone  through  cominittee  aod 
the  stage  of  having  completely  passed  through  one  House^  It 
%vould  be  harJly  poi^sible  ti>  frame  a  satisfactory  standing  order 
defining  any  stage  of  partial  progres^s  through  committee  which 
should  be  considered  sufficient  \  and  there  would  be  some  dis- 
advantage in  resuming  the  committee  in  another  session^  some 
danger  that  different  parts  of  the  hill  might  be  settled  on  diffe- 
rent principles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
cases  in  which  continuation  is  the  most  likely  to  be  of  practical 
use,  namely,  bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  large 
branches  of  the  law,  committee  is  precisely  the  stage  which 
requires  continuationi  And  there  may  be  a  difference  for  this 
purpose  between  an  ordinary  committee  of  the  whole  House 
and  a  seicct  committee,  A  select  committee  is  less  liable  to 
influence  and  to  change  of  view.  It  would  certainly  be  worth 
while  to  try  how  the  continuation  of  a  select  committee  would 
w^ork  in  the  cas6  of  a  consolidation  or  a  mainly  legal  bilL  In 
other  cases,  it  would  probably  be  well  in  the  first  place  to  try 
the  less  violent  experiment  of  continuing  a  bill  only  when  it 
has  completely  passed  through  one  House.  Even  if  the  change 
should  be  carried  no  further,  considerable  economy  would  result, 
and  mere  obstructivenessj  which  is  alivays  a  8erious  power  in 
Parliament,  would  be  partially  disarmed. 

Then  what  are  the  objections  to  continuation ,  &o  limited 
and  guarded  ?  Mr.  Lowe  suggests  that  when  a  disagreeable 
bill  is  sent  up  to  the  Lords  late  in  a  session,  they  may  shelve 
the  bill  fi»r  a  year,  on  the  plea  that  they  desire  to  consider  it 
mpre  fully  during  the  recess,  and  that  little  time  will  be  lost  if 
they  resume  it  early  in  the  next  Bession,  But  this  is  not  in 
practice  the  sort  of  way  in  whit^h  the  fate  of  an  important  bill 
is  determined  ;  or,  if  the  pretext  could  be  used  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  it  can  be  used  with  nearly  equal  ease  under  the  ex- 
isting system.  Another  objection  ik,  that  the  paper  of  the  House 
would  become  crowded  with  continued  bills,  and  might  in  time 
even  become  occupied  for  years  in  advance.  But  there  is  no 
force  in  this  objection  so  far  as  Government  bilk  are  concemed, 
for  Government  will  then,  as  now,  arrange  its  own  business  in 
its  own  time;  and  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  as  regards 
private  members'  bills,  for  uot  only  would  pnority  be  balloted 
for  as  now,  but  a  continued  bill  would  block  the  way  for  a  lesa 
time  than  a  whoUy  uew  bill.  And  if  bills  are  not  continued 
imless  they  have  completely  passed  through  one  House,  not 
only  does  the  objection  wholly  disapiiear.  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  block  in  the  list  of  bills  will  be  reduced  because  the  bill 
will  have  been  removed  into  the  other  House.     A  third  objec- 
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iton  may  be  raised,  that  minorities  will  be  deprived  of  one  of 

tkeir  EtTongeBt  weapons  of  tlei^nce  against  majorities,  namely, 

time.    To  this  it  eeems  a  sufficient  answer  that,  if  the  majority 

continue  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  in  successive  segsiona,  tliey 

ott^jlit  to  succeed.     No  difficulties  other  than  tliese  M^ere  sug- 

gwt^d  hy  any  of  the  very  experienced  and  distingnifihed  uiL^m- 

hm  H'ho  were  examined  before  the  select  committee  of  last 

l{£^on  on  Acts  of  Pari  i  am  en  t, 

A  paper  on  the  question  waa  also  read  hy  Clair  »T*  GrecEj 
LLD,  Dr.  Grece  adverted  to  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
oi' '  -hm^  appointed  to  consider  the  manner  and  language 

oj    _  ij J  especially  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Master  of  the 

Rulk  that  consolidation  Bills  should  be  resumed  in  an  ensuing 
imion  at  the  point  which  they  had  reached  in  the  previous 
lewion.  The  writer  then  took  a  broml  survey  of  tlie  inter- 
tnittoce  of  activity  in  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  in  the 
Solution  and  prorogation  of  Pari i amen ti  atid  in  the  adjourn- 
ment of  its  several  branches*  The  only  branch  which  was 
iibolutely  continuous  was  the  Croivn,  expressed  by  the  maxim 
lite  king  never  dies/  adapted  to  signify  the  union  of  the 

jlute  continuity  of  existence  of,  the  king,  considered  in  his 

►rate  capacity,  with  the  inevitable  discontinuity  incident  to 

the  j?nr*cession  of  natural  persona.     The  other  branches  of  the 

Le^slature  are  subject  to  three  sorts  of  in termittence— firstly, 

wljourument,  the  suspension  by  each  branch  of  its  own  activity ; 

secondly,  prorogation,  a  suspension,  by  the  act  of  the  Crown,  of 

the  activity  of  the  two  deliberative  branches;  and,  thirilly,  dis* 

feuluUon.      So  far  as  regarded   the  Upper  House,  the  conse- 

<iuences  of  a  prorogation  coincided  wath  those  of  a  dissolution. 

The  writer  then  traced  prorogation  to  its  source  in  the  procedure 

ofthf)  Roman  Comitia,  deducing  therefrom  that  it  imported  no 

abatement  or  abridgment  of  function,  but  the  contrary;  and 

then  touched  upon  the  brevity  oi'  sessions  in  the  early  ages  of 

Parliaments,  when  the  initiative  lay  with  the  Crown,  and  traced 

the  initiative  of  Parliament  to  the  spirit  of  bargaining  with  the 

Hag,    The  king,  being  constitutionany  ignorant  of  all  matters 

UDtil  presented  to  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  all  Bills  pending 

woaliJ  naturally  fall  when  the  king  prorogued  or  dissolved  the 

Parliament,     Hence  resulted  the  distinctive  nature  of  these 

two  forms  of  interinittcncej  and  the  writer  asserted  that  the 

cvikwere  of  three  kinds,  as  they  bore  upon  the  quantity  and 

thf  ijuality  of  the  legislative  fruits  and  tlic  dissipation  of  legis- 

itttivo   tfFort*     Measures  were  hindered  from  jiassing  at  all, 

find  such  as  did  pass  were  loaded  with  imperfections.     There 
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at  the  commencement  of  each  session  s.  dearth  of  legislative 
material  J,  mischievoiialy  compensated  for  by  an  overwhelming 
mass  towards  its  close,  which  i^  so  harried  through  that  it  con- 
founds all  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  and  its  defect-s  have  to  be 
supplied  by  a  subsequent  measure,  which  has  to  battle  its  way 
under  similar  difficult! es.  This  destructive  intermittence  of 
activity  is  peculiar  to  Parliament,  since  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  law  never  abated  through  the  close  of  term.  The  writer 
found  the  complete  remedy  in  the  facultative  resumption  at 
the  commencement  of  each  session  of  all  mattei*s  unfinished  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  deprecated  as  condcmuable 
compromises  with  principle  any  less  radical  remedy.  Whether 
matter  should  be  so  continued  notwithstanding  a  dissolution  as 
well  as  a  prorogation  was  a  question  involving  other  considera- 
tionsj  into  which,  as  not  strictly  comjirised  in  the  subjectfi 
under  discussion^  the  writer  forebore  to  enter. 


niscDssioN* 

Mr.  E,  W.   Brabrook   (London). — The   question  before  us  w  a 
narrow  one,  although  it  has  been  widened  by  both  papers  just  read,  which 
bave  discussed  at  lengtli  matters  connected  witb  the  mica  and  standing 
orders  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  &>mmons,  and  have 
contended    that    legislation    might   be    facilitated    by  simplifying  tJi© 
method  of  procedure  in  both  Houses  of  ParliatnenL     The  question  we 
have   to   discuss  is,  whether  legislation  wouJd  be  facilitated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  ahall  not 
affect  bills  in  progresa  as  at  present.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  readers  of  tlie  papers,  if  adopted, 
would  have  a  tendency   in  the  wrong  direction,  and  would  increase 
rather  than  di  mint  ah  the  evil  complained  of^  by  givLng  too  little  weight 
to  the  skill  of  the  draftsman  of  the  bills^  and  too  much  weight  to  the 
action  of  the  House  itself.     Take  the  case  of  a  bill  of  100  sections,  of 
which  50  have  been  agreed  to  by   tl>e   Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  before  the  prorogation.     During  the  rece^  many  members 
may  have  modified  considerably  their  opinions  with  regard  to  itsobje^ 
and   they   now   meet  with   altogether   different  views  to  those  they 
formerly  entertained  ti>  discuss  its  51st  and  remaining  sections.     The 
same  objection  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  biO  which  had  been  passed 
by  one  Houao  in  the  course  of  one  session,  and  came  to  he  considered 
tinder  perhaps  totally  different  circumstances  by  the  other  House  during 
the  following  session.     The  result  in  each  cas*?  would  be  that  in  the 
end  the  bill  would  be  quite  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  h»d 
the  whole  of  its  clauses  and  provisions  been  considered  by  both  Houses 
during  the  one  sestaon.     In  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  two  bills  with 
which  1  am  familiar,  namely,    the    Building    Societies  Bill    and    the 
Friendly  Societies  Bill.    The  former  passed  through  a  troubled  existence 
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uct^mUng  i^ver  lotu  BeasionB  of  Parliament.  Now,  in  oriler  to  fn%%  a 
i»lful  measUTie,  it  is  tiece^ary  to  etlucftte  the  people,  the  pMrlmmetit, 
md  y^xy  frtKjueDtly  tbe  Government  wUh  regard  to  it.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  Building  Sodeties  Bill,  five  eensions  itgo,  the  promoter** 
themeelres  were  also  not  sufficiently  educated  with  regard  to  it.  In 
^c  Act  as  it  pna^ed  the  privilege  of  incorporation  was  extended  to  all 
thft  ?rH?rPti5^^  that  came  within  its  provisions,  but  that  important  feature 
Ak;  r  in  flu?  original  biJl^  and  it  was  polely  in  consequence  of 

b  That  w;i?»  subser|uentlj  obtamed,  that  it  was  introduced  into 

r    <mded  bill  as  bronght  in  in  the  following  session*     ItwouM  have 
rUy  fair  to  have  superadded  iJiat  important  feature  to  the  bill 
e  tiieii£ure  had  i^ndei'gone  flfresb  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee 
,u   ,,=   House.     Evetitiiaily  a  very   good   measure  was  parsed,  which 
would  not  httve  been  the  case  had  the   bill  been  proceeded  with   in 
Mttiliiiuily  from  session  to  se-saion  without  opportunities  of  reeonstruc- 
ticffl.    It  wiia   therefore  by  no  meana  to  be  deplored,  thrtt  ye^ir  after 
ftair  the  wbole  ground  had  to  be  g«ne  over  again,  weeing  that  finally, 
fhentlie  pro  rooters,  the  Government,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ^  find  the 
oomtry  hrtd    been  educated    up  to  the   proper  point,  a  satisfactory 
OMisaft  was  pa?«ed.     The  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
n  xt  first  dnifted^  was  of  a  very  comprehensive  character  including 
roci(^tit»a  of  all  kinds  which  were  dealt  with  in  ai»y  way  by  the  Registrar 
olFHfndly  ScK'ietieiii.     It  was,  however,  discovered  by  the  Governmt^nt 
jj»t  the  people    were    not    euflficiently    educated    on    the  point,    and 
iiigly  tlie  next  sesssion  a  new  bill  was  drafted,  the  operation  of 
h.  was  restricted  solely  to  Friendly  Societies.    Though  the  measure 
Was  not  iiiiproved  by  that  alteration,  its  prvssing  into  law  was  greatly 
fkilitateil  ;  and  thus  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Go^'emment  and  those  interested  in  a  particular  bill  are  enabled 
iMiht  th«  present  system  of  legislation  to  ascertain  the  general  fetlinp; 
of  tbe  ooiintry  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  learn  bow  far  they  can  go  with 
in  a  particular  direction. 
Mr,  H*  T,  Young  (London). — ^The   last  speaker  appeara  to  labour 
TOiler  the  mistaken  suppcsition,  that  were  the  propoetds  of  the  readers 
of  tbe  papers  adopted,   the  promoters  of  biJls   would   be    precluded 
from   withdrawing   them   at  the    end    of    one    session    and    reintro- 
ducing them  in  an  amended  Ibrni  at  the  beginning  of  the  tiext.     It 
wt)i|}d,  however,  be  competent  for  a  member  who  had  charge  of  a  Inll, 
if  be  found  that  there  had  been  any  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
ildnriijg  the  recess  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  bring  in  a  fre^ib  one  at  any 
timt^  and  so  start  ah  initio.     The  objection  taken  by  the  la.st  speaker, 
tbcT«rfore,  should  not  weigh  against  the  general  principle  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  legblation  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  moat  desirable  tliat  we 
ihM  adopt.     How  absurd  it  won  Id  be  if,  when  a  manager  who  had 
tlitrgp  nf  a  particular  businesi*  and  who  in  the  coui:ae  of  his  duty  had 
almost  Gomjileted  a  most  ingentouj*  and   elaborate  instrument  at  con- 
uldrmble  expenw,  were  discharged  and  a  new  manager  were  appointed, 
it  Were  «aid  *  the  rule  of  commerce  is,  that  whenever  a  new  manager  is 
tppointed  every  unfinished  instrument  is  immediately  destroyed,  and 
iioommeneed  de  wore//     Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct 
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any  businesB  on  such  principles.  We  are  the  emplojers,  and  Parlia* 
meat  k  our  manager,  and  I  cannot  ^^ee  wh)%  mt-rely  becau^  we  some* 
ttnies  change  our  manager,  and  etill  less  why  when  he  merely  rests  trt^m 
\m  labour  iot  a  short  time,  we  slionld  be  compelled  \a>  throw  away  tbe 
result  of  his  work  merely  becjiut^  it  is  not  completely  finiahed*  It 
ap]i€arB  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  for  Parliament  itself  to  eonaider  how 
this  principle  of  continuity  of  legislKtion  can  be  most  conveniently 
adopted,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  may  be  vary  difficult  indeed  VQ 
determine  how  far  that  principle  should  be  carried  out^  still  1  ihiuk 
that  the  nation  ought  to  pre^  upon  Parliament  the  necessity  for  taking 
the  subject  into  immediate  cond deration.  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  judg*  how  fiir  that  principle  should  be  adopted,  but  I 
think  that  it  might  be  >^fe[y  followed  to  a  oertam  extent^  leaving  to 
Parlifimeut  the  power  of  determining  tiie  stage  at  which  billa  mtJ 
have  arrived  betbre  they  conld  be  carried  over  to  the  next  aeas,' 
ti^eating  continuity  as  the  rule  and  non -continuity  as  the  ejcception. 

Pi'ofa'isor  SntiLnoN  Aaios  (London), — 1  am  inclined  to  ttiink  thst> 
in  discussing  this  question,  we  may  derive  some  help  Jrom  looking  at 
the  difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  encountered  were  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  readers  %d  the  v^vy  able  paptfrs  to  wliich  we  have 
listened  to  be  adopted.  And,  in  the  tirst  place,  there  is  the  consti- 
tutional or  political  ditficulty.  For  my  part,  I  am  alhiid  that  there  is 
great  danger  in  our  modern  EngliHh  system  ff  iirbt  constituting  a 
popular  body  and  tlien  making  it  absolutely  irresponsible.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  cherish  as  much  as  our  forefathers  did  the  principle 
thai  the  more  we  go  to  the  constituencies  the  more  we  shall  main  tain 
the  rights  of  the  conatitueneies,  and  the  more  we  sliall  hold  a  check 
np^m  the  action  of  Parliament,  I  therefore  think  that  ihe  preeump- 
tion  must  always  be  againnt  continuity  of  Icgislstion  and  not  in  favour 
of  it  Passing  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Brabrook,  that  extreme 
iDOonvenience  would  result  to  the  promoters  of  bills  if  they  were 
obliged  to  press  forward  the  same  un revised  measures  sej^sion  af^er 
session^  although  in  the  meantime  the  Government,  the  House,  and  the 
country  were  being  educated  with  regard  to  them,  I  think  that  die 
argument  he  put  forvviird  m  a  sound  one  to  a  certain  extent,  because  if 
an  opportunity  be  not  given  of  advocating  the  bill  afresh  tb©  people 
will  forget  wlnit  there  is  to  be  siiid  for  it^  and  ut  the  last  moment^  when 
help  from  wilhont  ia  needed,  it  will  not  be  forthcoming.  I'hat  argu- 
ment, however,  does  not  apply  in  all  cases,  because  I  think  that  in  some 
instances  the  Government,  the  countty,  and  the  House  of  Commons  nre 
over-edncatedj  and  the  hills  are  likely  to  be  loKt  from  mere  Jaasitude 
with  regard  to  them,  and  from  the  fear  of  Imving  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  that  has  been  so  often  traveiled  over  before.  This  brings  me  to 
tha  last  point,  and  a  most  important  point  it  is,  to  which  Uhlr*  Wnght 
mddrefifted  the  main  ]>art  of  hig  paper.  I  mean  the  question  of  conveni* 
ence.  Assuming  thut  we  have  settled  the  constitutional  principle  and 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  bills  the  principle  and  spirit  of 
which  are  fully  understood  and  fipproved  by  Pari  lament  and  the  conn  try, 
and  those  of  which  the  principle  und  spirit  are  not  so  understood,  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  the  great  ditficulty  of  modern  legislation  caused 
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hf  Um  tiiGom|>i4e[icy  of  a  large  and  mixed  body  like  the  Houise  of 
^  imniODS,  to  itddreaa  itself  with  equal  aasiduity  and  justice  to  all  the 
und  inijjortiint  meatsures  which  lire  brought  before  it  simul- 
itjaly.  We  are  thej'eiure  quite  justified  m  considering  hj  what 
means  this  gn^at  inconvenieoce  can  be  met  and  limited^  if 
ther  overcome*  I  Rttended  very  <airefully  to  Mr,  Wright'i 
!s  upon  tluA  point.  His  suggestioQ  is  one  that  I  should  approve 
Riy&elf  w«*ni  I  convinced  that  continuity  of  legiaktion  ie  desirable, 
ivi  djat  subject  to  reservarions  which  the  House  of  Cc*mmonfl  might 
by  means  of  their  sfanding  order  a,  it  might  be  convenient  that 
the  principle  of  a  hill  liad  been  discussed  in  one  acaaion  and 
Raised  through  Committee  it  should  be  mken  up  in  that  stage  in  tJie 
neact  afflsion,  with  the  reservation  that  in  the  event  of  good  reason  being 
ibowa  the  measure  might  be  rediscuB^  In  Committee  in  the  Jbllowing 
omninin 

Mr,  J,  M.  Leily  (Londoo). — No  doubt  there  are  very  serious  diffi- 
caltti*!*  in  the  wny  of  legislation,  and  they  have  been  more  apparent  than 
ttsnal  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  I  do  not  intend  to 
foBow  the  readers  of  the  papers  or  the  efpeaken  who  have  diacuseed 
tbd  que^tiort  through  nil  the  elaborate  remedies  which  they  have  sug^ 
|«^td  (or  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  because,  I  think,  it  would 
Take  a  long  time  to  accustom  tlie  House  of  Commons  or  the  people  to 
smch  %  dianpe  in  our  system  af  legislation^.  I  will,  however^  suggeat 
*vm  practical  remedied  which,  if  adopted,  would  facilitate  legislation  in 
I  ct^iihiderfible  degree.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  diould  be 
pt«N?d  to  launch  tJieir  measures  before  Parliament  at  the  earliest 
powible  moment,  I  do  not  see  why  it  ahould  not  be  the  practice  fot 
Govifmrncsnt  to  lay  before  Parliament,  within  one  week  after  the 
*Jf livery  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  all  raeamirea  of  impottance  that  they 
intend  to  carry  during  the  session ;  nnd,  secondly,  I  should  propose 
iliat  the  euggt  stion  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com  mens, 
«d  followed  in  the  aim  of  two  biUa  laiit  ae*?eion,  ehtmid  be  adopted, 
lilt  with  each  bill  of  importance  a  paper  should  be  attached  explana- 
bity  of  its  object.  That  course  was  adopted  in  the  cape  of  the  Militia 
Bill  and  the  Public  Heidth  Bill,  and  it  was  ibund  very  useful  in 
eBlt;fhtening  the  public  with  reference  to  those  measures.  At  present 
tfcn*  only  nflicial  explanation  of  a  bill  is  the  speech  of  ita  introdnceri 
wbieh  )H  read  in  the  newspapers  the  next  morning,  aad  is  forgotten, 

Mr.  T.  IL  Smitb  (Halilax)  urged  that  iegialation  would  be  greatly 
fiidli fated,  if  not  only  an  explanation  of  its  object,  hut  also  a  statement 
of  ibp  objections  rais**d  against  it^  were  to  be  attached  to  every  bill. 

Mr*  Mklville  GttEEN  (Worthing). — There  is  one  suggestion  which 
I  *iu5uld  like  to  oflTer  on  this  question,  hecause  it  occurs  to  my  mind 
littit  it  will  indicate  the  beat  practical  course  that  the  two  Houses  ol 
Firhiiment  can  adopt  in  order  to  facllitiite  the  progress  of  legiglalion* 
It  lias  bpen  proposed  that,  in  place  of  our  prem^nt  f*ystem,  under  which 
nil  unfinished  legislatiou  ia  thrown  away  at  the  end  ol  every  flexion, 
hUU  whtch  Imve  reached  a  certain  stage  in  oue  ^eiision  should  he 
mrmmed  at  that  stage  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session.  I  venture 
fo  jropone  that  a  middle  oourse  sliould  he  adopted,  which,  while  it 
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would  largely  mitigate  the  evils  of  intermittent  legiBlatioiif  wxmld  not 
be  open  to  the  objactionB  that  have  been  urged  ngainst  contimiitv  of 
legiilation.  I  should  suggest  that  each  H^use  ehould  pans  a  ^tandinz 
order  to  the  effect  that  at  the  commencement  of  each  aesaion  a  lifit 
should  be  made  out  of  all  the  bills  before  it  which  were  not  disposed 
of  in  the  previous  se^ion,  and  indicating  the  vjirious  stages  which 
the  J  had  reached.  It  should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  of  each 
House  to  declare  all  such  buainesa  to  be  in  tlie  same  po^sition  aa  it 
occupied  before  the  recess^  imle**  he  should  have  received  notice  from 
Bome  member  that  he  intended  to  divide  the  House  upon  the  question 
that  a  certain  bill  do  not  i^tand  in  that  position.  If  this  suggestion 
were  adopted,  1  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  bnt^iuess  would  be 
permitted  to  go  on  a^  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  it  would  be  only  in 
cases  where  a  conaitlerable  change  of  opinion  h;»d  taken  pkce  that  an 
adverse  notice  would  be  given.  Thus  even  if  a  bill  were  opposed, 
instead  of  having  to  go  through  four  different  ordeals,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Wright,  one  discusBion  upon  it  would  suffice,  unless  the  opposition 
were  succesj^ful,  when  of  course  it  would  be  only  right  and  fitting  that 
the  measure  should  be  thrown  out  and  commenced  de  novo.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  would  enable  us  to  advance  a  step  at  a  time^  which 
is  the  EngUsh  way  of  doing  business.  But  in  any  case  this  much  is 
certain,  tliat  we  must  do  some  tiling  to  prevent  the  block  in  legislation 
that  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  seBsion,  Our  present  system  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lord.^  and  I  ventiu-e  to  think  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  better  legislative  machine  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, If  continuity  of  legislation,  limited  as  I  have  proposed,  were 
brought  about,  the  House  of  Lords  would  feel  itself  justified  in 
declining  to  pass  crude  and  ill-digested  measures  in  a  hurry  at  the  end 
of  a  session,  and  would  defer  their  consideration  until  the  following 
session,  when  they  would  have  sufficient  tiine  to  cast  the  bills  in  an 
intelligible  and  an  acciu*ate  form*  Any  one  who  has  to  construe  Acts 
of  Parliament  knows  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  understand  them 
— in  moiJt  instances  a  meaning  has  to  be  forced  upon  them.  Tin 
result  of  I  ho  present  sytftem  h  that  we  get  no  legialation  whatever  upon^ 
most  important  but  less  prominent  subjects,  which  have  no  po[m1ar 
feeling  at  iheir  back  ^  whereas,  if  we  c^nld  proceed  step  by  step  with 
bills  relating  to  them,  members  would  at  once  bring  in  auch 
measures. 

The  Chairmai?  (Mr.  Joseph  Brown.  QX'.). — I  desire  to  say  but 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  question  before  us.  I  may  very  safdv, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Dr. 
Grece  for  their  very  interesting  and  able  papers  I  confesfl^  for  my 
own  part,  I  share  the  viewa  which  have  been  so  clearly  expressed  by 
Professor  Amos,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  tbere^  may  he  mme 
subjects  with  regard  to  which  legislation  may  be  improved  by  there 
being  a  drag  upon  the  wheel  It  is  perhaps  right  that  we  should  go 
on  year  after  year,  m  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill,  until  public  opinion  has  been  aufficiently  educated  on  such 
questions.  Bat  there  are  other  matters  on  which  the  public  mind  i* 
ripe,  and  on  which  legislation  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  roles  that 
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tarn  #xiit.  U  would,  In  my  opmion,  be  a  eimple  and  appropriate 
remedy  fof  the  eril  complained  of^  if,  under  the  sUudiug  orders  of 
Pai^mmentj  bilk  which  hiive  pa^^aed  a  certain  it  age — which  have  got 
thmngh  committee,  or  have  passed  their  eecond  read iog— could  be 
resiitDed  at  the  same  stage  next  seaslou^  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
Hou^  to  <3Irect  a  contrary  course  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  them, 
The  system  followed  at  present  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  much 
the  same  as  thoiigh  we  were  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  ciiaea  where  judg- 
ment had  not  been  pronounced  in  one  term,  to  direct  thut  the  cases 
i^hould  be  conimenced  de  novo  the  next  term,  1  need  not  say  what 
inconvenience,  delay,  and  expense  would  resuk  fn:»m  such  a  cotirse 
in  mir  courts  of  law,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  adopted  in 
Fuliament. 


CODIFICATION   OF    THE   LAW, 

h  ihe  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Ejighind  Fraeticable^  and  if 
10,  in  what  form  f  <— By  W/T-  S.  DAmEL,  Q.C, 

I  VENTURE  to  think  that  both  these  queations  have,  for 
all  prACtieal  purposes,  been  fiufficiently  answered  by  the 
two  Reports  of  the  Law  Digest  CoramUsion. 

Bv  the  finst  report^  dated  May  13,  IBGT^  the  Commissioiiers 
tinftnimoijsily  re|>orted  in  favour  of  the  preparation  of  a  digest 
*  r  the  whtde  body  of  the  civil  law  in  whatever  Court 

.[I  ,  ■  !<"d,  the  criminal  law,  the  law  relating  to  the  a)nsti- 
t4jtion,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure  of  courts,  including  the  law 
of  evidence  and  constitutional  law,  considering  the  creation 
of  such  a  corpus  juris  cimlis  for  England  practicable  and 
desimble. 

By  their  second  report,  dated  May  11,  1870,  after  stating 
the  steps^  they  had  taken,  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty 'b 
Gf^vfti-nment,  ttj  obtain  epecimcns  of  a  digest  upon  three  subjects 
—Bills  of  Exchange^  Mortgages,  and  Easements— and  that  the 
^^ntleruen  whose  assistance  they  had  had  had  kid  before  them 
m«te  rials  of  considerable  value,  and  had  enabled  diem  to  form 
roticlusions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  entire  work,  the  Com- 
aiisfioners  stated  that  they  thought  it  unadvisable  to  continue 
that  mode  of  proceeding,  and  gave  as  their  reasons  that  the 
txaminatiofi  and  revision  of  those  materials  with  that  rigorous 
eare  and  accuracy  which  would  be  requisite  before  they  could 

them  before  Her  Maje?ity  as  siiccimens  of  a  digest  of  law, 

id  involve  considerable  further  delay  and  cxpeiise;  while, 
CIO  the  other  hand,  they  bad  satisfied  themselves  that  those 
fifrpecimeoa  would  have  again  to  be  revised  and  perhaps  recast 

»  See  Tf&maetim^t,  IS73,  p.  210. 
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wlicn  the  time  arrived  for  inserHng  them  as  portions  of  a  en 
plete  and  Bystematic  work.  The  experiment,  however,  ht  _ 
served  an  useful  purpose.  It  had  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  difficulticB  to  be  eontended  with,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  must  be  executed.  The  Commissioners  further 
atated  their  bt?lief  that  the  material  a  which  had  been  thus  col- 
leeted  might  be  made  use  of  with  advantage  in  the  fortnatifjii 
of  a  general  digest  of  the  law,  aod  they  agreed  in  opinion  timt 
the  work  of  a  general  dipjest,  based  on  a  comprehensive  jihiu 
and  with  an  uniform  method,  should  be  at  once  undertaken. 
They  added  their  opinion  that  a  complete  digest  could  not  be 
executed  without  the  assistance  of  the  most  highIj-# killed 
j»ersons  whose  services  conkl  be  procured.  The  success  of  the 
work  would  depend  on  their  efficiency.  Thev  must  give  to  the 
undertaking  the  wiiole  ol'  their  time  and  energy-  And  it  was 
obvious  that  the  servicess  of  such  persons,  and  under  such  cir- 
cutn stances,  could  not  he  obtained  without  the  offer  of  perma^ 
nent  employment  and  high  remuneration.  They  therefore  re- 
ported their  opinion  that  it  w^as  expedient  that  a  body  of  persons 
such  as  they  had  described  (and  not  exceeding  three  in  n umber  > 
should  be  constituted,  to  be  charged  with  theduty  of  executing 
the  digest  as  a  whole,  being  provided  with  the  necessary  means 
and  assistance,  and  acting  under  such  directions  and  control, 
either  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  or  otherwise,  as  to  Her 
Majesty  should  seem  fit.  This  report  was  signed  by  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  then  acting  Commissioners^the  late  Lord 
West  bury  as  chairman.  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord 
Penzance,  Mr.  Lowe,  Sir  John  Lefevre*  Lord  Sel borne  (then 
Sir  lioundell  Palmer),  Sir  Thomas  Ei^kine  May,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Henry)  Thring,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Maine,  and  ^Ir, 
Reilly.  The  late  lMr>  Justice  Willes  appended  to  the  report 
the  following  dissent ; — '  I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  re[x>rt 
for  the  following  reason  ^Because  fully  agreeing  that  a  fir^^t- 
rate  modem  digest  of  English  law  is  to  be  desired  (for  pro- 
fessional use),  I  think  it  will  when  made  after  all  be  only  a 
makeshift  for  a  code,  or  rather  a  series  of  codes.  Quite  apart^ 
from  the  aiifhority  and  example  of  so  many  other  countrie  ^ 
which  can  hardly  all  be  mistaken,  a  code  h  preferable  to  a  dige 
in  many  points  of  view,  A  digest  gathers  and  compiles  what  ha 
been  decided,  or  deemed  to  have  been  decided,  and  araongsf 
other  relics  it  will  preserve  the  conflict;^  uf  Common  Law  and 
Chancery,  and  the  rest ;  whereas  a  code  must  needs  once  and  for 
all  lay  down  unifarm  rules  of  justice  to  gnvern  every  court.  Thus 
a  code  will  swallow  up  at  once  mischieft  of  detail,  the  in^ft^ince 
of  which  would  choke  a  digest.     Moreover,  a  digest  will  be 
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limited  to  English  reports  and  treatises j  and  ^o  far  as  regarde 
affairs  peculiarly  our  own^  such  as  real  property j  tlik  exclusion 
of  foreign  sjrsteois  may  be  tolerable  enough  \  but  as  to  mer- 
cantile and  maritime  afthlrs,  there  will  be  so  much  opportunity 
for  choice  and  improvement  thrown  away.  It  seems  even 
jKt&^ible  that  a  really  well-considered  code,  not  restricted  to  a 
digest  of  our  own  jurisprndencej  but  embodying  improvements 
sttggested  by  a  comparison  of  our  own  laws  with  those  of  other 
couutries,  might  contribute  something  to  a  great  object — the 
gradual  formation  of    international  mercantile   and  maritime 

We  must  all  feel  that  anything  upon  such  a  subject 
as  reducing  our  taws  into  a  compendious  and  accessible  form, 
which  feU  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  Mr»  Justice  Willes,  is  entitled 

t«»  the  greatest  respect.  But  if  he  had  been  spared  to  see 
tlie  reahsation  of  ho  large  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  most 
an X ions  labour,  as  tlie  author  of  the  Common  Law  Procetlure 
Acts,  1H52  and  1854,  and  as  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
Jadic4iture  Commission,  which  has  been  effected  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act^,  1873  and  1875,  he  would,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
hailed  with  dcHght  the  removal  of  his  first  objection  to  the 
digest  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  contlicts  of  Common  Law  and  Chancery. 
The  anxieties  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  to  protect  suitors 
and  the  public  against  the  possible  CTils  of  a  radical  change  in 
the  procedure  and  practice  of  our  Superior  Courts  have  not 
prevented  the  foundation  being  laid,  and  the  establishment  to  a 
Urij^e  extent  secured,  of  a  system  which  it  was  the  aim  of  Mr. 
tlijstice  Willes  as  a  practical  law  reformer  to  have  silently  and 
im[>erceptibly»  but  surely  to  have  brought  about  by  the  legisla- 
tion wliich  he  influenced  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

This  delay,  however,  the  public  and  suitors  have  perhaps  no 
rca&on  to  regret, because  the  interval  has  atlbrded  the  opportunity 
for  creating  an  opinion  within  the  ranks  of  the  profession  itself 
favourable    to  the  change,  and  which   has  had  the   effect  of 
les^eiiing  the  influence,  and  in  the  end  overcoming  the  com- 
{fined    jxjwer  manifested  both    in    and  out  of  Parliament  of 
prejudice  and  privilege^      Another  objection^or  class  of  objec- 
tion, urged  by  Mr,  Justice  Willes,  is  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  digest  recommended  by  the  Commbsioners  must  be 
rigidly  confined  to  the  law  of   England^  as    expounded  by 
exiating   authontics;   that  it  must^    as  it  were,   stereotype 
and  thus  per[*etijate  all  existing  anomalies,  defects,  and  incon- 
^isTencies,  and  would  be  incapabte  of  embodying  improvements, 
A'ow  I  venture  to  think  this  is  an  entire  misapprehension.     1 
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apprehend  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners^  and  it  is  expressly  adverted  to  in  their 
first  report,  that  the  correction  and  amendment  of  the  law  in 
every  desirable  form  and  to  every  desirable  extent  should, 
under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  go  hand  in  hand  with,  and  be 
made  part  of  the  process  of  the  preparation  of  the  dieest,  and 
that  when  the  proposed  corrections  and  amendments  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  they  should  be  introduced  into 
and  form  part  of  the  digest.  If  a  precedent  were  wanted  for 
such  an  amendment  o£  substantive  law  as  I  refer  to,  it  is 
afforded  by  sec.  25  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  and 
sec.  10  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1875.  The  same  system 
was,  I  believe,  pursued  in  framing  the  digest  of  the  laws 
of  Canada.  There  remains  the  objection  that  there  is  a  fun- 
damental distinction  between  a  code  and  a  digest.  This 
distinction  was  evidently  strong,  not  to  say  insuperable, 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  and  this  assumed  distinction 
divides  professional  opinion  at  the  present  time.  But  now  that 
the  mischievous  and  irrational  difference  between  Common  Law 
and  Chancery  has  been  abolished — I  hope  for  ever,  and  without 
danger  of  revival  in  any  other  form — (though  I  feel  there  may 
be  some  apprehension  on  the  subject,  seeing  that  the  old 
names  remain,  and  divisions  appropriate  to  those  names  are 
created  to  which  the  old  jurisdictions  are  attached) — and  if  we  are 
justified  in  considering  that  correction  and  amendment  of  sub- 
stantive law  may  under  legislative  sanction  proceed  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  digest  and  form  part  of  it — it  really  appears  to 
me  that  the  distinction  between  a  digest  and  a  code  is  more 
nominal  than  real.  A  code  speaks  for  itself  without  other 
authority,  and  its  meaning  is  to  be  collected  from  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  no  form 
of  words  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise  is  capable  of 
providing  for  all  time,  past,  present,  and  future ;  and  as  the 
future  is  continually  giving  birth  to  new  circumstances,  and 
bringing  men  into  new  relations  with  each  other  in  every 
variety  of  form  of  which  the  social  system  is  susceptible,  the 
words  of  a  code  when  to  be  applied  to  the  future  will  be  found  to 
be  inapt,  and  even  when  applied  to  the  present  may  be  defective 
or  uncertain,  unless  a  light  be  thrown  upon  them  reflected 
from  the  past.  And  thus  a  code  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming arbitrary  and  unjust  if  the  interests  of  the  futur 
are  to  be  forced  into  the  rigid  and  inexpansive  limits^ 
of  its  words,  or  if  its  words  are  to  be  expounded  andfli 
perhaps  expanded  by  the  authority  of  cases  which  have^ 
arisen  calling  for  a  decision  upon  these  meanings,  and  theses 
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decisioDs  come  to  be  regarded  hj  the  Courts  as  binding  upon 
them,  the  code  would  sooii  lose  all  the  advantages  of  simplicity, 
ami  its  efficiency  would  be  eu cumbered  by  the  weight  of  autho- 
ritj  reating  vijwu  decisions  which  might  themselves  be  ques- 
tioned*     A  digest,  by  way  of  contrastj  would  be  a  summary  of 
the  emstiBg  laws,  as  amended  and  corrected,  showing  on  the 
fiiee  of  it  the  authority  on  which  it  is  founded.    This  authority 
frill  be  either  fitatutes  or  judicial  decisionsj  or  text-writers  whose 
authority  is  recognised  by  judicial  decisions,  and  these  sources 
c»f  authority  will  be  guides  for  the  interpretation  and  asoertam^ 
ment  of  the  meaning  of  the  digest.  That  doubts  and  uncertaio^ 
liesi,  and  perhaps  iucons^istencies,  will  arise  may  reasonably  be 
exi»€cled,  but  these,  w^hen  desirable,  may  be  removed  or  settled 
1>T  legislation*  And  doubtless  the  T5th  section  of  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873,  which  provides  that  a  Council  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Sa|jreme   Court  shallj  once  a  year  at  the  least,  report  to  the 
Lnnl  Chancellor  any  defects  that  may  appear  to  exist  in  the 
jm^edure  or  administration  of  the  law  in  the  High  Courts  will 
be  efficient  fi>r  securing  a  prompt  remedy  for  all  sucli  defects ; 
tnd  tliift  provision,  if  it  does  not  as  it  stands  include,  might  be 
extended  to  amendments  and  corrections  of  substantive  law.    * 
As  I  have  always  considered  that  papers  to  be  read  before  this 
Department  should  have  a  practical  object  in  view,  I  don't  in- 
tend to  embark  in  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  code  tis  compared  with  a  digest,  or  of  a  digest  as  compared 
with  a  code.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  season   for  discussion  is 
OTcr,  and  that  the  time  for  action  is  come,    The  Jurisprudeace 
Department  of  this  Association   may  fearlessly  appeal  to  the 
)u*]giDent  of  the  profession  and  the  public  as  to  the  useful  ser- 
rice  it  has  rendered  in  various  matters  of  law  reform,  which  it 
i<5ueedless  to  enumeratCp     They  are  recorded  in  the  Statute 
Book,     I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  energetic 
and  f^er8istent  labours  of  the  Council  of  this  Department  had 
wmething  to  do  with  obtaining  from  the  Government  both  the 
Law  Digest  Commission  and  the  Judicature  Commission.   The 
latter  has  already  borne  most  useful  iruit^  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
th^  harvest  of  good  and  useful  measures  is  not  yet  fully  reaped. 
There  are  imi>ortant  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  in 
fhtir  first  report  yet  to  be  considered,  and  we  may  expect  fur- 
ther measures  will  be  founded  upon  thern,  all  tending  to  this 
def-ptitrtdization  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  harmonious 
iteeping  with  the  Acts  which  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
Xorember  next-     Nothing  has  yet  been  done  toward  giving 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Law  Digest  Commis* 
«iojaers,  but  seeing  the  names  that  are  appended  to  the  second 
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report,  and  feeling,  as  I  am&urethemectingma&tfeeU  ttmt  tin 
comprise  the  names  of  judges,  jurists,  and  practical  statesme 
who  deserve  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  thi 
professioiij  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Council  of  tliis  Aasa 
ciation  especially  representing  the  Jurieprudence  Departnieii 
could  not  exert  their  great  and  legitimate  influence  more  ti& 
fully  than  by  presBing  upon  Government  the  uufiortiinee 
giving  practical  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  secon 
report  by  obtaining  in  the  next  se&siou  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tlie  appoint  men  I  of  a  CommissioD   charged  with  the 
duty  and   provided  with  the  necessary  meant?  of  preparing 
proper  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  leaving  the  furm  of  th 
digest  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commisi^ionersj  subject  to  ll 
control  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council, 


On  the  Same,     By  Alfred  Waddilove,  D.C.L, 

IT  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  England  tlvat,  although  otbtr 
European  nations  have  either  adi>pted  a  code  of  law  bi>rrowcil 
Irom  others  or  have  framed  one  of  their  own,  we  still  remain  in 
stafti  quo — in  an  attitude  of  inaction.  We  have  neither  an 
authoritative  digeat  nor  a  code.  Law  we  have  in  nbundancc« 
but  where  to  find  it  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  Even 
the  most  practised  and  experienced  lawyer  ofttimes  finds  bitn- 
self  perplexed  by  the  labyrinth  out  of  which  he  has  to  exirieaie 
himself.  To  describe  our  law  as  complex  and  diffuge  but  iu* 
adequately  conveys  the  impression  of  obscurity  it  leaver,  not 
only  on  the  mind  of  the  lawyer  but  also  of  those  who  give  it 
but  a  casual  glance.  It  is  made  up  of  unwritten,  which  \& 
styled  our  Common  Law — that  is.  customs  handed  dowi*  to  U9 
by  tradition,  which  have  not  iiiajiprojjriHtely  been  called  the 
Breast  Laws,  as  residing  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges  wlio 
enunciate  them ;  of  written,  or  Statute  Law,  as  declared  by 
the  Legislature  and  recorded  in  our  Statute  Book  ;  and,  thirdly. 
Case  Law  (as  it  is  termed),  being  the  result  of  cases  beaid  sind 
determined  by  our  courts  of  law,  the  decisions  resulting  from 
them,  together  witli  the  facts  on  whicli  those  decisions  are_ 
Ibunded,  being  recorded  in  our  recognised  legal  reporu-  The 
three  elements  range  over  a  very  wide  area  containing 
several  branches  of  our  law,  civil  and  criminal,  and  it  is 
dealing  with  these  severed  branches  that  the  primary  effur 
towards  simplifying  and  systematising  our  legal  chaos  mu^t 
be  made. 
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It  is  interesting  if  not  inslructtvcjbut  somewhat  cliscourag- 
J,  to  ret^aU  the  several  nborjive  atleinj>ts  wliich  have  been 
oloile  in  bygone  diiys  to  simplify  and  aiTuiic^e — if  not  to  cocUfy 
—our  laws.  As  far  buck  as  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI,  a  pro- 
ptigol  for  the  aniendment  uf  the  law  was  sent  up  from  tlie  House 
*if  C'viumons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  viz.,  'That  tlie  Common 
%n%\  Siatnte  Law  shonldj  in  imitatiou  of  the  Koman  hiw,  be 
digested  into  a  body  and  put  into  good  Latin/  But  the  pro- 
posal was  nut  carried  out.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
BO  action  wag  taken  in  the  matter.  But  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Lord  Keeper — as  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  was  then  callecK  now  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord 

mcellor-^ — profwBed  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  should  be 
_  ?^ted  into  titles ^  but  no  progresj:*  was  made  in  the  Huitten 
Agnin,  in  the  next  reign,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon, 
Al  the  request  of  James  L,  undertook  the  task  of  framing  a 
digeiit  of  the  laws  of  England,  bitt  Lord  Campbell  tells  us,  in 
hi^  life  of  that  eminent  man,  that,  *  finding  it  was  a  vvork  of 
fu^istance.  and  that  which  he  could  n<it  master  by  hisftwa  forces 
and  ji^n,  he  soon  laid  it  aside/  Surely  we  may  tsuppoae  he 
might  have  Und  assistance  had  he  reqiiired  it. 

During  the  Commonwealth  sev«ml  attempts  %?ere  made  to 
piinplity  tlie  law  ;  among  other  proposals^  that  of  substituting 
Kiiglisli  for  French  or  Latin— in  M^hich  the  pleadings  and  the 
pn*c<»it5^es  were  shrouded  from  ordinary  intelligence — -was  one. 
but  it  was  oi»posed  by  the  lawyers  of  the  day  as  an  injurious 
Innovation.  A  commissiim  was  appointed  of  twenty-one  per- 
SODS,  designedly  not  in  the  House  of  Commons^ Sir  Mattliew 
Hale  was  I  heir  chief — to  take  into  consideration  what  ineonve- 
nienees  there  were  in  the  laws,  and  how  the  njisehief,  in  short, 
could  be  remedied^  A  general  work  containing  the  system  of 
the  law  was  also  prepared  and  laid  before  the  House^  and  ordered 
tti  be  printed ;  but  we  read  that  tlie  di.^solution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  stopped  all  iurthcr  progress  in  the  matter. 

In  more  recent  times  a  more  practical  atteuipt  was  made, 
The  aid  of  the  Legislature  was  inviiked.  In  the  session  of 
1^16,  Lord  Stanhope  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Lordj*,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  arranging  the 
Stalule  Law  under  distinct  and  prf>i>er  heads,  the  question,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Eldon  (ar*  inveterate  ojjponent  to  law  re- 
lortn;  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  declared  *  the 
expediency,  in  their  opinitui,  of  arranging  the  enactments  in 
the  Statute  Book  under  separate  and  distinct  heads,  and  that  a 
pCTSon  learned  in  the  law  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  number  of  clerks  under  him  not  exceeding  twenty/    This 
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resolution  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  to  adjourn  the  question  for  three  months — in  other 
words,  to  negative  it ;  but  upon  a  division,  the  original  reso- 
lution was  substantially  adopted ;  but  the  session  ended  without 
any  more  being  done  in  the  matter. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  until  the  month  of  June, 
1863,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Weslbury  introduced  a  Bill  for 
the  revision  and  expurgation  of  the  Statute  Book,  from  the 
earliest  commencement  of  recorded  legislation  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  legislation,  in  fact, 
of  about  five  hundred  years.  In  a  comprehensive  and  lucid 
speech,  he  described  the  present  state  of  our  laws,  and  the  evils 
arising  from  their  uncertainty,  and  the  causes  of  that  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  he  uses,  as  it  appears  to  me,  these  apposite  words: 
^  /  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  disguise  my  own  individual  opinioii, 
that  it  is  to  the  form  of  a  Code  that  the  law  of  any  advanced 
nation  ought  ultimately  to  be  reduced.^  The  speech  will  well 
repay  the  perusal  of  any  one,  whether  he  be  desirous  of  law 
reform,  or  seeks  information  on  the  history  and  formation  of 
our  law.  The  Bill  he  introduced  passed  both  Houses,  and  by 
it  1 ,500  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  become  inoperative  or 
obsolete  were  expunged  from  our  Statute  Book. 

Since  then  further  progress  has  been  made,^  so  that  several 
hundred  more  statutes  have  been  expunged  or  revised,  and  the 
work  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  whole  of  our  operative 
statutes  up  to  c.  123  of  5  &  6  Vict,  are  comprised  in  eight 
octavo  volumes,  of  moderate  bulk;  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  whole  of  our  existing  statutes  will  be  comprised  in  ten 
volumes.  This  is  a  most  important  step  towards  simplifying 
our  laws,  and  removing  their  obscurities — but  it  is  but  a  step. 
It  has  been  stated,  by  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  that 
three  years  must  elapse  before  their  labour  will  be  completed; 
so  that  if  we  must  wait  for  that  end,  there  must  be  inevitable 
delay  before  we  attempt  either  a  digest  or  a  code.  The  diges- 
ters are  waiting  for  the  revisers  of  the  statutes,  the  codifiers 
are  waiting  for  the  digesters;  why  not  at  the  present  moment, 
whilst  the  revisers  are  actively  at  work,  set  the  digesters,  if 
they  are  to  precede  the  codifiers,  to  work  also  ?  There  is  plenty 
of  occupation  for  them,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  condensation 
of  the  Statute  Law.  Or  why  not  decide  whether  a  digest  is 
to  precede  the  code  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  or  whether  a 
code  cannot  be  attempted  at  once.  For  my  own  part,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  latter  is  the  course  to  pursue.     With  the  aid  of 

'  One  of  the  Acts  of  last  Session  repeals  numeroTis  Acts  from  the  reign  of 
George  I.  to  the  31  &  32  of  Victcria. 
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Text  Books  and  published  Digests,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertaio  what  the  law  is  on  Bonie  subjects  at  least ;  aud  if  that 
can  be  done,  it  would  be  but  a  comparatiYely  simple  proceis  to 
set  forthj  in  so  many  abstract  propositionsj  the  rule  of  law 
gDveruing  each  particular  question. 

In  dealing  with  Acts  of  ParUament,  we  ought  to  discard, 
as  the  revisers  have  donCj  those  Acta  which  are  inoperative  or 
obsolete  ;  and  where  there  are  several  Acta  on  one  subject ,  as 
is  frequently  the  m&e,  often  conflicting  or  nearly  so  with  each 
other,  amending  and  repealing  or  reviving  sections  of  previous 
Acts,  whereby  a  maze  of  confusion  is  created,  embarrassing  to 
all,  aod  especially  to  those  who  have  to  |)Ut  a  construction  upon 
them,  we  must  consolidate  and  abridge — witness,  by  the  way, 
the  Cbnrch  Building  Act&,  twenty -seven  in  number.  An 
eminent  judge  (Dr.  Lushington)^  in  dealing  with  a  local  Actj 
emphatically  declared  ^  '  This  Act  is  very  obscure,  but  it  is 
light  itself  compared  with  the  Church  Building  Acts/  A  Bill 
was  intnxluced  for  the  re-aiTangement  and  consolidation  of 
these  Acts,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  the  Session  of 
1863 5  but  the  subject  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserved  ; 
the  Session  clostd  without  the  Bill  passing  even  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it,  and  those 
Statutes  still  remain  a  blot  on  our  legal  escutcheon,  to  confuse 
aod  perplex  all  who  have  occasion  to  resort  to  them  There 
are  no  less  than  twenty -five  statutes  in  existence  atfeeting  niar- 
riaget  Where j  then,  we  find  so  many  Acts  on  one  subject,  we 
ihould  at  once  repeal  them  allj  and  rcfranie  one  comprehensive 
Act,  selecting  from  each  all  that  ought  to  be  retaiued,  rejecting 
all  those  sections  or  parts  of  sections  which  have  beeu  repealed, 
and  thus  all  that  the  legislature  has  declared  shall  be  of  legal 
force  would  be  embodied  in  one  single  statute ;  but  the  revisers 
&re  not  empowered  to  go  su  far  as  this* 

The  Merchant  Shijipiug  Act  of  1854  was  formed  on  the 
frinciple  I  have  named,  and  has  proved  a  great  relief  to  those 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  questions  arising  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  J  and  also  in  our  Common  Law  and  Equity  Courts* 
It  is  true  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  amending  Acts* 
It  is  impossible  that  human  foresight  can  provide  fiJr  every 
contingency,  particularly  in  franiing  a  new  jurisdiction  or  ex- 
tending an  old  one,  but  to  obviate  the  end  of  having  many  Acts 
on  one  suhject^  whicb  must  sometimes  of  necessity  happen,  a 
Bjstem  of  revision  ought  to  be  adopted,  %vhereby,  at  the  end  of 
every  five  or  seven  years^  all  such  Acts  should  be  expunged  and 
a  fresh  one  passed^  containing  all  the  amendments  to  the  origi- 
nal Act*  and  omitting  all  that  has  been  repealed. 
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I  may  also  instance  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  and 
the  consolidation  of  our  statutes  on  criminal  law,  to  show  whal 
is  wanted,  and  what  mav  be  done.  As  an  example  of  simrie 
brevity  and  conciseness,  Lord  St,  Leonard's  Act,  amenduit 
the  Wills  Act,  so  as  to  prevent  doubt  as  to  the  words,  *  signed 
at  the  foot  or  end,'  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  will,  miglit 
well  be  imitated. 

One  obvious  defect  in  our  Statute  Book  claims  murked 
attention.  The  Acts  are  printed  just  as  they  have  bea 
I)assed ;  there  is  no  order  or  arrangement ;  take  any  recent 
volume,  and  you  will  find  the  enactments  all  jumbled  together. 
An  index,  it  is  true,  enables  you  possibly  to  find  the  one  vou 
want,  but  if  they  were  classified  under  heads,  as  politicali 
financial,  legal,  ecclesiastical,  distinguishing  civil  from  criminal, 
&c.,  how  much  more  convenient  would  it  be. 

We  want  a  Minister  of  Justice  who  should  see  that  bills  aie 
properly  worded,  and  under  whose  sanction  and  supervisiQii 
they  should  be  carried  through  their  several  stages.  We  have 
now  commented  on  our  Statute  Law.  With  regard  to  oar 
Case  Law,  as  we  term  the  decisions  of  our  Courts  as  recorded 
in  legal  reports,  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

To  analyse  and  collate  the  several  decisions  in  our  boob 
of  reports,  will  no  doubt  be  a  task  of  labour  and  some  difficulty; 
but  by  entrusting  it  to  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
persons,  by  a  judicious  division  of  labour,  and  by  assigning  to 
eacli  those  cases  bearing  on  the  branch  of  law  with  which  each 
i^  most  familiar,  I  am  convinced  that  a  few  years  would  see  the 
design  accomplished.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Westbury,  *  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  with  these  reports,  is  to  revise  and 
expurgate  them,  to  Aveed  them  of  decisions  which  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  each  other ;  where  there  are  opposing  decisionsi 
to  settle  those  which  ought  to  remain  ;  and  to  cleanse  out  and 
get  rid  of  all  matters  that  are  not  warranted  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  or  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of 
society.' 

Doubtless  this  must  be  done,  to  render  the  result  of  any 
value.  Any  one,  moreover,  who  has  compiled  a  digest  a 
reported  cases  must  have  found  how  often  the  marginal  notes 
to  a  case  but  imperfectly,  if  not  inaccurately,  give  the  decision 
on  the  question  in  issue  5  it  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  rely  on 
them,  but  each  case  must  be  carefully  sifted.  Again,  how 
often  does  a  decision  appear  doubtful,  and  it  has  to  be  qualified 
with  the  prefix  of  a  *semble.'  We  must,  however,  leave 
these  details  and  proceed,  merely  adding,  that  when  all  this  is 


done  there  must  be  some  constituted  authority  to  determine 
these  doubtlul  points  or  discard  them  altogether ;  it  were 
better  to  be  silent  tlian  misleud.  We  have  examples  in  Mr. 
Smith  s  Leading  Cases^  and  Mr»  Tudar's  Equity  Cases, 
A^umin^j  then*  that  we  shall  have  a  digest  of  our  Statute 
and  our  Case  Law,  there  remains  our  Common  Law  :  stran*^e 
to  say,  our  common  unwritten  law  is  more  to  be  relied  on  for 
certamty  than  our  written  law,  and  its  authority  therefore 
more  binding ;  it  ib  not  the  creation  of  any  individual  or 
tribunal,  or  legislative  body,  but  it  has  insensibly,  though  finnly, 
interwoven  itself  into  our  legal  constitution,   borrowed  from 

»  different  sources,  hut  adopted  as  best  bpfitting  our  national 
feelings  and  habits.  We  have  several  text -books  showing 
what  is  the  general  Common  Law  of  the  laud,  but  they  are 
not  treated  in  our  courts  as  conclusive,  for  although  many 
legal  coinraentators,  such  as  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  others, 
carry  great  weightj  still  the  dictum  of  a  judge  on  a  point  in 
k^ue  is  considered  of  greater  authority.  With  tliea^e  three 
elements  which  compile  our  law  before  us,  the  next  step  should 
be  to  embody  them  in  separate  sections  in  the  form  of  a  code; 

»in  some  instances,  all  three  combine  to  found  a  legal  pi-opo- 
sltion.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  a  legal  marriage. 
By  the  Common  Law  a  male  may  contract  marriage  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  a  female  at  the  age  of  twelve,  but  our  Statute 
Law  declares  that  certain  formalities  shall  be  observed  to 
render  the  marriage  valid;  and  our  Case  Law  has  decidedj 
that  fraud  or  incompetence,  or  too  near  relationship,  shall 
vitiate  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  necessary  to  prove  by  reference 

to  nuthority  each  of  these  several  propositions  (at  this  time  of 

daj">  it   is    true,  they  are  so  well  established  m^  scarcely  to 

I        require  proof  J,  but  if  not,  what  a  prolix  and  dilatory  process 

■     compared  with  citing  a  section  or  two  of  a  code  in  which  their 

p     jobt  effect   is   combined   and   clearly  enunciated;   such,  for 

example,  as  the  following : — Eyery  male  of  the  age  of  fourteen, 

and  every  female  of  the  age  of  twelve,  may  contract  marriage, 

provided  there  be  no  legal  impediment  thereto  as  set  forth  in  the 

Actions;  separate  sections  would  state  what  those  impediments 

^ere,  and  iUustrations  might  be  added* 

»We  have  here,  then,  the  law  on  the  question  derived  from 
J'lt^ee  different  sources,  but  embodied  in  a  few  words,  which 
haviTig  been  pronounced  by  the  legislature  to  be  tlie  law, 
l^tMiU  be  known  to  all  by  their  simplicity.  Allow  nie  another 
*"»istration.  The  Common  Law  throws  upon  the  husband  the 
*>l^ligation  of  BUpporting  his  wife,  but  the  courts  have  decided 
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that  that  obligation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  payment  fiir 
necessaries  according  to  her  condition,  and  that  it  ceases  if  she 
is  unfaithful  to  him,  or  is  living  apart  from  him  to  the  creditor^a 
knowledge.  These  are  the  general  rules,  but  they  admit  of 
modification,  and  very  nice  distinctions  have  been  drawn  as  to 
the  husband's  liability  or  not ;  but  I  apprehend  some  definite 
rule  might  be  laid  down  by  analysing  and  comparing  ths 
decided  cases  on  the  point,  and  by  illustrations  or  exampleSi 
where  necessary.  We  have  here  but  two  of  the  elementi 
which  compose  our  law  ;  namely,  Common  and  Case  Law.  I 
must  add  another  example,  that  of  Testamentary  Liaw^  in  whidi 
there  is  but  one  element ;  by  that  Law  actual  signature  or 
acknowledgment  of  it  by  the  Testator  is  required  to  render  t 
will  valid.  The  1  Vict.  c.  26,  which  thus  enacts^  has  been  in 
operation  nearly  forty  years,  and  many  doubts  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  requisites  have  been  solved ;  so  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  gather  what  the  Law  requires  and  to  embody  it 
in  a  brief  space. 

It  was,  I  apprehend,  this  idea  which  Lord  Moncrieff  ex- 
pressed at  our  last  Congress,  when  he  said,  *  I  mean  codifica- 
tion— a  compendious  statement  of  legal  results  without  regard 
to  the  steps  by  which  they  are  reached.' 

A  code,  then,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  simple,  the 
most  systematic,  and  thus  the  best  form  into  which  our  lawi 
can  be  reduced.     The  question  put  to  this  Congress  is,  hi 
practicable  to  do  so?     I  answer ^  It  is  practicable.     We  maj 
take  courage  and  example  from  the  ^  Indian  Code,'  completed 
in  1873.     It  was  the  result  of  a  Royal  Commission,  the  report 
of  which  was  published  in  1864.     It  recommended  that  the 
process  of  codification   should   proceed   gradually,   that  one 
branch  of  law  should  be  dealt  with  before  others  were  attempted. 
Those  engaged  in  the  work  saw  that  the  question  of  the  devo- 
lution of  property  on  death  was,  especially  among  the  native 
population,  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.     They, 
therefore,  first  directed  their  attention  to  succession  and  in* 
heritance,    and    published    the    law   aflTecting    them.     It  wa« 
embodied  in  an  Act  which  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  month  of  March,  1865.     They  had  to  deal  with 
all  the  various  customs  and  prejudices  of  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Parsees,  and  the  various   Indian   castes ;    nevertheless   they 
succeeded  in  framing  certain  definite  rules,  governing  each 
phase  of  the  intricate  subject.     In  fact,  they  framed  a  Code. 
It  is  true  they  had  the  Legislative  Council  to  sanction  and 
render  it  valid  and  binding,  and   although   our   Legislature 
would  not^  probably^  act  in  the  same  summary  manner,  still  it 
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tm  scarcely  be  conceived  it  would  hesitate  to  adopt,  by  a 

rtiwling  enactment,  a  code  of  undeniable  law,  arranged  in  a 

lenf   and   systematic  form    by  some  authorised   body.     The 

ndian  code   supplies^  moreover,  an   instructive   lesson.      In 

^rJer   to  prevent  mli^apprehension  or  misconstruction  of  the 

fules  laid  down,  illustrations,  where  desirable,  are  appended ^ 

^uiin«^  out  in  what  manner  the  law  w^ll  operate  under  certain 

ven  circumstances ;  exceptions  are  also  introduced,  showing 

what  caaes  the  rule  docs  not  apply,  or  to  what  extent  it  may  ^ 

s  modified*     For  ejc ample,  under  the  head  of  Probate  and 

jetters  of  Administration,  we  find  the  general  proposition  *that 

executor  may  be  appmnted  by  express  or  necessai-y  impliea- 

tion-'     It   is  followed  by  the   illustration^  *  A.    wills  that   C 

ifajJl  be  his   executor  if   B.  will   not;  J?.,'  it   explains^  *is 

ippointed   esecutor  by  implication/     By  this  simple  process 

doubt  and  uncertainty  vanish j  and  a  rule  of  law  i^  laid  down 

iccessible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Two  volumes  alone  (bulky,  it  must  be  admitted),  contain 
the  law  of  India,  both  civil   and  crimtnaK     The  preface  con- 
tains much  pnictical  information  for  those  who  may  follow  in 
the  steps  of  its  compilers.     It  concludes  with  these  sen^iible 
and  encouraging  words  ;-  -*  It   is   hoped  that  this  work,  by 
enabling  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  lawyers,  to  provide 
themselves  w^ith  copies  of  the  law-  in  a  cheap  and  convenient 
farm,  will  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  from  Englishmen,  in 
ladia  at  least,  the  reproach  that  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  law  under  which  they  live.     The  very  small  place/  it  con- 
Imoea  —  quoting   the   words    of   Sir   Henry   Maine»  who,   ui 
e&njunction    with    Mr,     Fitzjaraes     Stephen,  has    sedulously 
laboured  towards  the   formation  of  this   Indian    Code — "^  the 
rery  SEuall  place  filled  by  our  own  English  law  in  our  thoughts 
nd  conversation  is  a  phenomenon  absolutely  confined  to  these 
Jauda,     A   very  simple  experiment ;  a  very  few  questions* 
ifter  crossing  the  Channel,  will  convince  you  that  Frenchmen, 
pwij^s,  and  Germans,  of  a  very  humble  order-,  have  a  fair 
mictical  knowledge  of  the  law  wliich  regulates  their  everyday 
ife.      We  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  altogether  singular 
n  our  tacit  conviction^  that  the  law  belongs  as  much  to  (he 
lass    of    exclusively  professional    men    as    the    practice    t^f 
inatomy/ 

Another  encouraging  example,  showing  what  we  require 
End  what  may  be  done,  is  the  New  York  Code.  Nine  yeai's 
inc^,  the  question  of  codification  w^a^  discussed  before  a 
i»ngress  of  this  society*  ISlr.  Dudley  Field,  the  most  prorai- 
lent  of  those  who  framed  that  code>  was  then  present,  and  in 
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reply  to  the  objections  raised  to  a  code,  as  shown  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  viz.,  that  the  decisions  on  that  code  were  ao 
numerous  and  conflicting  that  they  were  far  more  bulky  than 
the  code  itself,  he  stated  that  there  had  been  but  four  questioDS 
arisinor  out  of  the  New  York  code ;  that  it  was  as  completely 
settled  as  anything  ever  was.  It  is  true  these  word«»  were 
uttered  shortly  after  the  code  was  promulgated,  and  doubtless 
by  this  time  more  objections  may  have  been  raised  ;  but  if  the 
,  system  of  the  Indian  codifiers  had  been  adopted — viz.,  illustra- 
tions and  examples  to  clear  up  and  simplify  doubtful  language 
or  doubtful  points— few,  if  any,  doubts,  if  raised  would  not 
have  been  easily  solved.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  American  Code 
without  some  further  allusion  to  it.  It  seems  so  apposite  to 
our  own  position— so  much  of  English,  especially  our  Common 
Law,  has  been  incorporated  into  that  of  America — that  we 
may  he  said  to  stand  in  that  respect  on  one  common  ground. 

The  New  York  Code  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  con- 
tained in  an  octavo  volume,  containing  in  the  aggregate  1899 
pages.  One  volume  comprises  the  law  political,  as  showing; 
the  position  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  government; 
another,  the  law  civil,  as  showing  the  rights  between  man  and 
man ;  and  the  third,  the  law  penal,  as  dealing  with  crime  and 
its  punishment.  These  three  volumes  practically  coAtain  all 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

But  the  whole  of  the  publication  extends  to  nine  voliunes. 
To  each  branch  I  have  named  there  is  a  supplemental  volume; 
that  relating  to  the  Civil  Code  declares,  first,  the  organisation 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of 
all  judicial  and  ministerial  officers  connected  with  them; 
secondly,  the  subjects  of  ci\'il  actions  and  all  the  incidents 
arising  therefrom;  thirdly,  special  proceedings;  and,  lastly, 
evidence  is  dealt  with.  In  short,  it  defines  clearly  and  fuUy 
the  mode  of  procedure  before  civil  tribunals.  The  supple- 
mental volume  to  that  containing  the  penal  code  points  out  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  prosecutions ;  the  next  volume 
contains  the  forms  to  be  adopted  in  civil  procedure ;  the  seventh 
volume  commences  with  the  words  :  *  Whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  the  present  forms  of  actions  and  pleadings,  at  Common 
Law  should  be  abolished,  that  the  distinction  between  legal 
and  equitable  remedies  should  no  longer  continue,  and  that  an 
uniform  course  of  procedure  in  all  cases  should  be  established.' 
And  here  I  may  remark,  that  one  objection  to  a  code  of  our 
laws  was  the  conflict  between  Law  and  Equity.  That  ob- 
stacle is  now  removed  by  the  Judicature  Act.  The  two  last 
volumes  contain  reports   of  the    Commissioners  as  they  pro- 
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ceeded  with  their  work,  the  leamingj  researcli,  philosophy, 
and  sound  reasoning,  together  with  the  practical  results  which 
tiiDse  rcportii  have  produced,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their 
tatlior^.  They  may  be  described  as  giving  an  elaborate  but 
de^  exposition  of  the  whole  system  of  jurispnidence.  These 
hro  vidunieSf  however,  may  he  classed  with  the  preceding  four 
ai  m»f,  strictly  speaking,  forming  a  part  of  the  code  itself, 
which  is  UiuB  reduced  to  the  small  compass  of  three  octavo 

I  must  add^  that  eight  years  were  expended  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  but  then  only  three  persona  were  engaged 
in  it  Tiiia  code,  however^  it  must  be  admitted,  goes  beyond 
vhat  I  would  urge  for  the  present,  *  The  task  of  the  com- 
mi»siaDers  was  to  reduce  into  a  written  and  eyfitematic  code 
the  whole  body  of  the  law,  or  so  much  and  such  parts  thereof 
u  should  seem  to  them  practicable  and  convenient; '  these 
ktt«r  words  seem  to  have  authorises!  them  to  refonn  as  well  as 
define  the  laws  of  their  country,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
thtir  Legislature.  Thu8>  among  other  alterations,  they 
''  -icd  the  distinctions  between  Law  and  Equity.  In  codi- 
.  ur  laws,  those  employed  should  for  the  present  confine 
ihempelvcs  simply  to  what  the  law  is ;  remarks  and  observa- 
tions might  suggest  improvementSj  but  no  more  should  be 
entrusted  to  them. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  referring  to  objec- 
tions which  have  been  and  are   raised   in   some   quarters   to 
ft  proposed  codificMion  of  our  laws  ;  one  is  the  difficulty,  if  not 
the  impossibility  of  success*     Does  any  code  really  oiTer  a  text 
which  when  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  any  individual  case 
at  once  and  without  reasonable  doubt  decides  it  ?  was  a  ques- 
tion put  by  an  eminent  judge  in  a  recent  address  to  this  society. 
In  answer  to  this  I  must  point  to  the  Indian  flubstantive  law 
mud  the  New  York  Code, 

Another  objection  arises  from  a  misapprehension  that  codi- 
fication implies  the  formation  of  laws*  rather  than  simply 
declaring  what  they  are.  This  has  arisen  from  the  term 
*  code  ^  as  applied  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Napoleon,  which 
were  not  confined  strictly  to  what  the  law  was,  lor  the  simple 
reason  that  there  were  many  questions  u[>on  which  no  law 
existed »  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  create  such  as  was 
required.  Again,  they  were  both  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  a  despotic  prince  — an  emperor — and  thus  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  individual  wishes  of  the  people, 
although  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  those  codes  was  in  the 
judgnient  of  those  who  framed  them,  and  of  the  BOYCreigns 
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who  ratified  them,  to  lay  down  eound  practical  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  nation.  It  is,  then,  I  apprehend,  from  the 
idea  that,  in  forming  a  code^  laws  will  be  created — that  it  need 
not  and  will  not  be  confined  to  those  in  existence  and  force — 
that  those  engaged  in  the  work  may  be  tempted  to  go  beyond 
their  province— that  some  objections  have  been  raised;  but  I 
must  repeat  that  they  ronst  be  strictly  enjoined  to  confine 
themselves  to  what  the  law  is ;  and  where  any  doubtful  eon- 
stniction  of  a  statute  or  conflict  in  decided  cases  may  arise^ 
they  should  not  put  their  own  construction  upon  it,  but  note 
it  specially  for  the  confide  ration  of  those  who  will  Imve  to 
supervise  their  work.  (It  may  be  a  committee  of  the  judges, 
or  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  some  other  body*)  It  does  not 
follow  that  by  adopting  the  term  ^  code,'  or  following  that 
system  of  arrangement,  its  compilers  would  be  authorised  *  jus 
dicere,'  as  well  as  'jus  dare.'  Other  objectors  there  are  who 
are  for  doing  nothing  in  the  matter — leaving  things  alone ;  if 
asked  for  a  reason  they  can  scarcely  give  onej  they  are  satis- 
fied with  our  present  want  of  system ;  with  such  we  need  not 
deah 

General  assent  calls  for  either  a  digest  or  a  code.  I  would 
again  remark  that  the  former  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  latter  j  as  may  be  shown  by  the  Indian  and 
American  Codes.  Doubtless,  the  principles  and  the  general 
prevailing  rule  of  law  must  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  before 
you  can  embody  it  in  any  number  of  abstract  propositions*  If 
the  rule  of  law  cannot  be  ascertained,  you  cannot  proceed  to 
codify ;  but  I  maintain  that  there  are  several  bmnche^  of  our 
law  which  are  now  so  simplified  and  so  certain,  that  the  codi- 
iying  those  branches  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  care  and  time, 
1  would  thus  distinguish  a  digest  from  a  code — ^a  digest  ls  the 
collection  of  illustrations  of  what  the  rule  of  law  is  which 
governs  any  given  subject,  as  gathered  from  Acts  of  Parlja- 
ment,  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  common  or  un- 
written law;  a  code  is  the  selecting  and  embodying  these 
several  scattered  legal  elements  in  one  compendious  whole, 
showing  in  simple  abstract  propositions  what  the  rule  of  law  is 
on  any  one  subject,  with  illustrations  and  modifications,  when 
necessary,  to  clear  up  or  explain  the  ofttimes  impossible  am- 
biguities of  language. 

*  I  believe,'  said  Lord  Moncrief^  in  hig  address  at  our  last 
meeting  at  Glasgow,  when  speaking  of  a  cpde — *  I  believe  aU 
that  is  necesstary  for  this  w^ork  is  a  serious  and  practical  com* 
mencement;  and,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  it,  I 
know  of  no  work  more  suited  to  this  association  for  the  amende 
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ment  of  the  law  than  the  preparation  of  a  specimen  code  on  one 
or  other  of  the  subjects  I  have  named.  The  specimen  might 
never  become  law,  but  it  would  teach  law-makers  how  it  might 
be  done.* 

The  CommissioDers  on  the  New  York  Code  state  in  their 
reportf  *  Great  opposition  was  raised  to  the  formation  of  the 
€ode?  j«flge«  were  hostile  to  it,  lawyers  were  hostile  to  it,  and 
did  all  thi^y  could  tg  prevent  its  completion,  but  in  vain ;  and 
ftow  that  it  has  been  adopted,  those  who  were  its  most  bitter 
oppooents  are  fain  to  admit  its  value/  That  the  completion  of 
&c(H3e  of  our  own  laws  would  equally  remove  the  scruples  of 
its  opponents,  may,  I  thinks  with  safety  be  predicted,  A  large 
portion  of  our  Statute  Law  has  been  revised  and  consolidated. 
We  can  now  therefore  ascertain  what  our  Statute  Law  actually 
is  to  a  ^'eat  extent,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Let  us  then 
proceed  at  once  with  our  Case  and  Commou  Law*  Employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  persons,  classifyiug  them  ac- 
coitling  to  their  special  knowledge  of  each  branch  of  law,  to 
perform  the  task,  and  time  and  money  will  be  the  only  impedi- 
menti.  From  this  combined  action  %vill  result  one  harmonious 
vhfile,  in  other  words  a  Code,  setting  forth  in  clear  and  definite 
language  the  rule  s^overning  each  particular  legal  point,  with 
the  authority  for  that  rule,  and  illnstrations  or  modifications 
where  necessary »  Submit  these  rules  to  the  approval  and  sauc- 
rioa  of  some  authorised  body.  When  so  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned ratify  them  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  an  Order  in 
CouDcih  We  shall  then  have  our  Laws  promulgated  in  a 
^ple,  clear,  and  unambiguous  form.  Such  are  the  steps,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  to  be  taken  to  effect  so  desirable  a  reaultj  and 
I  trust  I  may,  without  vanity,  add  that  my  own  experience  in 
f™ing  both  a  digest  of  one  branch  of  our  law,  and  also  a 
brief  code  of  our  marriage  law,  has  confirmed  me  in  this  con- 
diteion. 


M^fiuw  of  Current  Objections  to  the  Codification  of  the  Engliih 
Law,     By  Professor  Sheldon  Aaios, 

THE  position  of  the  argument  for  and  against  a  systematic 
republication  of  the  whole  body  of  English  law  has  greatly 
drifted  since  the  time  of  Bentham,  and  is  shifting  every 
*I*y-  It  is  no  longer  true,  if  it  ever  was,  that  the  body  of  the 
legal  profession  are  opposed  to  the  law  being  made  as  clear, 
^^i  a  knowledge  of  it  diffused  as  widely,  as  possible,  for  fear 
of  their  gains  being  in  danger*  They  know  well  enough  that 
*  general  distrust  of  the  law  is  as  unfavourable  to  the  well* 
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beiog  of  lawyers  as  of  every  one  ela€ ;  and  that  confidence  in 
the  law  must  be  based  on  the  possibility  of  the  detailed  rules 
of  law  being  accurately  interpreted  by  the  members  of  a  gkilled 
profession.  Confidence  in  the  law  means  multiplicity  of  in- 
dustrial and  Ci»mmercial  transactions  \  and  this  means  prD&- 
perifcy  and  wealth,  followed  by  increasing  demands  on  the 
servicea  of  those  whose  special  liinetion  it  is  to  investijpite  and 
expound  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  all  who  need  assistance. 
It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  at  the  present  day  lawyers^  as  a 
class,  are  favourable,  rather  than  opposed  ^  to  projects  for  ascer- 
taining and  simpliiying  the  law, 

Agaiuj  so  much  of  the  common  law  has^  during  the  last 
fifty  years  J  been  reduced  to  statute  law,  that  the  question  is 
now  rather  as  to  how  far  this  practice  of  turning  unwritten 
into  written  law  ought  to  lj>e  carried^  than  as  to  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  the  one  sort  of  law  to  the  other.  Almost  every 
one  agrees  that  the  Criminal  Consolidation  Statutes  have  been 
of  unmixed  utility*  The  large  portions  of  mercantile  and 
maritime  law  which  have  been  reduced  into  statute  law  owe  (in 
the  opinion  of  most)  such  defects  as  tbey  ha\*e,  not  to  being 
written,  but  to  being  written  badly.  The  greatest  measure  of 
law  reform  which  has  ever  been  taken  at  one  st^p,  and  upon 
which  expectation  now  eagerly  hangs ^  is  the  reduction  to  a 
simply  written  body  of  law  of  all  the  customs,  traditions,  and 
formalities  which,  taken  together,  have  been  orally  handed 
down  through  a  long  succession  of  ages  as  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice  in  this  country.  As  to  the  merits  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  this  great  scheme,  opinions  have  differed  greatly ; 
but  hardly  a  single  voice  has  been  heard  adverse  to  the  scheme 
in  its  most  essential  aspect  as  a  measure  for  turning  unwritten 
into  written  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  and  hopes  of  thc^e  who 
advocate  coditication  in  its  strict  sense  are  more  moderate  than 
of  old.  It  is  no  longer,  for  instance,  looked  for  as  jKissible 
that,  within  a  length  of  time  appreciable  by  political  prevision, 
English  Constitutional  Law  can,  as  a  whole,  be  reduced  to 
writing  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  each  State  of  ^e  Union »  fijnns  a  clearly  written 
Code.  Nor  are  the  advocates  of  codification  indifierent  to  the 
experience  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  French  and  other 
Codes  to  the  effect  that  the  Judicial  decisions  on  the  language 
of  the  Code  are  always  forming,  as  it  were,  a  crust  on  the  Co5e 
which  largely  detracts  from  the  merits  of  lucidity,  uniformity, 
and  certainty,  in  search  of  which,  above  all  else^  a  Code  is 
advocated.     The  advocates  of  an  English  Code  are  not  dis* 
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majed  bj  their  full  conaciousneas  of  these  and  otber  clifficultieB, 
If  their  enthusiasm  is  tempered ^  their  intellect  is  roused  to 
devise  expedients  for  meeting  what  thej  willingly  confess  tu 
be  tbe  inherent  weaknesses  of  written  as  contrasted  with  un- 
writttvn  law* 

It  may  then  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  codification  are  coming  nearer  together  as  time 
goes  on,  Nevertlxeless  the  speed  of  attainiDg  unanimity  may 
be  accelerated  by  taking  count  from  time  to  time  of  the  st^te 
of  the  argument,  and  thereby  helping  to  lift  it  forward  on  its 
wfty.  Sometimes*  the  mere  statement  of  an  argument  reduces 
the  force  of  it,  or  makes  its  real  value  seem  so  out  of  all  pro- 
portion less  than  its  apparent  value,  as  to  make  it  not  worth 
while  to  retain  it  for  what  remains  of  the  former. 

L  It  is  felt  then,  first,  that  there  are  complexities  and 
intriciieiea  in  the  structure  of  Knglish  law  which  are  peculiar 
to  it  IIS  a  system  ;  that  these  complexities  and  intricacies  are 
valuable  or  essential,  and  that  they  could  not  be  reproduced  or 
prejierved  in  a  system  of  written  law*  Such  characteristics  of 
Mgligh  law,  for  instance,  ai*e  the  feudal  element  in  the  Land 
Law  ;  tlie  relations  to  each  other  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  ; 
the  growth  side  by  side  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  on  the 
oie  hand,  and  of  Statute  Law  on  the  other ;  the  antiquariau 
peoaliarities  of  English  procedure,  and  the  constant  relations 
presftTTed  between  the  enormous  range  of  Commercial  Law 
tad  the  s|>ontaneous  changes  incessantly  going  on  in  actual 
iiiercantile  usage.  These  are  no  doubt  all  noticeable  stamps 
of  English  lawj  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  would 
undergo  no  small  amount  of  transibrmation  in  any  process  of 
iyatematic  republication  of  the  law  in  a  written  form. 

But  over  most  of  these  cherished  characteristics  the  hand 
of  fate  is  already  impending.  Incessant  legislative  changes  are 
a^imilating  the  law  of  realty  to  the  law  of  personalty ;  the 
bridal  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  is  already  celebrated ; 
^Utute  Law  is  session  by  session  swallowing  up  law  of  every 
"ther  *ort ;  even  commercial  usages  are  formulated  in  special 
Codes;  and  the  Judicature  Act,  like  an  iron  hammer,  is  pre* 
l»aria^  to  crush  into  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  both  the  strong 
^nd  the  weak  portions  of  the  ancient  fabric  of  procedure.  Thus 
*^e  tjuestion  is  not  how  can  the  ancient  Engfish  system  be  pre- 
served  intact,  but  how  can  it  be  transformed  with  the  least 
l^ssible  lo^.  The  advocate  for  codification  says  that  what 
>j>ust  come  some  time — and  is  coming  rapidly— had  better  be 
TOvely  and  deliberately  encountered,  and  that  piecemeal  and 
accid^otal  changes  can  have  no  attractiveness  in  themselves 
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Bupersor  to  those  which  are  consciously  introduced  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  will  and  the  intellect  It  is  better  %^ 
lose  no  time  in  rebuilding  the  house  on  a  definite  and  uniform 
plan,  preaervmgj  it  may  be,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
timber  and  the  old  architectural  lineaments,  than  to  let  it 
gradually  fall  to  pieces  and  to  have  to  reconstruct  each  part  by 
itself  without  any  regard  to  a  general  design  for  the  whole* 

II.  Another  objection,  which  is  rather  implicit  than  ex- 
plicit, and  therefore  is  not  often  stated  in  formal  language^ 
applies  with  much  greater  force  to  codification  in  the  strictest 
sense  than  it  does  to  a  variety  of  modes  of  digesting  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  law  which  are  often  dijroified  by  the  same  uame^ 

It  is  said  J  truly  enough,  that  codification,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  unity  in  systematic  arrangement  and  inflexible 
precision  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  then  alleged  that  Eng- 
lish law  has  come  to  be  in  a  condition  in  which  any  unity  of 
systematic  distribution  is  unattainable  ;  and  that  even  if  it  could 
be  obtained  by  Procrustean  violence,  the  loss  would  be  more 
than  the  gain.  Law  (it  is  justly  said)  is  commensurate  with 
the  whole  i-each  of  human  affairs,  and  it  can  no  moi'e  be  forced 
into  hard  and  artificial  moulds  than  these  muititudinous  eon- 
cems  can.  It  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  virtues  of  tlie  English 
Common  Law,  that  it  has  grown  out  of  the  real  demands  of 
society,  and  has  not  been,  as  many  a  Code  has,  imposed  from 
withotit  as  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  those  demands. 

Now  this  argument  contains  the  germ  <>f  important  truths 
which  must  never  be  forgotten.  If  used  to  limit  and  direct 
the  eftbrt^  of  the  codifier  its  importance  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. Rut  if  used  to  exalt  any  system  of  cust-omary  law- 
whatever  at  the  expense  of  any  contrasted  system  of  written 
law  which  might  be  substituted  for  it,  it  proves  a  great  deal 
too  much. 

Admitting  to  the  full  the  rich  copiousness  in  material,  and 
the  fine  adaptability  oi*  the  rules  of  the  English  Common  Law, 
still  the  question  remains  whether  the  confessed  disorder, 
voluminousness,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty  of  this  law  are  not 
becoming  such  gigantic  evils  as  to  call  for  the  substitution  of 
a  systematic  body  of  written  law,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
of  the  undeniably  valuable  elements  of  a  customary  system  of 
law? 

Furthermore,  whatever  inconveniences  beset  the  English 
Common  Law  in  its  present  form,  they  are  of  a  kind  which,  if 
left  to  themselves,  must  grow  with  the  national  growth  in 
wealth  and  population.  Therefore,  even  if  now  the  balance  of 
advantages  in  a  Code  and  in  a  joint  body  of  written  and  un- 
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Irritfc^n  kw  were  equal,  the  scale  must  be  constantly  inclining 

»  favour  of  a  Code,  till  the  time  comes  at  which  the  unwritten 

jftrtioiis  of  the  law  are  so  vast  and  yet  so  inextricable  that  even 

:!ie  most  intperfect  Code  is  grasped  at  m  an  indispensable  sub- 

titutc,     Kot  indeed  that  such  a  time  can  ever  really  arrive, 

ujv  more  than  the  time  arrives  at  which  the  coal  of  a  country 

is  ever  really  burnt  out*     An  ever-increasing  body  of  Statute 

litw  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  expiring  and  corrupting  mass  of 

the  unwritten  law,  and  the  nation  at  length  wakes  up  to  find 

it  haa*  in  spite  of  it-s  deliberate  intentions  to  the  contrary, 

idopted  to  itself  a  Code  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 

materials,   without   uuifonuity   of  plan  or  of  diction,  without 

relation  of  parts  t^  each  other  and  to  the  whole^  constructed  at 

ilifferent  epochs  as  accident  or  caprice  has  determined  j  and  yet 

asinveterately  fixed  and  immovable  aa  the  most  stable  elements 

of  the  English  Common  Law  are  at  pre.sent* 

II L  Another  objection  of  the  greatest  weight  h  urged 
a^imt  codification  ;  that  is^  the  inherentj  if  not  the  insuperable 
difBculty  of  the  task.  In  considering  the  meaning  of  this  ob- 
jwrfon/it  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  codification,  in  the  com- 
inoti  aense  of  the  term,  involves  at  the  least  three  distinct  and 
separable  processes,  and  that  the  objection  under  consideration, 
s^fara^  it  apphes,  applies  with  diflPerent  degrees  of  force  to 
eftch  (tf  them.  The  first  process  is  that  of  attaining  to  a  clear 
bowledge  of  the  actual  substance  of  the  law  to  be  codified ; 
tie  second  process  is  that  of  re-expression  of  that  luhstaiice  in 
f]rccisely  written  language,  paramount  attention  being  given  to 
(senainty  of  enunciation  and  to  convenience  of  arrangement 
for  purjKises  of  study  and  reference.  The  third  and  parallel 
process  is  that  of  introducing  such  a  minimum  amount  of 
legislative  change  in  the  substance  of  the  law  as  may  be  needed 
t^  fil!  up  accidental  gaps,  to  decide  between  conflicting  antho- 
rifees,  and  to  fix  the  meaning  of  such  ambiguous  terms  as  are 
ne«e&sarily  retained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  of  these  processes^  that  of 
attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  whole  exist- 
ing 6ysten}  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  presents  difficulties  of 
very  great  magnitude.  The  whole  process  of  anticipating  the 
eiiBtencc  of  a  legal  principle  is  entirely  alien  to  the  legal  and 
jidicial  mind  of  England.  The  law  figures  itself  to  the  legal 
imagination  as  evermore  floating  about  a  set  of  concrete  facts 
which  have  actually  occurred  ;  and  outside  these  facts  the  law 
i^eems  to  vanish  altogether.  Judges  refuse  to  commit  them- 
sdres,  and  counsel^  if  asked  their  opinion,  deal  only  in  doubts 
md  oonjecturcB.      Kevertheleas,  for   certain    purposes,   this 
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difficulty  is  got  over  in  practice.     Any  good  text-book  writer 
Btates  numbers  of  legal  principles  and  rules  \rith  a  considerable  ■ 
amount  of  generality^     The  same  is  constantly  being  done  by . 
the  dniughtijmen  of  Parliamentary  Bills  purporting  to  digest  J 
and  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  law  on  any  given  topic— as,, 
for  instance,  on  Bills  of  Exchange*  the   descent  of  Heal  and! 
Personal  Property,  Merchant  Shipping,  and  Assaults  against  | 
the  Person.     The  same  difficulty  is  being  constantly  overcome 
by  the  advocates  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere  of  legal  reforms, 
and  also  by  all  professors  and  teachers  of  English  law.     Thus 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  tlie  law   prospectivelTi 
however  hard  and  uncongenial,  is  by  no  means  unfaniiliar,  still 
less  impossible*     The  successful  achievement  of  it  needs  onlv  a 
sufficiently  potent  stimulus  applied  From  without* 

As  to  the  second  process,  the  republication  of  the  whole 
law  in  a  systematic  shape^  th«  difficulty  again  is  enormous  but 
by  no  means  insuperable.  The  defective  aiid  narrow  methods 
of  legal  education  up  to  the  present  time  have  no  doubt  put 
Englishmen  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  contending  with  purely j 
logical  obstacles.  It  was  only  too  recently  the  pride  of  an 
English  lawyer  to  ignore  and  despise  every  system  of  law  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  to  reserve  a  special  measure  of 
contempt  for  the  Roman  law. 

Though  these  insular  habits  of  mind  are  things  of  theJ 
past,  and  Roman  law  is  now  put  in  the  forefront  of  legall 
education,  yet  repentance  has  come  late,  and  the  seed  of  con- 
tented ignorance  has  borne  the  fruit  of  compulsory  destitution* 
No  highly  civilised  nation  is  so  poverty-stricken  as  England  in  a 
general  legal  pliraseology,  containing  terms  of  nnswervinfl 
meaning,  and  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  need 
legislative  expression  may  put  upon  them.  But  the  Eni^lish 
character  has  large  powers  of  assimilating  what  is  good,  and 
the  English  language  is  so  composite  and  rich  as  to  be  pecu* 
liarly  suited  to  becoming  the  vehicle  of  law.  Thus  every 
enconragement  awaits  the  effort  to  overcome  difficultly  of 
legal  expression  which  the  expeiiencc  supplied  by  every  new 
statute  shows  to  be  no  mere  halluciuation* 

The  last  proeesfi,  that  of  procuring  the  necessary  legislative 
assent  to  such  a  minunum  of  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
law  as  even  the  least  ambitious  Code  presupposes,  depends  for 
its  ready  performance  rather  on  the  casual  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  on  the  removal  of  any  permanent 
obstacles.  No  doubt  the  House  of  Commons  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  machinery  in  constant  use  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
obstruction.     But  it  is  fair  also  to  say  that  there  are  timea 
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-v^-hen  the  House,   being  well  supported  by  the  country  and 
-lender  the  guidance  of  a  Ministry  possessing  the  moral  confi- 
dence both  of  the  country  and  of  itself,  can  work  at  a  great 
l^islative  task   with  a  single   mind  and  a  single  will.     Its 
effective  use  of  Select  Committees,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a 
Clonmiittee  of  both  Houses,  suggest  the  mode  in  which  a  willing 
Souse  of  Commons  would  appropriately  deal  with  the  task  of 
codification  when  once  the  le^al  mind  was  sufficiently  at  one, 
tfid  the  public  outside  was  mterested  and  stirred.     The  real- 
question  18,  how  to  bring  this  about  ? 

IV.  Another  familiar  objection  to  codification  in  England  is 
lased  on  the  presumed  failure  or  imperfection  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Codes  which  have  been  made  in  foreign  countries. 
The  use  of  this  objection  is  a  natural  effort  of  self-defence 
against  the  reiterated  appeals  made  by  rash  advocates  of  codi- 
tcationy  who  have  made  the  most  unwise  use  of  the  analogies 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  so-called  '  Code '  (meaning 
thereby  the  Digest,  Institutes,  Code,  and  Novels)  of  Justi- 
nian, the  French  Code,  the  Anglo-Indian  Code,  the  New  York 
Code,  and  others.  The  fact  is  that,  whether  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  or  against  codification,  there  is  no  region  of  affairs  in 
which  instances  from  foreign  countries  and  other  times  are  so 
illusory  as  in  that  of  systematic  legal  reform.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  every  foreign  eflfort  at  codification  abundantly  shows 
that  such  Codes  as  have  been  made  owe  their  existence  either 
to  a  very  singular  coniibination  of  politicaJ  circumstances  wholly 
peculiar  to  the  country  at  a  special  crisis,  or  else  to  characteris- 
tics in  the  legal  system  of  the  country  which  were  purely 
national  and  have  no  parallel  elsewhere.  The  law  of  a  country 
in  its  entirety  is  the  supreme  expression  of  a  nation's  life, 
struggles,  moral  aspirations,  and  political  conceptions  as  pro- 
gressively developed,  it  may  be,  for  centuries.  What  amount 
of  formal  transformation  the  law  can  undergo  without  national 
loss  must  depend  upon  a  review  of  all  the  national  circum- 
stances at  a  given  time,  and  no  answer  given  to  the  inquiry  as 
conducted  in  one  country  can  have  any  but  a  very  remote 
application  to  another.  The  great  value  of  foreign  examples  is 
to  point  the  lesson  that  there  is  a  general  or  universal  move-» 
ment  in  all  progressive  nations  towards  the  conversion  of  un- 
written into  written  law ;  that  Codes  of  a  tolerable  amount  of 
excellence  have  actually  been  compiled  under  circumstances 
not  more  hopeful  dian  those  presented  by  the  English  Common 
Law  at  this  day ;  and  that  nations  possessed  of  a  high  amount  of 
dviliaatioB  do  actually  oiaintain  their  existence  even  though 
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their  un^Titteii  law  bears  an  iiifinitesimalljr  small  proportion  to 
the  written. 

As  a  more  general  answer  to  all  objections  to  codification 
in  England  at  the  present  day,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  so 
much  that  they  are  without  foundation  as  that  their  significance 
and  weight  are  made  too  much  of;  whiloj  on  the  other  hand, 
the  importance  of  the  positive  argument  in  favour  of  n  Code, 
while  not  wholly  ignored,  is  yet  seriously  underrated.  The 
time  is  more  and  more  nearly  approaching,  as  was  indicated 
before  J  when — unless  by  the  aid  of  a  succession  of  statutory 
apparitions  ex  maehmd  the  evil  be  disguised  and  abated — the 
unwieldy  bulk,  the  hazardous  uncertainty,  and  the  hideous 
incongruity  of  the  English  law,  as  a  whole,  i^ill  become  so  ^ 
intolerable  as  seriously  to  affect  the  national  progress.  Even  an 
imperfect  Code  may  then  be  welcomed  or  rendered  indigp  en  sable. 
It  may  be  wiser  to  anticipate  this  epoch,  and  in  a  time  of 
national  prosperity ,  wealth,  security,  and  advancing  knowledge 
to  enter  on  the  construction  of  as  perfect  a  Code  as  the  national 
intellect  can  hope  to  create. 

There  are  a  variety  of  positive  reasons  for  the  construction 
of  a  true  Code  which  the  objectors  cither  leave  out  of  sight  or 
give  insufficient  heed  to.  The  necessity  of  facilitating  the 
task  of  judges,  profes^sional  lai\Ters,  and  (possibly)  of  suitors  is 
sufficiently  recognised.  But  the  influence  of  a  Code  on  legal 
and  general  education,  and  on  general  manners  and  morals, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  too  high  a  value.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  for  a  country  when  the  only  notion  of  the  country's 
law  19  obtainable  through  the  coarse  scenes  of  litigation  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  as  though  law  never  operated  nor  existed 
except  when  it  was  set  at  naught-  The  influence  of  a  good 
Code  must  be  to  render  the  whole  bidk  of  the  law  familiar  in 
the  mouth  as  household  words.  The  reeult  would  be,  not  (as 
some  suppose)  to  generate  a  spirit  and  habit  of  litigation,  hut 
to  diffuse  a  deep  and  widespread  sentiment  of  legal  riffht  This 
instinctive  sense  of  legal  rights  that  is,  of  the  realm  of  free 
and  uncontrolled  action  which  the  State  marks  out  for  each  in 
the  interest  of  all— tends  to  beget  a  constant  recollection  of  the 
claims  which  each  person  has  on  the  consideration  of  others, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  legitimate  assumptions  which  each 
one  is  entitled  to  make  on  behalf  of  himself.  Thus  a  prevalent 
sentiment  of  the  hard  and  clear  lines  of  legal  right  enlivens  and 
strengthens  the  sentiment  of  moral  right.  Each  one  learns 
increasingly  to  respect  his  neighbour,  while  he  learns  also  to 
know  more  and  more  infallibly  how  much  is  due  to  himself. 
The  secondary  influence  of  law  thus,  by  the  popularising  of  legal 
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^1?S,  tecomes  of  tlie  mmi  beneficent  sort.  It  is  ecarr nly  ticces- 
etty  to  dwell  upon  the  value  which  a  well  systematised  Code 
^ould  fKi^ees  in  the  professioDal  edii cation  of  lawyerSj  and 
indeed  m  education  generally.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  pre^ 
seut  for  the  teacher  to  impart j  or  for  the  student  to  acq u ire,  a 
coin  pre  hensive  view  of  every  part  of  the  law.  Under  the 
Ttlljrmed  system  of  judicature  this  acquisition  is  becoming 
mare  iimi  more  important  for  the  professional  lawyer,  ^vhile  for 
the  intellectual  objects  of  the  general  etudent  universality  of 
riew  is  of  primary  moment.  On  both  grounds  it  Tvere  even  to 
be  wished  that  a  Code  even  no  more  pretentious  than  the  Insti- 
tytcs  of  Justinian  were  issued  by  public  authority  iolely  for  the 
tc  of  the  young.  Foreigners,  who  now  grievously  complain 
Ftbe  inscrutable  mystery  of  English  law^,  would  share  largely 
ifldie  gain,  and,  the  form  of  her  law  being  brought  into  har- 
uioay  with  that  of  other  countries,  England  would  for  the  first 
time  have  the  advantage  opened  up  to  her  of  being  able  to 
the  substance  of  her  legal  system  to  the  intelligent 
rittcism  of  Europe, 


DISCUSSIOK. 

Mr.  SriMrANT  Cox  (Londcm), — One  would  be  desiroua  of  looking 
It  this  qu^arioa  from  a  practical  point  ol'  view,  and  tti stead  of  asking 
wktber  it  is  desirable  that  we  fcbould  have  a  Code,  to  inquire  if  H  be 
pracucAble  and  possible  for  xm  to  have  one.  No  two  prsone  will  differ 
its  to  the  desinibletiesa  of  having  a  Code  if  that  object  can  be  accom- 
jJisljod  \  but  when  we  at'e  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  a  Society  tliat  intenda 
jifc^minently  to  be  a  practical  one,  we  ougkt  to  inquire,  not  whether  a 
Codt  is  desimblei  but  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  of  our  l>eing 
able  to  obtain  one.  Il  is  useless  in  diacusaing  this  question  for  us  to  close 
our  eyes  to  tbe  oondition  under  which  all  legislative  action  in  this  country 
is  t&ken.  The  first  st«p  towards  niakiiig  a  Code  is  to  find  good  men  to 
BLtk^j  it  Perhaps  we  should  not  have  in  neb  drffieiiltj  in  finding  them  ; 
bTil  that  would  be  the  least  part  of  the  work.  A  univer^l  Code  of 
liwt  for  thia  country  couid  not  be  attempted  at  once^-we  should 
kvc  to  do  it  in  fractiuns ;  we  have  had  two  ittManoes  of  atiempta  in 
that  ^ii^ection.  Some  jears*  ago  an  attempt  was  niade  to  codiJy  the 
Criaiijuil  Law,  and  a  very  admirable  Code  was  framed,  though  not  sub- 
iniUi!d  tc*  tlje  LegtBhiture,  but  nothing  came  of  it*  Again,  a  few  years 
a^»o  Lord  C^>leridg<*^  when  Attorney -Gen  era!,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  bill,  drawn  by  ilr.  FitrjameH  Stephens,  for  codifying 
'  \  Law  of  Evidence.  That  bill,  although  introduced  to  the  Legislature 
«r  ftinjh  favoumbb  auspicea,  perished  in  its  birth.  Let  us  ae^ 
L  would  be  the  fate  of  a  bill  codifying  the  law  introduced  into  the 
Hatiae  of  Comuions,  In  the  lirst  place,  every  portion  o£  the  law  from 
tlic  beginniiig  to  the  end  would  be  thrown  open  tor  discuf^iouj  and  the 
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delmte  would  be  practicalJj  endUes.     Is  it  possible  under  e^dsting  clr- 
ciimistaiicesj   aad  iookiug  at  the  present  gtate  of   legislative  business, 
that  without  a  complete  revolution  in  our  jjrocedure   we  c^uld  hope 
to  pss  tbrouji^b  botli  Uou^^  in  a  single  session  a  bill  of  this  kind, 
which  would  be  almost  aure  to  be  discussed  word  for  word  ?     But  even 
supposing  iljAt  such  a  bill  were  passed j  and  that  we  were  successful  in 
obtaining  a  Codt%  the  next  difficulty  ivould  be  in  its  practical  application. 
The  vesry  first  qiieaiion  that  would  arise  upon  the  first  cause  tried  would 
be  what  was  the  tniaalng  of  a  p^irtieultir  word  in  the  Codei  and  the 
question  would  liave  to  be  argued  by  two  coiuisel  of  equal  skillj  who 
would  refer  to  iJl  the  cases  and  to  all  the  statutes  in  w^Mch  the  word 
had  occurred,  or  in  which  an  imerpreution  had  been  put  upon  it.     I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  the  obtaining  a  Code  would  materially  abbre- 
viate the  process  of  our  law.     But  it  would  be  otherwise  with  a  digest, 
which  would  merely  expreefl  the  exi?iting  Jaw  as  it  stands  in  the  sam«  - 
words  upon  which  no  fresh  diF^ciii^Hlon  would  arise*     The  next  best  step 
to  codify  the  whole  law  would  be  to  introduce  measures  digesting  the 
law  in  paiticular  branches.     It  would  be  most  convenient  and  right  thai 
we  should  have  consolidating  statutes,  which  have  done  much  good,     ll 
is  true  that  to  consolidate  the  law  branch  by  branch  would  take  a  great 
many  years  to  carry  out,  but  it  would  be  better  tc»  loliow  that  course 
rather  than  to  attempt  coditi cation  on  a  larger  scale,  aO  such  attempts 
having  fmled  in  this  country.     1  must  differ  from  Mr.  Daniel,  when  he 
j-aya  that  the  lawyers  of  New  York  are  satisfied  with  their  Code.    I  can 
assure  httn  that  tliey  are  ibr  from  being  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  they 
are  warning  Uii  ajrainat  codilication.    Their  Code  of  one  volume  has  been 
by  repated  decisions  expanded  into  a  considerable  number  of  volumes, 
and  in  ray  opinion  the  new  Judicature  Act  will  lead  to  precisely  the 
same  result.     That  will  be  the  result  of  uniting  equity  and  coDuncm 
law»     Before  twtlve  months  are  over  you  will  see  such  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion and  dtlliculty  occasioned,  that  »o  far  irom  injuring  the  lawyers^  the 
operation  of  the  statute  will  multiply  their  busiaesiB  tenfold.       Every 
new  rule  will  give  rise  to  questions  of  priictice  wdiich  will  cause  gr^it] 
difficulties.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Goiamoa  Law  judges  that  the] 
Judicature  Act  will  for  the  next  ten  years  give  rise  to  such  a  niaaa  of  J 
coniueion     and     difBculty    as     never    was    known    in    the    Engli^'4 
Courts.     We  have  had  many  con^atulatioas  ofiered  to  us  upon  thi 
change  that  will  take  place  under  the  Judicature  Act,  but  those  con- 
gmtuJationa  proceed  entirely  from  the  equity  lawyers — we  have  none 
Irom  the  common  lawyers.     The  reason  tliat  we  hear  these  eongratula- 
tions  fi-otn   one   c!aiss  of  lawyers  only  is  because  the  Judicature  Act,;! 
iastejul  of  amalgamating  common  law  and  equity,  will  have  the  \ 
of  substituting  equity  ibr  common  law.     In  conclui*iou^  1  beg  to  slated 
that  in  my  opinion  we  cannot  fairly  hope  to  do  more  than  consolidate 
our  statutes— a  work  that  is  now  being  carried  out, 

Mr,  II.  T.  YoL'KG  (London).^ — 1  should  be  eorry  if  we  were  to  waste 
our  energies  upon  what  is  impracticable,  when  there  is  so  much  that 
requires  our  attention  that  is  practicable*  Dr,  Waddilove  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  some  practical  questions  which  deserve  our  attention^ 
titich  for  injE^tance  4is  whether  a  Minister  d'  Justice  should  be  appointed, 
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mt)i3  whether  the  statiitea  ahonld  not  be  revised  and  properly  indexed. 
Our  moiie  of  proce^liiig  4>y  consolidating  o«r  bisitutt'a  hjis  viisitly  itir- 
proved  our  English  law,  and  1  should  therefore  wLgh  to  sei^  that  system 
more  ftilly  carried  out,  I  also  hope  IJiat  we  Hhall  have  improved  treatises 
prepared  from  the  reduced  number  of  consolidated  star  12 tea  to  form 
practical  handbooks  from  which  all  claseea  in  this  country  may  gain 
iome  feuowjedge  of  the  principles  of  our  law,  and  which  will  thua 
rdixiorre  from  us  the  stigma  of  being  a  people  utterly  ignorant  of  itj 
owe  Ifiwa^  I  think  that  Dr*  WaddiJove  gives  foreigners  too  much  credit 
ibr  poftteffiing  a  knowledge  of  thetr  law»,  and  that  if  they  were  exa- 
mined on  the  subject  they  would  nest  bo  fourid  to  know  more  about 
th^r  own  laws  than  the  Kime  claasee  of  Englishnien  know  about  oui* 
Inwm  1  fully  admit  that  we  ought  to  use  our  utmost  endeavoura 
to  simphfy  our  laws  as  far  aa  possible;  but  we  must  not  forget 
thai  fiur  rule^  of  law  are  not  fixed ^  and  with  onr  con tt Dually 
Tmrying  rules  to  meet  the  e.Tigencies  of  modem  life  we  shall  never 
reftcb  the  point  when  all  our  la  wit  can  be  written  and  fixed  in  a 
Code.  Dr.  Waddilove  seemed  to  consider  that  a  Code  wa»  only  inteiided 
to  define  the  law,  and  not  to  make  it ;  hut  if  we  are  only  going  to  de- 
fine the  law  we  shall  merely  be  preparing  a  digest,  and  not  a  Code*  In 
&  Code  tbe  principles  of  law  should  be  laid  down  to  guide  us,  whether 
now  ^ming  part  of  our  written  or  unwritten  law:  I  do  not  think  that 
m  mere  digest  would  effect  much  more  than  we  are  now  doing— namely, 
eonsolidiiting  our  law.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  our  lawa 
oonaolidatedf  and  that  treattsen  which  shs!!  give  ua  a  short  coTOpendinm 
of  ill  «?vH*al  branches  will  be  prepared  by  profesKional  mim  to  form  the 
busia  of  the  legal  education  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  GmaoE  Hurst  (Bedford). — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
in  impoa^ibilitiea,  but  I  think,  atler  listening  to  Dr.  Waddilove,  that  a 
amplification  aod  a  codification  of  onr  laws  are  practicable^  and  may^ 
be  aooompHfihed  very  easily,  1  believe  that  a  change  In  that  direction 
wottJd  be  for  the  interest  of  the  legal  profession ^  as  well  as  for  the 
geecml  intereat  of  society.  The  confusion  that  at  present  exists  in  our 
law  mnd  the  uncertainty  of  the  renult  prevent  people  Irom  plunging  into 
litigation  aiid  eren  from  asserting  their  rights.  The  con.«equence  is  that 
numbers  of  people  submit  to  considerable  wrong  rather  than  reaort  to 
the  law,  whereas  if  the  law  were  simplified  and  codified  the  public 
would  be  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection^  and  to  enforce  its 
provisions  against  those  who  had  injured  them,  I  have  known  in- 
stances in  which  people  have  refused  to  assert  their  rights,  and  have 
submitted  to  im^x>sition  and  to  Iraudj  rather  than  run  the  risk  of*  going 
to  law^  which  they  regarded  aa  the  worst  of  the  two  evils.  I  am  con- 
▼tneed^  not  otily  that  Bomething  ought  to  be  done,  but  that  if  we  went 
lesolntely  to  work  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  waj  of  eodifl- 
cation. 

Mr.  Alexani>er  Beattie  (London), — As  a  Justice  of  the  PeAce, 
and  ihert^fore  as  one  who  has  had  to  administer  the  lawa  of  this 
country,  I  have  llaftened  with  deep  attention,  not  only  to  Dr*  Wadditovc 
and  Mr.  Daniel,  but  to  the  philosophical  and  interesting  remarks  of 
Proleaaor  Sheldon  Amos.     In  my  opinion  we  can.  do  nothing  in  the 
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way  of  Bimplifying  our  laws,  unless  we  can  first  codiij  tbem.  Mr. 
Young  has  advocated  consolidation  of  our  laws,  and  has  said  that  we 
want  such  a  simple  general  statement  of  our  law  as  would  be  sufficieat 
for  those  who  had  to  resort  to  it.  I  think  that  our  sanitary,  iicenaiog, 
and  bastardy  laws,  and  all  other  laws  with  which  magistrates  have  to 
deal,  ought  at  least  to  be  consolidated  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  m 
that  those  who  have  to  administer  them  may  not  have  much  di£BciiIt]f 
in  grasping  them.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  country.  It  will  be  found  that  tJie  queskioo 
of  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  will  be  one  of  the  fint 
difficulties  which  we  shall  have  to  encounter. 

Dr.  Waddilove  (I-^ndon). — Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  has  told  us  that  the 
Indian  and  American  Codes  are  not  everything  that  can  be  desired, 
and  that  therefore  we  cannot  have  a  satisfaciory  Code  for  this  country. 
I,  however,  hold  in  my  hand  a  small  book  which  contains  a  complete 
Code  of  the  laws  of  marriage  of  our  own  country.     It  is  entitled  '  Tbe 
Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,'  by  Alfred  Waddilove,  D.CX.     That 
book  was  written  long  before  Lord  Moncrief  made  his  speedi  last  yec^, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  objects     to 
which  this  Society  should  direct  its  attention  as  furnishing  an  example 
of  a  Code.    I  believe  that  if  we  deal  with  the  law  in  branches,  we  sfaLsU 
be  able  easily  to   codify  it.     I  have  already  digested  the  lawa      of 
marriage,  but  that  occupies  four  times  the  space  of  this  book  wb^^ch 
contains  the  whole  of  the  law  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  Co^ 
In  my  opinion  the  law  may  eventually  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  t 
Code,  and  I  hope  that  the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Act  will  feciUfccOe 
that  being  done.     I  hope  that  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  this  questmon, 
and  I  trust  that  many  of  you  will  live  to  see  a  Code  of  English  I  caw, 
similar  to  that  of  India,  established  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.). — I  entirely  share  in  The 
hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Waddilove  that  some  of  those  present  may  1  m 
to  see  the  establishment  of  an  English  Code — not  like  the  0<Dde 
Napoleon  nor  the  Roman  Code,  because  I  should  not  be  satisfied  if  oun 
were  not  a  much  better  Code  than  those.  The  French  Code  is  so  over- 
whelmed with  decisions,  that  it  is  literally  true  that  they  amount  to 
twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  Code  itself,  rendering  it  almost  imposai  ble 
for  the  law  to  be  ascertained  with  precision  upon  any  particular  point. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  a  hurry  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Napoleon,  and  it 
was  done  in  a  very  rough  and  abstract  manner.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  saying — 

fircvis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio. 

As  regards  the  Roman  Code,  Professor  Amos  knows  the  criticism  that 
has  been  passed  upon  it.     The  Roman  lawyers  were  in  too  great  a 
hurry  in  preparing  it,  for  whereas  Justinian  allowed  them  ten  years  in 
which  to  do  the  work,  they  got  through  it  in  three  years,  and   the 
result  was,  as  Chancellor  Kent  8aid,  that  it  abounds  with  obscurities 
and  contradictions,  while  it  is  extremely  ill-arranged.     In  saying  thi« 
I  am  referring  to  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  which  are  twenty  times  tta* 
bulk  of  the  Institutes.     The  whole  tiling  bears  the  marks  of  hastes. 
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But  wbile  I  ejcpress  thi^  opinion,  let  me  as  ^  lawyer  acqwi  t  myself  us 
4f  a*  1  can  of  the  charge  of  not  entertaining  sufficient  admiiaUon  for 
that  work,  becausef  with  all  ita  faults^  I  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest 
monimeut  of  human  wisdom  ever  raised,  and  the  more  one  is  ac* 
qo&inted  with  it  the  more  one  Is  confirmed  in  that  belief.  It  ib^  how- 
crer,  quite  posaible  at  the  present  day  to  construct  an  English  Code, 
wbich  alio  aid  be  very  much  better  than  the  Roman  Code,  provided  we 
CAQ  get  over  the  difliculty  which  will  have  occurred  to  all  who  have 
reflected  upon  the  subject.  All  the  great  Codes  of  Romei  France,  and 
India  have  been  the  work  of  despotic  governments,  Justinian  could 
"ttact  what  laws  he  pleased ;  ne  had  no  one  but  himself  to  consult  on 
^  matter.  The  will  of  the  prince  waa  law.  The  Codes  of  Fmnce 
ind  bdia  were  drawn  up  under  similar  circumatiinces,  because  our 
nik  in  India  is  practically  a  despotism.  It  is  in  our  Parliamentary 
BjfBteia  of  making  lawa  that  our  real  difficulty  lies.  A  committee  of 
^wat  lawyers  presided  over  by  a  despotic  prince  is  a  much  better  body 
ftt  dfawJDg  up  a  code  than  a  representative  assembly  would  be,  for  in 
the  latter  case — - 

Quot  homines,  tot  ««nteattie. 

^  n  representative  assembly,  every  part  of  a  code  would  be  fought 
OTeraiter  the  fashion  of  dogs  iighting  over  a  bone.  That  this  diffi- 
^ty,  however,  is  not  ineuperable,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  since 
*h*  Code  Napoleon  was  drawn  up  nearly  every  constitutional  State 
«»  lumpe  has  adopted  a  Code.  Thus  PniSMia,  Austria^  Belgium, 
wly,  Sweden,  Hussia^  and  even  China,  as  far  as  die  crimioal  law  is 
^ottc^Tned,  have  adopted  Codes.  It  is  only  our  own  couniryj  some  of 
CwitcDfl  o£  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  States  of  America,  which 
we  Dot  adopted  a  Code  in  some  f<frm  or  another,  and  probably  in 
coQaequence  of  the  diiEcuIty  of  carrying  a  Code  through  popular 
*«emblies.  But  that  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable  is  proved  by 
)h*  feet  that  we  are  gradually  codifying  our  statute  law ;  such,  for 
^^tttftnee,  as  the  statutes  relating  to  offences  against  the  person,  ^'hey 
brought  into  oue,  and  tlie  offences  and  punishments  were 

I  and  thrown  into  new  forms  and  language,  adhering  as  lar  ai» 

PWdible  to  that  of  the  old  statutes.  There  was  not  a  single  section  of 
^*  new  statute  upon  which  captious  persons  might  not  liave  raised 
^l^teion,  Nevertheless,  that  statute  was  carried  through  Parliament 
^  a  aiugle  session.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  ttj  other  con- 
*<>IidjitiDg  statute,  such  aa  thai  which  consolidated  the  Public  Ilealtli 
^^%  which  was  passed  last  session.  Any  one  who  knows  what  the 
^f^  of  the  law  with  regard  to  public  health  was  before  the  con- 
^lidating  statiite  was  passed,  will  appreciate  the  benefit  that  that 
^tute  has  conferred  upon  the  country,  because  the  old  law  was 
ejiougl,  (Q  addle  the  brains  of  any  one  who  attempted  to  grasp  it*  1 
^J^*ik,  theretbre,  that  recent  legi^^lation  affords  a  sufficient  answer  to 
tn^  objection  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  code  because  it  would 
**^^i<>n  «o  much  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  every  one 
^  ite  sections.  I  am  not  sore  that  the  main  r^sou  why  these  bills 
'Jf*'*?*  pftis  is  that  they  do  not  come  on  until  about  the  month  of 
^^gtiil,  when  the  season  for  grouse -shooting  is  approaching,  and  the 
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Houi^e  of  Commons,  weary  whli  continual  fighting  and  diecuBsion, 
deppafch  evei-}' thing  like  grace  before  dinner.  There  ia  no  doubt  that 
a  very  learned  comuiisaioiL  composed  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
the  kingdom,  including  the  present  Lord  Cliaii<jellor,  has  declared  that 
the  work  of  conKolidation  of  our  law  ca-G  only  be  effected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  couutryt  deTotiiig  their  entire 
time  to  earrj-^ing  out  the  object,  I  may  add  that  those  lawyers  wjust 
be  highly  |jaid  tor  their  services,  and  indeed  it  is*  a  queittion  of  money 
that  ia  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing*  Some  people  perhaps  do  ooc 
know  what  the  preparation  of  a  really  good  English  Code  would  cost. 
The  e:?i>eTiB€  ot  it  would  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr-  Daniel. — Half  the  price  of  a  ship  of  war? 

The  Chairmak. — Yes;  the  ship  of  war  that  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  the  other  day  cost  twice  as  much  aa  a  good  Code  would  have 
done,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  all 
times  more  ready  to  devote  Imlf  a  million  to  warlike  purposes  than 
5^000/,  to jmy  a  single  extra  judge  for  the  purposes  of  justice  to  suitors. 
That  is  the  real  obstacle  Ijing  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing;  and 
if  we  cannot  by  agitation  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  voting  the  funds  requihsite  for  the  purpose,  we  sliall  not 
get  it  done.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  bring  Ibrwanl  thii  subject  as 
a  standing  dish  year  after  year  at  these  meetings,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  Legislature  adopts  our  views  on  the  matttfr.  If  the 
proposal  be  adopted,  it  will  take  years  to  carry  it  out^  as  the  con- 
iiolidation  of  the  law  xhould  be  done  piece  by  piece  without  hurry. 
If  the  work  is  finished  ten  years  hence,  1  think  we  shall  have  good 
reason  to  (eel  satisiied  with  the  result  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 
I  may  aay,  after  what  haw  fallen  from  some  gentlemen  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  that  I  highly  approve  of  the  Judicature  Act,  and, 
althoiigh  I  am  a  common  lawyer,  I  think  that  the  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  our  procedure  before  the  Act  was  passed  was  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilised  country.  In  no  other  civilised  country  in  tlte  world  have 
two  geparate  and  contrary  systems  of  law  subsisted  side  by  aide*  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Homan  Prcetors  exercised  at  one  time  a 
sort  of  equitable  jurisdiction^  but  thfit  jurisdiction  was  dane  away  with 
by  the  Justinian  Code.  I  think  that  the  Judicature  Act  will  be  of 
immense  practical  value  to  the  country.  Although  I  am  perfectly 
seniible  that  for  some  few  years  to  come  it  will  occasion  considerable 
inconvenience,  especially  to  lawyers  who  w^ill  hare  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  practice  under  it^  which  probably  is  the  reaswju  why 
we  do  not  hear  them  commend  it,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  on  the  whole 
it  will  operate  beneficially  to  the  profession.  It  is  one  ot'  the  infirmitiea 
of  human  natuie  that  men  do  not  like  to  be  put  out  of  their  old  way*s 
and  I  am  airaid  the  lawyers  are  not  exempt  lh>m  human  intirmltiea*  The 
Judicature  Act  was  originated  by  very  eminent  men,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  will  see  the  profession  generslly 
become  recontuled  to  it,  and  become  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  great 
and  important  measure  of  law  reform. 
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AT  a  time   when  we   have  just  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Courts  of  Common  Lavv^  and  Equity  into  one  High  Court  of 
Justice,  it  maj  seem  inconsistent  and  retrograde  to  proj>ose  the 
eitabiishnient  t>f  any  tribunal  of  superior  jurisdiction,  unlimited 
as  to  amount,  which  is  to  have  anything  less  than  as  complete  a 
jurisdiction  as  any  other  superior  court,  but  when  we  recollect 
that  the  JutJiciUure  Act  of  last  Session  provides  far  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy    and  the    Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrim<>nial 
Causes,  existing  with  a  separate  j  urisdict ion  and  a  separate  pro- 
cedure,  we  may  be  better  able  to  accept  the  probability  that 
the  days  of  tribunals  of  limited  jurisdiction  have  not  entirely 
parsed  away*     The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  last  Session 
also  provides  a  special  machinery  for  assessing  claims  under 
that  Act,     Perhaps,  however,  the  most  prominent  instance  of  a 
special  tribunal,  created  by  recent  legislation  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  and  necessities  of  modern  times,  is  the  Court 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  created  by  36  and  37  Vic.,  c.  48, 
being  *  An    Act  to   make  better  provision  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith.*     This  Act  transferred  from  one 
if  the  ordinary  tnbunals  of  the  landn,  viz. ^  the  late  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  certain  jurisdic- 
ticm  OS  to  railways  and   canals,  where  complaints  were  made 
by  one  company  against  another,  or  by  anj  one  of  the  public 
^drist  a   railway  or    canal  company,     I  think  it  may  be  said 
ibrt  this   court   has   satisfactorily    answered  the   purpose  for 
*luch  it  was  created,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  minds  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  it  are  much 
bttter  performed  than  when  they  were  perfonned  by  the  Court 
^f  Common  Pleas,  a  court  which  has  never  wanted  the  reputa- 
ttoa  of  the  brightest  legal  learning  and  experience.     This  in- 
stajiee  may   perhaps  get  rid  of,  or  at  any  rate  diminish,  the 
i^^J'Cf.  of  the  objection  that  may  at  the  outset  be  raised  against 
special  tribunals  in  any  form*    If  this  modern  instance  ia  worth 
^v thing  for  this  purpose,  it  may  he  further  remarked  that 
J**t*  tribunal  is  com|K)sed  of  three  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
has  legal  experience  and  the  other  the  experience  of  railway 
husiness,     I  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  I  only  men- 
**0Q  this  instance  as  showing  a  case  of  a  modern  special  tribunal 
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composed  of  miods  of  competent  experience  proving  successfuL 
It  may  be  supposed  that  ray  object  is  to  deal  witli  this  i|ue8- 
tion  as  affecting  claims  for  bodily  injuries  against  railway 
companies*  I  des^ire  to  remove  such  an  impression  at  the  out- 
set.  The  question  is  specially  framed  to  meet  the  case  of 
bodily  injuries,  and  I  consider  the  question  with  regard  to 
claims  for  bodily  injuries  against  whomsoever  brought^ 
whether  against  railway  companies  or  other  persona.  It  is,  of 
course,  useless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  railway  companies 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  creation  of  any  special  tnbnnal, 
because  the  majority  of  claims  for  bodily  injuries  will  be 
brought  against  railway  companies*  The  grounds  on  which  I 
wonla  claim  the  necessity  of  a  special  tribunal  are:  L  To  pro- 
vide uniformity  of  remedy.  2*  To  provide  a  tribunal  possess- 
ing the  proper  and  necessary  techmcal  knowledge,  3,  To 
provide  against  fraud  by  claimants.  4.  To  provide  against  op- 
pression by  influential  and  wealthy  defendants. 

Unifohmity  of  Remedy. — Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
some  cases  than  the  large  amount  of  damages  given  far  appa- 
rently  small  injury,  and  in  others  the  small  amount  of  damages 
awarded  for  manifestly  severe  injuries.  Now,  had  the  same 
jury  awarded  the  damages  in  each  case,  the  damages  won  hi 
have  been  uniformly  large  or  small*  I  have  seen  a  jury 
award  a  raaid-of-all-work  the  sum  of  200/.  for  a  temiwirary  in- 
jury to  the  shoulder,  wdierc  50/,  would  have  been  ordinarily 
considered  ample  compensation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  cases  where  the  damages  awarded  have  been  ranch 
too  smalL  However,  in  the  cases  in  which  railway  companies 
have  been  defendants,  my  own  observation  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  excessive  damages  rather  than  insufficient 
damages  is  the  rule,  but  this  excess  is  so  various  that  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  recollection  that  the  jury  are  very 
capricious,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  curb  on  the  indulg- 
ence of  that  caprice.  The  courts  are  always  slow  to  disturb 
the  finding  of  the  jury  on  matters  within  their  pronnce,  and 
excessive  as  damages  may  seem  to  the  ordinary  opinion  of  men 
of  business,  yet  the  court  requires  clear  demonstration  of  the 
excels  before  it  will  disturb  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  this 
clear  deraonstration  can  seldom  be  given.  There  are  no  defi- 
nite rules  by  which  damages  in  this  class  of  cases  can  be  as- 
sessed |  the  judge  can  only  state  to  the  jury  in  general  terms 
the  rule,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  the  rule^  of  damages,  defining 
the  injuries  in  respect  of  which  damages  are  recoverable,  and 
the  damages  may  be  meted  out  by  the  jury  with  a  liberal  or  a 
sparing  hand;  and  although  they  may  err  in  either  direction, 
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y^i,  u  file  Si  there  is   somethings  outrageous  in    the  aniDuiit 

mrtled,  the  courts  are  always  slow  to  interfere  hy  awarding  a 

fpesh  trial,  or  liy  aft'ording  means  far  reducing  the  damaj^eei* 

This  want  of  uniformity  hiiti  the  effect  of  doing  injustice ;  otteu 

mare  b  recovered  than  meets  the  real  loss  siistaiDed ;  often  a 

ioialler  aum   im  awarded  than  really  compensates  the  injurcil 

ENirty.     A  tribunal  of  a  more  permanent  character  would  be 

better  able  and  more  likely  to  act  on  definite  rules,  and  both 

jiUiutifik  itnd  defendants  would  be  better  able  to  ascertain  their 

real   riglit^.      This  chance  of  obtaining  large  and   excessive 

dwniiges  operates  to  promote  gambliug  and  frauds  particularly 

m  the  cjises   of   claims   for   bodily   mjuries  against  railway 

companies* 

To   PayviDK  a  Tribunal    possessing   the   peoper 

AKI»    NECESSARY     TECHNICAL    KNOWLEDGE.— One    of    the 

chief  causes  of  the  fraud  and  uncertainty  attending  the  con- 
duct and  decision  of  claims  fi.»r  bodily  injuries  ia  the  necessary 
incapacity  of  shrewd  men  of  business  to  decide  satis  fact  or  ily 
between  the  extreme  and  op|xisite  scientific  theories  which  are 
so  positively   asseverated  by  the  medical  men  on  each  side, 
Tlie  chief  discrepancies  in  the  opinions  of  medical  men  occur 
in  esttmating  the  extent  of  the  injuries  sustained,  tiie  probable 
time  of  recovery,  and  the  probability  of  ultimate  com|>lete 
reeovery.     The  medical  witnesses  state  their  opinions  and  the 
reastms  for  them,  they  are  crtiss-e^amined,  and  the  witnesses 
^who  can  make  the  best  impression  on  the  jury  will  caiTy  the 
dav.     There  are  certain  medical  men  who  are  known  as  good 
-w^itnesses,  that  is,  men  who  can  state  their  theories  plainly  and 
plausibly,  and  carry  conviction  by  their  manner.     In  short,  a 
class  of  medical  advocates  has  sprung  up.     The  most  accom- 
plidied  medical  men  may  be  and  often  are  the  worst  witnesses, 
HBtl  therefore  the  worst  medical  advocates  and  the  best  medical 
-iritness^es  are  often  not  the  most  accomplislied  medical  men, 
aiid  seem  in  their  zeal  for  their  cause  to  be  incapable  of  realin- 
i»g  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  position  of  witnesses  and  not 
of  partisans ;  they  ignore  the  difterence  between  hypothetical 
ad  argumentative  statement  and  evidence  given  upon  oath* 
A  jury  of  high  class,   commercial  men,  are  very    often  de- 
ceived by  them,  as  every  body  of  men  must  be  who  have  not 
tnedieal  experience,  medical  training,  and  medical  skill.    There 
i«  a  elaas  of  medical  men  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  this  dis- 
ad',  of  the  jury,  and  who  look  on  themselves  as  quite  as 

itn,  .j,l  to  win  the  case  as  the  ad%'ocate  who  conducts  it* 

At  a  recent  assize  an  action  was  brought  against  a  railway 
eotnj^iany  by  a  widow,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her 
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liusbandj  Wluclij  it  was  alleged,  had  been  caused  hj  the  defeo- 
clunte^  TiegligeDce.     The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  deceased  had 
sbcrw^n  signs  in  his  last,  illness  of  coiieiission  of  the  bimioj  which 
was  caused  bj  a  eollieiou  to  a  traiu  of  the  defendants'  in  which 
the  decc  ase  d  w  as  a  pass  en  g  e  r.     Th  e  d  e  fe  n  d  an  t  sf^  al  1  ege  d  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  typhoid  fever,  and  in  support  of  their 
case  they  proved  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  even  in  the  family  of  the  deceai?ed.     Also  that 
tills  typhoid  iever  had  been  caused  by  an  infected  well,  the 
water  of  which  the  deceased  had  daily  used.     There  had  been 
in  this  case  what  is  very  unusual  in  such  cases,  viz,  a  pofil- 
rrwrtem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  deceased^  at  which 
medical  men  were  present  on  behalf  of  the  defendants.     It  was 
admitted  by  both  sides  that  the  cause  of  death  might  be  fixed 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  serum  in  the  brain,    Tlie  medical 
men  called  by  the  plaintiff  positively  denied  that  there  wa^  any 
serum  on  the  brain  of  the  deceased;  the  medical  men  called  by 
the  defendants  asserted  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  serum 
on  the  brain.     This  was  not  a  medical  tlieory  as  to  which  there 
could  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  was  an  important  fact 
as  to  which  there  could  be  no  mistake  by  a  c[ualified  medical 
man  in  his  senses  and  using  them.     Nor  could  the  ajipearance 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  a  careful  medical  man.    In  addition^ 
the  plain tift^'s  case  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  medical 
man  from  a  London  hospital,  who  had  never  seen  the  deceased, 
to   the  effect  that  the   appearances  of  the  body  ou  the  post- 
mortem examination,  as  described  to  him^  were  quite  consistent 
with  an  absence  of  typhoid  fever,  whilst  the  medical  witnesses 
who  had  seen  the  body  swore  that  there  were  unmistakable  signs 
nf  typhoid  fever*    The  jury  found  a^^ainst  the  railway  company, 
giving  the  plaintiff  2*000^.    Medical  men  in  court,  not  engaged 
in  the  case,  asserted  to  me  that  the  cause  of  death  was  unmis- 
takably typhoid  fever.       The  medical  evidence  given  was  of  a 
most  technical  and  minute  character,  and  the  jury  were  men  of 
marvellous  minds  if  they  could  thoroughly  understand  it» 

To  Pkovide  against  Fhaud  by  Claimants. — It  may 
be  well  here  to  enumerate  the  frauds  which  arise  with  reference 
to  this  class  of  cases*  (1)  Asserting  injuries  which  have  never 
been  sustained.  (2)  Exaggerating  injuries  sustained.  (3)  Ex- 
aggerating  the  damage  arising  from  the  injury.  As  to  the 
fraud  of  asserting  injuries  which  have  never  been  sustained^  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  a  case  of  this  kind  is  exposed,  but  this 
exposure  occurs  often  enough  to  show  that  the  fraud  is  of 
sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  to  require  some  exceptional 
means  for  its  prevention  and  detoctiou^    Some  eigliteen  months 
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a  tn:iTj  wrt?<  convicteil  of  perjury  at  Leeds.  He  had  brought 
actio D  against  a  nulway  company  for  damages  resulting 
ffdiii  nn  alleged  injury  to  his  foot  whilst,  as  he  alleged,  he  vfxt% 
%  iijiF^eugiT  in  a  trsiin  to  which  an  accident  had  actually  liap- 
penerL  The  injuries  were  not  disputed^  the  amount  of  damage 
vra*.  The  mediciil  men  of  the  company  had  accordingly  an 
miprviewf  with  the  ydainti^^  and  one  of  those  medical  men  (the 
la!e  Dr*  Fletcher,  of  Manchester)  at  once  recognised  the  plain- 
tjH  119  a  man  who  had  something  like  a  yenr  before  been  exa* 
mined  by  him  on  behalf  i>f  another  railway  company  for  a 
/miikr  injury^  and  it  seemed  that  the  man  had  on  a  previous 
i«:c:a5-ion  to  the  one  last  mentioned  recovered  a  large  sum  lor 
ilar  alleged  injurie!*.  As  to  two  cKJcasions  it  was  cleur  that 
had  never  suffered  any  injury,  never  even  having  been  itt 
the  train  on  the  last  occasion,  a  iact  only  discovered  from  \\m 
knDg  stated  that  he  had  booked  from  an  intermediate  station, 
fmtu  which  no  one  had  been  booked  as  he  alleged.  Had  h^ 
mentioned  Manchester,  tlie  terminus  from  which  the  train 
started,  the  must  important  piece  of  evidence  against  him 
wuld  have  been  wanting,  and  the  railway  company  would 
pmbally  have  been  swindled  out  of  500/.  or  600/.,  including 
ft^ts.  Here  wsis  u  man  detected  who  was  trading  upon  a  trick, 
und  only  discovered  by  a  mere  chance.  It  can  scarcely  be 
^ii|fpn:ied  that  such  a  fraud  as  this  can  often  occur,  but  there 
is  tiue  not  very  dissimilar  which  frequently  does,  and  that  is, 
attributing  injuries  otherwise  received  to  a  railway  accident 
(►ccurrirjg  about  the  same  time.  Some  convictions  for  this 
clfl^  of  fraud  have  occurred,  but  where  railway  companies 
have  set  up  this  defence  with  evident  reason,  juries  have  de- 
ddd  in  favour  of  the  [>Iaintiifs  almost  universally.  It  may  be 
«j!>jected  that  a  special  tribunal  would  not  get  rid  of  or  assist  in 
(ifteeting  this  class  of  cases.  Doubtless  a  special  tribunal  would 
not  of  itself  do  this,  but  the  procedure  of  which  a  special  tri- 
banal  is  capable  might  be  framed  to  meet  such  cases  and  to 
la^en  the  temptation  to  them,  and  the  temptation  to  the  fraud 
king  remo%^ed,  the  fraud  itself  would  diminish. 

The  moat  freciuent  cases  of  fraudulent  claims  for  bodily 
bjnriea^  however,  take  the  form  of  exaggeration  of  the  injuries 
s»stiiiied  and  of  their  continued  effects.  The  medical  adviser 
and  advc»cate  of  the  plaintiff  argues  and  asserts  that  the  inju- 
ries sustained  must  necessarily  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
while  the  same  persons  apjiearing  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
tnaiDtain  that  the  injuries  are  ot"  a  merely  temiK>rary  character, 
And  are  exaggerated.  These  assertions  are  justified  by  abstruse 
theories^  more  or  leas  reasonable,  more  or  less  probable^  and  the 
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jury  must  decide  a  question  of  controverted  medical  opiniaD  of 
which  they  have  never  heard  before  getting  into  the  jury  box. 

Many    cases    of  exaggeration,   however,  conld  not  occur 
without  some  connivance  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  and  ^ome 
of  the  greate^st  frauds  that  have  occurred  have  been  assisted  b; 
medic ai  skill,  pnx^ured  from  s^ome  aonree. 

I  remember  seeing  a  case  tried  some   years  agti  in  vrhich 
the  plaintit!'^  case  ivas  that  in  consequence  of  the  defendants* 
negligence  he  was  sutfering  from  paraly^^ijs  of  thenKJSt  severe 
character.     The  plaintiff' simulated  the  most  dist rearing  appear- 
ances of  prostration.     He  wm  brought  into  court  on  a  bed,  the 
officer  of  the  court  was  em)>loyed  to  rejieat  aloud  the  ansvtrers 
which  he  whisj>ered  in  the  officer's  ear,  and  every  one  in  court 
was  moved  to  pity  by  his  appearance.     He  asserted,  with  i4 
pathetic  faintncBS^    his    deep    convicticm  that  he  sWmld    not 
live  long.    His  hopeless  condition  was  sworn  to  by  me<!ical  men, 
and  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  the  day  swore  that  he  hafl 
a  few  hours  before  tried  the  plaintiff  with  the  ordinary  tests 
for  paralysis,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was 
suffering  from  that  disease.     The  jury  gave  him  700/,     The 
whole  costs  of  the  cause  to  be  paid  by  the  defendants  would  be 
considerably  more  than  l^ODO/,  Immediately  after  the  damages 
and  costs  had  been  paid,  the  paralytic  *  had  taken  up  his  bed 
and  walked,'  and  showed  kimi*clf  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
agility.       He  was  shortly  afterwards  convicted  and   sent  to 
penal  servitude  for  the  fraud.     Of  course  there  was  no  getting 
the  money  back,  and  this  fraud,  j^erhaps,  cost  the  dcfendiint^ 
about    lj200/>      If    this   man    had   earned   his    bokJness    and 
cunning  a  little  further,  his  fraud  might  have  becu  a  perfect 
success,  but  he  exposed   it  himself  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
1 1  ad  he  been  carried  as  a  cripple  to  some  Engiish  or  foreign 
health   resort,   and    so    disarmed   and   averted   su!?pieion,   he 
would  doubtless  have  escaped  pumshment.     This  man  was  an 
ignorant  man,  and  could  not  have  learned  his  part  from  books. 
The  tricks  which  he  practised  must  have  been  learned  some- 
where,  but,  wherever   learned,  they  would  not   long  deceive 
medical  men  who  could  make  more  than  one  visit  in  case  of 
suspicion^  and   who  might,  in    a  judicial  capacity,   have   the 
power  to  order  a  sum  to  be  paid  into  court  to  await  subsequent 
results.     In  this  case  a  powerixd  railway  company  were  the  de- 
fendants, and  so  were  equal  to  the  loss  sustained,  but  had  a 
private  individual  been   the   defendant^  he  might   have   been 
ruined* 

One  result  of  the  present  system,  particularly  in  claims 
against  railway  companies^  is  that  a  temptation  is  held  out 
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to  ia  uoacrupulouB  plaintiff  and  an   unscrupulous   madieal 
man*  to  act  iu  collustafi   for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extra^ 
vft«;tirit  compensation  for  trifling  injuries,  and  no  lawyer  with 
afiv  ejtperience  of  courts  of  nisi  prius  can  fail  to  have  beea 
off  en  astoni^sbcd  at  the  extravagant  charges  made  by  medical 
nteii  ioT  attending  caaes  of  injuries  by  railway  accidents,  and 
to  bare  been  shocked  at  the  effrontery  with  which  the  charges 
justified  aB  the  *  company  charges/  the  meaning  being 
it  they   are  charges  which   would  never  have  been  made 
jlptiiist  a  private  individual,  but  inasmuch  as  they  were  to  be 
itc^vercil  aa  part  of  the  damages  against  a  railway  company  no 
sum  was  thought  too  large  which  could  by  any  means  be  ob- 
tsiued.     As  the  remedy  for  these  charges  ig  finally  against  the 
pkiutilf  in  the  action^  the  medical  man  obtains  an  interest  in 
csBggerating  the  severity   of  the   injuries  and  in  making  the 
liuuttgeg  us  large  as  possible,  so  that,  what  18  the  real  result, 
Ilia  share  of  them  may  be  as  large  as  possible.      The  larger 
ttie  iiamages  recovered  the  larger  will  be  the  amount  which  the 
plaint  iff  will  be  inclined  to  pay  for  his  doctor^s  bill     A  case 
receritly   came  across  my    own  notice  in  which  a  very  estra- 
vagiiiit  charge  was  made  under  the  following  circumstances, 
The  patient,  who  had  been  injured  by  a  railway  accident,  was 
recoinmended  by  his  two  medical  men  to  visit  a  quiet  country 
place  nnapproaehed  by  rail,  and  special  journeys   to  see  him 
were  made  by  these  two  young  medical  men  three  times  in  the 
week*  each  making  a  charge  of  three  guineas  for  each  vihit  to 
llie  bracing  air  which  was  the  only  remedy  likely  to  recover 
their  patient*    In  this  case  these  young  men  charged  70/,  each, 
and  a  brother  medical  man   to  whom  their  bills  w^ere  referred 
allowed  them  rather  less  than  one-half  their  claim.    If  the  best 
course  ia  pursued  it  ought  to  be  paid  for,  but  where  serious 
sums  are  claimed  the  Legislature  should  provide  the  means  of 
satisfactorily  determining   whether  they  are  due,  and  medical 
men  are  better  judges  than  a  jury  of  what  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary medical  treatment.    Some  attorneys  could  give  astonishing 
accounts  of  the  manner  iu  which  all  their  endeavoura  to  make 
rea^nable  settlements  in  claims  for  bodily  injuries  are  frus- 
trated by  the  advice  given  to  their  clients  by  this  unscrupulous 
class  of   medical  men  en  gaged  j   and  some  of  the  professional 
advisers  of  the  large  railway  companies  could  give  equally  as- 
tonishing accounts  of  the  large  sums  which  the  railway  com- 
panies pay  to  the  plaintiff's  medical  advisers  in  order  to  effect  a 
compromise  which  the  plaintiff's  legal  adviser  recommends.     I 
have  heard  of  the  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  railways  in  the 
kingdom  remarking  to  the  attorney  of  a  plainttffj  *  I  have  no 
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difficulty  in  settling  reasonably  ^\Xh  you  lawyei^,  it  is  these 
greedy  doctors  that  are  ray  difficulty,'  It  may  be  suggested 
tbat  this  injustice  of  increasing  the  damages  by  excessive 
medical  charges  might  be  met  by  some  provision  far  taxing 
the  bills  of  medical  men  in  the  same  manner  as  the  charges  of 
attorneys  are  taxed ;  this  remedy  Trould^  however,  only  meet 
the  one  difficulty,  and  not  that  of  the  extent  of  the  injurie&A 
which  must  be  determined  by  medical  evidence  and 
peri  en  ce. 

Cases  of  exaggerating  the  damages  occur  where  the  plain- 
tiff asserts  that  the  profits  on  his  business  have  been 
diminished.  The  only  way  of  deterrainitig  this  is  by  an 
examination  of  the  plaintiff's  books,  and  as  there  is  a  special 
machinery  for  making  this  inquiryj  I  do  not  deal  with  i^ 
further,  ^ 

Prevention  of  Oppression  by  wealthy  Defen- 
dant &• — In  actions  for  bodily  injuries  the  medical  man  is 
always  a  necessary  witness  for  the  plaintiff  Medical  men  a^ 
witnesses,  like  medical  men  as  attendants^  me  tins  expense; 
UQlesa  therefore  a  poor  man  lias  some  means  of  meeting  this 
ecpense  he,  most  probably?  will  get  nothing  or  very  nvueh  less 
tiian  his  real  damage,  as  the  wealthy  suitor  will  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  medical  testimony  to  BUi)port  his  ca&e  and 
to  diminish  the  damages,  by  advancing  theories  to  pruve  that 
tlie  alleged  injuries  are  exaggerated ^  and  this  is  most  likely  to 
be  successfully  resorted  to  where  the  [plaintiff  is  a  poor  man  and 
unable  to  pay  for  much  medical  evidence^  and  the  defendant  is 
a  rich  man  and  able  to  fortify  his  case  with  the  opinion  of  emi- 
nent medical  advocates, 

It  must  be  clear  that  any  special  tribunal  for  determining 
claims  for  bodily  injuries  would  only  be  applicable  in  those  » 
cases  where  the  question  of  liability  on  the  ground  of  negli- 
gence did  not  form  part  of  the  inquiry.  Cases  involving 
inquiries  into  the  ordinary  conduct  of  daily  life  and  busine^^^i 
conduct  cannot  be  better  provided  for  than  at  present,  A  jury 
well  understands  the  questions  arising  in  such  eases,  and  no- 
thing but  the  free  and  unforced  consent  of  the  parties  should 
be  aJlowed  to  take  such  cases  from  a  jury.  The  adoption  of  i\ 
special  tribunal  ft>r  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury  may 
therefore  involve  the  necessity  of  two  trials  where  Imth  tbe 
negligence  of  the  defendant  and  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
might  be  disputed,  and  this  may  be  cx)nsidered  a  strong  objec* 
tiouj  as  causing  an  additional  expense  which  would  be  so  large 
as  to  be  entirely  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantage  to  b# 
gained.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  disproportion  would  in  some 
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(11868  doubtless  destroy  the  benefit^  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ire  justified  in  concluding  that  such  would  be  the  rule,  and, 
besideSy  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  question  of  an  effective 
tribttiui.  These  double  inquiries  are  not  entirely  unknown  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  and  section  ^%  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  certainly  meditates  such  double  in- 
Testigations,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  court  j)ower  to  try  and 
hesr  causes  or  matters  wholly  or  partially  with  the  assistance 
of  specially  qualified  assessors.  It  may  even  be  very  reason- 
ably contended  that  section  57  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
estare  Act,  1873,  actually  |)rovides  for  such  a  tribunal  ns  is 
now  suggested,  but,  although  such  a  tribunal  was  clearly  in 
tbe  mind  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  only  permissive.  Under  sec- 
tion 56  of  the  Act  the  power  to  order  a  trial  before  assessors 
gpeciaUy  qualified  is  subject  to  any  rules  made  under  the  Act, 
ind  the  rules  made  under  the  Act  of  1875  clearly  recognise 
die  right  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  go  to  the  jury  for 
trial. 

If  we  look  at  the  figures  in  the  judicial  statistics,  with 
legard  to  claims  for  bodily  injuries^  we  shall  find  that  this  class 
of  action  forms  not  only  a  large,  but  an  increasing,  portion  of 
the  litigious  business  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen,  on  con- 
sulting the.  figures  in  the  judicial  statistics  for  the  three  years 
1871-3,  that  the  number  of  this  class  of  actions  entered  for 
trial  was  in  each  of  these  years  almost  exactly  25  per  cent.,  or 
{  more  than  in  each  previous  year.  The  numbers  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

1871 212 

1872   .• 261 

1873 320 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  of  causes  entered  for 
trial  in  the  same  years  only  increased  in  the  year  1872  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one-sixth,  and  in  the  year  1873  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one-seventh.     The  numbers  are  as  follow : — 

1871 2,214 

1872 2,608 

1873 2,962 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  class  of  action  in  1871  and 
1872  formed  about  one-tenth,  and  in  1873  about  one-ninth  of 
the  causes  entered  for  trial. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  a  very  great 
amount  of  judicial  time  is  employed  in  trying  cases  of  claims 
for  bodily  injuries,  and  that  this  is  almost  solely  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  conflicting  medical  evidence,  which  is  advanced 
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by  each  side,  evidence  which  is  verj  often  nothiog  more  than 
mere  theory, 

Tlie  present  system  allows  the  introduction  of  much  evi- 
dence which  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  The  statements  of 
^Ttn esses  should  be  strictly  confined  to  facts,  and  should  neyer 
be  allowed  to  extend  to  a  statement  of  probabilities  founded 
•  upon  the  witness's  experience,'  or  upon  the  witness's  opinion 
that  *  it  is  a  w^ ell-ascertained  medical  fact/  There  really  is  no 
limit  when  once  this  class  of  evidence  is  admitted,  and  I  well 
remember  a  stronjjr  expression  of  opinion  from  one  of  the  late 
ornaments  of  the  Bencb  (Sir  Frederick  Pollock)  against  the 
extent  to  wliicli  the  practice  had  gone  of  late  years,  of  aibnit- 
ting  this  cla^s  of  evidence.  Before  a  skilled  tribunal  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  facts,  and  conclu- 
fiions  and  probabilities  would  be  iuferred  by  the  court., 

I  well  know  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  1  have  taken  in  hand, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  define  the  exact  tribunal  that 
is  required,  i  have  only  stated  the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
and  mentioned  the  means  which,  rightly  applied,  might  couu- 
teract  those  evils.  The  manner  of  a]»iVlying  those  means  is  not 
within  the  terms  of  the  s])ecia!  (^uesiicm  before  the  department* 
I  would,  however*  clearly  say  that  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  no  medical  assessors  should  be  allowed  to  hear 
claims  and  award  damages  except  in  the  presence  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  judge,  1  would  suggest  in  this  class  of  cases* 
where  the  extent  of  the  injuries  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  defendant  to  pay  into  court,  or 
give  security  for  a  sufficient  amount  when  a  stay  of  proceedings 
should  be  ordered.  If  the  plaintiff  recovered,  then  some  part 
t^f  the  amount  miglit  be  returned  to  the  defendant,  provision 
being  made  for  periodical  payments  to  the  fjlaintiff  during  the 
time  that  he  might  be  prostrate*  These  periods  and  the  sum 
could  be  satisfactorily  fixed  by  men  of  medical  skill  and  exi^e- 
rience. 


DtSCCSStOH. 

Mr-  FuEDERic  Braoy  (Londott)^ — Some  of  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr,  Ryalla  hHVfc  shown  an  injustice  eo  flagrant  that  they  have  excited 
our  hiJjtrity^  hut  these  cnsea  are  anything  but  laiighiDg  matters  (o  the 
defeDdant.^  agiunst  wliom  ihe  actions  ata  brought.  Large  contmctors 
find  it.  necessary  to  add  a  snmll  [wrcentage  to  their  estimates  for  krge 
contracts  in  consequence  of  the  risk  they  run  of  having  actions  brought 
wgainiit  them  ou  account  of  injiuHes  sustained  by  their  workmen*  If 
the  tribunal  suggested  by  Mr.  Ryalls  is  eitabliahed,  1  hope  be  wLU  nul 
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to  it*  having  power  to  apportion  (airly  the  civil  liabilitj  for  in- 
jcnes  instained  by  uny  person  between  the  employers  «nd  the  workmen. 
JH  irTPAenl  the  employeri  however  mnocent  personiilh*,  m  ^xclusiveiy 
\khk,  iilrhou^h  ihe  injury  is  oiten  the  result  of  the  grossest  carelessness 
(jn  ihv  fiHri  of  the  workmanj  who  now  encapea  scot-iree  from  the  con- 
f^ucnct'S  of  his  ftcta. 

The  CU4IRMAN. — 1  see  a  learned  jfjdge  present.     I  wiaJi  he  would 
|t?0  lis  I  he  benefit  of  his  exptrience  on  this  aubjeet, 

Mr.  W,  T.  S.  IlAKitLj  Q.C,  (Skipkm). — Thin  is  hjirdly  a  question 
lari  jtjdgts  to  deal  wiih^  and  it  Is  one  of  great  ditficulty.  If  it  is  pro- 
jiosed  10  fihitt  the  rei^xtDsibility  of  determining  points  of  this  kind, 
whftt  1  hear  with  f?ome  surprise  h  considered  in  this  ri>om  to  be 
tlie  inconvenient  tribunal  consisting  of  a  judge  and  a  jury  to  a  tribunal 
toasiftting  solely  of  judges,  I  am  not  sure  that  in  adopting  that 
fropOBBd  we  should  not  be  transferring  the  jurifdiction  in  these  raalters 
toAlefis  satisfactory  tribunal  than  we  have  at  pre^nt.  When  I  was  at 
tlw*  Bar  I  waa  informed  that  there  wai^  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
judges  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  tlie  responsibility  of  deciding  in 
ttsts  where  there  was  ctmtlicltng  testimony,  to  have  the  a^wlstance  of  a 
jury^and  I  rather  think  that  that  fueling  still  prevails  amongHt  the 

g'gi'a*  For  my  owti  part,  in  tlie  limited  sphere  of  action  in  which  I 
jL  I  sofneiiroes  desire  to  have  the  ast^istance  of  a  jury,  especially  in 
Pwhertf  there  ia  a  couHic^t  of  evidence  arising  out  of  a  ditTerenee  of 
mn  on  the  part  of  skillfd  persons.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  adnpt 
jt  iD«dinin  course^  and  without  throwing  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
inmch  caisee  upjn  the  judge,  or  leaving  the  determination  of  the  case 
towhiit  I  NUppoMe  it  h  no  caricature  of  Mr.  Kyalla^  paper  to  term  the 
hapbiard  decision  of  the  jury,  to  submit  the  case  tii  a  tribunal  con- 
*i;<uitg  of  a  judge  assisted  by  skilled  assessors,  1  am  not  prepared  to 
By,  although  lam  far  from  saying  that  such  a  course  might  not  be 
dpiirable,  The  difficulty  ia  the  way  of  adopting  such  a  proposal ,  how- 
fver,  that  presents  itaelJ'  to  my  mind  is  this — lidW  are  you  to  know 
kibrehand  tliat  the  ca^e  is  one  in  which  tikilled  assessors  are  necessary  ? 
Tbt  h  a  praofical  difhcuity  which  in  continually  cropping  up  in  the 
riiitrict  in  which  I  vegetate.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  strong  desire 
Ibat  we  should  have  judges  assisted  by  skilled  assessors,  but  it  is  also 
ieaired  that  tho^e  skilled  asse^ors  should  be  persons  ol  the  highest 
>Q»iitionj  not  men  thut  would  he  willing  to  render  their  services  for  a 
[uiaea  a  day,  or  some  such  trifling  remuneration,  but  men  who  in  their 
irticular  ^(phere  are  equally  weil  educated  and  hold  as  high  a  com- 
wattve  rank  with  the  judges  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  af^sist.  I 
En  satisfied  that  it  h  only  in  the  event  of  a  judge  being  assisted  by 
Bfirios  of  th?tt  jK>sitffm  that  tne  public  %vould  be  willirig  to  dispense 
ith  the  services  of  a  jury.  But  the  practical  question  is,  how  are  you 
\  devise  a  scheme  that  will  enable  the  Court  to  have  the  assistimce  of 
ich  highly  competent  per.«^ns?  1  confess  that,  altiiough  I  see  how  ad- 
idtAgeoufl  8uch  a  system  would  be,  1  do  not  see  my  way  to  es  tab  I  itching 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  must  be  content  to  allow  our  tribunals  to 
main  constituted  as  they  now  are,  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil 
mpbined  of  ia  the  purilicfltion,  if  that  be  needed,  of  the  medical  pro- 
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fession  with  reference  to  those  who  advise,  and  that  another  mode  q£ 
improvement  would  be  that  the  trained  advocates  who  are  to  assist  jq 
the  conduct  of  cases  should  especially  qualify  themselves  for  dealiii^ 
with  such  questionH.     We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  th«t 
when  we  have  perfected  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  every  tribunal  for 
tlie  administration  of  justice,  Ave  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  feet  t2uit 
ntler  all  they  will  be  human  tribunals,  and  therefore  necessarily  occa- 
sionally imperfect.     With    reference   to   the   case  aUuded   to  by  Mr, 
Kyalls  as  having  occurred  at  Leeds,  1   may  say  that  I  was  not  preaeot 
at  the  time   the  medical  men  gave  their  evidence,  but  I  happened  to  be 
dining  with  the  learned  judge  chat  evening,  and  I  know  how  perplexed 
he  was  as  to  hoAv  he  should  sum  up  the  case  the  next  day,  because  their 
t^-stimony  really  involved  questions,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact — namelj, 
whether  at  the  pjst-mortem  examination  serum  was  found  upon  the 
brain  or  not,  because  if  it  were  then  the  death  would  have  been  the 
result  of  the  concussion,  and   therefore   of  the  accident,  and  not  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  Rtalls. — And  their  evidence  was  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
gentlemen  from  London,  who  had  never  seen  the  patient. 

Mr.  Daniel. — I  do  not  see  how  any  tribunal  could  protect  iteelf 
from  unhappy  accidents  of  that  description.     We  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them,  and  try  and  make  the  best  of  them.     Judging  from  my  own 
experience  in  trying  the  hunibler  class  of  cases  arising  out  of  injnriei 
Ciiused  by  railway  accidents,  I  do  not  think  that  medical  men  of  character 
and  reputation  would  before  a  tribunal,  consisting  of  a  judge  and  akilkd 
assessors  wlio  were  capable  of  understanding  the  effect  of  and  weigh-     \ 
ing  their  evidence,   indulge  in  such  extravagant  statements  as  soma 
medical  men  do  not  hesitiite  to  lay  before  a  jury.     I  think  that  there 
are  many  other  cases  in  which  skilled  witnesses  would  hesitate  before 
they  endangered  their  reputation  by  uttering  before  a  judge  and  skillec^ 
assessors  what  their  consciences  would  tell  them  ought  not  to  be  I 
lieved.     I  do  not,  however,  say  that  as  suggesting  that  juries  should 
dispensed  with,  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in  cases  o: 
conriicting  evidence  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  w< 
have  for  the  pure,  efficient,  and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bra  BROOK  (London ). — I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  for© 
of  Mr.  Kyalls*  suggestion  that  the  medical  Avitnesses  called  and  paid  b^ 
the  parties  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  only  as  to  matters  o^ 
fact,  and  precluded  from  giving   evidence  as  to   medical   theories  or 
opinions,  and  think  that  suggestion  points  to  a  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty  without  taking  the  case  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  jury- 
viz.,  to  retain  the  present  form  of  tribunal,  iind  enable  the  judge  and 
jury  to  be  assisted  by  an  expert  of  high  standing  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, who  should  himself  supply  the  evidence  of  opinion,  and  should 
state    upon    his    own    high   authority    what   was  the    effect    of    the 
medical  evidence  of  fact  given  by  the  witnesses  on  both  sides.     I  doubt 
the   expediency   of  withdrawing   these   cases   from  juries   altogether, 
although  it  may  be  that  juries  sometimes  press  too  heavily  on  the 
defendants  in  cases  of  railway  accidents ;  but  a  jur3rman  is,  after  all,  only 
one  of  the  public,  and  while  railway  companies  treat  the  public  so  oft^ 
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hiy  wem  tiseir  enemies  instead  of  their  allies,  one  can  hardly 
jitiffT  if  j  uriea  make  the  railway  cotnpiitijus  smurt  when  they  bave  the 
( of  doing  so.     The  remedy  for  mat  is  io  the  h&ods  of  the  railway 
themsi^lveji, 

'  ItjkjST  (Bedfcird), — I  wish  to  my  that  lam  iimdi  plettsed 

iv!  M  paper^  which  vent Uateft  a  subject  of  preat  iuiportimee. 

■uin  jM?rpvtfated  by  persona  who  habitually  tmde  upon  railway 

*  iij^  very  serionfl.     A  ciisc  tame  to  my  knowledge  a  abort  time 

t'n  an  accident  having  happened  ton  railway  liHiiif  a  man  from 

iy:i,.j.'M  who  had  heen  tmveUing  in  one  ot'the  cjirrjagea  hegmti  to  com* 

nlijti  oi' Wing  injured,  and  to  %ivy  out  *  Oh  1  my   right   Jeg  !  Oh  I  my 

fi^t  leg  V     The  me^licid  man  who  wiiB  called  in  to  examine  bitii  could 

not  tiiici  that  tfiere  wiia  anything  the  matter  with  him,  but  thu  moment 

tt6  metlieal  man  tried  to  examine  his  l*»g  he  would  not  permit  him  to 

tuuch  it.     Me  remained  at  tJie  huiel  in  the  country  for  some  woekji  at 

llj p  expptjjse  tjf  t he  rai  1  wa y  ct>in pa n  y ,     K v ei i  tua  I  \y  the  rn i  1  way  coni pany 

ciKftpromisi^d  the  m^atter  by  giving"  him  a  sum  of  money,     The  Ci*n.se- 

qiienoe  wa.*  that  hin  right  leg  was  cured   instantjmeouBi}",     It  «eema  to 

m  tlmt  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the^e  caaea  were  with- 

diami  from  the  e/jguizance  of  ft  jury.     It  has  been  shown  that  a  jury 

is  wry  apt   to  entertain   prejudices  again^^t  railway  companies,  rto'd 

railway  companies,  a«  a  rule,  take  the  Wat  care  of  thnir  own 

1  do  not  think  that  cases  of  thin  aort  should   be  tried   by   a 

il    body.     Every    ease    of    injary    resulting    frum    railway 

^-., .  .,:.f.  might  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  inyeatigated  by  a  fcribuaa!, 

eooaiflting  of  a  judge  asaifted  by  skilled  medical  a^ssesaors.    The  appoint^ 

ment  of  »uch  a  tribunal  would  be  a  great  improv**ment  on  our  present 

ayitemi  and  the  prooednre  would  be  greatly  elnipUHed.     1  am  not  quite 

mrv  that  a  jury  is  the  best  tribunal  in  all  cases.     If  such  a  tribunal  tm 

that  Nuggpsted  by  Mr.  HyalL*  were  appointed,  the  a^sistatice  of  the 

Jt*al  assesacirs  who  understood   and  had  praotiaed   medicine   would 

e  the  Court  to  arrive  at  a  much  more  fair  and  ju^t  ^ttiement  than 

wisarrivt'jfl  at  now  in  such  casosj,  aad  where  real  injury  was  sustained 

B  feirer,  and  perhaps  a  more  judicious,  compensation  would  be  awarded 

th»h  plainutf:^  obtjiiued  under  the  present  eystem, 

Jdr,  Ei>wix  Jones  (London)* — I  think  that  tlie  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Embrook  that  the  presetifc  tribunal  conaiating  of  a  judge  and  a  jury 
tkoold  be  ussisled  by  asse^^'Bor^,  is  already  provided  tor  by  the  o6r.b 
fcclioa  of  tlie  Judicature  Act  (1873)*  That  section  euacti* — "^Tbe 
Ifjgb  (^jiirt  or  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  also  in  any  such  cause  or  matter  as 
iftircaaid  in  which  it  may  think  it  e^cpedient  ao  to  do,  c^lJ  in  the  aid  of 
lice  or  tnure  assessors  specially  qualified,  and  try  and  hmr  MUch  cauie 
w  iimU*jr  wholly  or  partially  with  the  assistance  of  such  a^iae&^ors,' 
"  do  not  me  why  under  that  aectioa  assessors  s^hould  not  l>e  appointed  to 
w.4t  the  Cburt,  nor  why  they  should  not  examme  the  pL-iintiff  as 
I  men*  Mr.  Kyails  haw  laid  much  streaa  on  the  waijc  of 
mlly  of  principle  in  asseaaing  the  damages  tUai  h  apparent  in  the 
ion-%  of  the  changeable  tiibunal  ihat  we  now  have,  but  I  think  iiiat 
bhsh  a  hard  and  fast  tribunal  such  as  that  prop^j^ed  would  be 
difluhrantageouB  than  otherwise,  becatL-^  jurymen  taken  Jromthe 
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same  clas«  of  saciety  its  that  in  wLich  the  plaintiff  movea  or  fmm  a 
better  class  would  be  iar  mora  capable  of  eati mating  the  real  Josa  »u»- 
tained  by  the  injured  persona  than  such  a  tribunal  would  he.  Mr. 
RyalU  has  made  an  attack  uptm  the  niedical  men  called  for  tlie  plain* 
tiff  in  cases  of  injuries  arising  out  of  railway  accident**  od  the  ground 
that  tbey  are  prone  to  e?caggerate  the  extent  of  injuries  sustained,  bui 
we  ought  also  to  look  at  the  other  side,  when  we  nhould  i^nd  that  a  daa^ 
of  medical  men  employed  by  the  railway  companies  often  go  to  injured 
persona  when  at  their  worst,  and  when  tJieir  nerves  are  shaken,  and 
endeavour  to  ind'ice  them  to  come  to  a  8etElem**nt  of  their  claims 
against  the  railway  companies  for  a  very  inadequate  amount.  Haitway 
companii*s  by  means  of  this  practice  frequently  settle  cases  of  thin  kind 
for  2ULj  SOL^  or  AOL^  where  juries  would  have  given  hundreds  of 
pounds.  With  reference  to  the  proposal  that  where  damages  are  given 
they  should  take  the  form  of  pei-iodical  payments,  I  think  that  the  hxH 
amount  of  damages  should  be  paid  into  Ckiurt  by  tlie  defendants  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  the  periodical  payments  should  be  made  by  the 
Court  to  the  succesfiul  plaintiff  from  time  to  time  during  the  con  tin  n- 
anoe  of  his  illness  resulting  from  the  accident.  Such  a  course  would 
place  a  great  check  upon  fraudulent  claims.  I  know  of  a  case  in  which 
an  accident  having  occurredf  a  gentleman  stilted  that  he  had  su«u 
tained  a  e^hake.  Although  he  did  not  cnniplain  of  much  iojury  at 
the  time,  he  uubaequently  took  to  his  bed  and  made  a  claim  on  the 
railway  company*  He  was  visited  by  the  medical  tnan  of  the  rmlway 
company,  whom  he  informed  that  he  was  suffering  from  paralysis  the 
residt  of  the  accident,  and  the  medical  man  was  not  able  to  disprove 
his  assertion.  In  the  com-se  of  time  he  got  worse ;  he  asserted  the 
loMH  of  the  use  of  his  left  band,  and  had  a  special  knife  and  fork  m&ile 
to  enable  him  to  eat  with  one  hand,  but,  stmnge  to  s*iy,  he  did  not  loee 
hii  appedte.  He  at  length  gcit  a  little  better  aiid  wh-h  able  to  move 
about  upon  crutches.  Kventually  the  railway  company  paid  him  more 
than  2,0001.  Some  time  afterwards  I  saw  him  ujjon  hia  crutches 
endeavouring  to  cross  a  street*  An  omnibus  was  coming  along  rather 
rapidly  as  the  gentleman  was  crossing,  whereupon  the  latter  tucked  np 
hiH  crutches  under  his  arm  and  mn  across  the  road  with  considerable 
agility,  and  when  he  was  safe  on  the  opposite  side  he  quietly  resumed 
the  use  of  his  crutches  and  proceeded  on  hia  way.  Very  few  pe<ip!e 
are  aware  of  this  circum«tance|  and  the  railway  company  know  nothing 
aV)out  it.  The  gentleman  subsequently  put  away  one  crutch  and  walked 
with  one  crutch  and  a  stick,  then  he  threw  a  way  the  oihex  crutch  and 
walked  with  tw*o  sticks,  then  an  lunbrella  was  substituted  for  one  f>f 
the  sticks^  and  at  last  the  remaining  stick  was  given  up,  and  now  he  is 
as  well  aa  ever  he  was.  If  that  caje  had  been  bixjufrht  before  a 
properly  cons^tuted  tribunal  the  result  would  most  probably  have  been 
different.  The  question  of  damages,  in  ray  opinion,  can  only  be 
profjerly  determined  by  a  judge  and  a  jury  assisted  by  medical  nss&emoTS^ 
and  I  think  that  the  appointment  of  such  assessors  is  fully  provided  for 
by  the  56th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act* 

Mr*  J,  Prick  (London).— We  have  aU  been  very  much  interested 
in   the  able  paper  read  by  Mr,    Eyalls^   who  has  laid    before  xts  a 
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namber  of  cases  of  fraud  which  have  arisen  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
out  of  railway  accidents.  Those  examples  show  us  that  a  man  having 
obtained  money  under  pretence  of  having  sustained  injuries  in  a  railway 
leddenC  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  perpetrate  a  similar  fraud  in  a 
different  plane,  and  thus  imitate  the  example  of  militia  deserters  who 
go  ibout  getting  bounties  in  different  counties.  As  we  are  all  in  the 
Uut  Dow-a-days  of  travelling  from  place  to  place,  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  because  any  of  us  may  become  the  victims  of 
I  nilwaj  accident,  and  we  should  then  wish  that  our  cases  should  be 
ftirly  tried.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  steps  should  be  at  once 
tito  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  better  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
dwae  cases  than  we  now  have.  All  those  who  hold  shares  in  railway 
eompaaies  know  that  one  of  the  largest  items  of  exf)enditure  on  the 
pert  of  xailvrays  is  that  of  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to  be  caused  by 
nilway  accidents.  It  has  been  shown  that  frauds  by  medical  men  are 
perpetrated  as  much  on  behalf  of  as  against  railway  companies,  and 
diere£ore  it  is  high  time  that  such  a  skilled  tribunal  should  be  esta- 
Uiibed  as  would  render  the  detection  of  such  irauds  certain.  The 
tribunal  suggested  by  Mr.  Ryalls  would,  I  think,  from  their  experience 
ind  the  continual  attention  they  could  give  to  the  subject,  be  better 
qodified  than  any  other  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  tliere  would  be 
loR  likelihood  of  such  irauds  being  attempted.  The  subject  is  one 
iliich  ought  to  receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Aaodation. 

Dr.  Waddilove  (London). — The  remarks  Mr.  Ryalls  has  made 
with  reference  to  the  conflicting  evidence  sometimes  given  by  medical 
sen  brings  to  my  mind  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where 
aaenors,  called  Trinity  Masters,  who  are  old  mercantile  naval  officers 
nd  are  skilled  in  nautical  matters,  are  appointed  to  assist  the  judge. 
Is  that  Court  justice  is  very  fairly  administered,  although  the  causes  are 
tried  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury — whether  that  is  a  defect  or 
not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  In  the  Privy  Council,  persons  called 
Suling  Masters  are  frequently  called  in  to  assist  the  Court  where 
mritime  questions  are  involved.  In  the  case  of  a[)peiils  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  the  Arches  Court  two  reverend  gentlemen  are  called  in 
to  gi?e  their  assistance  as  assessors ;  and  in  the  case  of  Indian  appeals, 
pmoDS  specially  qualified  by  their  knowledge  of  Indian  law  are  also 
odled  in  to  assist  the  Court  We  have  therefore  ample  precedent  for 
die  appointment  of  medical  assessors.  If  such  assessors  cannot  be 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act,  it  may  be  worth 
vhile  to  press  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
10  that  we  may  hope  at  length  to  see  medical  experts  sitting  to  assist 
the  jndge  and  the  jury  in  determining  these  most  unsatisfactory  cases. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lton  (London). — Dr.  Waddilove  has  pointed  out  the 
ioalogy  between  the  tribunal  suggested  by  Mr.  Ryalls  and  the 
Admiralty  Court,  and  in  my  opinion  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
d  such  a  tribunal  is  very  great.  I  have  heard  of  a  solicitor  (now 
dead)  who  prided  himself  on  *  doing  the  railway  companies.*  If  he 
could  get  hold  of  any  man  or  woman  who  had  sustained  an  injury  in 
a  ndlway  accident,  he  took  care  that  they  were  at  once  sent  to  bed  as 
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a  preliminary  to  further  iict;to!i.  One  railway  company  rathi*r  gare 
his*  clients  111/,  or  2<.l/.  than  be  troubled  with  coutesting  a  case.  Some 
ot"  tbe  mecliciil  gentlemen  who  have  been  emplt»yed  in  the  eases  which 
he  has  guined  have  told  me  that  ihey  were  merely  instancea  of  robbery 
upon  the  conjpany,  that  the  whole  ease  had  been  got  up  by  the 
lawyer,  who  gpuerally  contrived  to  pet  some  medical  man  to  swear  to 
that  which  was  nnt  rnie.  Mr  liyalls  was  rathyr  hard  upon  medical 
meii»  but  not  hai*der  than  they  doHerved.  Tlie  snggttstion  that  medical 
n^en  shonld  only  give  evidence  of  mediciil  JlictB,  leaving-  it  to  tht; 
as8es3i»rs  to  draw  inrerencea  from  those  facta^  ia,  I  think,  a  very  good 
oue.  I  iihtmld  not  like  to  see  these  cases  altogether  withdrawn  from 
the  cognizimce  of  jnrieSj  but  if  the  laUer  were  aFsisted  by  the  judge 
and  the  a'^essora,  the  results  would  undoubtedly  be  very  aatiafactory. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  even  in  cafle^<  of  the  valuation  of  pro* 
porty  eminent  men  will  give  the  moat  contradictttry  evidence,  and 
jurymen  are  olten  unable  to  believe  any  of  them.  If  the  damages 
recovered  in  these  actions  were  paid  into  Court,  and  jjeriodical  payroenta 
were  made  to  the  pJaintitfs  who  were  required  lo  attend  the  Court 
occasiooallw  so  that  it  might  be  i?een  how  he  was  getting  on i  a  gf^at 
check  would  be  placed  upon  these  frauds.  I  think  on  the  whole  that 
Mr*  Myalls'  suggeations  are  admirable,  but  I  am  atraid  that  be  is  a 
little  too  anxious  to  dinpense  with  the  jury  altogetht*r 

Mr.  Chaelks  Clakk%  QX-.  (London), — I  heard  ihe  paper  read  by 
Mr.  liyalls  with  great  surprise  and  not  wiihout  much  grief,  because  it 
QODtained  attacks  upon  the  medical  and  legal  protessions  tliat  I  do  not 
think  can  be  juslitied  by  iactn.  I  can  only  hcjpe  that  his  statements 
are  a  little  eKaggemted.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Daniel  that  the  old 
system  of  jtiries  ought  to  be  adhered  to.  What  is  it  we  require  in 
these  casts?  Not  njerely  knowledge,  but  judgment  upon  knowledge; 
and  if  the  medical  tuen  who  are  to  supply  ihe  knowledge  required  are 
deserv^ing  of  the  observations  made  u|H>n  them  by  the  autbur  of  this 
jiafier,  how  can  they  he  fit  to  form  a  select  tribunal  to  determine  the 
case  uj>on  the  evidence  given  by  some  of  their  profea^onal  brethren  ? 
As  far  as  experience  has  hitherto  gone  it  has  certainly  not  been  in 
favour  of  a  select  tribunal,  which ^  if  established,  shE>uld  be  comported 
of  men  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  impartijdity.  Is  it  not  periectly  widi 
known  that  in  every  profrsi*ion  and  trade  there  are  some  membera  dis- 
tinguished for  their  peculiar  crotchets  which  they  would  enforce  upon 
the  wtirld  at  large  if  they  had  the  power  o£  doing  my  \  and  it'  it  were  Wfi 
to  medical  assessors  to  determine  the  medical  questions  that  might 
arise  ru  the  course  of  a  trial,  bcnv  are  we  to  be  ensured  against  those 
medical  assfsaors  following  their  own  crotchets  rather  than  general 
brtwid  princtpies?  Let  them  give  the  Court  the  assistance  of  their 
Bkill,  but  let  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  case  rest  with  the  judge  and 
the  jury.  In  the  Admiralty  (.kjurt  the  assessors  are  not  the  persons 
whfj  pusitively  decide  the  case,  but  they  give  the  judge  all  the  informa- 
tion in  their  power  necessary  to  explain  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Court,  and  to  show  its  applicability  or  its  inapplicability,  and  its  value 
or  its  want  of  value.  In  the  same  way^  I  would  employ  the  medical 
men  in  relation  to  inquiriea  as  to  railway  injuries^  but  evoi  then  they 
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ought  to  be  subject  to  cross-examination  by  either  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  in  order  to  find  out  whether  their  opinion  on  the  evidence  is 
rightlj  founded,  or  is  merely  the  result  of  a  fancied  theory.  The  best  tri- 
buud  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  judge  and  a  jury  assisted  by  assessors. 
Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C— I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  object  to 
MNMors.  Id  &ct,  in  the  County  Courts  Act  of  this  year,  clauses  are 
inarted  giving  the  judge  power  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  skilled 
iMnoTB  in  cases  in  which  he  thinks  their  assistance  desirable. 

A.  Edgar,  LL.D.  (London) :  I  wish  to  point  out  that  under 
tbe  ^th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  the  appointment 
of  sn  assessor  would  exclude  the  jury ;  and  further,  that  you  cannot 
hiTe  a  trial  before  a  judge  and  an  assessor  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
pirties.  The  judge,  however,  may  refer  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  injury  to  a  special  referee,  and  may  act  upon  his  report.  This 
might  be  done  at  the  instance  of  either  of  the  parties,  the  judge  having 
tlie  right  of  exercising  his  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Edwtx  Jones  :  I  wish  to  correct  what  I  said  with  regard  to 
the  power  given  to  the  judge  to  appoint  an  assessor  under  the  56th 
section  of  the  Judicature  Act.  I  am  afraid  that  under  the  rules 
die  cue  may  be  tried  by  a  judge  and  a  jury,  or  an  assessor,  but  not 
bj  ill  three.     The  judges  might,  however,  alter  the  rule. 

Mr.  Rtalls,  in  reply,  said — Of  course,  if  the  construction  which 
ILr.  Jones  put  upon  the  56th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act — a  con- 
Auction  which  I  confess  for  the  moment  rather  astonislied  me — had 
ooconed  to  me,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject.     It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  question,  under  the 
new  procedure,  whether  the  assessors  may  be  appointed  under  the 
rales  to  assist  both  judge  and  jury — whether  it  is  a  matter  of  practice, 
and  10  capable  of  being  fixed  by  the  judges,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter 
of  Isgal  right,  and  so  beyond  the  power  of  the  judges.     I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  56th  section  does  not  give  the  Court  power  to  try 
with  both  jury  and  assessors.     A  power  so  unknown  ought  to  be  given 
in  the  most  express  terms.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  misapprehended  on 
tUs  question.     I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  dispense  with  a  jury  in 
«11  cases.     The  only  class  of  cases  which  I  propose  should  be  taken 
from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  is  that  in  which  the  question  to  be 
defeeraiined  is  as  to  the  extent  of  bodily  injury — one  which  a  jury 
«UDOt  be  expected  to  understand — which  can  alone  be  determined  by 
nedieal  skill,  and  which  cannot  be  determined  finally  at  any  one  time ; 
anj  other  questions,  such  as  negligence,  I  should  leave,  as  at  present, 
to  the  jury.     In  order  to  meet  the  case  of  fraudulei>t  claims,  I  have 
SQggested,  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  that  the  Court  should  have  power 
to  award  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiff,  which  might  be  secured,  so  that 
Aere  should  be  a  speedy  end  of  litigation ;  but  that,  if  it  turned  out 
^  the  sum  so  awarded  were  excessive,  that  tliere  Khould  be  some 
Bctns  of  a  defendant's  recovering  the  excess.     I  winh  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  do  not  make  any  attack  upon  medical  men  as 
idsM.    There  are  well  conducted  and  there  are  mischievous  medical 
men;  hut  it  is  well  known  that,  in  certain  towns,  there  is  a  class  of 
&epatable  medical  men  who  assist  these  actions,  but  they  are  not  the 
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class  from  winch  tlie  assessors  would  be  token.  An  eminent  physician 
m  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  aaid  to  me  that  be  always  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  class  of  cases,  because  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  position  thut  medical  men  had  taken  with  regard  to 
them,  I  cannot  help  expreaaing  my  condemnation,  however^  of  the 
conduct  of  some  medical  men  employed  by  railway  companies,  in 
i  mdncing  persons  who  are  really  seriously  injured  to  settle  their  caises 
for  inadequate  sums.  The  medical  man^  in  such  a  case,  neceasarilj 
becomes  the  adviser  of  the  injured  person*  It  3i  a  most  discredilable, 
dishonourable,  and  dishonest  proceeding,  when  taken  in  the  absence  of 
tJie  private  medic4il  adviser  of  the  injured  person,  I£  the  attorneys  on 
the  other  side  were  to  do  such  a  thing-,  any  arrangement  bo  come  to 
would  be  held  to  be  invalid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  diat  medical 
mea  who  adopt  this  course  are  acting  moro  or  lesa  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  J  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  hold  this  position  as  to 
opposite  parties  Agi-eemt^nta  of  thiB  kind  shoidd  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  settlements  made  by  tlie  attorney  of  one  litigJint  when  tbe 
opposite  attorney  is  away,  which  would  not  stand  for  a  moment  unleaa 
of  the  most  hondfith  character. 

The  CHAiRfciAN  (Mr,  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C/). — We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr»  RyaUs  for  the  veiy  able  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  subject  imder  our  notice.  There  can  be  no  two  opinion  a 
as  to  this  being  a  most  interesting  and  important  question,  because  any 
of  us  may  some  day  have  to  enforce  a  claim  for  personal  injuries 
against  a  railway  company.  The  numeroua  stories  of  frauds  practised 
upon  railway  companies  cannot  Hiil  to  excite  indignation  that  our 
courts  of  justice  should  bo  made  the  instruments  of  fraud  and  robbery^ 
and  we  eliould  all  bo  glad  to  see  such  a  tribunal  established  as  would 
tend  to  put  a  stop  to  such  netarious  practices.  I  have  another  reason 
for  saying  that  I  am  obliged  to  Mr,  Kyalls  for  having  broughl  forward 
this  subject,  and  that  is  that  I,  in  common  with  other  barristers,  know 
that,  in  some  cases,  I  have  been  made  the  innocent  instrunient  of 
cl  J  eating  railway  companies.  You  may  judge  of  the  di^ust  of  any 
man  of  honesty  and  right  feeling  when  \m  finds  that  he  has  been 
placed  in  such  an  unfortunate  position,  I  recollect  that,  some  two 
years  ago,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  250/.  foi-  a  man  who  stated  that  he 
had  sostained  a  rupture  in  a  railway  accident,  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  <!^;s^  except  through  the  attorney,  who  was  a  highly  respectable 
man.  I  supposed  that  the  claim  was  a  just  one,  and  the  damages  were 
paid.  Shortly  afterwards  the  railway  company  found  out  that  the 
ruptuie  of  which  he  complained  was  of  six  or  seven  years^  standing, 
and  gr^-t  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  whether  he  was  in  the  train  at 
all  when  the  accident  happened*  lie  waa  then  indicted  for  perjury, 
and,  being  convicted,  ho  was  sentenced  to  two  years*  imprieonnaent* 
Tbe  railway  company  then  applied  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  Ibr 
nn  order  upon  the  attorney  in  the  case,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  to 
return  the  damages  and  costs,  but,  tbe  mle  being  discharged,  the 
company  lost  the  whole  of  the  250/*,  and  100/*  costs  in  addition. 
Under  audi  circumstances,  every  barriater  must  be  most  anxious  dmt 
a  tribunal  should  be  established  which  would  relieve  him  from  tbe 
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floasibUitj  of  being  mixed  up  in  Hiich  fnitida.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
djiei  of  fraud  i  it  is  also  in  cases  where  inadequate  damages  are  giv^n 
tlit  the  operation  of  each  a  court  would  be  of  use.  I  have  been 
eapg^ti  in  cases  where  tbe  amount  of  the  damages  turned  chiefly  upon 
wfiether  the  injuriea  were  of  a  permanent  or  o£  a  tranBient  character, 
I  know  of  cases  of  singular  hardship,  where  the  aoms  awarded  to  the 
pyBtifTs  were  moKt  inadequate.  Thus,  there  wai*  the  case  in  which  a 
gentiemaUi  who  was  makings  an  income  of  1,000^.  per  annum,  was 
iDJTircd  in  a  railway  accident,  and,  af^r  eome  months  had  elapsed, 
fiftdiog  himself  Beriously  ill,  he  brought  hia  action  against  the  railway 
eomptnj*  The  chief  question  was,  whether  tbe  injury  he  had  sus- 
umtd.  was  permanent  or  not  The  jury  adopted  the  view  of  the 
nodioLl  witnesses  calkd  on  behalf  of  the  company,  that  the  plaintiff 
wald  be  all  right  again  in  a  few  mo  a  the,  and  gave  him  500/.  damages; 
uul  tlKie  was  jm  eud  gf  the  action.  Six  months  after  the  verdict  was 
delirtred  he  died  o£  paralysis,  which  was  undoubt^ly  attiubutable  to 
the loeideat.  Now  in  that  case  there  is  not  a  doubt  that,  if  the  jury 
kd  kpown  the  real  state  of  things,  they  would  have  awarded  the 
pUintifl*  3,000^  or  4,0001.  His  widow  afterwards  consulted  mo  as  to 
ifbether  it  was  possible  to  reopen  the  case,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
tAme  h^  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so.  The  result  was 
that  dik  poor  lady,  who  had  a  family  to  maintain,  and  who  had  a  very 
iweel  Tmoe»  assnmbg  an  Italian  name,  went  on  to  the  opera  stage, 
wbere  she  has  fortunately  become  a  popular  fevourite,  and  is  now 
jnakiog  a  lai^ger  income  than  her  husband  enjoyed.  Therefore,  there 
are  casaa  of  inadequate  compeDsation  which  call  for  a  remedy  as  much 
as  cases  of  exaggeration  and  of  fraud.  This  subject  is  one  of  very 
inaJ«rial  and  pressing  importance,  because,  not  only  are  these  cases 
incpeasing  in  number  very  rapidly,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  statistics 
(Itioted  by  Mr.  EydJs,  bnt  they  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
oQUftf,  If  we  were  to  measure  them  by  tfie  time  they  occupy,  it  is 
Wf  firm  belief  that  it  would  be  found  that  they  take  up  more  than 
idf  of  the  entire  time  of  the  judges  and  juries.  If  any  one  has  had 
the  misfortmie  to  have  his  case  standing  in  one  of  the  London  hsts  for 
vM,  and  has  Kad  to  wait  day  after  day,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for 
witaeiBes,  etc.,  whilst  one  of  these  cases  was  being  tried,  he  will  fully 
apfifecirite  the  enormous  evil  worked  by  these  cases  being  tried  before 
thf  ordinary  tribunals.  There,  however,  m  no  help  for  the  evil  unless 
mat  inort?  efficient  tribunal  is  established  for  their  trial.  Mr.  Daniel 
Isis  Kfiiil  thnt  medical  witnesses  would  be  more  cautious  in  their  state- 
rs r  a  judge  than  before  juries j  but  how  much  more  cautious 
Tv>  ,  i>e  in  giving  evidence  before  two  experienced  assessors  of 
ihcir  own  professsion^  who  could  insrantly  detect  any  attempt  to  mis- 
lead  tkem  I  I  thLnk  that  the  appointment  of  medical  assessors  would 
U  an  elective  check  upon  fraudulent  claims,  and  would  bring  the 
caie  to  a  conclusion  much  more  speedily  than  at  present.  I  trust  that 
the  fact  of  the  subject  having  been  brought  before  the  public  will  lead 
h  time  to  something  being  done  in  the  direction  suggested.  I  am 
afmid  that  the  Judicature  Act  has  not  made  any  eifectual  provision  for 
t^  toftl  of  these  cases* 
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Fopuhir  Fallacies  on   Land  find  Lnnd  Lawi. 

By   J,    W,    HOWLETT. 

PROBABLY   on    no    subject    are   there   more   misappre- 
hensions  passing   current   for   admitted   truths  than  ia 
regard  to  the  land  of  the  country  and  the  laws  affecting  it.  [ 
These  misappreheiii^ionSi  or,  as  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  eall^ 
them,  '  papular  fallacies/  are  not  confined  to  the  uneducated 
many^   but   are    peculiarly   prevalent   iu    the    press   and    in 
Parliament*     In  the  latter  place  they  are  especial  favourites 
with  those  who  combine  the  twofold  character  of  politician 
and  lawyer,  and  who  might  be  naturally  supposed  to  know 
better.     Indeed,  the  language  of  *  political  lawyers '  on  these i 
subjects  is  at   times  simply  astounding,  when  it  is    remem- 
bered that  correct  information  is  easily  within  their  reach, 
would  they  enter  upon  the  subject  in  search  of  truth  rather 
than  for  a  popular  cry,  or  as  party  or  political  advocates.     A 
few  of  the  fallacies  I  allude  to  I  propose  to  deal  with  under  i 
the  nine  following  heads,  premising  that  the  limits  imposed  oii* 
this  paper  necessarily  prevent  me  from  illustrating  and  sup- 
porting my  several  propositions  as  fully  as  I  could  otheririse 
do, 

I.— Free  Trade  in  Lanp. 

Under  this  taking  title  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  moiij 
outcries  about  land  has  been  raised-  It  has  been  asserted  OTer" 
and  over  again  that  what  the  country  reqnlre^s,  but  has  not  got. 
is  free  trade  in  land ;  that  under  free  trade  in  land  the  price  of 
the  article  would  fall  in  as  great  proportion  as  has  the  price  of 
bread  under  free  trade  in  corn^  and  that  a  system  of  protec-i 
tion  now  stands  between  the  people  and  the  land  in  the  same 
way  that  it  formerly  stood  between  them  and  their  bread.  A 
celebrated  Professor  of  political  economy,  and  an  eminent 
nieniber  of  parliamentj  some  time  since  announced  himself  as 
the  leader  of  a  new  free -trade  crusade.  He  intimated  that  he 
had  been  specially  nominated  by  the  great  deceased  free-trade 
chief  for  the  purpose.  He  told  us  that  Richard  Cobden  had 
ejcpressed  to  him  the  feeling  that  his  own  labours  in  the  cause 
of  free  trade  in  corn  required  to  be  perfected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  in  land,  and  that  there  was  a  great  opening 
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for  distinetioD  to  any  poliliciau  who  would  take  up  the  cause. 
Our  Professor  quickly  donnetl  the  mantle  bequeathed  him  by 
the  deceased  prophet,  and  diligently  preftched  from  the  text 
indicated.  A  humble  intlividua]^  who^e  life  had  beea  §peiit  in 
practical  dealings  with  land^  ventured  to  ask  the  learned  Pro- 
(mov  in  what  respect  ^  free  trade  in  land '  was  not  already  in 
tsisteiice  in  tbia  country.  To  this  question  no  answer  beyond 
vigue  declamation  about  primogeniture  and  entaib^  Bettle- 
meuts  and  lawyers*  costs,  has  ever  been  given*  Giving  my 
(^u  answer,  I  assert  that  iVee  trade  in  land  does  exist  in 
England,  and  that  it  existed  before  the  days  of  free  trade  in 
oonu  The  old  orthodox  definition  of  free  trade  was  *  the  right 
ttibuy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market/  This 
pwer^  aa  regarda  land,  every  Kuglishman  Iiob  now  and  always 
m  had.  If  an  estate  of  10^000  acres  is  to  be  sold^  and  a 
bujer  thinks  he  can  make  a  profit  by  gelling  it  again  in  20 
firms  of  500  acres  eachj  no  law  has  ever  prevented  him.  If  a 
tcQ^aere  field  is  in  the  market,  and  a  speculator  thinks  he  can 
buy  it  cheaply  in  the  bulk  and  sell  it  dearly  in  building  lots, 
what  law  or  practice  stops  him  ?  Transactions  of  this  kind  are 
iiddeiits  of  dally  occurrence,  and  they  are  surely  literal  and 
eomplete  examples  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in 
the  dearest  market*  The  thousands  of  advertisements  that 
yearly  ai)pear  in  the  Tinu's  newspaper  ;  the  teuB  of  thousands 
of  acres  that  yearly  change  bands  ;  the  millions  of  m*jney  that 
arepasied  over  yearly  in  the  purchase  aud  sale  of  tand,  prove 
that  there  are  plenty  both  of  dear  markets  and  cheap  markets 
for  die  free  trader  in  huul,  and  plenty  of  traders  operating 
freely  in  those  markets.  The  reverse  of  free  trade  we  all 
kumv  by  the  name  of  *  Frotection."  Protect touj  I  apprehend^ 
amy  be  duiined  as  the  imposition  on  a  particular  article  of  a 
diity  or  burden  in  order  to  favour  another  producer  or  owner 
of  the  anme  article,  who  is  iVee  from  such  duty  or  burden.  Is 
tbre  any  tiling  equivalent  to  this  system  of  protection  as 
regaidsland?  Is  there  any  attempt  to  favour  one  owner  of 
hod  at  the  expense  of  another?  Are  there  any  existing 
dnties  or  burdens  which  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of, 
or  T?hich  have  the  effect  of,  raising  the  price  of  laud  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  ?  I  know  of  none.  On  the  contrary, 
sndi  burdens  or  restrictions  as  exist  tend  to  lower,  rather  than 
nmej  the  value  of  the  owner's  interest,  and  to  injure  rather 
thttQ  *  protect '  him.  I  may  probably  be  referred,  as  I  was 
by  tlie  learned  Professor,  to  settlements,  primogeniture,  entail^ 
and  lawyei-s,  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  trade  in  land* 
Each  of  these  subjects  involves  a  fallacy,  of   which  I   shall 
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treat  immediately.  All  I  need  say  here  is  that  if  the^  do,  to 
a  small  extent,  hamper  free,  or  rather  ready  dealing  in  land, 
they  can  no  more  be  brought  forward  as  evidence  that  we  liaTe 
not  free  trade  in  land  than  carriage,  shipping,  harbour  diiei» 
insurance,  revenue  duties,  or  other  expenses  or  obstadea  that 
merchants  meet  with  in  business,  can  be  adduced  in  proof  that 
we  have  not  free  trade  in  com  or  commerce.  Every  man 
in  this  country  is  free  to  buy  and  sell  land  according  to  his 
means  and  opportunities.  The  only  difficulty  experienced,  as 
a  County  Member  said  in  a  late  debate,  is  want  of  money.  No 
protection  is  given  by  the  State  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  value  of  land,  and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  that 
we  have  not  free  trade  in  land,  if  such  free  trade  is  to  mean 
anything  like  that  free  trade  in  commerce,  which  has  given  the 
name  and  idea  to  this  most  unfounded  and  fallaciouB  cry. 

II. — Primogeniture. 

A  hackneyed  old  story  records  that  an  elderly  lady  was 
found  one  Sunday  by  a  friend  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  enjoyment 
over  the  reminiscences  of  a  beautiful  sermon  she  had  heard  in 
the  morning.  Asked  for  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  she  conld 
not  tell  much,  all  that  she  knew  was  that  that  blessed  word 
Mesopotamia  was  constantly  on  the  preacher's  lips,  *  and  mighty 
comforting  it  was.'  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  how  thankful 
learned  professors,  ambitious  politicians,  and  stump  orators  gene- 
rally  ought  to  be  for  that  blessed  and  mighty  comforting  word 
^  Primogeniture.'  Very  few  of  their  auditors  understand  what 
it  means,  and  the  6{)eakers  themselves  are  generally  rather  hazy 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  word  alone  may  always  be  calculated 
on  to  bring  down  a  round  of  applause.  On  these  occasions 
orators  almost  invariably  speak  as  if,  under  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, every  man  were  obliged  to  leave  all  his  land  to  his 
eldest  son ;  whilst  some  few,  who  know  better  than  this,  yet 
contend  that  the  influence  of  a  law  sanctioning  primogeniture,  in 
case  of  intestacy, is  so  great  that  testators  and  settlers  secure  land 
to  an  eldest  son  solely  through  the  influence  such  law  has  upon 
them.  These  reasoners  inveigh  against  the  law,  not  only  for 
its  injustice  in  its  direct  operation  and  in  its  influence  on  disposi- 
tions, but  also  for  its  alleged  eflTect  of  tying  up  land  and  im- 
peding its  sale  by  vesting  it  in  one  child  instead  of  all  the 
children.  Now  here  there  is  a  mass  of  fallacy,  which  appears 
to  me  to  divide  itself  into  two  principal  parts  :  first,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  law  comes  into  operation  at  all;  and 
second,  as  to  its  supposed  injurious  effect  in  retarding  the  sale. 
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mpfO¥€Ei€nt,  or  general  dealing  with  land-     These  points  are 
quite  independent  of  the  queation  whether  primogeniture  is  in 
tiaelf  dasirable  or  the  reverse^  as  to  which  there  may  well  be 
t«a  opinions,  but  which  it  does  not  concern  my  cab6  to  di&- 
€■89*      On  the  first  point  I  would  express  my  belief  that  not 
dxree  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  the  country  ever  passes  under, 
or  is  li^ected  by,  the  law  of  primogeniture.     I  do  not  sup]>ose 
tiiAl  there  are  any  Btatistics  on  the  subject;  but,  as  the  result 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  investigation  of  titles,  I  am  satisfied  that 
not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  land  of  this  country  has  within  the 
past  half  century  passed  under,  or  been  affected  by.,  the  opera- 
tion of  tlie  law  in  question.    Not  only  is  there  a  large  quantity 
of  land,  such  a^  the  Gravelkind  lands  of  Kent,  and  the  copyhold 
lands  of  thousands  of  manors^  which  has  ncA^cr  been  under  the 
law,  but  the  great  bulk  of  land  paases.  on  deaths  by  virtue  of 
wills  or  settlcmentSj  which  necessarily  oust  the  law*     The  sug- 
gestion tliat  the  law  operates  as  a  moral  inducement  to  a  testator 
Of  settlor  to  make  dispositions  favourable  to  the  eldest  son,  is 
too  far-fetched  and  too  ciimpletely  an  after-thought  to  require 
much  remark.     As  well  might  it  be  eaid  that  in  districts  where 
Borough  English  Tenure  prevails  testators  are  influenced  to 
m»ke  wills  in  favour  of  younger  sons  exclusively-    It  is  defer- 
cuce  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  natural  indivisibility  of 
W,  rather  than  respect  for  the   law  of  primogeniture,  that 
imkces  settlors  and  testators  not  to  divide,  cut  up,  and  destroy 
laoded  property,  but  to  seek  some  other  means  of  providing 
for  their  younger  children.     Then,  as  to  the  second  point,  the 
dJeged  injurious  influence  of  the  law  where  it  does  come  into 
cSect  in  retarding  the  developmeiitj  or  sale  of  land,  or  render- 
iug  it  dear  and  unattainable*     Although ,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
Ifw  comes  into  operation  very  seldom »  and  over  a  very  small 
part  of  the  land  of  the  country ^  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  ora- 
tors and  writers  on  the  subject,  it  exercises  a  pestilential  effect 
upon  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  it  ahoHshcd  we 
«WM  soon  see  a  different  and  iuiproved  state  of  affairs.     For- 
toately  wc  are  able  to  put  this  imaginative  suggestion  to  the 
if  of  experience,  as  the  law  and  its  reverse  have  for  oeniu- 
worked  side  by  side.     The  adjoining  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sttsgex  afibrd  specimens  of  every  variety  and  form  of  descent- 
In  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Kent  the  law  of  primogerii- 
ture  does  not  exist     The  tenure  is  gavelkind,   and   on  the 
death  of  iin  intestate  the  land  descends  to  all  the   children 
equally.     The  whole  of  the  county  was  once  held  upon  this 
teaare  ;  but  so  distasteful  has  it  proved  that  many  large  estates 
— ^the  owners  of  which  could  afford  the  expense — have  been 
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disgavelled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  county  of  Sussex 
copyhold  land  largely  prevails,  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
Sussex  manors  the  custom  of  Borough  English,  under  which 
the  descent  is  to  the  youngest  son,  youngest  daughter,  and  so 
forth,  exists.  Probably  the  largest  part  of  tlie  town  of  Brigfatoii 
was  at  one  time  held  under  this  tenure,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  it  is  so  still.  There  are  whole  streets  in  Brighton  that 
know  not  the  law  of  primogeniture.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  adjoining  township  of  Hove*  A  very  large  part  of  the 
flourishing  suburb  of  Cliftonville,  in  the  parish  of  Hove,  is 
built  on  ground  which,  on  an  intestacy,  descends  to  the  youngest 
son.  Both  in  Brighton  and  Hove  you  may  walk  through  street 
after  street,  the  houses  of  which  on  the  right  are  subject  ta 
the  one  law,  and  the  houses  on  the  left  to  the  other.  In  the 
county,  or  in  Kent,  you  may  walk  down  lane  after  lane»  in 
which  you  may  say  the  same  of  the  fields  on  either  hand.  Now 
if  the  pedestrian  I  have  imagined  were  impressed  by  the  repre- 
sentations so  common  on  the  subject  he  would  expect  to  find 
on  the  one  hand  of  him  prosperity,  comfort,  good  farming, 
good  buildings,  and  everything  thriving,  and  on  the  other  hand 
misery,  desolation,  and  ruin — the  latter  state  being  due  to  the 
blighting  influence  of  primogeniture.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  need  not  say  that  no  such  contrast  exists.  No  difference 
whatever  is  discernible  between  the  two  properties.  Then 
going  to  the  other  point.  Does  primogeniture  impede  the  sale, 
disposition,  transfer,  or  improvement  of  land  ?  Just  the  con- 
trary, for  it  is  necessarily  more,  easy  to  deal  with  one  man  than 
with  twenty.  If  a  Kentish  patriarch  dies  owning  a  small 
cottage  or  garden,  that  little  property  may  possibly  descend  to 
forty  or  fifty  descendants,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  with  the 
result  of  rendering  the  property  unsaleable,  or,  if  saleable,  of 
eating  up  the  produce  in  costs.  Equal  division  of  land  on  an 
intestacy  may  be  just  and  politic,  or  the  reverse ;  but  its  ten« 
dency  must  necessarily  be  to  impede,  not  to  promote,  the  deal« 
ing  with  land.  It  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  seriously 
proposed  to  take  awa)'  from  the  owners  of  property  in  England 
the  power  of  disposition,  and  to  compel  them  to  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  their  property  amongst  children.  Until  this  is  intended, 
all  talk  about  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  platform  talk  only. 
You  may  do  away  with  the  law  to-morrow,  and  scarcely  a  soul 
in  the  country  will  know  the  difference,  either  now  or  here- 
after. 
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III, — Setti-ements  and  Entail, 

re  \B  almost  as  much  popular  delusion  abroad  on  the 
sabject  of  settlements   and   entail   as  there  is  with  regard  to 
luiniogemture*     It  seems  to  be  a^^sumed  that  settlements  and 
eotatls  have  been  peculiarly  designed  by,  and  exist  only  in 
fmvoiii-  of  land-owners ;  whereas,  as  ought  to  be  well  known, 
coti9c4s   tir  other  personal  property  can  be  as  easily  settled  and 
tied  up  as  land.     It  is  further  assumed  that  the  moment  land 
is  settled  and  entailed  it  becomes  unsaleable,  the  fact  being  that 
tlieie  scarcely  exists  a  settlement   of  laud,  from  that  of  the 
wwner  of  half  a  county  to  that  of  the  humble  yeoman,  that 
does  not  eontaiu  ample  powers  of  sale,  leasing,  or  other  dispo- 
m&m*     There  is  scarcely  a  nobleman's  estate  in  the  country 
af  which  small  portions  cannot,  in  practice,  be  easily  disposed 
rf,  if  it  be  so  desired*     Where  by  any  chance  the  settlement 
may  be  defective  in  the  necessary  powers,  modem  legislation 
has  provided  tlie  means  by  the  ^  Leases  and  Sale  of  Settled 
Estates  Act,"  and  similar  statutes.     To  show  that  I  do  not 
ijieak  without  the  book,  I  may  say  that  I  have  recently  i^cgo- 
tiated  for  and  obtained  an  enfranchisement  in  one  of  the  Duke 
tif  Norfolk'a  manors.     This  manor  forms  part  of  his  settled 
eitates.     The  transaction  is^  in  fact^  a  purchase  of  the  whole 
cslate  and  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  family  in 
did  property.     The  purchase  money  is  only  £V1^   but  the 
expense  is   not  more  than   if  the  manor  were  unsettled  or 
imentailed^  and  is  so  trifling  as  ta  be  no  bar   to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  transaction.     Did  it  suit  the  convenience  or 
wiahea  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond j  tJie  Earl  of  Chichester,  or 
my  other  owners  of  settled  estates  in  this  county  to  sell  off 
£12  worth  of  their   landed  property,  the  transaction  could,  I 
kve  no  doubt,  be  managed  with  equal  facilily. 

IV.— La3jd  in  Contrast  with  Consols  and  Shares* 

One  of  the  most  common  expressions  with  regard  to  land 
i*,  *  I  don't  see  why  laud  should  not  be  transferred  as  simply 
ind  as   inexpensively  as   consols    or  shares*'     A  well-knowTi 
lOfiinber  of  Parliament  wrote  me,  a  little  time  since ;,  that  he 
'd^ired  to  see  established  a  system  of  universal  registration, 
under  which  land  ahould  pass  from  hand  to  hand  with  pretty 
aiuch  the  fame  tiicility  as  congols  or  shares/      The  reply  was 
to  the  following  effect :  Consols  are  things  that  have  no  exist- 
ence so  far  as  outward  or  bodily  substance  is  concerned,  nor 
any  of  the  qualities  that  belong  to  bodily  existence.     They  are 
&H  idea^  merely  represented  by  an  entry  in  a  book  of  so  many 
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imaginary  pounds.  They  exist  in  figures  and  on  paper  only. 
Every  one  thousand  of  pounds  of  consols  is  exactly  like  every 
other  thousand,  and  yet  no  two  men  can  possibly  get  hold  m, 
or  possession  of,  the  same  thousand.  No  one  owner  can  cron 
his  neighbour's  boundary  or  remove  his  landmark  in  conaob* 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  shares.  Consols  and  shares  bmve 
neither  neighbours  nor  boundaries ;  they  have  no  ancient  ov 
modem  lights,  no  party  walls,  no  rights  of  way  or  passage, 
no  rights  to  use  squares,  gardens,  or  open  lands,  no 
rights  of  commonage  or  pasturage,  no  mines  or  minerals 
under  tliem,  no  land  tax,  tithe,  quit  rents,  free  rents^ 
heriots,  rates,  taxes,  or  assessments.  Consols  and  shares  can- 
not be  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold,  nor  can  they  be  arable^ 
meadow,  pasture,  wood  land,  building  land,  waste  land,  common 
land,  or  roadway.  Consols  and  shares  can  have  no  lessees, 
under-lessees,  tenants,  sub-tenants,  occupiers,  squatters,  or 
trespassers.  On  the  other  hand,  land  and  houses  are  subject 
to  all  and  every  the  above  incidents,  and  every  vendor  is 
called  on  to  show,  and  every  purchaser  has  to  satisfy  himself, 
how  many  and  which  of  these  incidents  each  particular  pro- 
perty is  liable  to.  To  do  this  properly,  expert,  that  is  profes- 
sional, services  are  necessarily  employed.  The  incidents  and 
liabilities  above  referred  to  have  to  be  recorded,  more  or  less 
definitely,  and  preserved ;  hence  the  necessity  (and  sometimes 
the  length)  of  documents,  or  title  deeds.  Where  expert  ser- 
vices are  required  they  must  be  paid  for,  and  hence  the  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  between  the  transfer  of  land  and  consols. 
This  must  still  be  the  case  under  any  system  of  registration. 
Registered  land,  equally  with  unregistered  land,  must  remain 
subject  to  all  the  above  incidents.  Lord  Cairns'  Act  of  1874 
mentions  thirty-two  specific  liabilities  to  which  land  is  subject^ 
and  which  had  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  registration, 
and  there  are  several  others  not  therein  referred  to.  A  highly 
instructive  illustration  of  what  I  have  above  endeavoured  to 
point  out  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
made  the  foregoing  reply.  He  bought  a  house  in  this  town. 
Within  four  diays  from  the  time  the  contract  was  made  the 
purchase  money  was  paid  and  the  conveyance  executed,  not- 
withstanding that  the  terrible  monster,  a  lawyer,  was  concerned 
on  each  side.  The  cost  was  infinitesimal,  and  the  purchaser 
was  well  satisfied.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  on  lookii^ 
out  of  his  back  window^,  he  saw  an  old  passage  leading  to  the 
rear  of  his  premises.  He  at  once  conceived  that  he  must  have 
a  right  to  the  use  of  that  passage,  and  set  his  solicitor  to  work 
to  inquire  into  it.     It  took  rather  more  time  and  trouble  to 
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prove  that  he  had  no  such  right,  than  did  the  tranBfer  of  the 
property  itself.  Had  he  invested  his  money  in  consols,  I  need 
Bcaroely  say  that  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  trouble  his 
brokers  about  a  right  of  passage.  Whilst  land  and  houses  are 
in  their  very  nature  capable  of  such  infinite  variety  of  rights 
and  liabilities  as  I  have  specified,  it  requires  no  exercise  of  the 
mind  to  see  that  any  analogy  between  them  and  consols  or 
shares  is  purely  fallacious  and  delusive. 

V. — Iin)EPEA8IBILITT  OF    TiTLE. 

A  great  outcrv  was  raised  some  y^^  ^^  ^^^  vrhaX  is 
called  an  indefeasible  title  to  land.     The  idea  was  started 
(not  by  the  public,  who  really  never  troubled  themselves  about 
the  matter,  but  by  certdn  oflScious  would-be  law  reformers) 
that  titles  to  land  in  England  were  not  secure,  and  that  some- 
fliin^  was  required  of  Parliament  to  make  a  buyer  feel  safe  in 
his  title.     It  was  in  vain  that  practical  business  men,  whose 
lAole  lives  were  engaged  in  the  matter,  cameforward  to  testify 
that  the  loss  of  property  under  existing  titles  was  an  event  of 
the  rarest  possible    occurrence,  indeed   almost  unheard  of. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  the  reformers  but  a  scheme  for  obtaining 
indefeasible  titles.     Accordingly,  Lord  Westbury's  Act,  the 
most  thorough  failure  of  modern  times,  was  passed.     At  a  great 
expense  to  the  country,  and  an  equally  great  expense  to  the 
owners,  some  few  hundreds  of  titles  have  been  registered  as 
mdefeasible,  with  the  result  that  the  property  held  under  them 
is  not  worth  a  penny  more  in  the  mai-ket  than  adjoining  pro- 
per^ with  an  ordinary  title.     It  is  in  vain  that  auctioneers 
oisplay  the  word  prominently  in  their  advertisements.     It  has 
a  grand  sound,  the  word  ^  indefeasible,'  and  was  once  almost  as 
great  a  favourite  "with  the  orator  as  the  word  *  primogeniture  '; 
but  I  fancy  that  it  is  now  pretty  well  played  out.     We  have 
at  the  present  time,  in  this  town,  an  estate  offered  for  sale  in 
building  plots  with  an  indefeasible  title.     To  get  that  inde- 
feasible title  cost  the  owner  a  very  large  sum,  which  he  will 
never  see  returned.     No  buyer  of  a  single  plot,  if  he  under- 
stands what  he  is  about,  will  give  him  a  penny  more  on  this 
ground.     Indefeasibility  of  title  has  not  stood  the  test  of  ex- 
perience,  and  is  now  rapidly  becoming  an  exploded  notion. 
Even  a  learned  political  law  reformer  laughed  at  the  idea  in  a 
hite  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  has  still,  however, 
some  believers,  and  therefore  I  retain  it  in  my  list  of  fallacies. 

VI.— Delays  and  Expense  in  Transfer. 
On  no  subject  of  public  interest  has  there  been  more  extra- 
vagant   exaggeration    and    misrepresentation  than    on     the 
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subject  of  the  delays  and  expenses  attending  the  transfer  of 
land*     Several  years  ago  an  unfortunate  and  exceptional  case 
of  diflSciilty,  involving  unusual  expen&e  and  delay,  occurred, 
in  which  the  great  apostle  of  free  trader  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parties  connected  with  the  public  press  were  concerned — 
80  at  least  the  story  runs.     Since  that  time  a  persistent  out- 
cry has  been  kept  up  amongst  politicians  nnd  preesmen  on  tbis 
subject     I  well  remember  an  ex-Prime  Minister  declaring  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  a  single  acre  of  land  could  not  be 
transferred  except  at  an  expense  equal  to  the  fee  simple  value 
of  the  land  itself.     The  present  Lord  Chancellor  made  a  speech 
in  the  year  1859  in  which  he  saidj  *  I  slunild  say  that  it  is  an 
uncommon  thing  in  this  country  for  a  purchase  of  any  magni- 
tude to  be  completed,  by  possession  and  payment  of  tlie  pnce, 
under  a  period  of  twelve  months/     Ti>  practical  men  these  state- 
ments are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.     In  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  I  have  been  concerned  in  transfers  involv- 
ing purchase  moneys  of  all  amounts  up  to  about  £200,000,  I 
have  not  known  a  single  case  that  required  a  year  or  even 
sLx    mouths    to  curry    it  out.      The    estate    from    which  an 
€X-Lord  Chancellor,  and    great  fuhninator  of  these   notions^ 
takes  his  title,  was  some  years  ago  sold  by  me,  and  the  pur- 
chase was  completed  within  about  two  months  irom  the  day  of 
the  auction,  and  might  have  been  g(X>ner  had  the  purchase 
money  been  ready.     Although  this,  being  an  old  family  pro- 
perty,  and   held  under   different  tenures,  was  an  unusually 
difficult  case,  the  legal  expenses  were  not  more  tlian  the  charges 
of  the  auctioneer,  who  did  little  more  than  get  into  the  rtJStrum 
and  in  five  minutes  knock  the  estate  doivn.     I  admit  that  in 
exceptional  and  unusually  difficult  cases  unexpected  delays  and 
expenses  will  occur,  as  they  will  in  dealings  with  any  other 
description  of  property.     Not  li)ng  ago  I  was  connected  with 
the   establishment   of  the   title   to  a  sum  of  £3,000  coosoli. 
There  was  no  litigation,  but  the  work  took  two  years  of  time^ 
and  involved  an  expense  of  £500.     What  would  be  thought  if 
I  went  about  stating  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  takes  two  years 
and  £500  to  transfer  £3,000  consols?     The  fact  is  that  Lord 
Chancellors  and  ex-Lard  Chancellors,  [Kjlitical  barristers  and 
press  writers,  argue  from  the  one  per  cent,  of  litigious,  diffi- 
cult, and  exceptional  cases  tlmt  come  before  them  as  judges, 
or  in  practice,  or  in  the  reports,  and  utterly  ignore  the  ninety- 
nine  cases  that  are  transacted  expeditiously  and  cheaply  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  business.     It  is  no  uncommon  thinor  in 
every  day  practice  for  land  or  houses  to  be  transferred  from 
seUer  to  buyer  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  in  a  few  hours.     In 
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tlie  vast  majarity  of  cases  the  deeds  are  ready  by  the  time  the 
ea  are  prepared  with  the  money,  and  it  k  more  oi'ten  that 
the  transaction  is  [»ostponed  from  want  of  readinesB  in  the 
parties j  than  a  like  want  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers.  The 
legal  exp**nses,  too,  amount  to  but  a  very  small  percentage  on 
the  purcliase  money,  and  are  practically  unfelt  by  the  parties, 
I  never  knew  a  caae  in  which  a  sale  was  prevented  by  fear  of 
the  le^ai  expenses,  and  I  have  the  testimony  of  extensive 
auctioneers  and  house-agents,  that  in  their  negotiations  for  the 
gile  of  property,  the  legal  expenses  ai-e  scarcely  ever  alluded 
lOi  and  never  stand  in  the  way  of  a  bargain.  Legal  expenses, 
a^a  riile«  bear  no  conipiirison  to  auctioneers'  or  agents'  charges, 
which  are  paid  without  demur,  and  w^hicli  are  never  charged 
ifitli  being  an  impediment  to  the  transfer  of  land.  Evidence 
m  thiii  subject  was,  during  the  last  two  sessions,  brought  before 
lie  present  Lord  Chancel  lor »  w^hich  disabused  his  mind  of  his 
jireconceived  notions  on  the  subject,  and  induced  him  first  to 
withdraw  from  his  Tmnsfer  Bill  small  transactions^  on  t!ie 
ground  that  no  system  of  registration  could  compete  for  cheap- 
oes  and  celerity  with  the  existing  practice;  and,  secondly,  to 
ibuidon  the  prmciple  of  comjmlsory  registration  altngetlierp 
Pnkctitioners  in  conveyancing  are  at  the  present  time  seeking 
to  adopt  a  sj-^teni  of  charges  in  all  conveyancing  matters  based 
m  a  small  percentage  on  the  purchase  money,  and  they  hope  to 
obtain  legislative  sanction  for  it.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such 
I  s^sile  explodes  at  once  a  great  deal  of  the  nonsense  talked 
iWut  the  cost  of  transfer  of  land. 

VIL— Length  of  Deeds, 

We  have  here  another  fertile  subject  of  commonplace 
attiamdversioni  The  verbosencss  of  conveyancing  fonns,  and 
lb  formidable  appearance  of  *  the  parchments,"  are  stock  sub- 
jectJi  of  complaint.  It  is  ut  once  admitted  that  the  system  of 
payment  liy  length  of  document  is  absurd,  and  tends  to  abuse. 
No  one  feels  this  more  thaii  the  lawyer,  and  no  one  struggles 
jiuire  against  it*  The  promulgation  of  the  scale  I  have  alluded 
liiTOves  his  anxiet}^  to  get  out  of  the  system,  the  fault  of 
_^h  rests  with  the  legislature,  not  with  him.  But  the 
fiiaggeration  on  the  subject  is  y^rj  great*  Some  years  ago 
tbtj  Time$  had  a  furious  leading  article,  in  which  it  was,  in 
effect,  asserted  that  a  form  of  w^ords,  known  as  the  *  dower 
m**/  was  universally  inserted  in  conveyances  for  the  purpose 
of  iionMing  the  solicitor's  charge  for  the  preparation  of  the 
deed,  1  wrote  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Press,  stating^  as  a  fjict, 
that*  dower  uses*  were  now  very  rarely  inserted  in  convey- 
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ances,  and  that  when  they  were  inserted  the  additional  costs, 

calculated  by  the  number  of  words  employed,  could  not  b€ 

[♦more  than  two  or  three  shillings  at  the  outside*     Of  course  my 

I  letter  was  not  inserted,  the  Times  not  being  very  favourable  to 

I  the  *  Audi  alteram  partem  '  principle ;  but   the  fact  remains, 

I  and  IS  undeniable.  Deeds  have  been  during  the  last  fifty  years, 

[through  improvements  suggested^  supported,  and  adopted  by 

I  the  lawyers,  greatly  shortened.      At  the  same  time  it  should 

I  'be  borne  in  raind  that  shortening  is  not  always  gain ;  that  an 

established  form  of  words  which  has  been  long  used,  and  the 

effect  of  which  is  well  known  and  undei'stood  by  all  who  have 

to  deal  with  their  constructioUj  has  advantages  over  new  and 

•untried  phraseology,  whilst  the  expense  attending  their  adoption 

is  trifling,  and  need  be  nothing  at  all  if  the  Legislature  will 

only  sanction  a  more  sensible  system  of  charges.     As  it  is,  the 

modern  forma  of  conveyance  in  simple  cases  (and  such  are  the 

'great  majority  of  transactions)  can  scarcely  be  shorter,  and 

will  bear  comparison  with  charter-parties,  bills  of  sale  of  shipe, 

and  other  documents  dealing  with  other  than  landed  property, 

YIII. — Kegistration  and  Land  Offices. 

One  fallacy  leads  up  to  many,  and  out  of  the  above  falla- 
.  cies  has  arisen  an  idea,  probably  the  most  fallacious  of  all, 
namely,  that  private  business  arising  between  man  and  man 
can  be  advantageously  conducted  through  a  public  office.  Those 
who  are  practically  engaged  in  business  know  that  there  is  no 
greater  source  of  delay,  expense,  uncertainty,  and  difficulty 
than  in  dealing  with  a  public  office.      In  conveyancing  this  is 
especially  so,  and  from  the  old-fashioned  Middlesex  and  York- 
phire  Registries,  down  to  the  modem  Irish  Encumbered  Estate 
'Court  and  the  Lincoln's  Inn   Land   Registry,  public  offices 
[have  formed  a  fertile  source  of  delay,  difficult,  and  expense. 
The  officialism,  red  tapeism,  and  routine  necessarily  attendant 
I  ^pon  a  public  office  constantly  double  the  delay  and  cost  of  a 
'  transaclrton.     Moreover  a  public  office  prevents  the  free  action 
*of  parties,  makes  them  dependent  on  those  over  whom  they 
have  no  control,  and  subjects  them  to  rules  and  regulations 
they  do  not  understand  and  cannot  see  the  benefit  of.     The 
I  •moment  a  public  officer — with  his  forms  and  ceremonies,  his 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  his  want  of  local  know- 
ledge, liis  necessary  adherence  to  inflexible  rules  and  forms, 
his   '  Jack-in-office '-Hke  bearing  and  habits,  his  short  hours 
and  public  holidays,  his  numerous  cases^  all  calling  for  atten- 
iion  at  the  same  time — is  interposed  between  man  dealing  wath 
man^  &  aure  and  certain  obstacle  to  the  ready  and  easy  trans- 
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action  of  business  is  created.     I  need  scarcely  add  that,  of 
coarse,  at  every  step  the  public  officer  cries  out  for  fees !  fees ! 
fees  I    Perhaps  no  public  office  has  been  more  belauded  than 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  of  Ireland.     Yet  to  transact 
business  in  that  court,  I  can  say  from  bitter  experience,   is 
simply  heartrending.     One  example  will  suffice.     It  has  taken 
me  upwards  of  three  years  to  force  through  that  court  the  sale 
of  property  producing,  when  sold,  under  a£12,000.     The  ex- 
penses on  the  vendor's  part,  in  Ireland  alone,  amount  to  the 
monstrous  sum  of  £1,500,  of  which  no  less  a  sum  than  £324 
was  exacted  for  official  charges.     Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  sell, 
without  the  interference  of  me  court,  I  could  have  carried  out 
the  sale  in  less  months  than  it  has  taken  years,  and,  instead  of 
£1,500,  the  total  expense  would  probably  not  have  been  much 
more  than  £100.     The  conveyances  issued  by  the  court,  after 
this  sale,  are  models  of  elaborateness,  bulk,  and  costliness. 
For  those  conveyances  a  purchaser  to   the  extent  of  about 
£8,000  had  to  pay  in  costs  and  fees  nearly  £200.     The  total 
expense  of  the  ssde  of  that  property,  of  £12,000  value,  on  the 
part  of  the  vendors  and  purchasers,  may  probably  be  put  at 
£2,000 — an  amount  unheard  of  outside  a  public  office.    All  this 
lu^pened,  let  me  add,  in  connection  with  a  title  which,  twenty 
jesis  ago,  was  issued  by  the  same  court  as  a  Parliamentary 
and  inc^easible  title.     I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  only  troublesome  case  in  the  same  court  widi  which  I  have 
Iiadto  deal.     Yet  this  is  the  court  which  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  and  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
lately  declared,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  wished  to  see  in- 
troduced into  England.     Can  the  force  of  popular  delusion 
farther  go  ?     The  fact  is  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  public 
office  can  compete  in  utility  to  the  land-owner  with  private 
mctice  is  by  establishing  registries  in  every  market  town  and 
Jaige  village  of  the  country,  where  the  conveyancing  of  the 
district  can  be  transacted  by  a  public  officer  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.     The  public  has  now  for  twelve  years  submitted  to  be 
taxed  for  the  Land  Registry  Office,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
to  the  extent  of  £7,000  or  £8,000  a  year  for  the  sole  advantage, 
real  or  imagined,  of  land-owners.     It  is  possible,    therefore, 
that  it  may  patiently  submit  to  the  enormous  expense  of  such 
a  system  as  I  have   suggested.     I  doubt,  however,  whether 
that  time  will  ever  arise,  and  until  then  I  must  describe  the 
idea  of  public  offices  for  the  transfer  of  land  as  one  of  the  most 
decided  delusions  and  fallacies  with  which  this  paper  has  to 
deal. 
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IX. — Increase  in  the  Produce  and  Value  op  Land. 

I  introduce  this,  the  last  item  in  my  programme,  because 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  envy  and  ill-feeling  encour- 
aged in  the  public  mind  towards  all  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  wild  proposi- 
tions of  an  eminent  logician  and  would-be  statesman,  now 
deceased,  as  to  the  right  to  the  so-called  '  unearned  increment 
of  land.'  That  idea  has,  I  think,  gone  down  to  the  grave  with 
its  author.  But  the  wildest  notions  are  afloat  in  the  public 
mind  about  the  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  land,  and 
the  consequent  accession  to  its  annual  value.  An  unfortunate 
expression  of  so  usually  cautious  a  man  as  the  present  Lord 
Derby,  to  the  effect  that  the  produce  of  land  might  be  doubled 
by  the  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  has 
been  made  rather  more  of  than  I  think  the  author  intended 
At  any  rate,  practical  men,  like  Mr.  Caird  and  others,  have 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  idea — even  were  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  land  illimitable.  The  fallacy  appears  to  me  to 
lie  in  a  disregard  of  the  cost.  With  the  appliances  of  modem 
science,  no  doubt,  a  crop  of  wheat  might  be  made  to  grow  on 
a  billiard-table,  but  the  cost  would  be  ten-fold  the  value  of  the 
produce.  No  doubt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and 
for  the  requirements  of  building  purposes,  land  has  largely 
increased  in  value ;  but,  speaking  of  the  ordinary  agricultural 
land  of  the  country,  if  the  facts  as  to  its  present  letting  value 
were  authoritatively  ascertained,  I  fancy  the  public  would  find 
that  it  has  been  cherishing  another  popular  delusion.  One 
fact  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  better  than  all  further  words  I 
can  use.  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  lease  of  a  farm,  of  400 
acres,  in  a  first-class  agricultural  county.  It  was  granted  in 
the  year  1814,  and  the  rent  reserved  is  £400.  The  fifth 
generation  of  the  lessee's  family  is  now  in  occupation  of  the 
farm,  and  the  rent  paid  in  this  year  of  grace,  1875,  is  £300. 
This  is  in  a  district  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
application  of  capital  and  the  resources  of  science  and  modem 
discovery  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  With  this  practical 
illustration  I  conclude  my  discourse  on  popular  fallacies,  as  ^ 
regards  land  and  its  laws,  having  by  no  means  exhausted  the  ^^ 
subject,  although  I  fear  I  have  somewhat  exceeded  the  time 
allotted  me. 
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A  Paper  by  Mr.  George  Warde  Norman,  F.S.S.,  was 
read^  entitled  *  Some  Remarks  on  the  Land  Laws  of  Eng- 
land,  with  special  reference  to  certain  opinions  expressed  by 
Sir  (}eorge  Campbell,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Belfast  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1874.'     He  did  not  intend  to 
criticise  the  whole  of  Sir  G.  Campbell's  productions,  but  only 
a  few  opinions  which  seem  to  the  writer  specially  erroneous, 
and  likely,  if  generally  adopted,  to   produce  practical  evil. 
First,  Sir  G.  Campbell  more  than  once  asserts  and  enlarges 
upon  the  nature  of  property  in  land,  as  differing  from  all  other 
property,  as  having  a  limited  character,  so  that  no  injustice 
would  be  committed  were  the  rights  of  its  owners  interfered 
^th  by  the  legislature,  in  a  way  which  would   be   at   once 
n^tived  as  unjust,  if  proposed  to  be  applied  to  moveable 
property.     For  instance,  that  a  special  tax  on  land  would  not 
be  unjust.     In  opposition  to  this,  it  is  alleged  that  property  of 
all  kinds  is  the  creation  of  the  law.     That  the  law  has  always 
permitted  land  to  be  bought  and  sold  and  bequeathed,  without 
iny  reservation,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  to  tax 
ipedally  the  owners  of  land  would  be  little  less  than  an  act  of 
robbery.     That  the  State  has  of  course  the  right  of  appro- 
priating for  its  own  purposes  land,  as  well  as  all  other  property, 
bat  only  upon  condition  that  it  compensates  the  owners.     It  is 
particularly  insisted   upon  that  a  special  tax  on  land  would 
fidl  exclusively  on  the  owners  at  the  time  when  it  was  imposed. 
Subsequent  purchasers  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  less 
pice  which  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  land.     The  obliga- 
tion to  military  service,  abolished  by  parliament,  can  furnish 
no  ground  for  a  compensatory  claim  on  landowners  now.     The 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  that  it  would  be  morally  allowable 
to  confiscate  what  he  called  the  unearned  increments  in  the 
Tilne  of  land,  was  supported  by  no  reason  which  would  not  be 
ap[dicable  to  the  confiscation  or  enhanced  value  in  the  case  of 
stocks  or  shares,  which  had  greatly  risen  in  the  market.     Sir 
6.  Campbell  says  a  great  deal  as  to  the  changes  in  the  rights 
of  property  in  the  land,  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  up  to  which  time,  he  says,  the  lord  was 
only  the  receiver  of  customary  payments,  and  while  the  people 
really  held  the  soil.     Upon  this  it  is  remarked  that  the  use  of 
tie  word  *  people'  in  this  place  is  misleading ;  that  those  really 
intended  by  the  word  must  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a 
manor  or  parish,  other  than  the  lord  or  great  landowner ;  that 
great  changes  in  holdings  of  land  really  took  place  at  this  time, 
the  real  nature  of  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  explained, 
and  is  certainly  not  explained  by  Sir  G.  Campbell.     All  that 
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we  certainly  know  is,  that  tlie  landowners  requiring  money, 
rather  than  the  small  rents  and  manual  services  of  their  cottier 
tenants,  ejected  many  of  the  latter,  and  converted  their  humUe 
holdings  into  meadows  and  pastures.     They  thus  added  greatly 
to  their  incomes.    They  are  reproached  for  thus  acting  by  coik- 
temporaries  as  guilty  of  oppression ;  but  I  have  never  observed 
that  they  were  charged  with  illegality.    Neveriheless,  if,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  case,  Sir  G.  Campbell  would  punish  the  landr 
owners  of  1875  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  predecessors  in  tl^ 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  would  seem  but  just  that 
they  should  receive  credit  for  the  conduct  of  their  earlier jpro- 
decessors,  who  allowed  their  dependents  to  escape  from  seiraom 
and  villanagc  by  their  voluntary  action,  and  without  legal  inter- 
ference.    Sir  G.  Campbell  expresses  an  opinion  un&voorable 
to  the  Law  of  Primogeniture.     In  this  the  author  agrees,  and 
tliinks  it  would  be  just  to  assimilate  the  law  respecting  real 
property  to  that  which  regulates  personalty.     He  points  ont, 
howeverj  that  the  effects  of  such  a  law  would  be  slight,  intes- 
tacies being    uncommon  in   England.     As  respects    entaili 
and  settlements,  the  writer  points  out  that  entails  in  Enghmd 
hardly  last  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  he  thinks  it  not 
desirable  to  interfere  with  the  free  disposition  of  property  bj 
will    He  points  out  that  personalty,  such  as  stocks,  shares,  &a 
are,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  tied  up  as  land,  and  suggests  that 
advantage  might  arise  from  insisting  that  all  land  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  never  less  than  three,  wbo 
might  be  able  to  give  an  indisputable  title  to  a  purchaser  or 
mortgagee.     Sir  G.  Campbell  remarks  upon  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprieton, 
and  points  out  that  few  exist  in  England ;  explaining,  howevor, 
clearly  the  reasons  of  this  fact,  in  which  the  writer  fully  agreeSi 
Land,  however,  is  not   relatively  dear  in  England.     It  is 
cheaper,  for  instance,  than  in  France,  where  the  expense  of 
transfer,  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  is  very  much  greater  than  in 
England.     At  any  rate,  the   English  system  under  which, 
speaking  generally,  the  ownership  and  occupation  are  severed, 
cannot  be  very  bad,  as  English  agriculture  is  the  best  in 
Europe,  and  the  produce  raised  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  France,  for  instance.     In  proof  of  this  Lavergne  is  cited. 
Sir  G.  Campbell  enlarges  upon  the  want  of  good  dwellings  for 
the  working  class,  and  in  this  the  writer  fully  agrees  with  him. 
He  observes  that  one  matter  which  must  be  altered,  before  the 
working  classes  can  obtain  healthy  and  commodious  dwellingB, 
is  a  strong  desire  on  their  part  to  possess  them;  that  they 
desire  strongly  to  have  good  and  sufficient  food  themselvesy 
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mnd  too  often  more  than  a  eufficiency  of  drink,  -while  they  are 
willing  to  live  in  inconvenient  and  unwholesome  houses ;  and  that 
if  oonvenient  and  healthy  dwellings  were  considered  a  necessity 
for  tfaem,  wages  would  rise.     Cottage  building  is  a  fayourite 
employment  for  the  saving  of  the  rising  tradesman  in  every 
town,  and  in  almost  every  ^lage  of  the  kingdom.    Why  should 
not  artisans  anticipate  them?     The  wages  of  a  large  class 
would  suffice  for  this  object.     On  the  estates  of  the  great  land- 
owners cottages  are  usually  adequate  in  number  and  quality. 
It  IB  said  by  many,  and  Sir  G.  Campbell  is  of  this  opinion,  that 
Ae  difficulty  of  obtuning  freehold  houses,  or  freehold  sites  for 
building  in  our  great  cities,  is  a  great  grievance.     Upon  this 
matter  the  writer  enlarges,  and  expresses   the  opinion  that 
llie  majority  of  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  our  great  cities  could 
not  afford  to  live  in  houses  of  their  own ;  that  leasehold  houses 
are  cheaper,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  class  of  wealthy  owners, 
who  let  their  land  on  long  leases,  as  in  Belgravia,  has  greatly 
conduced  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  certain  districts ; 
and  that  persons  desirous  to  build  for  themselves  on  Freehold 
land  can  always  purchase  sites,  but  would  do  so  at  a  greatly 
increased  expense.     Sir  G.  Campbell  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
tenant-rights — ^the  writer  thinks  that  a  law  enforcing  them  would 
lead  to  many  disputes,  and  to  much  fraud ;  and  that  there  can 
be  but  little  need  for  such  a  law,  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
poduce  of  the  soil,  as  En^and  is  the  best  cultivated  country 
in  Europe.     He  r^ers  to  Lavergne  for  evidence  on  this  point, 
and  remarks  that  in  the  best  cultivated  distiicts  of  Europe  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  form  different  classes.      The 
oecnpation  of  land  in  England  is  regulated  by  contract  and  the 
castom  of  the  district,  in  treating  for  which  the  tenants  are 
wdl  able  to  hold  their  own.     That  if  the  tenant  is  to  have  a 
daim  for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  owner  should  have  a 
claim  for  dilapidations,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Read.     That  the 
above  remarks  were  written  before  the  passing  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill.     Notice  the  difference  between  Sir  G. 
Campbell's  opinions  and  arguments  and  the  Acts  of  Legislation 
which  he  recommends.     In  conclusion  the  writer  refers  to  an 
admirable  paper  by  Sir  G.  Campbell  on  the  Land  Tenure  of 
India,  which  appears  among  the  publications  of  the  Cobden 
Club. 

In  reply  to  which  Sir  Geoege  Campbell  said: 

While  admitting  that  Mr.  Norman's  paper  was  written  in  a  fair 
spirit  of  criticism,  he  still  adhered  entirely  to  the  main  principles  laid 
down  in  his  own  paper,  tliat  land  was  different  from  any  other  kind 
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of  property.     Land  was  made  by   God,  whilst  all  other  property 
was  more  or  less  the  manufacture  of  man.  As  a  matter  of  law  and 
history,  propei-ty  in  land  had  always  been  different  from  penonal 
property.     He  maintained  that  the  landlords  of  England  held  a  great 
amount  of  land  which  they  had  gained  by  aggression,  and  the  laboorer 
of  to-day  was  the  descendant  of  those  who  were  evicted  from  their 
possessions.       The  Poor-law  was  the    only  compensation  that  had 
been  given  to  the  evicted  tenants  for  the   land  taken  from  then, 
and  had,  in  his  opinion,  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  in  these  days  of  wages  and  prosperity,  he 
thought  that  the  effect  of  the  Poor-law  should  be  limited  and  ihe  people 
rendered  self-supporting  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  country  should  attain 
that  point  of  prosperity,  at  which  the  Poor-laws  could  be  very  mock 
reduced,  there  should  then  be  imposed  upon  the  land  a  special  burden 
for  special  purposes  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  burden  for  the  poor  of  wbieh 
it  would  be  relieved.     The  burden  which  originally  attached  to  the 
land  for  the  main tai nance  of  the  population  should  be  continued  in  some 
shape.    The  system  of  filching  land  by  the  landlord  had  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  one  could  not  go  through  any  of  the  cotmtiee 
round  London  without  meeting  with  enclosures  of  land  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  public.     He  condemned  the  system  of  leasehold  tenure 
for  building,  as  calculated  to  induce  the  tenants  of  it  to  build  flim^ 
houses,  without  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements.     To  get  rid  of  iheM 
evils  for  the  public  benefit  in  large  and  crowded  communities,  the  land 
in  particular  cases  should  be  taken  possession  of,  and  a  fair  value  given 
for  it  to  the  owners,  but  nothing  more.     He  could  not  agree  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  as  that  gentleman's  Paper  had  proved  too  muchy 
in  so  far  as  it  assumed  that  whatever  was  was  right,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  was  far  from  thinking  that  the  arrangements  in  respect  of 
land  were  perfect.     The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  England  was  id 
tied  up  by  settlements  and  legal  difficulties  that  it  was  not  saleable 
in   the  market,    and   it  was  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  not 
prepared  to    deal    with    it    properly  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The   Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  although  not  going  very  fiir,  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  hoped  that  one  of  the  results 
of  the  j)a8sing  of  it  would   be  that  the   cultivation  of  the  land  may 
be  very  largely  improved. 


The  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  hy  admitting  the  testi' 
mony  of  Prisoners  and  Defendants  and  of  their  fFives  and 
Husbands  in  Criminal  Proceedings.^  By  Alfred  Hill, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

SOME  years   ago  this  subject  was  brought  several  times 
before  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  the 
able  arguments  that  have  been  so  often  adduced,  and  which 

>  See  Transactions,  1874,  p.  186. 
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Imve  indeed  already  pracured  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  Act  of  1852.  But  a  recent  tour  in  the 
United  States  has  enabled  me  to  learn  the  results  of  the 
working  of  a  practice  similar  to  what  I  propose*  The  law  of 
4**idence  in  the  Xorth  American  republics,  as  indeed  their 
legal  system  generally,  is  based  on  the  common  law  of  Enji- 
land,  and  our  old  restrictions  were  in  full  force  there ;  indeed 
the  law  of  evidence  in  civil  cases  was  not  reformed  until  we 
had  shown  the  way*  Yet  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States, 
prisoners  and  defendants  in  criminal  proccediugs  have  now, 
for  several  years  past,  been  allowed  to  place  themselves  in  the 
box  and  give  evidence  on  oath,  subject  to  eross-examination, 
like  other  witnesses.  Id  my  recent  [peregrination,  whenever 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  lawyers^  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  hmv  the  new  law  worked,  and  always  received 
the  answer  that  it  was  most  satisfactory — that  it  had  much  im- 
proved the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  There  were  no 
two  opinions  on  the  subject,  Kor  did  this  unanimity  arise 
BiVoni  any  desire  on  the  part  of  my  informants  to  glorify  the 
Hsyst€m  of  their  own  country  ;  lor  I  ibuiid  them  generally  ready 
Keuough  to  complain  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice* 
^  My  own  experience  as  a  somewhat  active  justice  of  tlie 
peace  entirely  confirms  what  I  heard  in  America.  Constantly 
have  I  felt  that,  if  I  could  put  a  few  questions  to  the  defendant, 
the  matter  would  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  at  once*  In 
asBault  cases  particularly,  the  present  law  works  with  peculiar 
imjuBtiee*  Two  men  quarrel,  and  one  summons  the  other  for 
assaulting  him.  In  court,  the  prosecutor  tells  his  own  story  on 
oath,  while  the  defendant  must  make  his  defence  not  upon  oath 

»and  without  being  subject  to  cross-examiDation ;  and  strictly 
the  court  ought  not  to  take  notice  of  any  facts  which  he  states 
titiksfl  supported  by  the  evidence  of  sworn  witnesses ;  though 
the  extreme  hardship  of  the  case^  no  doubt,  often  causes  tiie 
magistrates  to  gii  e  too  much  credit  to  the  prisoner's  assertions* 
When,  however,  as  frequently  happens,  cross-summonses  are 
taken  out,  both  parties,  being  prosecutors  as  well  as  defendants, 
are  placed  in  the  box,  and  regularly  examined  and  cross-ex- 
(imined;  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  clearer  the  case  is  thus 
made.  The  exclusion  of  the  wives  and  husbands,  also,  often 
deprives  the  court  of  the  only  available  witnesses  to  important 
f&ctfi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clause  in  the  new  Licensing 
Act,  which  permits  publicans,  &C**  summoned  in  pursuance  of  its 
pwvisione,  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf,  is  found  to  work  well 
IB  practice. 

But  as  I  before  mentioned,  it  would  be  needlesaly  oceu- 
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pying  the  valuable  time  of  the  Association  to  re-argue  this 
often  urged  pi'oposal.  Let  us  then  now  conKider  what  steps 
Bhould  be  taken  towards  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  Parliaioent 
nnd  the  public. 

Hitherto,  when  this  reform  was  brought  before  the  Legis- 
latiire,  no  experience  of  the  adinission  of  the  evidence  of 
prisoners  existed  in  countries  whose  administration  of  criminal 
justice  bore  much  resemblance  to  our  own,  while  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  accused  persons  were  treated  in  most  foreign 
lands  naturally  tended  to  discourage  imitation  of  their  proce- 
dure. No^v^j  how  ever  J  we  have  several  years'  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  proposed  practice  in  states  whose  administra- 
tion of  justice  ifl  almost  identical  w  ith  our  own^  and  where 
accused  persons  are  looked  on  with  the  humane  feelings 
j)revalent  here.  This  state  of  things^  while  affording  a 
justification  for  again  raising  the  question,  gives  the  proposal  a 
vantage-ground  which  it  never  before  possessed. 

When  the  great  rcfoi*m  of  the  law  of  evidence  of  1852  was 
in  agitation,  the  Law  Amendment  Society  drew  up  a  form  of 
c[uestions  which  were  printed  and  sent  round  to  a  large  number 
of  persons  occupying  positions  which  enabled  them  to  speak 
mth  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  the  information  thus  gauied 
was  very  valuable*  I  would  therefore  propose  that  a  form  of 
questions  devised  so  as  to  bring  out  the  efiect  of  the  admission 
of  the  evidence  of  prisoners,  ike,  in  the  American  States 
shouhl  be  drawn  up  and  printed  and  sent  to  the  Chief- Justice 
and  Attorney-General  of  each  State  of  the  Union  and  of  eacl^H 
Province  also  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  accompanied  by  j|^| 
letter  from  the  Association  requesting  tlie  recipient  to  return 
an  answer  to  the  queries,  in  a  stamped  cover  which  should  be 
enclosed.  From  what  1  have  seen  of  officers  of  justice  in 
America,  I  feel  no  doubt  but  that  these  questions  would  be 
gladly  and  intelligently  answered^  particularly  if  they  were 
ibrM-*arded  through  the  medium  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington,  or  &tiU  better  perhaps  through  the  American 
Embassy  in  London,  And  thus  a  body  of  authority  would  be 
brought  together  which  could  hardly  fail  to  have  much  weight 
with  Parliament. 


The   Distifiction    hetween   Mudemeanours  and   Felonies*      By 
T.  Lu  Murray-Beowne,  Barrister-at-liaw. 

THE  point  to  which  I  venture  to  direct  attention  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one*  It  is  shortly  this— that  many  crimes  now 
classed  as  misdemeanours  ought  to  be  felonies — a  subject  of 
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ooDsiderable  importatice,  but  one  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
discuss  adequately.  What  1  siiy  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  tentative  only,  to  be  supplemented  hereafter  hy  otherSi 

The  distinction  between  misdemeanotir  and  felony  is  a& 
ascient  as  our  law  itself;  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
felony  being,  that  it  involvcii  forfeiture  of  ail  the  felon*6 
goods  to  the  Crown,  n  penalty  which  does  not  attach  to  mis- 
demeanour. No  principle  appears  to  have  guided  the  authors 
of  our  law  in  deciding  what  crimes  shall  be  classed  as  felony 
and  what  as  misdemeanour,  except  only  that  (to  speak  gene- 
rally)  the  graver  crimes  are  classed  as  feh>nyj  the  lighter  as 
misdemeanour. 

Had  this  rule  been  judiciouslr  observed  in  all  c&see^  all 
would  be  wclL  But  unfoitiinately,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
certain  very  serious  offences,  which  ought,  as  I  contendj  to 
be  felony,  are  misdemeanom".  And  so  completely  has  the 
Legislature,  in  awarding  punishments,  disregarded  the  idea  of 
the  misdemeanour  as  the  lesser  offence  of  tlie  two,  that  the 
maximum  sentence  for  some  misdemeanourii  is  greater  than  for 
for  some  felonies ;  e.ff.  embezzlement  by  bankers  or  agents, 
aod  also  perjury  (which  are  misdemeanours)-,  are  punishable  by 
seven  Teai*s'  penal  servitude  ;  whereas  there  are  some  felonies 
which  are  not  punishable  by  penal  servitude  at  all ;  and  others 
(e.y.,  destroying  trees  in  jiarks)  are  punishable  by  not  more 
than  three  years'  penal  servitude. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  offences  re- 
lates to  the  treatment  of  convicted  offenders  in  prison^  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  when  a  man  is  convicted 
of  a  misdemeanour^  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  before 
whom  he  is  tried  to  direct  that  he  shall  be  treated  as  what  is 
termed  a  First-class  Misdemeanant.  In  this  case  he  is  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  prison  discipline.  Not  only  i&  he 
not  retiuired  to  labour,  but  he  may  please  himself  {within  cer- 
titii  limits)  ns  to  his  diet  and  the  employment  of  his  time»  Nor 
is  he  required  to  wear  the  prison  dress*  In  shorty  in  »uch 
cafies  the  punislnnent  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  restriction 
of  liberty.  No  such  privilege  can  be  accorded  to  felons.  It 
may  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  any  such  distinction 
of  treatment  ought  to  be  allowed  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison. 

The  imperfect  classification  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  not 
parely  a  matter  of  theory.  Not  to  mention  the  prison  distino- 
tion  as  to  First-class  Misdemeanants  (to  which  I  have  last  re- 
ferred), the  circumstance  that  some  ^rave  offences  are  not 
fdouy  IB  a  constant  source  of  error  in  our  criminal  statistics*  ^ 
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particularly  those  of  re^onvietion9>  and  also  occadoiis  other 
inconveniences  upon  which  I  need  not  dwell. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  misdemeanours : — 

Abduction  of  girls  under  sixteen. 

Agents  or  bankers,  embezzlement  by  {puniahraent  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years'  penal  9er\ntude), 

Bankruptcy  {various  offences  relating  to). 

Common  assault,  assault  on  constables  and  other  officers^ 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  rape,  or  an  unnatural 
offence* 

Attempt  to  commit  a  felony  at  common  law,  or  a  mis- 
demeanour. 

Abusing  female  children  above  ten  and  under  twelve. 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin  knowing  the  same  to  be  counter- 
feit (not  previously  convicted)* — Ditto,  having  other  ialse  coin 
in  possession, 

Having  poBsession  of  three  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit 
coin  with  intent  to  utter  (punishment  not  exceeding  thi^ee 
years*  penal  servitude). 

Compounding  a  felony  (at  common  law). 

Concealing  birth  of  a  child  (mother)* 

Conspiracy  (of  numerous  kinds). 

Disobedience  to  Justices'  ordcrsj  &c. 

Disorderly  house,  keeping. 

False  pretences,  obtaining  money  by  (puniiihment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  yeai*s'  penal  servitude.) 

Felony*  misprision  of. 

Fish  J  taking  or  destroying  in  private  water^  &c 

Game  (various  offences  connected  with). 

Indecency^  exposing  person,  &c*,  exposing  indecent  books, 
&a 

Larceny  of  dogs  (second  offence,  &c.) 

Libel, 

Malicious  injuries,  to  mill  and  fish  ponds,  turnpike  gates» 
&Ct,  Bcientific  and  literary  collections^  &c. 

Oaths*  unlawful,  taking  or  administering. 

Perjury, 

Post  Office  (various  offences  relating  to), 

Railways  (various  offences  relating  to). 

Receiving  stolen  goods,  where  principal  guilty  of  a  mi^e* 
meanour  (e,^*  goods  obtained  by  false  pretences,  &c,,  punish- 
ment  not  exceeding  seven  years*  penal  servitude). 

Smuggling  (various  acts  relating  to). 

Some  of  these  offences  are  of  course  slight,  and  ought  ob- 
viausly  to  remain  misdemeanourp  I  would,  however,  venture  to 
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sugg^^  that  at  least  the  following  crimes  ought  to  be  made 
felonies : — 

Embezzlement  by  bankers  or  agents. 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

Perjury, 

And  receiving  stolen  goods  where  the  principal  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanour.^ - 

These  offences  are  not  only  serious  in  themselves,  but  are 
already  punishable  with  penal  servitude ;  and  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  say  that  wherever  the  punishment  is  penal  ser- 
vitude, the  crime  should  be  felony.  But,  besides  these,  it 
appears  to  me  that  *  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  knov^ng  the 
game  to  be  counterfeit,'  and  the  like,  should  also  be  felony ; 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  same  rule  should  not  be  applied 
to  assaults  with  attempt  to  commit  certain  felonies  of  a  grave 
description — e.g,  rape,  and  to  some  other  crimes. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  punishment  assigned  in  particular  cases,  whether  felony 
or  misdemeanour.  Such  a  question  is  distinct  from,  though 
perhaps  allied  to,  our  present  inquiry,  which  I  would  limit  to 
the  necessity  of  a  re-classification  of  offences.  In  this  case.,  if 
it  should  at  any  time  be  thought  well  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  proposed  change,  a  very  brief  and  simple  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  would  suffice.  It  would  be  enough  to  provide 
that  such  and  such  offences  (describing  them)  should  hence- 
forward be  felonies.     The  law  would  of  itself  do  the  rest. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  give  a  more  adequate  examination  of  the  subject. 
What  I  have  said  can  only  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  in- 
trodactory.  It  will  be  for  others  to  decide  what  further  steps 
(if  any)  are  to  be  taken  in  the  matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs.  Wolstenholme-Elmy  read  a  Paper  on  the  *  Mar- 
ried Women's  Property  Act,  1870.'^  Mrs.  Elmy  said  that 
the  severe  rule  of  the  Common  Law  takes  away  all  property 
firom  the  wife  upon  marriage,  and  vests  it  in  her  husoand,  to 
whom  also  it  gives  whatever  she  may  earn.  The  only  case, 
this,  in  which  English  law  takes  away  property  from  one 
penon,  without  offence  proved  or  imputed,  and  gives  it  with- 
out consideration  to  another.     The  action  of  the  Court  of 

'  Keeeinng,  &&,  where  the  principal  is  guilty  of  felony  is  already  a  felony. 
'  See  Ihuuaetiatu,  1870,  pp.  242-540. 
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Chancery  and  the  custom  of  marriage  settlements  had  largely 

madified  this  severity  of  the  Common  Law  for  all  persons  rich 
enough  and  prudent  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  goch  pro- 
tection.    Modern  civilizntion^  however,  consists  in  the  grow- 
ing perception  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  in  the  security 
afforded  to  these  rights  by  law.     A  public  opinion ^  therefore, 
adverse  to  the  extinction  of  the  wife*s  personality,  and  of  her 
rights  over  her  own  property,  had  been  gradually  growing 
up;  and  in  1857  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  the  British 
Parliaraent  to  alter  the  old  rule  of  forfeiture  of  a  wife's  pro- 
perty.     The  Married  Women's  Property  Bill  of  that  year 
went  no  further  than  second  reading;    but  some  protectioa-^ 
for  the  property  of  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  was  mad€ 
procurable  on  application  to  a  magistrate.     Ten  years  later, 
in  the  autumn  of  1867,  a  raeraorialj  influentially  signed,  was 
presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
asking  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  injustice  of  the  law 
as  between  husband  and  wife,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
legislative  remedy.     The  consetjuence  of  the  action  taken  hy~i 
that  Association  was  the  introduction  by  Mr.    Shaw  Lefevre,f 
in  the  session  of  1868,  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Bill, 
which  passed  the  second  reading  by  the  casting  vote  of  tha. 
Speaker,   and   was  referred  to  a   Select   Committee,     Thi 
Committee  took  much  important  evidence  and  reported  gene 
rally  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  hut  nothing  morel 
was  done  that  session*     The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  proposed  to 
enact  that  *  a  married  woman  shall  be  capable  of  holding,  ac- 
quiring, alienating,  devising,  and  bequeathing  real  and  pensonal 
estate,  of  contracting,  and  of  suing  and  being  eued,  as  if  she 
were  a  feme  sole/     In  the  session  of  1869  the  Bill  was   in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  and   passing  through   ita 
several   stages   in  the   House  of  Commons,  went  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  too  late,  however,  in  the  session  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.     In  1870  Mr,  Russell  Gumey  again  successfully 
conducted  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  dealt  with  it  in  the  most  trenchant  manneri 
so  altering  it  in  fact  as  practically  to  substitute  for  it  a  new 
measure,  which  gave  to  women  not  the  right  to  their  own 
proi>erty,  but  a  power  of  securing,  by  various  processes,  some  ^ 
degree  of  protection  for  that  property,     But  as  even  the  Lord«fl 
Bill  recognised  fully  the  right  of  a  wife  to  the  absolute  owneiv  j 
ship  of  whatever  she  might  earn  after  her  marriage  by  her  own ' 
independent  industry,  and  so  offered  comfort  and  security  to 
thousands  of  toiling  wives  and  mothers  of  families,  the  friends 
of  the  original  Bill  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  the  tneasure* 
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le  Lordi'  amendraents  were  therefore  agreed  to  by  the  House 
^f  Commons,  and  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1H70 
ame  law.     A  measure,  however,  resting  upon  so  unjust  a 
inciple  as  that  of  tlie  niaintenanoe  of  the  rule  of  confiscation 
o£sinfe*fi  property  could  not  fail  to  be  faulty  and  contradictory 
in  detail,  and  to  work  practical  injustice*     To  one  epecial  flaw 
in  tb^  Act  a  partial  reraedy  was  applied  by  an  amending  Act 
passed  in  1874.     The  Act  of  1870  expressly  freed  a  husband 
ftMi  liability  for  his  wife*6  debts  contracted  before  marriage » 
but  m  the  old  Common  Law  rule  was  let\  in  full  force,  and  the 
trife'*  property  still  became  the  busband^a  unless  ehe  had  in-* 
viasted  it  in  certain  ways  provided  by  the  Act,  and  gone  through 
a  formal  process  >\rith  regard  to  each  separate  portion  of  it,  a 
fsil  wrong  against  creditors  was  thus  created,  since  the  hus- 
band could  take  the  whole  of  the  wife's  property  mthout  be- 
coming responsible  for  one  penny  of  her   debts,  and    a  real 
grievance  to  unmarried  women,  especially  to  those  engaged  in 
mde,  as  they  began  to  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit,  the 
wholesale  dealers  fearing  they  might  marry,  and  so  extinguish 
tk'ir  liabiiities.     The  Act  of  1874  imposed  upon  the  husband 
liibility  for  the  wife^s  debts  to  the  extent  of  the  property  ac- 
quired by  him  through  tlie  marriage,  and  made  him  liable  to  be 
«aed  jointly  with  the  wife  in  such  a  case.     The  original  Married 
Womcn*s  Property  Bill,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  had  proposed  to 
leave  to  a  wife  the  absolute  ownership  of  her  property,  and  the 
sole  liability  for  her  debts.     This  proposal  would  do  justice 
Dot  *>nJy  to  the  creditors  of  a  woman  who  marries  whilst  in 
debt,  but  to  the  creditors  of  a  married  woman  trading  separately 
from  her  husband.     Such  creditors  have  now  no  remedy  at 
kw,for  the  Act  of  1870,  though  it  gave  to  a  wife  power  to  sue 
for  debts  due  to  her  in  such  cases,  imposed  upon  her  no  corres- 
poiiding  liability  to  be  sued. 

Earnings  made  by  a  wife  after  her  marriage  and  after  the 
pasaing  of  the  Act  of  1870  are  by  that  Act  recognised  as  her 
separate  property,  but  earnings  made  before  marriage  and  all 
peraoixal  i>roperty  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  mannage  will 
kcome  the  husband's,  unless  the  woman  has  prudently  invested 
thmi  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  few  investments  selected  by  the 
Iiorfa  for  protection  J  and  unless^in  anticipation  of  her  marriage, 
filie  has  further  gone  through  the  special  processes  needed  for 
^m  protection*  Moreover,  although  the  right  to  her  own 
logs  would  seem  to  imply  the  prior  right  to  earn  them,  yet 
hnftband  can,  in  virtue  of  his  'marital  right,' forbid  his  wife 
^  earn  anything,  by  refusing  his  consent  to  any  oonti-act  of 
service  into  which  she  may  enter^  whilst  the  non-liability  of  a 
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wife  to  be  saed  for  breach  of  con  tracts  even  in  cases  in  wliich 
she  has  had  the  fidl  consejit  of  her  fiusbondj  places  married 
women  at  a  serious  disadvantage  %vh ether  in  the  labour  market 
or  as  *  separate  traders.'  Personal  property,  coming  to  a  wife 
during  her  marriage.,  will  still,  according  to  the  Common  Law_^ 
rule,  become  the  husband's,  except  when  the  wife  becomes  eai^f 
titled  to  it  as  next  of  kin^  or  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  to  an  in- 
testate, or  when  a  bequest  does  not  exceed  200 L  In  such 
eases  the  prcjperty  will  belong  to  the  wife  for  her  separate  use. 
As  to  real  property  the  old  hxw  was  left  untouched,  except 
again  in  the  case  of  an  inheritance  under  an  intestacy,  in  which 
case  the  heritage  becomes  the  wife's  for  her  separate  use.  ^h 

The  Act  of  1870  is  then  only  a  '  permissive'  measure  <m^^ 
]>rotection  so  fnr  as  regards   the  ]>roperty  of  manied  women. 
Ketaining  the  unjust  principle  of  forfeiture,  it  seeks  to  apply 
partial  remedies  for  consequent  injuries. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  as  the  law  imposes  upon  a 
husband  the  Hability  to  maintain  hisAvife,  it  is  butfair  that  the  law 
should  give  him  her  property  to  enable  him  to  maintain  her  and 
their  children.  But  the  only  legal  iiabiiity  of  a  husband  (how- 
ever rich  he  may  be)  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  is  but  a 
Poor  Law  liability — !>.,  he  must  not  allow  them  to  become 
clmrgeable  to  the  jiarish,  though,  should  he  so  do,  all  tliat  the 
parish  can  sue  him  for  m  the  usual  pauper  pittance.  But  the 
Act  of  1870  iniiHJsed  upon  a  married  woman  who  had  separate 
property  of  her  own  the  same  liability  for  the  maintenance  o^H 
her  children  as  is  by  law  imposed  upou  a  widow.  That  is,  sh^H 
is  liable  to  be  sued  and  ]>unished  for  neglecting  to  maintain 
them  just  as  much  as  her  husband  is,  provided  only  that  this  is 
not  construed  to  free  him  from  any  liability.  Yet,  though 
equal  duties  are  imposed,  equal  rights  are  not  given.  The 
custody  of  the  child  belongs  to  the  husband,  and  he  alone  vk^ 
recognised  by  the  law  as  a  parent  when  privilege  or  prerogativ^H 
is  a>ncenied*  But  the  Act  further  imposes  upon  a  wife  poff^* 
sessed  of  •  separate  property '  (including,  of  course,  earnings) 
the  same  liability  for  the  maintenance  of  her  husband  which  is 
imposed  upon  a  husband  for  the  maintenanCD  of  his  wife.  But 
the  claim  of  a  wife  for  maintenance  rests  upon  a  very  different 
footing  from  that  of  a  husband.  The  money  value  of  the  do- 
mestic  services  of  a  wife  whose  time  is  occupied  with  the 
care  of  husband  and  childreoj  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
more  than  equal  to  tlie  cost  of  her  maintenance,  and  gives  her 
an  absolute  claim  upon  the  husband  for  the  means  of  living. 
Yet  for  the  classes  below  the  level  of  marriage  settlements, 
the  only  ways  in  which  a  wife  can  enforce  this  claim  are  through 
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-flic  medium  of  the  law  of  agency,  an  agency  which  some  of  the 
judges  seem  to  believe  the  husband  can  repudiate  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  which  will  avail  her  little  or  nothing  if  the  husband 
is  known  to  be  idle,  dissolute,  or  on  bad  terms  with  her ;  or  by . 
l>ecoming  a  pauper  and  inducing  the  guardians  to  grant  her  re- 
lief, leaving  them  to  sue  the  husband  for  the  cost  of  such  relief. 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  terrible  facts  of  infant  mor- 
tality are  leading  many  persons  to  seek  for  a  remedy  where  it 
never  can  be  found,  in  unjust  restrictions  upon  the  labour  of 
ffomen,  it  is  important  that  some  method  should  be  devised  by 
trhich  a  woman  whose  husband  persistently  neglects  or  refuses 
to  maintain  her  and  their  children,  may  be  enabled  to  proceed 
agiinst  him  on  her  own  and  their  behalf,  and  to  secure  from 
hun  that  recompense  for  her  industry  which  the  law  would  not 
Miction  him  in  denying  to  any  one  but  a  wife. 

A  paper  on  the  *  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Frauds  *  * 
iras  read  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  Frauds^  the  writer  said,  are 
enentially  deliberate  crimes.  They  involved  calculation  and 
forethought.  They  must  be  planned  in  cold  blood.  There  is 
time  for  the  better  feelings  to  come  into  play.  They  must  be 
thought  over.  They  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  skill, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  the  product  of  ignorance.  The  oifenders 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  that  it  is  a  crime,  and  that 
detection  will  involve  punishment.  All  these  are  ingredients 
that  go  to  increase  the  amount  of  criminality  in  crimes  of  fraud,, 
which  should  make  them  crimes  of  a  higher  instead  of  a  lower 
degree,  involving  proportionately  greater  punishment.  Yet 
does  our  defective  criminal  law  classify  them  as  misdemeanours 
only.  Continual  complaints  are  made  by  the  public  that 
pigantic  frauds  are  now  practised  with  absolute  impunity.  Our 
imperfect  law  does  not  reach  them.  An  amendment  of  this  law 
is,  therefore,  imperatively  demanded.  The  efficient  course,  he 
said,  would  be  to  make  a  new  classification  of  offences  a& 
between  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and  in  such  case,  when  mea- 
Buring  the  degree  of  criminality  in  offences,  frauds  would  be 
found  to  occupy  a  very  high  place,  and  to  merit  very  severe 

C'  hment.  But  as  there  is  little  chance  of  such  a  compre- 
tie  review  of  the  criminal  law  being  undertaken  by  the 
legislature,  he  would  only  ask  for  such  an  amendment  as  may 
he  readily  effected ;  that  would  require  little  care  in  prepara- 
tion, and  find  little  opposition  in  Parliament.     He  proposed  to 

'_Thi«  Fftper  was  subsequently  read  and  diwnssed  in  liondon,  and  printed  in 
™*l  in  the  *  Sessional  Proceedings'  of  the  Association,  February,  1876. 
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accomplish  thk  great  reform  by  an  Act  of  Pari  lament  of  two 
clauses,  as  follows:   L  Any  person  who  shall  by  am/ frauduknt 
4hvice  obtain  from  any  other  person  any  money,  or  security  for 
money,  or  any  good^^  chattels,  or  property  whatsoever,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  subject,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  penal  servitude  for  any  temi  not  exceeding  fourteen  years, 
or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  either 
Tvith  or  without  hard  labour,  or  to  a  fine,  or  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment,    2,  The  court  before  whom  such  ofiender  is  tried 
may,  in  addition  to  any  such  sentence^  order  restitution  to  be 
made  by  the  offender  tx5  the  person  injured  of  the  value  of  the 
money,  goods,  chattels,  or  property  proved  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  such  fraod,  and  also  of  the  coats  of  the  prosecution, 
in  the   same   manner  as  is   provided    by  the    Forfeiture   for 
Felonies    Act,   1S69,      Such    an    enactment  Avould,    he   said, 
effectually  meet  all  cases  of  fraud.     It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  fraudulent  to  devise  new  schemes  to  meet  new  decisions. 
The  alteration  is  contained  in  the  substitution  of  the  words  *  by 
any  fraudulent  device'  for  *by  any  false  pretence*'     If  this 
slight  amendment  w^ere  made^  two  questions  only  would  be  for 
the  jury^First ,  *  Was  the  property  in  question  obtained  by  a 
fraudulent  device  ?'    Secondly,  ^  Was  it  so  obtained  with  intent 
to  defraud?' 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Effect  of  the  Judicature  Act  upon  tlie 
Legal  Profession,'  by  Mr.  Pym  Ykatman,  Barrister-at^Law, 
was  read.     After  referring  to  the  want  of  macldnery  in  the 
Judicature  Act  to  carry  out  its  own  provisionB,  even  in  imme- 
diate niattpra,  and  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  eifect  on 
things  now  remote,  the  reader  pointed  out  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  revolutionising  the  practice  of  the  law  was  to  revolu- 
tionise  its   prot^ssors*      As   the  law   was   Americanised  and 
changed   in   its  procedure,   so   would   be   the    lawyers    who 
administered  it.     As  old  names «  old  distinctions,  and  old  prac- 
tices  were  swept  away,  so  would  be  the  old  names,  grades,  and 
practices  of  the  lawyers.     The  grand  okl  Bar  of  England, 
with  ita  glorious  traditions  and  associations,  and  its  ancient 
rights  and   customs,  now    existed   only  on   sufferance-     The 
principle  of  its  life  was  tlie  principle   of  centraiisation»  and 
that  of  its  destruction  was  the  principle  rf  decentralisation — 
of  localisation.     When  writs  were  issued  from  the  numerous 
districts  already  selected,  and  causes  were  heard  in  the   most 
important  of  them,  and  chamber  practice  was  conducted  in 
the  country^  agency  houses  would  be  removed  to  the  country 
centres,  and  then  the  barristers  would  follow  them,  and  e?en- 
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tuaUy  all  barristers  and  solicitors  who  depend  on  country 
practice  must  localise ;  even  those  leaders  of  circuits  who  are 
liot  strong  enough  to  give  up  their  work  must  do  so-  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  that  local  bars  will  be  driven  to  break 
down  the  rule  of  etiquette  which  prevents  them  from  seeing 
clienti^  in  pei^son,  if  they  would  not  leave  the  work  to  the 
attorney  and  to  those  who  had  |ireviousIy  located  themselves 
gradimlly.  The  Loudon  bar  will  do  the  same*  and  then  will 
arise  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  attomies  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  them&elves  and  the  bar,  and  if  they  succeed, 
as  ten  times  the  numher  of  men  now  practising  at  tJie  bar  will 
be  added  to  it,  its  character  will  be  completely  changed.  If 
the  Bar  will  meet  the  difficulty,  and  lay  down  rules  on  the 
subject  which  will  satisfy  the  public,  legislation  on  the  subject 
may  be  postponed  for  a  time.  The  reader  then  pointed  out 
that  the  practice  of  seeing  clients  in  person  was,  until  the 
present  century^  the  practice  of  the  bar,  and,  in  surrendering  it, 
the  hamster  had  lost  his  most  importaiit  function,  that  of 
counselling ;  and  he  concluded  by  protesting  against  the  idea  of 
leaving  it  to  individual  members  of  the  profession  whom 
poverty  and  ruin  might  compel,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
adopt  it,  and  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  detenniued 
by  the  whole  bar  in  an  open  and  manly  maimer. 


EEPRESSION  OF  CRIME   SECTION. 

Address  on  Repreasmi  of  Crime.  By  Lieut»-Cob  E,  F*  Du 
Caxe,  C.B*,  R.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,  Surveyor^General  of  Prisons^  and  Inspector-General 
of  Military  Prisons. 

THE  objectj  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  discussions  pro- 
moted by  these  yearly  meetings  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  social 
Well-being,  by  affording  a  field  for  the  discussion  of  tlie  means 
by  wliich  we  promote  tliose  objects ;  and  the  function  of  the 
Chairman  of  a  Section  I  presume  to  be  to  take  stock,  as 
it  were^  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  that  particular 
branch  of  the  subject^  and  to  indicate  as  far  as  he  is  able  the 
points  to  which  furtlier  efforts  should  be  directed 

The  noble  President  has,  in  his  very  interesting  address, 
taken  a  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  of  crime,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  traversing  any  of  the  ground  he  has 
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gone  over ;  but  in  laying  before  you  the  observations  which  I 
Tent  are  to  offer  for  your  consideration^  1  cannot  avoid  sometime 
referring  to  some  of  the  facts  which  Lord  Aberdare  has  also 
made  use  of. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  question  before  us  as  affected 
(1)  by  the  law  ;  (2)  by  the  mode  of  punishment ;  and  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  the  connection  between  crime  and 
disease  J  and  the  part  which  education  may  play  in  effecting 
the  object  of  repressing  crime. 

The  foundation  of  all  direct  efforts  for  the  repression  of 
crime  is  the  criminal  law,  and  the  criminal  condition  of  a 
country  largely  depends  on  the  standard  of  morality  the  law 
enforces*  The  law  defines  crime,  so  far  m  to  lay  down  what 
crimes  it  wUl  undertake  to  punish  and  repress,  for  there  are  of 
coarse  many  moral  crimes  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cogni- 
fiance.  The  law  also  directs  how  we  shall  proceed  in  our 
attempts  to  put  down  crime ;  it  regulates  and  controls  the  pro- 
ceedings for  suspending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who 
arc  charged  with  crime  \  and  it  affords  protection,  even  to 
the  convicted  criminal  ^  by  limiting  and  sometimes  prescribing 
in  detail  the  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  he  is  to  be  suIk 
jected  tOp 

Criminale  may  be  considered  like  a  hostile  army  which  is 
engaged  in  carrying  on  war  against  society,  and  the  law  lays 
down  the  ]>lan  of  the  campaign  agminfit  them.  It  must  there- 
fore provide  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations ;  it 
must  be  directed  towards  the  vital  points  on  which  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  jwsition  depends,  and  it  must  furnish 
the  army  engaged  in  operations  on  its  behalf  with  eflectivc 
weapons. 

The  kind  of  crimes  which  society  suffers  from,  and  the 
modes  of  committing  crime,  vary  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  period  ;  so  that  the  law  sliould  be 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  here  we  come  at  once  upon  a  weak  j>oint  in  our 
practice-  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  notice  the  decrease  of 
crime  shown  in  our  criminal  statistics  ;  but  for  fear  we  should 
he  too  complacent,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  a.^  the^se  sta- 
tic? tics  only  deal  with  those  crimes  which  the  law  has  thought 
necessary  to  punish,  or  has  found  means  of  bringing  to  juj^tice,  a 
wider  interpretation  of  the  word  crime  might  show  less  &atis^ 
factory  results.  In  fact,  that  crime  has  on  many  matters  taken 
another  direction,  which  the  law  or  those  who  interpret  it  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  following. 

Crimes  recognised  as  such  by  law  are  as  yet,  in  general. 
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ilx^ise  which  belong  to  a  somewhat  rude  state  of  society,  such 
3^9  personal  violence  of  various  kiuds — burglary,  robbery,  ex- 
toTtion,  larceny,  destruction  of  property,  and  so  on ;  and  the 
l^ghest  recognised  branch  of  the  criminal  art  is  forgery,  coin- 
ing, and  acts  of  that  nature. 

A  noted  criminal  who  was  recently  convicted,  observed  to 
the  judge  with  softie  pride,  that  his  profession  (that  of  s%vin- 
dling)  had  made  vast  strides  of  late  years,  and  he  congratulated 
liimself  on  having  done  something  to  contribute  to  that  result. 
"Wth  the  advance  of  education,  crime  requiring  skill  aiid  in- 
tdlect  has  developed ;  at  the  same  time  as  the  common,  direct 
forms  of  robbery  have  decreased.     But  the  frauds  and  rob- 
beries committed  in  connection  with  and  by  way  of  commer- 
ciil  transactions,  almost  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  pro- 
bably vastly  exceed  in  amount  (measured  by  money  value), 
and  perhaps  in  the  injury  they  inflict,  all  the  recognised  crimes 
pot  tc^ether — the  only  difference  is  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
Tokbery  is  effected.     We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  money 
vahe  lost  by  crimes  in  England  and  Wales  by  taking  the 
metropolitan   district — ^which  furnishes   one-third   of  all   the 
crime— as  a  gauge.     Estimated  in  this  way,  then,  tlie  money 
lalae  lost  by  felonies  in  England  and  Wales  in  a  year  may  be 
pot  at  190,000/.     But  if  we  could  ascertain  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  swindled  in  a  legal  manner  without 
redress,  under  colour  of  foreign  loans,  oil-wells,  mines,  banks, 
and  indirectly  or  directly  through  representations  made  to  them 
in  the  way  of  business,  by  persons  who  to  their  own  profit 
misled  them  and  induced  them  to  part  with  their  money,  I 
apprehend  that  we  should  find  that  the  crimes  against  which 
the  law  affords  most  insufficient  protection,  if  any,  would  ex- 
ceed both  in  number  and  in  re3i>ect  of  tlie  value   involved 
Aoae  which  can  be  brought  to  justice.      And  if  we  remember 
that  among  the  persons   so   defrauded  are  widows,  orphans, 
dergy,  and  many  others  who  are  designedly  selected  as  victims 
of  such  schemes,  and  arc  as  utterly  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
these  sigantic  operators  as  if  they  had  been  stopped  by  a  band 
of  faignwaymen  or  robbed  while  under  chloroform,  I  conceive 
that  we  must  admit  that  the  law  which  visits  with  such  ample 
punishment  the  criminal  whose  operations  are  limited  to  {X)cket- 
handkerchiefs  and  small  articles,  ought  to  advance  to  keep  pace 
with  these  new  developments  in  the  criminal  art,  and  to  put 
greater  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  more  dangerous  robber  who 
at  (me  stroke  deprives  thousands  of  helpless  persons  of  their 
I'VeJihoods,  in  order  that  he  may  exist  in  luxury  and  profusion. 
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It  is  argued  that  perBons  ^vho  lose  theii*  money  by  these  means 
have  DO  right  to  protection  ;  that  they  are  under  oo  nece^itj 
to  entei*  into  these  speculations ;  that  the  maxim  caveat  emptar 
suffices  to  dispose  of  any  proposal  to  adapt  or  interpret  Uie  law 
to  meet  these  cases ;  that  such  people  should  be  content  with 
three  per  cent*  for  their  money,  aud  so  on  i  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  large  number  of  very  belpleis  people  are^  and, 
unless  human  nature  alters,  always  will  be  liable  to  be  swindled 
in  this  way ;  and  when  we  consider  the  enormous  sums  of  raonej 
which  pass  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  help  to  promote  these 
transactions,  for  which  common  sense  shows  that  they  have 
given  no  adequate  consideration^  and  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  deluded  people  from  whom  this  money  was  collected  in  no 
sense  whatever  can  be  said  to  have  consented  to  its  being 
disposed  of  in  this  manner,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
law  has  been  made  or  interpreted  too  much  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  commercial  man,  who  is  perfectly  able  to  protect 
himself ;  that  the  legal  idea  of  crime  is  too  naiTOw  for  modem 
criminal  practitioners ;  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
find  some  way  of  enforcing  a  higher  view  of  commercial 
morality  than  that  which  permits  a  number  of  persons  to  live 
and  flourish  by  their  iniquitous  practices,  Xor  can  I  believe 
that  it  is  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  our  tiaincd  lawyers  to  draw 
some  clear  lUstLnction  between  these  fraudulent  abuses  of  the 
practice  of  trade  and  the  legitimate  ireedom  which  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  honest  speculation. 

It  is  moreover  very  curious  to  contrast  this  doctrine  (tliat 
people  are  bound  to  protect  themselves  from  fraud  of  this  Idnd 
and  to  have  no  help  from  the  law),  with  the  exaggerated  views 
taken  of  tlie  ample  protection  they  are  entitled  to  against  the 
more  vulgar  kinds  of  robbery.  Everybody  must  have  heard  of 
cases  in  which  robbery  of  valuable  property  has  been  rendered 
possible,  perhaps  suggested^,  by  the  most  imbecUe  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  charge  of  it ;  yet  when  an  occurrence 
of  this  kind  takes  place  all  the  indignation  of  the  public  is  re- 
( i^ed  for  the  police  for  not  preventing  or  tracing  out  the  rob- 
^teary;  they  ought,  as  it  seems,  to  be  always  present  in  some 
supernatural  manner  whenever  any  theft  becomes  possible,  and 
they  ought  always  to  have  received  previous  intimation  from 
the  thief  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  If  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  police  were  always  on  duty  there  would  be  about 
one  policeman  among  450  people,  and  every  one  of  these  450 
people  thinks  that  a  policeman  ought  to  be  at  bis  side  the  in- 
stant he  wants  him,  or  to  be  taking  care  of  his  property  if  he 
is  too  careless  to  look  after  it  himself  j  and  if  he  does  not  re- 
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this  amount  of  attention  he  writes  to  the  papera  and 
u  mi  indignant  manner,  *  Where  are  the  police  ? ' 
So  far  I  have  referred  only  to  the  law  as  defining  crime, 
showing  how  large  an  amount  of  crime  is  now  committed 
\j  those  who  have  made  the  boundaries  between  legality  and 
HlesfaJity  their  special  study.  But  there  is  the  other  function 
of  me  law,  that  which  regulates  the  mode  of  bringing  offenders 
bo  justice,  and  the  treatment  they  ehall  be  subjected  to.  In 
19^  department  very  great  advances  have  been  made  of  late 
jttrs  5  we  have  in  principle  recognised  the  existence  of  a  criiui* 
III  ths^^  and  directed  tlie  operations  of  the  law  towards  check- 
pg  the  development  of  that  class^  or  bringing  those  who  belong 
to  it  under  special  control. 

The  Industrial  Schoals  Act  was,  I  believe,  the  first  which 

K)  fiilly  recognised  that  the  beat  way  of  repressing  crime  was 

fy  preventing  it,  as  to  affirm  that  society  is  not  bound  to 

mi  till  a  ciime  had  been  committed  in  order  to  justify  an 

pi     ^       rce  vni\\  individual  libeityj  for  that  Act  laid  down 

L_         ild  who  was  UkeJtj  to  htcomt  a  criminal  might  be  takeu 

^Hr  of  by  the  State,  and  kept  under  restraint  for  the  pur^ 

Hj^f  tmning  it  in  honest  courses, 

I    It  canDot  be  necessary  to  resort  to  statistics  to  show  that 
w  '  }*Ie  then  established  was  right  and  ought  to  be  effective, 

-tics  can  be  brought  to  justify  these  laws  by  their  re- 
ik;  and  they  are,  at  all  events,  useful  to  test  the  manner  in 
hich  the  law  has  been  carried  out.  The  diminution  of  juve- 
ile  crime,  satisfactory  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  not  alone  such 
t€st  as  we  require  of  the  success  of  the  system j  because  clearly 
these  juvenile  oftenders  ai*e  locked  up  in  reformatories  and 
*al  schools,  they^  cannot  be  committing  crime ;  but  the 
;t  of  the  syitem  is  to  be  found  by  inquiry  whether,  when 
hw€  passed  the  age  at  which  (hey  ran  he  retained  in  the 
Wialmients  for  juveniles,  fhej/  do  or  da  not  swell  the  rank» 
the  adult  criminal  class.     This  test  I  will  now  endeavour 


^inply. 
The  fu 


full  eftect  of  the   industrial   school  system   will,  of 
urse,  not  be  felt  until  a  generation  has  grown  up  under 
m  influence,  but  we  may  partly  attain  our  object  by  ascer- 
"mn^  wlietlier  the  younger  part  of  the  adult  criminal  popula- 
'  "h  tnight  to  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  system,  has 
1  in  numbers,  as  we  arc  entitled  to  hope  and  ejcpect; 
iktherj  in  fact,  the  number  or  proportion  of  adult  criminals 
dcr,  say  twenty-five,  is  or  ib  not  less  either  absQlutely  or  in 
Iproportioii  to  the  population,  and  to  the  number  of  the  general 
'*"Timal  population  than  before  the  impulse  given  to  the  iudus- 
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trial  sdiools  by  the  Act  of  1BC6.  The  result  is  to  show  that 
the  younger  criminals  fonu  a  smaller  ]>roportion  of  the  whole 
than  they  u&ed  to  do.  Ami  that,  whereas  up  to  1870  they 
were  increasing  absolutely  in  numbeis  every  year,  they  have 
since  that  date  fallen  off  both  absolutely  and  relatively- 
First,  I  will  take  the  convicts  under  sentence  of  penal  ser- 
Titude  as  a  subject  for  conipai'ison.  I  fiod  that  the  number  of 
convicts  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  December  31,  of 
the  year  of  18C2,  which  I  take  as  the  only  year  before  1S7U 
in  which  there  was  a  census  of  convict  ages,  there  were  2,460^ 
and  the  younger  convicts  formed  34*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  i  m 
1870,  2,910  or  31 -o  per  cent, ;  1B71,  2,940  or  29-0  per  cmUt 
1872,  2  JOB  or  27 '5  per  cent. ;  1873,  2,542  or  25*8  per  ceiiL; 
1874, 2,514  or  25*7  per  cent*  of  the  whole.  So  that  the  younger 
convicts  are  only  one  quarter  of  our  convict  population  now, 
whereas  they  ibmied  one-third  thirteen  years  ago ;  and,  instead 
of  the  number  rising  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  I  have 
taken  J  it  is  now  falling,  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  free  or  to 
the  convict  population,  we  have  much  fewer  young  convicts  in 
prison  than  we  had  thirteen  years  ago.. 

It  should  he  stated  tliat  Parkhur&t  Prison  for  juveniles, 
which  held  185  boys,  was  closed  in  1863,  and  that  possibly 
the  discontinuance  of  transportation  iu  1867  may  have  added 
to  the  number  of  older  crinunab;  but  these  corrections  will  no* 
invalidate  our  conclusion, 

I  w4ll  now  take  the  ages  of  all  the  offenders  couiniittad 
in  England  and  Wales  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  I  find 
that  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  were,  in  1862,  20"8 
per  cent.,  and  up  to  1869  about  20  per  cent,;  but  in  1873 
they  had  fallen  to  1 7*4  per  cent.  Those  between  tw^euty-one 
and  thirty  were,  in  1862,  34'1  per  cent.,  and  in  1873,  30'6  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  committals ;  and  what  tends  to 
confirm  the  idea  that  this  diminution  arises  from  some  influ^ 
ence  which  has  acted  only  on  the  younger  part  of  the  genera* 
tion  is,  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  comuxittaU  of 
persons  aged  thirty  and  under  fbrty  has  increased  from  24*365 
to  34,1 14,  or  from  19'4  per  cent,  to  21*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  and  of  persons  a<3:ed  forty  and  under  fifty  has  increased 
from  14,258  to  20,708,  or  from  il'4  to  13  3  per  cent, ;  whilst 
the  old  reprobates  of  above  sixty  years  of  age  have  absolutely 
increased  from  3,238  in  1862  to  5,870  in  1873»  or  from  2*6 
percent,  in  1862  to  3^8  in  1873,  It  seems,  then,  that  these 
figures  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  law  which 
empowered  the  authorities  to  chrrk  crime  by  cutting  it  offal 
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kg  soiirre  is  having  due  effect^  and  they  should  encourage  us  in 

ptirsuing  any  raeasurcs  directed  tf>  the  Sfiint?  end. 

But  they  a]^o,  as  it  seems  to  me,  point  to  another  conclasion 
m  rcferenee  to  the  older  criminals^  an<l  suggest  considerations  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  dealirijT  with  these*     Punishment  h  gene- 
ly  spoken  of  as  intended  to  fulfil  two  ohject*^,  deterrence  and 
ation.     But  there  is  a  third  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
namely  J  that  of  directly  protecting  society  by  removing 
from  it  those  who  will  not  conform  to  its  laws.     These  three 
objeets  should  each  prevail  during  its  proper  period  in  refer- 
ence to  the  age  of  the  criminaL     In  the  younger  eriminals 
e&rts  at  reformation  may  reasonably  be  CDTis^idcred  et^uallyj  or 
]iefliaps  more  J  important  than  deterrence  of  the  individual  by 
tlie   terror  of  punishment;  for  those  eriminals  who  are  older, 
and  on  whom  reformatory  efforts  have  been  tried  in  vain,  de- 
terrence  by  the  pains  of  punishment  must  be  relied  on  to  cheek 
their  career,  but  with  these  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  under 
restraint  for  the  protection  of  society  becomes  a  ^wjint  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  if^  when  they  become  older,  they  still  continue 
their  criminal   habits,  they  become  *  ineorrigiblcs,'  on  whom 
[both  reformation  and  deterrence  are  without  avails  and  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  lock  them  np  or  keep 
them  under  restraint  as  long  as  may  be  possible^  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  so  treat  dangerous  lunatics.     Reference  to  the 
>mtistics  of  the  ages  of  our  convict  population  reveals  facts 
ivhieh  are  qnite  in  accordance  with  these  views.      We  find 
that  tlie  proportion  of  male  convicts  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-four  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, but  that  the  proportion  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  tbiiiy-four  is  not  iar  from  twice  what  it  should  be  in 
comparison  with  the  general  population ;  that  from  thirty-five 
10  fortj-four  the  proporfion  is  again  about  the  same  as  the 
j^eneral  population,  and  after  that  a^e  the  proportions  are  eon- 
I      aderably  less,     I  t  lie  re  fore  call  from  twenty-live  to  thirty-four 
the  criminal  age,  and  I  infer  that  a  pei-son  who  has  reached  the 
I      3gB  of  twenty-five,  and  has  sho\\Ti  a  decided  disposition  to 
L  criminaltfy,  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  in  that  disposi- 
Btion*    and    that   that   fact  may  well  receive  consideration  in 
V  determining  the  length  of  the  sentence  ;   that  in  a  great  many 
W  cases  a  change  for  the  better  occurs  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  but  that  those  who  continue  to  be  criminals  much  after 
that  age  must  be  looked  upon  as '  incorrigiblea,'  who  sboxdd  be 
rtatratned  in  some  way  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  not 
with  any  hope  of  reforming  or  much  hope  of  deterring  them, 
but  to  protect  the  community  against  them* 
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In  venturing  to  put  forward  for  consideration  these  view^ 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  do  more  than  snggc^^ 
what  might  be   one   point   among  many  to   be  thought  ^^ 
by  those  who   have   the   great  responsibility  of   fixing  ti^ 
duration  of  sentences.     Time  was  when  the  practice  was  moe^ 
efTectually  to  protect  society  against  its  criminal  member 
by  hanging  them,  and  when  the  transportation  system  w^ 
at  its  height  we  also  got  finally  rid  of  them ;   but  now  tint 
those  two  methods   are  closed   against  us,  it   is  worth  coik 
sideration  what  should   be  done  with  the  incorrigibles.    If 
it  should  be  suggested  that  to  pass  long  sentences  on  inooi^ 
rigibles  would  throw  a  heavy  expense  on  the  country  for  thdr 
maintenance,  I  would  point  out  that  a  criminal  at  large  k 
vastly  more  expense  to  the  community  than  a  criminal  locked 
up,  both  directly  in  the  matter  of  the  value  of  the  depredations 
he  commits,  and  indirectly  from  the  cost  of  police,  prosecntioDBy 
&c.,  which  are  incurred  to  keep  him  in  check ;  and,  in  fact^thit 
if  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  possible  at  once  to  lock  up  all 
known  depredators,  the  result  would  be  a  large  pecuniary  Wh- 
ing  to  the  public.     The  total  number  of  known  thieves  and 
depredators  is,  in  fact,  only  76,531,  of  whom  not  far  from  half  . 
are  fortunately  in  prison ;  and  if  we  could  but  find  means  fer 
locking  up  even  the  master  workmen  among  the  remainder^ 
such  as  the  receivers  and  the  more   practised   criminals,  we 
should,  for  the  mere  cost  of  their  keep,  have  almost  got  ni 
of  ordinary  crime  with  all   the  loss,  vexation,  and  expenn 
which  it  entails. 

The  question  of  the  principle  which  should  govern  the 
duration  of  sentences  is  one  which  would  be  well  worthy  of 
separate  discussion.  Every  Court  which  passes  sentences  acta 
in  an  independent  manner,  and  the  result  is  not  only  great 
absence  of  uniformity,  but  that  in  very  many  cases  punishment 
does  not  fulfil  its  object  of  checking  crime. 

Another  new  principle  introduced  into  our  code  of  laws  of 
late  years  was  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Habitntl 
Criminals  Act  of  1869  and  1871,  by  which  a  person  who  has 
established  a  character  as  a  criminal  is  placed  under  supervision 
after  passing  through  his  prison  sentence ;  and  if,  under  certanoi 
circumstances,  reasonable  suspicion  is  directed  against  him,  the 
burden  of  proving  himself  innocent  is  cast  upon  hina.     The 
weapon  thus  put  in  the  hands  of  justice  will  lessen  crime  * 
partly  by  making  it  so  much  more  certain  of  detection  tha't 
many  criminals  will  not  run  the  risk  of  committing  it;  but  o£ 
course  the  incorrigible  class  should  by  its  aid  be  convicted 
in  larger  numbers,  so  that  we  might  expect  an  increase  "^ 
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the  number  of  persons  committed  who  hnve  been  previously 
nauished,  witJiont  being  either  reformed  or  deterred  from  their 
life  of  crime.  Having  thus  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  eame  law  may  be  expected  to  increaBC  the  number 
of  eoxivictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  decrease  it  on  the  other, 

to  fulli]  iu  both  caaes  the  inlention  ivitli  which  it  wa.^ 
_  tl,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  what  seems  to  me  to  he  a 
fery  grcut  error  in  the  common  way  of  estimntit^g  the  success 
of  iuy  opemtion?,  either  bj  pnnislnnent  or  otherwisej  for  the 
repression  of  crime*  It  is  very  commonly  said  that^  if  the  number 
4  persons  reconvicted  is  large,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  ineffi- 
cieicy  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  t 
venlDre  to  think  that  it  shows  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  offenders  are 
gtibjectcd  to  puiushment  much  more  for  the  sake  of  terror  and 
ctiunple  offered  to  those  who  have  not  taken  up  with  criminal 
oowrtes,  than  f^t  the  effect  on  the  individual  punished,  and  the 
fiifcess  of  the  system  of  punishment  is  measured  by  the  num- 
ber fto  prevattffl  fn>m  falling  into  crime.  It  is  qiiitc  a  delusion 
t«)  suppose  tliat  there  is  any  process  by  which  a  rogue  can 
certainly  be  converted  into  an  honest  man*  Many  happily 
can  be  reformed  by  higher  influences,  especially  in  early 
jiratli ;  many  will,  after  experiencing  the  pains  of  punishment 
{esiwieially  if  the  criminal  disposition  is  not  very  deeply  en- 
gTaiaed  in  them),  be  restrained  from  committing  crune  in 
fatttre;  but  when  reformation  and  pimishment  have  been  fairly 
tried,  and  particularly  when  jiersons  who  have  ar lived  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life  still  continue  to  be  criminal^  it  is  not  reason- 
iWe  to  expect  in  most  cases  to  cure  them ;  and  so,  whenever 
they  are  allowed  to  be  at  liberty,  it  must  not  be  a  matter  of 
surjmse  that  they  should  he  continually  reconvicted*  It  is 
krfly  possihle  to  suppose  at.  this  time  and  in  this  country  a 
xpitem  of  punishment  so  absurdly  ineffective  that  a  criminal 
would  not  rather  be  out  of  prison  than  in  it,  and  to  my  mind 
tknmnber  of  reconvictions  is  a  test  only  of  the  success  of  the 
mians  of  recognising  former  offenders*  In  fact,  1  should 
rqoice  to  see  the  day  when  no  persons  were  convicted  except 
iboBe  who  had  been  convicted  before ;  for  if  there  were  no 
fmh  convictions,  then  clearly  the  ciTininal  army  would  not  be 
Teceiving  any  recruits,  and  we  should  be  one  etep  nearer  to  the 
foil  attainment  of  our  object. 

The  existence  of  very  large  towns  and  of  ample  means  of 
oonimiinication  will  always  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  complete  execution  of  the  system  of  supervision  by  the 
police,  and  as  the  suggestion  of  remedies  and  improvements 
depends  upon  exactness  of  information  on  all  such  points,  it 
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would  be  of  great  advantage  if^  with  the  judicial  statistics  noi 
published  every  year,  a  complete  debtor  and  creditor  accoun 
were  given  from  every  police  authority  of  all  the  persons  wh< 
have  been  placed  under  supervision  during  the  year,  showinf 
the  number  in  their  charge  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  year,  tin 
number  released  from  sui^ervision,  convicted  or  otherwise  die 
posed  of;  the  number  known  to  have  removed  to  other  district^ 
and  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  police  of  these  districts ;  and  tl^ 
number  lost  sight  of  or  remaining  under  supervision  at  the  ei:^ 
of  the  year.  By  tliis  means  only  can  we  inform  ourselves  c 
the  working  of  the  system,  or  ascertain  what  are  the  defeat 
and  how  they  should  be  remedied. 

The  same  Act  which  introduced  the  system  of  supervision 
also  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  descripti^  register  of  lU 
habitual  'criminals.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  a  work  of 
such  novelty  and  magnitude  as  the  compilation  of  a  register  of 
all  the  criminals  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  carried 
into  operation  without  improvements  being  from  time  to  time 
found  desirable  in  the  mode  of  working  it ;  and  judging  by  tlie 
facts  and  opinion  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police  for  1873,  it  seems  that 
the  number  of  names  sent  up  to  be  placed  upon  it  is  so  great 
and  so  little  discriminated,  and  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  as  to 
render  it  likely  that  the  usefulness  of  the  machine  may  be  im- 
paired by  the  cumbereomeness  Avhicli  arises  from  its  unnecessary 
completeness. 

The  Report  runs  as  follows  : — '  The  registration  of  habitual 
criminals  has  been  continued  as  heretofore,  but  the  numbers 
on  the  registry  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  tliere  are  now 
117,568  names  on  the  register,  and  they  increase  at  an  average 
of  30,000  per  annum.  Very  few  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  any  but  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  identifications 
have  been  very  few.  Only  950  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  register  in  18G9,  and  3,006  from  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  The  number  of  identifications  has  only  been 
890  out  of  3,957  inquiries  ;  and  as  regards  those  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  a  large  proportion  could  be  identified 
witjiout  reference  to  the  registry  at  all.' 

The  following  passage  is  very  suggestive  of  the  correct 
system  to  be  followed  : — *  The  number  of  known  thieves  and 
depredators,  receivers  of  stolen  goods  and  suspected  persons,  in 
the  records,  has  increased  from  3,115  in  1872  to  3,467  in  1873. 
Of  these  703  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  increase  it 
the  number  is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  more  accurate  keeping  o' 
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tlie  recordsj  as  a  thieves'  register  is  now  kept  at  each  police 
station,  containing  the  names  and  antecedents  of  all  criminal 
and  suspected  persons  known  to  reside  in  the  division,  and 
trhich  is  open  for  the  information  of  those  concerned.' 

It  appears  that  in  1873  there  were  alread}*^  no  less  than 
117,568  names  on  the  register,  and  that  they  were  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  annum.  When  it  is  considered  tliat 
the  whole  number  of  thieves  and  depredatore,  receivers  and 
gmpected  persons,  known  to  be  at  large  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1873  was  45,201,  and  that  there  were  in  addition  31,330 
locked  up  in  prison,  making  the  maximum  number  of  habitual 
criminals  to  be  76,531,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  registry  con- 
tains many  names  which  should  not  be  there. 

A  central  registry  should  be  limited  to  those  criminals  Mho 
have  been  guilty  of  the  greater  kind  of  crimes,  or  whose  opera- 
tions are  not  confined  to  any  district  or  locality.  It  might, 
in  fact,  be  almost  limited  to  the  persons  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  a  discretion,  however,  being  left  with  competent 
anthorities  to  place  others  on  the  list.  The  petty  local 
offenders  must  be  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  keep 
any  more  record  than  the  register  of  the  local  gaol  will 
readily  furnish,  or  than  such  a  thieves'  register  as  appears  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  Report  to  have  oeen  established  for 
local  use  in  the  various  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

In  order  to  avoid  illusions,  it  is  necessary  that  a  clear  idea 
should  be  arrived  at  of  what  a  central  or  any  other  register 
can  be  expected  practically  to  effect,  and  what  service  can  be 
obtained  from  photography. 

Very  little  consideration  will  at  once  point  out  that  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  person  keeping  a  central  registry  with 
many  thousands  of  names  on  it  would  be  able  to  say  on  re- 
ceiving a  photograph  of  an  ordinary  description  whether  such 
(dwtograph  represented  any  person  on  his  register ;  if  he  had 
a  name  to  guide  him  he  might  do  so,  but  criminals  are  not  so 
poud  of  their  family  names  that  they  will  not  readily  change 
them,  and  that  frequently.  If  the  offender  whom  it  is  desired 
to  identify  has  some  very  peculiar  mark,  or  if  there  happens 
to  be  some  clue,  then  the  search  may  be  successful;  but  in  a 
general  way  personal  descriptions  and  photographs  will  not 
affinrd  the  means  of  discovering  who  some  unknown  offender 
may  be.  But  if  a  photograph  of  a  suspected  person  is  seen  by 
persons  who  know  personally  the  faces  and  persons  of  criminals, 
an  identification  is  likely  and  easy ;  and  as  the  warders  of  the 
convict  prisons  in  which  all  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude pass  the  first  nine  months  of  their  sentences,  must  be 
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pretty  familiar  with  their  faces,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  beat 
chance  of  ascertaining  whether  anjsuspected  person  is  a  ciinunal 
who  has  previously  committed  any  considerable  crimes,  would  be 
to  send  the  photograph  for  the  inspection  of  the  prison  warders. 
Their  identification  could  then  be  verified  by  the  detailed  de- 
scription given  in  the  register,  and  the  recorf  of  the  previous 
career  of  the  offender  would  be  supplied  from  the  same  source. 
The  proper  system  for  registration  of  criminals  appears  there- 
fore to  be  ( 1 )  to  confine  the  central  register  to  the  greater  crimi- 
nals; (2)  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  additions  to  the  ffaol 
registers  as  would  make  them  available  as  good  local  criminalre- 
gisters;  or  (3)  to  establish  such  sub-reristers  as  the  Chief  Cwn- 
missioner  of  Police  refers  to.     But  what  would  conduce  more 
than  anything  to  eifectthe  object  of  r<^istering  such  criminals 
would  be  (4)  to  print  the  central  register  and  distribute  it  among 
all  local  police  and  gaol  authorities.     This  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  an  immense  advantage,  as  it  would  put  every  local  au- 
thority   in  possession  of   dmost    all    the    information   they 
would  obtain  by  the  longer  process  of  applying  to  a  central 
office ;  the  further  means  of  identification  by  photography,  of 
personal  knowledge,  and  so  on   could  readily  be  procured; 
for  if  this  printed  register  stated,  as  it  should  do,  the  prisons 
in  which  any  offender   had  at    any  time    been,   the   trans- 
mission  of  the  photographs  for  inspection   by  the  warders 
would  probably  at  once  settle  the  question  of  identity  far  more 
easily  and  more  surely  than  by   comparing  the   photographs 
with  books  full  of  portraits.      The  distribution,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  to  all  gaols  or  chief  police  authorities  of  a  complete 
printed  descriptive  list  of  all  convicts  discharged  would  be  an 
easy  and  effective  way  of  forming  such  a  general  register,  and 
would,  in  fact,  make  every  police  office  or  gaol  almost  as  good 
as  the  central  registry  itself.     In  order  that  photography  may 
be  as  useful  as  it  might  be,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  by  law 
that  any  person  charged  with  certain  offences  who  does  not 
give  a  name  and  address  by  which  his  career  and  connections 
can  be  ascertained,  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

A  very  great  obstacle,  however,  to  the  complete  working 
of  any  system  of  supervision  is  the  extreme  subdivision  and 
want  of  system  of  our  police  organisation,  and  the  want  of 
any  sufficient  union  or  co-operation  among  them.  It  is  of 
the  first  consequence,  indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  controlling  and  supervising  a 
large  body  of  criminals,  of  following  them  in  their  move- 
ments   and    contending  with  their  schemes,   that  the   body 
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wbieb  lias  to  carry  out  these  duties  should  act  with  some 
kind  of  ixnity.  But  the  number  of  mdependeut  police  autho- 
rities in  England  and  Wales  is  ?o  great  as  to  offer  the 
mrettest  impediments  to  any  such  unity  of  action.  There  are  in 
feet  DO  lesB  than  224  different  bodies  of  police,  each  under  a 
lUffereut  jurisdiction  and  who  are  under  no  necessity  to  co- 
operate, and  whose  disposition  to  do  bo  entirely  dejiends  upon 
thi  '  i'  of  enlightenment  of  the  local  authorities,  who  are 
§4.  of  the  very  emallcst  type.     For  exam plcj  the  autho> 

ri  t.  Ives  J  Sandwich*  and  one  or  two  other  tow  09}  each 

in:: ...  . .  L  L  igning  over  an  army  of  one  policeman ;  t  here  are  eight 
places  where  the  dignity  of  the  local  jurisdiction  is  maintained 
by  keeping  up  a  separate  force  amounting  to  two  policemen, 
and  there  are  altogether  Bixty-five  places  which  refuse  to  amal- 
gamate with  their  neighbours  in  order  that  they  may  retain 
intact  their  power  over  ten  policemen.  There  are  countiea 
which  eontajQ  ^vithin  them  no  less  than  fifteen  independent 
police  forces,  and  there  are  actually  only  two  counties  in  Eng- 
land in  which  ail  the  yarions  police  forces  have  been  amal- 
git!  '  ''ito  one*  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  show  that  there 
is  i  I  M\  for  these  arrangements.      Ifj  for  instance,  Dudley 

in  Wfirccstcrshire  irith  43^000  inhabitants  can  share  the  police 
with  the  county,  it  cannot  be  necegeary  that  Bewdley  and 
Droitwich  in  the  same  county,  with  some  3,000  inhabitants, 
should  remain  separated;  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  ex- 
amples if  it  were  necessary  to  quote  thera.  The  reason  why 
the  amalgamation  which  is  so  obviously  desirable  has  not  been 
isore  generally  adopted,  is  probably  because  the  Police  Act 
empowers  the  Government  to  force  a  county  to  nnite  its 
police  force  with  that  of  the  borough,  if  the  horourjh  authorities 
call  on  (ioTemment  to  do  go ;  but  the  Home  Secretary  has  no 
such  power  of  acting  on  the  initiative  of  the  county  authorities. 
The  number  of  different  police  bodies  might  no  donbt  with  the 
matest  advantage,  both  of  economy  and  efficiency,  be  re- 
auced  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  their  preseut  amount,  and 
there  wouhl  then  be  a  fair  chance  of  carrying  out  a  complete 
system  of  the  supervision  of  criminals, 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  repression 
of  crime  in  connection  with  punishment,  and  especially  the 
treatment  of  criminals  in  prison, 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment <  but  for  the  benefit  of  anyftiture  discussion  of  the  subject 
I  will  relate  a  fact  which  may  dispose  of  any  doubt  whether  it  is 
deterrent  or  not.  A  convict  in  Western  Australia  surrep- 
titiously wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his  in  England,  The  friend 
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was  not  to  be  found  when  the  letter  arrived,  and  it  was  taken 
to  the  dead-letter  office,  and  thence  in  due  course  retnmed  to 
West  Australia  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  who 
thus  became  acquainted  with  some  of  his  inmost  feelings. 

The  convict  was  apparently  describing  his  experiences  oat 
there,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  that  colony  there  is  a  law 
permitting  that  a  murderous  assaxilt  on  a  warder  may  be 
visited  by  capital  punishment,  and  this  is  what  he  said  in  his 
letter : — *  And,  Jack,  my  dear  fellow,  they  top  a  lag  out  here 
for  slogging  a  screw.  That  piece  of  rope  is  a  rare  check  on  a 
man's  temper.  There  have  been  several  prisoners  hanged  since 
I  have  been  here'  This  is,  being  interpreted,  *  They  hang  a 
prisoner  out  here  for  assaulting  a  warder.  That  piece  of 
rope,  &c.  &c.'  After  this  let  no  man  say  the  fear  of  hanging 
is  not  deterrent. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  so  assiduously  studied  the 
question  of  secondary  punishments  as  England  has,  nor  so 
freely  devoted  money  to  perfect  the  system.  For  half  a  century 
or  more  the  committees  and  commissions  to  inquire  into  it  were 
incessant,  and  they  piled  up  Blue-Book  on  Blue-Book  to 
answer  the  inquiry  what  were  the  proper  remedies  for  our  im- 
perfect means  of  repressing  crime  ? 

I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  principal  improve- 
ments which  arose  out  of  the  inquiries  of  those  committees, 
and  the  general  discussion  the  sxibject  underwent;  but  one 
considerable  point  with  all  of  them  was  the  improvement  of  the 
system  followed  in  our  prisons.  It  would  be  well,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  things  the  public  had  then  before 
them,  to  give  the  figures  in  regard  to  crime  and  punishments 
in  former  years,  because  in  order  to  consider  what  course  we 
should  pursue  in  the  future  we  ought  to  know  whether  or  no 
experience  shows  that  we  are  going  on  the  right  tack. 

In  the  year  1834  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
14  millions  and  a  half.  The  number  of  persons  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  indictable  offences  was  10,721,  and  the 
number  to  transportation,  3,060.  In  the  year  1854,  twenty 
years  after — which  year  I  take,  because  in  1855  the  Criminal 
Justice  ^  Act  was  passed,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  crimes 
was  altered — the  population  was  18,616,310,  the  number  of 

'  This  Act  enabled  many  indictnUo  offences  to  be  disposed  of  summarily  under 
certain  conditions,  and  bo  relieved  the  higher  courts  of  a  groat  number  of  pettj 
offences.  The  only  means  we  have  of  judging  of  the  gravity  of  crimes,  w  by 
observing  the  sentences  awarded,  or  the  court  the  offence  was  tried  by ;  and  if 
we  may  assume  that  the  magistrates  do  not  dispose  of  cases  summarily  which  are 
too  serious  for  any  punishment  they  can  award,  it  is  correct  to  take  the  sentences 
of  penal  servitude  and  the  sentences  on  indictment  as  gauges  of  the  state  of  crime. 
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sentences  of  imprisonment  was  20,388,  and  of  transportation, 
2,742;  in  point  of  fact,  crime  measured  by  convictions  on 
indictment  had  nearly  doubled. 

Take  now  the  year  1856,  after  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
*had  passed,  and  compare  it  with  the  past  year.     In  1856  the 
popiilation  was  19  millions  and  odd;  the  number  of  imprison- 
ments for  offences  tried  by  indictment  was  11,885;   and  the 
number  of  sentences  of  transportation,  2,715. 

In  1874  the  population  was  23,304,108 ;  the  imprisonments 
for  offences  tried  by  indictment  was  9,793 ;  and  the  sentences 
to  penal  servitude,  1,690.  So  that  in  the  first  20  years,  with  a 
population  that  increased  from  14^  to  18^  millions,  crime  nearly 
doubled.  In  the  last  20  years,  with  a  population  that  increased 
from  19  to  23^  millions,  crime  has  decreased  in  the  proportion 
of  14  to  11,  about  one-third. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  give  reason  to  believe  that 
crime  ordinarily  so-called  has  vastly  decreased  while  the 
population  has  increased,  for  the  figures  I  have  given  include 
all  serious  crimes.  But  I  know  that  by  mixing  together  the 
crimes  and  petty  offences  dealt  with  summarily  an  opposite 
impression  has  been  made  on  some  people,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  investigate  this  point. 

Firstly:  I  would  observe  that  the  number  of  persons 
proceeded  against  or  apprehended  is  as  much  a  measure  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  police  as  of  the  existence  of  crime,  and  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  increased  efficiency  in  detecting  crime  and 
in  bringing  it  to  justice  is  one  cause  of  the  increase  in  summary 
convictions,  from  this  consideration — that  the  number  of  per- 
sons proceeded  against  summarily,  but  not  convicted,  was  no 
more  in  1873  than  1857.,  which  seems  to  me  to  point  to  in- 
creased police  efficiency,  so  that  the  increase  in  summary  con- 
victions may  to  a  great  extent  represent  an  increase  (rf 
crimes  detected  more  than  of  crimes  committed. 

But  the  principal  consideration  which  bears  on  the  subject 
is  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  offences  dealt  with 
Bunmiarily.  What  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  crime  is 
robbery  under  various  names — or  grave  offences  against  the 
person.  We  do  not  mean  offences  against  Local  Acts  or  High- 
way Acts,  or  Master  and  Servant  Acts,  or  Health  Acts,  or  even 
drunkenness.  These  are  all  offences  which  must  be  dealt  with, 
but  they  are  not  the  offences  committed  by  persons  who  are  at 
"war  with  society,  or  which  are  ordinarily  in  people's  minds 
when  they  speak  of  crime,  yet  it  is  in  these  almost  entirely 
that  the  increase  in  summary  convictions  has  taken  place. 
For  instance^  in  1857,  the  summary  proceedings  numbered 
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369^33.  In  1873  they  numbered  5595929,  which  looks  like  a 
formidable  increase  of  190,696  cases ;  but  when  it  is  analysed, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  find  that  drunkenness  accounts  for 
75,225  of  the  cases,  i.e.  39  per  cent  of  the  increase,  the  other 
offences  I  have  mentioned — 91,753,  or  49  per  cent. ;  but  theft 
only  for  2,788,  or  1*5  per  cent,  which  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  population  of  four  millions, 
or  about  20  per  cent. ;  even  this  increase  in  petty  crimes  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  even  in  mere  numbers  by  the  de- 
crease before  mentioned  in  the  more  serious  crimes.  I  do  not 
believe  therefore  that  there  is  any  flaw  in  the  conclusion  that 
crime  ordinarily  so-called  has  decreased  both  in  quantity:  and 
in  gravity,  and  in  reference  to  the  population. 

And  I  maintain  that,  whether  the  figures  which  represent 
the  state  of  crime  in  England  be  considered  by  comparison 
with  those  of  former  times,  or  whether  they  be  tsken  in 
the  abstract  by  themselves,  they  are  exceedingly  remarkable. 
If  it  is  realised  that  of  the  enormous  population  of  England 
and  Wales  it  took  13,784  persons  to  furnish  one  criminal  con- 
victed of  serious  crime;  that  about  one-fourth  even  of  this 
number  are  not  bred  in  England  and  Wales,  but  come  from 
other  countries  to  prey  upon  us ;  or,  if  we  put  it  in  another 
way,  and  say  that  there  were  throughout  the  year  less  than  five 
crimes  of  such  a  nature  on  an  average  each  day  throughout  the 
whole  realm,  and  that  one  of  these  crimes  is  committed  by  a 
person  not  bred  among  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  done  something  towards  solving 
this  great  problem,  and  derive  encouragement  in  our  endeavours 
to  achieve  still  greater  success. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
looking  at  these  comparative  statistics,  because  it  refers  to  a 
very  material  part  of  the  subject  we  ai'e  considering.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  of  the  Committees  I  have  referred  to, 
down  even  to  the  last  which  sat  in  1863,  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible that  we  should  get  on  without  sending  our  criminals  out 
of  the  country,  either  by  transportation  or  by  emigration,  or  in 
some  shape  or  another.  The  following  extract  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Brougham,  exemplifies  the  feeling  'on  this  sub- 
ject :  *  The  evidence  both  from  France  and  elsewhere  of  the 
evil  effects  produced  by  the  liberation  of  many  convicts  yearly 
as  their  terms  of  imprisonment  expire,  would  seem  strongly  to 
inculcate  [the  necessity  of  obviating  the  great  inconvenience  of 
setting  at  liberty  in  this  coxmtry  on  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences those  who  had  been  convicted  of  serious  crimes.     It 
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that  Christiama^the  capital  of  Norway,  is  so  injuriously 
Bcted  by  the  proportion  which  the  Uberat^d  convicts  bear  to 
tbe  population — nearly  one  in  thirty— that  the  inhabitants 
hsir€  been  called  on  by  the  police  to  provide  the  means  of  their 
own  iecttrity  from  such  persons.  In  France,  where  between 
7»000  and  8j000  convicts  are  liberated  yearly,  the  gnperinten- 
deBce  of  the  police  (survnUauce)^  and  the  compulsory  and 
forced  residence  of  the  con\dct,  are  found  very  insufficient, 
efipecially  since  the  inventioD  of  railways*  The  residence  of 
the  liberated  convicts  is  found  to  be  a  permanent  danger  to 
society.' 

It  was  almost  impossible  that  they  should  not  attach  im- 
mense importance  to  getting  our  criminals  out  of  the  country, 
as  will  be  seen  by  observing  what  large  numbers  were  removed 
in  tlio^e  time@|  and  what  a  horde  of  uncontrollable  scoundrel 
would  I  as  it  seemed  to  them^  be  let  loose  among  them  if  tins 
outlet  was  not  preserved* 

In  the  ten  years  precediog  the  year  in  which  that  report 
was  Trritte%  there  were  sentenced  to  transportation  37,106 
prisoners,  and  30,792  were  actually  sent  away  to  the  convict 
colonies.  It  would  have  seemed  incredible  to  them  that  about 
A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  we  should  be  able  to  say 
that,  though  for  seven  years  no  convict  had  been  transported 
at  all,  there  had  only  been  sentenced  to  the  equivalent  punish- 
ment 18^000  persons^  or  half  the  number  so  sentenced  in  their 
time— altliough  the  population  had  increased  by  nearly  one 
half-— from  seventeen  millions  to  over  twenty-three  mlUionB. 

Now,  while  transportation  was  the  general  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  tliese  criminals,  such  a  tiling  us  a  criminal  sentenced  to 
that  punishment  a  seoond  time  in  England  must  have  been 
comparatively  rare 

But  nowadays  we  have  our  incorrigible^  always  with  us 
— they  come  to  ns  again  and  again,  because  they  are  in- 
cnrabk^f  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if  by  some  arrange- 
ment W0  secured  for  ourselves  the  advantage  of  rendering  if 
physically  impossible  for  the  incorrigibles  to  prey  njjon  ns, 
or  to  bring  up  others  to  follow  tJieir  evil  example,  serious  crime 
would  he  reduced  to  about  half,  or  perhaps  even  to  one-fotirth> 
anrl  the  generation  of  crimhaab  be  in  a  fair  way  to  being 
extinguished* 

But  transportation  not  only  removed  our  incorrigibles,  it 

alsc*  surmounted  for  us  the  great  difEenlty  of  providing  such  of 

I      the  offenders  as  were  inclined  to  take  to  honest  courses  with  an 
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them  all  excuses  and  most  of  the  temptations  to  resorting  to 
their  former  modes  of  life. 

It  needs  no  explanation  to  prove  that  a  man  who  has  just 
come  out  of  prison,  stamped  as  a  bad  character  (and  as  nobody- 
knows  what  deo^ree  of  badness  the  fact  of  his  punishment  may* 
cover,  they  will  very  readily  imagine  the  worst),  is  ipsft  Jhe^ 
cut  off  from  a  number  of  modes  of  providing  for  himself 
Who  is  your  last  employer,  is  asked  him  ?  Where  hare  you 
been  working  lately  ?  and  so  on ;  and  he  ^vill  not  gain  much 
sympathy  if  he  can  only  refer  to  the  governor  of  the  gaol. 
It  was,  as  I  gather  from  Sir  Walter  Crofton's  evidence,  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  in  surmounting  which  he  could  not  obtain 
the  assistance  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  that  he  was  led  to 
establish  intermediate  prisons  in  Ireland,  as  places  where  not 
only  might  the  prisoners  practise  habits  of  self-control,  with-* 
out  the  same  degree  of  official  supervision  as  they  were  under 
when  in  prison,  but  also  by  which  employers  might  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  men  they  were  asked  to  take  into  their 
service  were  not  such  uncontrollable  outcasts  as  convict  prisoners 
might  by  many  be  supposed  to  be. 

In  England   the   transition  fi*om   prison   to  ordinary  life 
is  effected   by  the   operation   of   Discharged   Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies,  who  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  launching  the  peni^ 
tent  offender  into  the  world.    I  am  not  sure  whether  the  public 
sufficiently  appreciate  what  is  done  for  them  by  these  bodies. 
Besides  the  work  done  by  the  numerous  societies  which  are 
springing  up,  I  am  happy  to  say  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  assist 
in  this  way  prisoners  discharged  from  short  sentences,  I  would 
ask  them  to  consider  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  skills 
criminals  of  the  graver  class,  who,  even  now  to  the  number    of 
nearly  2,000  every   year,  are   discharged  from   our   convict 
prisons,  were  left  to  their  own  imaided  resources  to  find  a  li'^^e- 
lihood.     If,  for  want  of  reasonable  help,  they  should  fall  ag23«in 
into  crime,  and  not  be  speedily  detected,  how  much  the  c»  aaa- 
munity  would  suffer  from  this  neglect ;  and  when  they   ^sufC 
hunted  down  by  the  police,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  re^wply 
could  be  made  to  the  plea,  that  they  were  driven  to  this  mcz^e 
of  living  from  want  of  the  possibility  of  adopting  any  ott^B^er. 
This  plea  is,  however,  now  impossible,  because  the  Dischai^^^sed 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  undertakes  to  find  some  kind  of  suit&^  i)Ie 
employment  for  all  such  persons.     It  seeks  out  masters  ncsHth 
whom  they  can  be  placed,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  supplies      "the 
want  they  suffer  from  of  having  no  person  to  answer  for  th^^m, 
or  interest  themselves  in  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  duty  such  as  this  would  be  undertakex^i^  Viy 
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GoTemment  itself  at  a  great  disadvanta^ife.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  the  interest  excited  by  private  effort  that  such  work 
eoa  be  accomplished. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  work  as  to  have  conferred  on  the  Society  at  Charing  Cross 
(widch  takes  in  charge  the  cases  of  the  long-sentenced  crimi- 
iols)  the  name  of  *  the  Koyal  Society  for  the  aid  of  Discharged 
Piifloners^'  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  efforts  de- 
flerre  honourable  mention,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  means 
by  which  we  have  succeeded  in  the  past,  and  hope  to  succeed 
in  the  future  in  repressing  crime. 

There  are  four  important  elements  which  are  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  prison  system,  viz : — 

1.  Suitable  buudings. 

2.  Well  selected  and  carefully  trained  officers. 

3.  Efficient  inspection  and  supervision. 

4.  A  well-considered  mode  of  treating  the  prisoners,  in 
wUch  I  include  their  employment,  their  mental  and  moral 
tnining,  the  mode,  both  by  reward  or  punishment,  of  securing 
a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  due  consideration  to  the  pre- 
seryation  of  health. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  these  elements  can  be  said  to 
be  more  or  less  important  than  any  other,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  suitable  construction  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
idea  of  a  prison,  not  only  because  it  provides  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  the  inmates,  but   because  without  it  the  principles 
which  have  been  established  as  vital  in  the  reformation  and 
management  of  criminals  could  not  be  carried  out;   and  in 
&ct  I  think  we  might  date  all  our  successes  from  the  time  when 
the  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville  was  built,  and  when  the  build- 
ing of  similar  prisons  throughout  the  country  was  encouraged 
by  the  Grovemment,  who  by  Act  of  Parliament  appointed  a 
Surveyor-General  of  Prisons  to  aid  and  advise  in  the  work. 
The  first  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons  was  Major  ( afterwards  Sir) 
Joshua  Jebb.     To  him  was  committed  the  erection  of  Penton- 
ville Prison,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  carrying  out  the  ex- 
Seriment  then  commenced.     Under  his  advice  and  suggestions, 
believe,  a  large  number  of  the  existing  gaols  in  England 
'ivere  built.     But  further  than  this,  to  him  more  than  to  any- 
\hAj  else,  besides  the  statesmen  he  served  under,  was  due  the 
issttution  of  that  system  of  prison  management  which  now 
pTevails  in  all  our  convict  prisons,  and  by  him  were  devised  and 
carried  out  those  great  penal  establishments  at  Portland,  Dart- 
ffooor,  Chatham,  and  Portsmouth,  which  in  due  time  enabled 
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us  to  dispense  with  transportation  altogether,  and  founded  tfa^ 
penal  system  we  are  now  carrying  out. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  his  services  as  head  of  the  Depart* 
ment,  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  following  him,  iiu 
elude  the  whole  transition  from  the  time  when  there  was  no 
prison  for  transported  offenders  except  the  hulks  and  Millbanl, 
and  when  our  only  system  was  to  send  them  in  shiploads  to  Ana. 
tralia,  until  the  time  when  the  hulks  were  replaced  by  well- 
planned  prisons,  and  a  well-devised  system  of  prison  treatment 
was  founded  on  which  we  have  been  able  to  build  as  on  a  solid 
foundation,  I  think  his  name  and  services  should  not  be  £»• 
gotten  when  our  Penal  System  is  under  review. 

In  the  construction  of  prisons,  next  to  security,  the  points 
to  be  attended  to  are  to  provide  for  the  complete  separation  of 
the  prisoners  from  one  another ;  that  their  cells  and  the  whole 
prison  shall  be  constructed  on  good  sanitary  principles ;  that 
it  should  be  designed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
the  prison,  and  the  system  on  which  the  prisoners  are  governed. 

I  dare  say  it  would  surprise  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  if  they  knew  what  an  inunense  difference  in 
the  facility  and  cost  of  administration  results  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  prison  is  constructed ;  but  it  will  illustrate  tbis 
point  to  say  that  in  Millbank  Prison,  which  is  the  type  of  many     , 
constructed  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  or  end     i 
of  the  last,  the  design  was  such  that  a  warder  could  not  keep     | 
more  than  thirty  cells  under  observation  at  one  time ;  that  liie     i 
governor  or  the  officer  wishing  to  visit  the  prison  has  to  walk 
no  less  than  one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  corridors  in  order 
to  see  the  whole  establishment,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  would 
have  to  lock  and  unlock  upwards  of  100  doors  independentlj 
of  the  prisoners'  cells ;  as  the  result  of  this  a  calculation,  made 
some  time  ago,  showed  that  it  cost  5,000/.  a  year  more  to  officer 
and  supervise  Millbank  Prison  than  one  constructed  on  newer 
principles. 

Various  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  Govern- 
ment prisons  which  have  been  constructed  of  late  years,  but  I 
will  only  mention  those  which  are  of  some  importance  as  in 
some  degree  involving  principles  which  influence  the  system  of 
prison  management,  and  sliould,  I  think,  be  generally  adopted. 
AVe  do  not  allow  the  families  of  any  officers  to  reside  inside 
the  prison  gates,  feeling  certain  from  experience  that  their  pre- 
sence is  a  frequent  cause  of  irregularities  of  various  kinds. 
Except  in  special  cases,  we  find  it  advisable  to  treat  prisoners 
who  are  sick  in  infirmaries  divided  into  separate  cells.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  idea  that,  when  a  prisoner  was  ill,  he 
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required  the  solace  of  society ;  this  practice,  however,  IntrcK 
titices  many  g\41s,  for  it  promotes  maliogerinfl^,  especially 
anjoni^  the  idle  and  worthless ;  it  interferes  with  the  great 
object  of  preventiDg  the  mutual  con taini nation  of  prisoners; 
istnJ  it  IS  found  that  their  recovery  from  illness  is  at  least  as 
lapid  in  separate  wai*ds  as  in  association.  We  also  now  are 
making  great  progress  in  providing  all  warders  and  other  prison 
r)ffi[!ers  with  comfortable  quarters  near  the  prison,  which  not 
mW  secures  the  advantage  of  their  services  at  any  moment, 
hilt  coiKluces  in  an  important  degree  to  the  welfare  of  them- 
RJvea  and  theii*  farailiesj  by  giving  them  better  quarters  than 
thej  probably  would  be  able  to  hire ',  and^  what  is  of  very  great 
inrpt^rtance,  it  saves  them  from  the  chance  of  coming  in  daily 
confcict,  and  of  getting  mixed  up  with^  the  low  class  of  persons 
whom  they  might  find  in  the  lodgings  they  would  be  obliged 
l&  hire* 

Perhaps  the  moat  notcwqi'thy  advance  we  have  made  of  late 
^etrsin  connection  with  prison  construction  has  been  in  building 
the  prisons  almost  entirely  by  convict  labour,  from  which,  besides 
the  great  benefit  in  the  training  of  the  men  in  trades,  the  country 
das  derived  enormous  pecuniary  advantage.   Millbank  Prison,  to 
which  I  before  referred  as  having  been  built  in  the  early  part  of 
thifi  century,  was  constructed  by  an  architect  under  the  super- 
riaon  of  a  committeej  and  it  cost  from  first  to  last  458,000/,,  on 
tliich  the  architect  received  2i  per  cent ,  or  11 ,3  50/,  AVhat  profit 
ih  contractor  got  on  this  work  cannot  be  told ;  but,  as  a  contrast, 
an*!  to  show  what  the  public  gain  by  the  present  system^  I  may 
atate  that  this  very  prison  is  now*  being  replaced  by  another,  w^hich 
ijt being  constructed  by  convict  labour*  and,  instead  of  458,000/*, 
(he  new  prison  will  cost  some  90,000/.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
buildingH  that  have  been  constructed  by  convict  labour  for  the 
Department  within  the  last  ten  years  would  have  cost  by  con- 
tract, according  to  the  prices  paid  for  similar  buildings  pre- 
rioudy*  291,604^.  They  have  actually  cost  only  157,932/*,  thus 
lother  saving  to  the  public  of  no  less  than  133,672/,; 
:1  all  this  large  saving  of  money,  there  is  also  the  great 

anta^re  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  prisoners  keep  up  or 
juire  skill  in  useful  trades  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the 
htnnaniBing  influence  of  interesting  and  industrial  labour. 
The  extent  to  w^hich  this  influence  is  exercised  in  our  convict 
prisons  will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  1,397 
priM^ners  discharged  from  seven  prisons  last  year,  no  less  than 
306  had  acquired  trades  while  in  prison,  and  the  anxiety  to 
learn  trades^  is  so  great  as  to  put  at  the  governor's  disposal  a 
very  useful  means  of  rewarding  good  conduct  in  a  prisoner, 
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The  importance  of  selecting  good  officers  fur  prison  duties  can't 
not  be  overrated.  The  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  prLsoners  ' 
has  such  power  for  good  or  evil  over  hia  fellow-nicOj  that  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  iwsitions  more  responsible  than  that 
wMch  he  occupies;  nor  on  the  whole  are  there,  I  think,  many 
in  which  the  officer  is  exposed  to  more  temptations  to  neglect 
his  duty  or  abuse  his  trust,  or  in  which  the  solid  qualities  of 
tact  J  firmness,  vigour^  power  of  influencing  men,  and  capacity 
for  administration  J  are  more  required ;  or  where  their  absence 
is  more  certain  to  produce,  sooner  or  later,  an  evil  eflect. 
It  seems  that  these  fticts  are  far  from  being  as  generally 
underst<Jod  as  they  should  be,  at  least  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  claims  set  forth  by  those  who  apply  for  such  situa- 
tions as  that  of  governor  of  a  prison,  and  by  those  who  sup- 
port these  applications.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  claims 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  applicant  having  married,  or  being 
about  to  marry  somebody's  daughterj  or  that  the  applicant  m 
very  tall  and  strong;  (as  if  the  business  of  a  governor  was  to  en- 
gage in  personal  combats  with  the  prisoner^!  in  his  charge);  or 
that  he  or  his  family  vote  on  thf^  right  side.  The  public,  and  es- 
pecially those  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  our  prisons^  owe,  I 
venture  to  tliinkj  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
who,  more  than  any  other  Home  Secretary,  influeucod  the  re- 
organisation and  formation  of  our  convict  prison  system,  for 
that  in  days  when  interest  and  patronage  were  thought  legiti- 
mate, he  introduced  and  rigidly  followed  the  plan,  that  hi3 
always  since  prevailed,  of  ignoring  all  considerations  but  that 
of  choosing  the  fittest  man  he  could  find  for  the  vacant  post, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  day  may  never  come  when  selec- 
tion for  prison  appointments  will  depend  either  on  private  in- 
fluence or,  except  within  due  limits,  on  literary  examinations. 

As  respects  the  particular  discipline  and  treatment  to  which 
prisoners  should  be  subjected,  every  authority  is  agreed  that  ic 
is  a  main  object  to  prevent  such  communication  between  them 
as  gives  rise  to  mutual  contamination ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  authorities  on  prison  subjects,  as  to  whether 
absolute  and  complete  cellular  separation  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  prisoners  under  long  sentences*  I  presume  it  will 
be  admitted  that,  if  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  desirable;  and 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  those  who  believe  that  freedom 
from  contamination  cannot  be  secured  if  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  execute  works  in  bodies,  are  probably  milled  by  what  they 
know  of  the  results  of  prisoners  working  in  common  under  con- 
ditions entirely  diflereut  from  and  less  under  supervision  than 
that  to  which  flie  convicts  who  execute  public  works  in  our 
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great  convict  prisons  are  subjected.     But  they  all  are  agreed 
^  complete  separation  is  necessary  at  all  times  when  convicts 
arc  not  at  work,  and  the  most  careful  control  and  supervision 
when  they  are ;  also  that  prisoners  should  not  be  made  to  work 
in  public  places,  or  hold  communication  with  free  men.     These 
rules,  well  as  they  are  established  in  the  minds  of  persons  who 
ire  versed  in  the  management  of  prisons,  very  often  appear 
unmeaning  to  those  who  are  not ;  and  very  unfortunate  results 
sometimes  occur  to  remind  us  of  their  truth.     It  is  well  known 
that  Gibraltar  Prison,  now  closed,  afforded  to  the  last  an  exam- 
ine of  the  consequences  of  the  unavoidable  neglect  of  this  and 
of  most  other  rules  of  prison  management ;  and  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  outbreak  in  Singapore  Prison,  in  which  the 
Superintendent  was  murdered,  may  be  attributed  to  the  exces- 
sive freedom  and  absence  of  supervision  on  the  work  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  employed ;  for,  as  I  have  been  informed,  they 
did  not  work  as  our  convicts  do,  within  a  restricted  area  set 
apart  for  their  employment,  but  were  scattered  in  small  parties 
all  over  the  place  wherever  a  job  had  to  be  executed,  and  evi- 
dently had  no  difficulty  in  providing  themselves  with  tools  and 
deadly  weapons,  and  retaining  them  in  their  possession,  besides 
being  without  that  constant  supervision  and  discipline  which 
alone  can  keep  these  unruly  and  desperate  men  under  control. 
Other  questions  on  which  opinions  and  parties  are  divided, 
are  the  relative  advantages  of  penal  and  industrial  labour, 
and  competition  of  prison  with  free  labour.     On  these  subjects 
it  is  much  easier  to  lay  down  principles  than  to  carry  them 
into  application  ;  though  industrial  labour  may  have  better  re- 
formatory effects,  yet  deterrence  has  to  be  considered;  and 
short  sentences,  want  of  skill,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  suit- 
able remunerative  employment,  all  interfere  with  the  exclu- 
sive adoption  of  industrial  labour.     Employment  on  work  of 
various  kinds  required  for  the  public  service  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  legitimate  sphere  for  prison  labour ;  but  it  is  not 
always  easy,  in  fact  it  is  very  difficult,  to  get  public  bodies  to 
agree  to  tlus.     The  great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  labour 
for  prisoners  has  led  to  the  extensive  adoption  of  mat-making, 
especially  in  the  local  prisons,  and,  as  we  know,  has  raised  fre- 
quent remonstrances  from  the  mat-making  trade,  who  allege  that 
the  wages  of   free  mat-makers  are  thereby  depressed.     The 
amount  of  mat-making  carried  on  in  Government  prisons  is 
comparatively  small,  but  I  confess  that,  though  I  am  quite  of 
opinion  that  prison  labour  should  be  varied  and  not  devoted  too 
much  to  one  trade^  I  think  those  who  complain  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  ought  to  prove  their  injury  more  clearly  than  they  have 
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yet  doDCj  by  giviDg  some  reliable  Btatistics  of  the  number  of 
free  persons  said  to  oe  afFected,  the  value  of  the  product  of  free 
and  of  prison  labour  reapectively,  and  should  show,  what  I  very 
mueh  doubt,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  competition  of  prison  i 
roanufacturo  would  raise  the  value  of  the  free  labour,  for  I J 
suspect  that  it  would  only  raise  the  profits  of  the  master. 

It  is  said  that  those  countries  and  those  periods  are  the  mosti 
happy  in  which  there  is  no  material  for   history,  so  when  I 
recall  the  storms  that  raged  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago 
about  our  convict  establidiments  (happily  for  me,  at  a  timdl 
when  I  was  not  connected  with  them),  and  when  I  look  back  to  j 
tlie  committees  of  inquiry  I  have  referred  to,  and  contrast  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  public  attention  now  bestowed 
on  these  establishmentSj  I  gladly  accept  the  inference  that  the  . 
public  interest  has  decreased,  because  they  are,  on  the  whole,  ] 
so  well  regulated  and  looked  after  that  they  afford  no  material  J 
for  sensational  discussion ;   and  that  the  system  on  which  they  f 
are  managed  comes  favourably  out  of  the  examination ,  if  tested  I 
by  results,     Haviug  now  pointed  out  to  you  that  we  arc  stiUj 
striving  to  improve  and  an;stous  to  produce  still  better  ^fleets,' 
I  beheve  I  camiot  do  better  than  pass  on  to  consider  a  branch 
of  the  subject  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

It  cannot  but  strike  any  person  who  inquires  into  the  sub- 
ject without  preconceived  ideaB,  that,  in  the  laws  by  which  the 
local  gaols  are  constituted,  the  principle  that  the  whole  country 
has  a  common  interest  in  the  management  of  all  of  tliem  is 
sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  idea  that  they  ore  merely  of  local 
service.  Yet  surely  the  efficiency  of  a  prison  its  not  the  afikir 
solely  of  the  little  town  it  is  in  ;  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  and  even  the  whole  community,  have  an 
equal  interest. 

In  times  when  communication  between  towns  and  counties 
was  difficult  this  might  not  have  been  of  so  much  iniportanc 
but  it  is  clear  that  each  town  or  county  might  just  as  reasoi] 
ably  have  separate  criminal  laws  as  have  separate  and  diiy 
ferent  modes  of  carrying  out  the  sentences  of  the  law.  These  ^ 
diflerences  are,  or  were,  so  considerable  that  I  know^  of  one 
very  eminent  judge  who  always  took  pains  to  inquire  how  dia- 
cipline  was  carried  out  in  the  prisons  of  each  place  at  which  he 
held  the  assizes^  and  he  regulated  his  sentences  accordingly, 
thus  adapting  the  administration  of  the  law  to  the  nieanj^  of 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

Laws  have  been  passed  over  and  over  again  for  the  object 
of  bringing  our  local  prisons  up  to  some  reasonably  high  and^ 
uniform  standard  in  all  important  matters.    The  construction  rf 
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proper  buildings,  and  the  adoption  of  a  good  system  of  manage- 
oent  and  discipline  in  the  various  points,  have  been  duly  de- 
ereed,  but  the  object  has  been  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  at- 
tained) because,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  liiere  are  no  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  those  laws.  The  obstacle  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  as  the  local  gaols  are  treated  as 
local  matters  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
there  always  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  either 
perenading  or  forcing  local  bodies  to  incur  expenditure  for  ob- 
jects they  do  not  appreciate,  or  in  interfering  with  the  manage- 
ment of  what  the  local  bodies  pay  for.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  Government,  representing  the  general  as  compared 
irith  the  local  interest,  has  practically  any  power  at  all,  is  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  concession,  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  prisons  are  paid  by  the  Treasury;  and, 
as  this  grant  may  be  withheld  if  the  prison  is  not  up  to  the 
proper  standard,  a  certain  influence  may  be  exercised.  By 
this  means,  and  by  the  public  spirit  and  enlightenment  of  a 
great  many  local  bodies,  great  advances  have  in  the  course  of 
years  been  made ;  but  progress  is  much  too  slow,  and  some 
more  effective  method  of  ensuring  the  necessary  improvements 
18  much  required. 

The  Prisons  Act  of  1865,  which  besides  simplifying  the 

laws  on  the  constitution  and  government  of  prisons,  aimed  at 

promoting  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  inflicting  punishments 

in  all  prisons,  shows  signs  of  the  great  difficulties  which  arise 

from  the  Government  having  only  a  very  imperfect  authority 

over  the  local  prisons.      If  it  had  not  been  for  tliat,  I  do  not 

think  there  could  have  been  any  necessity  that  an  Act  of 

Parliament  should  go  into  minute  detail  as  to  the  description  of 

labour  and  the  classiflcation  of  prisoners  and  other  such  matters 

as  are  laid  down  in  the  Schedule  of  that  Act,  with  the  result, 

that  in  matters  of  detail^  in  which  improvements  and  changes 

are  likely  to  be  frequently  desirable,  there  is  no  power  to  effect 

a  change  except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.    Nor,  with  all  this, 

has  uniformity  in  essentials  been  secured,  for  among  such  a 

multitude  of  independent  prison  authorities  it  must  naturally 

liappen  that  there  are  many  who  have  never  made  any  study 

>f  &e  subject,  and  do  not  know  what  are  essentials  in  prison 

nanagement. 

Uniformity  in  prison  management  will  not  be  secured  by 
enYing  to  such  a  large  number  of  local  authorities,  of  very 
liferent  degrees  of  enlightenment,  the  power  of  framing 
iind  enforcing  independent  codes  of  rules,  even  although  the 
luty  of  approving  such  rules  may  be  reserved  to  the  Home 
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Secretary,  The  code  of  rules  applied  to  all  prisons  shoulil 
rather  be  framed  by  the  Home  Secretary ,  leaving,  of  course, 
certain  discretion  on  suitable  points  to  local  autborities,  and 
requiring  any  deviation  from  the  rules  to  be  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  hitn*  Besides  giving  the  Secretary  of  State  poller 
to  refuse  the  Treasury  allowance  to  prisons  ^vhich  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  Prisons  Act,  it  abo  gives  him  the  power  to  close 
imperfect  prisons ;  but  this  action  entails  on  him,  of  course,  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  other  place  to  put  the  innsoners  in  ;  and 
as  he  cannot  oblige  any  other  gaol  to  receive  them,  this  power 
is  not  of  much  use*  I  could  name  a  case  in  which  this  actually 
happened.  One  of  the  very  worst  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  prisoners  of  all  ages  herded  together  quite  uneontrollej 
and  in  continual  idleness,  was  reported  over  and  over  again  as  a. 
matter  of  course  to  the  Home  OfKee.  The  town  authoritic 
pleaded  the  expense  of  building  anew  prison,  and,  as  there  were 
not  many  prisoners  to  be  provided  for,  it  would  have  obvioogly 
been  best  that  they  should  all  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol,  which 
was  not  very  far  off.  The  county  authoriiies  were  asked  to 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  but  simply  gave  a  dry  refusial, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  and  evidently  not  in  the  smaller 
degree  admitting  that  it  was  their  obvious  interest  and  duty 
to  assist  in  solviug  the  question  in  some  way. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  this  imperfect  power  of  closing  i 
bad  prisons,  but  he  has  no  power  at  ail  to  close  an  unnecrssargy 
prison,  or  to  cause  two  jurisdictions  to  unite  in  establishing  ami 
maintaining  a  common  prison  ;  sucli  a  power,   however,  judi- 
ciously exercised,  would  perhaps  do  more  to  remedy  existing 
defects  than  any  other  tl)at  could  be  given. 

It  may  serve  a  useful   purj>ose,  to  show  briefly  what  is 
the  general  state  of  things  in  this  country  in  respect  to  prison  J 
accommodation  and  distribution,  because  it  will  give  an  idea^ 
of  the  utter  waste  of  money  and  absence  of  efficiency  resulting 
from  a  number  of  prisons  being  maintained  which  can  be  showTi 
to  be  unnecessary. 

There  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  114  county  and  borougb 
prisons.  This  gives  on  an  average  1  prison  to  22  square  miles, 
or  1  prison  to  200,000  people ;  but  the  following  figures  will 
show  how  unsystematically  they  are  distributed  J  Ilutland 
maintains  1  prison  to  20,00(>  people.  Lincolnshire  9  prisons, 
or  1  to  48j0U0  people,  Norfolk  5  prisons,  or  1  to  88,000 
people-      Worcestershire  can  do  with   1  to  338,000  people. 

'  ^Ugbt  idtemtions  in  the  Tnimlwr  of  pri^oiis  liaro  let'n  made  finci*  Uie  ps- 
ttmiB  fpom  which  tbcte  figtirefi  are  compiled, ^but  these  do  not  \n  ftaj  Apfc^bble 
degree  afieet  the  arg'umeDlk 
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Klawall  can  do  with  I  to  362,000  people-  And  those  counties 
IB  which  the  population  is  very  thick,  as  Middlcsexj  Surrey ^ 
Lancashire;  and  Staftbrdshire,  have  a  still  smaller  proportion 
of  prisons  to  populationj  thus  : — 

In  Lancashire  there  are  6,  or  1  to  469,916  people. 
In  Middlesex  there  are  q,  or  1  to  507^953  people. 
In  Surrey  there  ai'e  2,  or  1  to  545,817  people  \  and 
Staifordshire  has  only  1  to  858,000  people, 

lo  tlie  above  figures  the  county  and  borough  prisons  in 
^ach  county  are  all  lumped  togethefj  and  they  do  not  therefore 
&liow  the  anomaly  of  the  system  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
for  in  some  cases  a  county  and  a  borough  each  lia\'e  an  inde- 
pendent prison  in  the  same  place :  for  instance*  Leicester 
County  Prison  serves  for  a  population  of  174^000;  Leicester 
Borough  Prison  serves  for  a  population  of  95,000,  both  being  at 
Leicester,  and  the  former  having  almost  enough  spare  accom- 
modation to  take  in  all  the  prison  fjopulation  of  the  Borough 
Prison.  Northampton  County  Prison  serves  for  a  population 
of  1^9,000  ;  Northampton  Borough  Prison  serves  for  a  popula- 
tiun  of  45,000,  botli  being  at  Northampton ;  and,  as  at  Leices- 
ter, one  prison  has  almost  accommodation  enough  for  botli  county 
and  borough  prisoners.  In  Lincolnshire  there  are  actually  nine 
prisons^  and  at  Lincoln  itself  there  are  three  prisons,  one  for 
Lincoln  county,  one  for  Lincoln  city*  one  for  the  pails  of  Lind- 
aey,  whicli  latter  has  about  enongli  sspare  accommodation  to  take 
in  all  the  prisoners   in  the  otlier  two. 

The  populations  of  the  jjrisons,  of  course,  present  the  same 
%*arieties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  prisons  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  empty  during  jiarts  of  the  year,  and^ — 

8     had  an  average,  in  1874,  of  less  than        10  prisoners 
33  others        j,  3,  „  „        50         „ 

717  „  ,,  .,  n       100 

and  only  eleven  had  upwards  of  400  prisoners. 

The  cost  per  head  of  the  prisoners  in  the  different  goals 
varies  extremely.  The  average  gross  cost  of  all  prisoners  m 
England  and  Wales,  in  1873,  was  28^-  85.  5iL  per  head,  but  the 
gross  cost  of  prisoners  at  Oakham,  in  1873,  was  117/*  Is,  StL  per 
head  per  annum,  that  of 

Tiverton  in  1873  was    78/.  19*-  lOc/,  per  head  per  annum 

,,  1872     „     122/.  15^.  ^d, 

Lincoln  Co,  1873     „    107/.  7*.    11^.       ,,  „ 

»,  1872  „     124/.  13*,  3^/.         „  „ 
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And>  as  a  contrast  to  tliesc,  the  cost  at 

Stafford  in     1873  was  25/.  0^.    \Qd.  per  head  per  ammm. 

Salford  1873     „    17/.  Us.  Id.  „  „ 

Wandsworth  1873      „    26/.  4*.     Id.  ,,  „ 

Now,  if  we  take  18,000  as  the  average  daily  population  of 
the  county  and  boroush  prisons  the  community  would  save 
some  200,000/.  a  year  if  their  cost -was  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  of  these. 

The  saving  which  might  result  from  combining  the  prisoni 
of  two  jurisdictions  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  by  cosh 
paring  the  two  prisons  at  Leicester,  and  bearing  in  mind  thit 
the  County  prison  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  large  enough,  ml 
has  staff  enough  for  the  prisoners  in  the  two  establishmeiiti 
added  together. 

In  Leicester  County  Prison  for  an  average  of  sixtyHBeyeft 
prisoners,  in  1873,  there  were  twenty  officers  costing  2,2581 
or  54/.  As.  \0d.  per  head,  of  prisoners;  while  in  the  Boroi»|i 
Prison,  for  an  average  of  eighty-three  prisoners  there  wcreody 
fourteen  officers,  costing  1,010/.,  or  32/.  0*.  Id.  per  head. 

It  is  an  obvious  cause  of  expense  arising  from  the  number 
of  prisons,  that  in  order  to  meet  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  a  larger  staff  is  required  for  several  small  prisons  thn 
for  one  large  one. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  prisons  where,  at  first  sight,  it  would 
appear  that  the  cost  of  officers  is  not  disproportionate,  an  ex- 
amination leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  may  be  kept  down 
at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  prison ;  for  instance, 
Buckingham  Borough  Gaol  is  returned  as  having  a  governor, 
chaplain,  surgeon,  and  matron,  and  the  united  salanes  of  all 
these  functionaries  amount  altogether  to  only  12/.  lOi.  in 
1873,  and  10/.  in  1872  ;  and  there  are  several  cases  in  which 
the  salaries  average  20/.  each  officer.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  public  pay  more  than  they  ought  for  the  county 
and  borough  prisons,  and  yet  do  not  get  the  best  articles  for 
their  money. 

Besides  the  question  of  money,  it  must  be  clear  that  a 
small  prison  cannot,  without  excessive  expenditure,  conunand 
the  services  of  such  an  efficient  staff  as  a  large  one ;  and  that, 
where  the  population  of  a  prison  is  so  small  during  a  part  of 
the  year  as  not  to  afford  constant  employment  for  the  staff, the 
staft'  is  likely  to  deteriorate. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  something  like  half  our  local 
gaols  might  be  closed  without  entailing  the  necessity  of  any 
considerable  addition  to  the  prisons  which  would  remain ;  in 
fact,  the  smallest  and  worst  prisons  would  then  be  closed,  and 
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the  feasibility  of  the  proposal  will  be  undei^stood  from  the  fact 
that  in  1873^  in  fifty-four  prisonSj  there  were  only  2,578  pri- 
soners ;  while  in  the  remaining  sixty- two  there  were  15,1 02, 
and  room  either  has  or  could  probably  be  made  without  difficulty 
for  the  population  of  the  fifty-f<jur  small  gaols. 

There  are  counties  in  which  one  county  prison  serves  for 
the  whole  county  jurisdiction,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
counties  fully  up  to  or  above  the  average  in  population  and  in 
mze  {I  may  mention  Stafibrd&hire  as  one)  in  which  there  is  only 
one  prison  for  all  jurisdictions,  and  it  must  be  quite  possible  to 
make  this  the  general  practice.  These  examples  show  that  the 
diatances  and  expense  of  removal  of  prisoners  to  a  central 
oounty  prison  need  not  interfere  with  the  suggested  reduction 
to  tlmt  istandard ;  but  putting  the  question  broadly,  as  we  must 
when  diBcussing  such  a  matter  on  an  occasion  like  this,  it  may 
be  stated  that  if  there  were  between  fifty  or  sixty  prisons  distri- 
buted pretty  equally  all  over  England,  that  number  would 
give  one  to  about  every  thirty  miles  square,  and  there  would 
be  few  places  which  would  not  have  the  accommodation  of  a 
prison  within  fifteen  miles  or  so, 

I  need  hardly  add  that  a  step  such  as  this,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it,  would  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  considerable 
saving,  for  all  these  unnecessary  prisons  cost  a  great  deal  to 
keep  up,  and  the  ratepayei*s  have  to  provide  the  funds  for  the 
unnecessary  staff,  for  maintaining  the  buildings^  and  some- 
times  for  providing  unnecessary  and  costly  new  ones,  but  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  whole  service  would  he  raised  and  the 
useful  employment  of  prisoners  would  be  facilitated. 

Further,  a  small  prison  must  of  course  at  times  contain  a  very 
limited  number  oi'  inmates,  and  must  necessarily  be  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage  in  turning  to  the  best  account  tlie  labour*  of  its 
priBoners.  Such  a  prison  cannot  of  course  retain  the  services 
of  competent  instructoi-s  in  the  trades  which  might  be  practised, 
and  cannot  undertake  with  certainty  to  supply  continuously 
labour  for  tliose  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  them  for  the  performance  of  work,  and  they  are 
reduced  therefore,  either  to  performing  no  use&l  work  at  all, 
or  to  selecting  employment  which  is  not  very  remunerative. 

The  great  room  for  improvement  there  is  in  this  respect 
will  be  shown  by  the  folloiving  com  pari  eon. 

The  average  of  the  earnings  in  county  and  borough  prisons 
wafi,  in  1B73,  2/.  17^»  IfL  per  prisoner;  at  Salford  it 
was  7/.  lSjf-6f/.,  at  Wakefield,  6/,  8^.  SiL;  while  in  many  prisons 
they  earn  nothing,  and  in  many  othei^s  next  to  nothing,  for 
instance,  at  Portsmouth  Borough  Prison,  where   there  was  a 
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daily  average  in  1873  of  seventy-eight  prisoners,  the  whole 
earnings  amounted  only  to  26Z.  12^.,  or  6x.  ^\d.  per  head  per 
annum ;  and  in  1872  an  average  of  seventy-six  prisoners  eamed 
only  14/.,  or  3^.  8^rf.  per  head  per  annum. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  consider  some  of  the  probable  caoMi 
of  crime,  a  very  important  part  of  the  inquiry  into  the  mo6t 
effective  mode  of  rei)ressing  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  connection  between  disease  tnd 
crime  as  cause  and  effect  has  ever  been  perfectly  established; 
but  common  observation  will  show  that,  at  all  events,  they  goto> 
gether,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  much  truth  in  the  idea  that  apo- 
pensity  to  crime  proceeds  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  nuni 

More  than  one-third  of  the  inmates  of  our  convict  prisoH 
have  decidedly  diseased  constitutions,  characterised  by  scrofult, 
lung  diseases,  &c.,  or  have  some  deformities  or  defects,  meqtil 
or  bodily.  Mr.  Sidney  Turner's  Report  on  Industrial  Schooli' 
and  Reformatories,  1873,  remarks  on  the  large  proportion  of  the 
children  who  bring  with  them  scrofulous  or  consumptive  ten- 
dencies, transmitted  no  doubt  by  their  parents.  Many  of  these 
diseases  are  known  to  be  among  the  direct  results  of  debau- 
chery, excess,  and  want  of  self^ontrol,  which  are  also  the 
direct  and  indirect  causes  of  crime ;  and  the  diseased  conditi(m 
of  body  which  the  criminal  disposition  inhabits  is  shown  by 
an  observation  of  Dr.  Bruce  Thomson,  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Gover,the  Surgeon  of  Millbank  Prison,  that  *  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  convicts  show  very  remarkable  appearances, 
almost  every  vital  organ  of  tlie  body  being  more  or  lea 
diseased,  few  dying  of  one  disease,  but  generally  worn  out  by 
a  degeneration  of  all  the  vital  organs.'  The  medical  officer 
at  Pentonville  Prison,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1871,  draws 
attention  to  the  very  remarkable  prevalence  among  convicts 
of  the  indications  of  syphilitic  disease,  which  is  known  tohavethe 
most  pernicious  effects  on  the  constitutions  of  those  who  suffer 
from  it  as  well  as  on  their  progeny.  About  one-third  of  all 
the  prisoners  who  came  into  Pentonville  that  year  were  taintecl 
in  this  way,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

As  regards  crime  and  mental  disease,  or  defect,  my  ow» 
observation  among  criminals  has  been  that,  even  among  those 
whose  crimes  imply  some  capacity,  there  is  frequently  a  wrong- 
headedness,  excess  of  cunning  and  deficiency  of  judgment, 
which  has  caused  me  to  think  that  in  veiy  many  knaves  then 
is  also  a  large  spice  of  the  fool. 

The  proportion  of  insane  persons  among  criminals  is  muc 
in   excess  of  the  proportion    among  other  people*      Out  < 
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9,6B3  convicts  tinder  sentence  of  penal  servitude  on  March 
31,  1873*  there  were  168  actual  kmatics,  or  1"73  per  cent., 
and  besides  the&e  there  were  253  persons  who,  witliout  being 
insane^  are  decidedly  weak-minded  or  epileptic,  and  many  have 
probably  become  criminals  from  that  cause.  Xow,  drunkenness 
m  a  parent  is,  as  medical  men  have  established,  a  fruitful 
source  of  idiocy  or  weak-mindedness  in  the  ofispring,  so  that 
this  vice  ic  doubly  answerable  as  a  cause  of  crime,  8t>me  very 
remarkable  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in 
the  paper  by  Dr,  Down,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  for  1869.  The  lunatics  and  weak-minded  constitute 
three  per  cent,  of  the  convict  population.  I  do  not  know  the 
percentage  of  lunatics  and  weak-minded  in  the  general  adult 
j>opulation,  but  they  are  only  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  all  ages. 

The  question,  whether  the  criminal  disposition  is  hereditary, 
has  not  yet  been  conclusively  answered,  and  as  bearing  on  the 
source  J  and  tlienC'e  on  the  means,  of  repressing  crime  it  is  well 
worthy  of  thorough  investigationp  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  which  show  principally  the  difterencc  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  good  means  of  judging. 

There  is  of  coui-se,  at  the  outset^  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
whether  a  criminal  disposition  is  inherited  or  attributable  to 
example  or  training.  The  Rev,  Mr.  De  Renzi,  the  Chaplain 
of  ilillbank  Prison j  expresses  himself  decidedly  that,  *  taking 
criminals  in  the  masSj  they  are  not  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  themselves  been  criminals  ;  '  in  fact,  that  it  is  quite  the 
exceptiDD,  and  further  that  there  are  few  things  in  which  our 
convict  prisoners  evince  more  anxiety  than  that  their  children 
should  be  rescued  from  evil  influences  and  placed  under  good 
teaching. 

This  anxiety,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  that  of  a  convict 
in  prison;  it  does  not  prove  that  they  are  equally  right-minded 
on  this  subject  when  out  of  prison. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sherwln,  Chaplain  at  Pentonville,  attributes 
&  great  deal  of  crime  to  the  evil  training  of  drunken  and 
debauched  parents;  and  the  Rev*  Mr,  Tearle,  Assistant- Cha][>- 
kin  at  Pentonville,  has  supplied  the  following  figures  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  he  made  at  my  instance.  Out  of  600 
prisoners  twelve  had  had  a  parent  convicted,  forty  were  born  in 
bad  localities,  and  twenty-three  traced  their  conviction  to 
dninken  parents*  The&e  figures  would  not  establish  anything 
like  the  doctrine  that  criminals  are  an  hereditary  class^  but  it 
naust  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
direct  inquiry  from  prisoners  is  necessaiy  to  get  at  the  true 
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state  of  facts,  for  whatever  eke  may  characterise  the  criminal 
clasi,  they  arc  most  incorrigible  liars  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  those  who  come  in  constaot  contact 
with  convicts,  all  eventually  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  be* 
lieve  anything  they  say, 

Dr-  Bruce  Thomson  upheld  the  view  that  crime  is  heredi- 
tary, and  he  supported  it  by  the  opunons  of  others,  and  seemed 
to  suggest  decided  measures  for  the  gradual  extirpation  of 
the  breed.  He  certainly  gave  many  curious  facts  from  his  own 
inquiries ;  showing  in  how  many  instances  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  became  criminals^  and  were  even  m 
prison  at  the  same  time,  but  this  does  not  prove  any  hereditary 
taint,  but  only  that  all  the  members  are  equally  badly  brought 
up  and  with  the  same  result, 

If  a  criminal  disposition  is  hereditary  and  transmissible,  and 
the  race  of  criminals  is  kept  up  by  breeding  in-and-in,  as  is  as- 
serted,  so  that  criminals  form  a  distinct  caste  or  tv^e,  it  might 
be  expected  that  some  physical  peculiarity  might  be  common  to 
the  criminal  class  such  as  could  not  be  set  down  as  directly  con- 
nected with  crime  either  as  cause  or  consequence^  or  as  a  result 
of  the  same  cause*  The  only  such  peculiarity  which  I  find  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  that  fem^e  prisoners  are  said  to  he  cba- 
racterised  by  luxuriant  heads  of  hair,  though  not  soailky  or  fine 
as  that  of  the  better  class :  but  thinness  or  deficiency  of  hair  are 
said  to  be  very  rare  in  criminals.  It  is  also  said  that  the  prisoner- 
class  is  characterised  by  an  almost  entire  absence  of  j^thetic 
talent-  Whether,  however,  a  criminal  class  is  formed  by 
hereditary  f ransmissionj  or  whether  it  is  by  bringing  up  or  by 
natural  development  in  each  individual^  I  believe  it  will  be  ad- 
mi  tted^  and  it  certainly  is  my  own  observation  j  that  among  a 
large  number  of  criminals  there  arc  sure  to  be  found  a  conside- 
rable proportion  who  have  certain  physical  characteristics  in 
common,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attributed  to  tlie  kind  of 
life  they  lead,  but  which  dcDote  with  certainty  the  habitual 
criminal  j  and  the  same  type  of  appearance  distinguishes  the 
great  mass  of  habitual  vagrants,  who  may  be  seen  night  and 
morning  at  the  doors  of  our  workhouses,  and  who  regularly  fill 
the  casual  wards ;  and  if  that  appearance  is  not  a  consequence 
of  their  being  criminals  or  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  crimi- 
nal disposition,  then  it  might  be  inferred  that  either  they  were 
in  some  sense  a  separate  caste,  or  else,  as  Dr,  Gorer  has  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  they  are  examples  of  the  race  reverting 
to  some  inferior  ty|>e  from  wliich  ages  of  civilization  and  culture 
have  raised  it  The  characteristics  of  this  class  arc  entirely 
those  of  the  inferior  races  of  mankind — wandering  habits,  utter 
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laziness,  absence  of  forethought  or  provision,  want  of  moral 
sense,  canning,  dirt,  and  instances  may  be  found  in  which  their 
physical  characteristics  approach  those  of  the  lower  animals  so 
that  they  seem  to  be  going  back  to  the  type  of  what  Professor 
Darwin  calls  *  our  arboreal  ancestors.'  One  man,  now  a  prisoner, 
seems  actually  to  have  got  back  very  close  to  that  type,  as  is 
illustrated  by  his  likeness,  which  bears  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  that  class  of  animal. 

Crime  therefore,  being  to  a  large  extent  connected  with 
mental  inferiority  of  some  kind,  whether  as  cause  and  effect,  or 
as  accompanying  one  another,  the  question  may  arise  how  far 
punishment  is  applicable  to  such  people;  whether,  in  fact,  they 
should  not  rather  be  dealt  with  simply  as  lunatics  ? 

I  venture  to  think  that  erroneous  opinions  have  often  been, 
and  are  frequently,  acted  on  on  this  point. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  because  prisoners  are  mentally  defec- 
tive  in  some  degree  that  they  are  necessarily  so  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  cause  and  effect  that  they  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  that  certain  acts  will  be  followed  by  punishment, 
and  thus  be  induced  to  abstain  from  these  acts.  A  vast  deal  of 
crime  is  due  to  this  very  absence  of  self-control  which  the  fear 
of  punishment  is  intended  to  supply,  and  although  in  dealing 
with  a  criminal  who  is  not  perfectly  rational  very  great  care 
and  discrimination  are  necessary — just  as  caution  and  discretion 
and  the  employment  only  of  suitable  punishments  are  necessary 
with  children — ^it  is  not  necessary  to  abandon  the  ordinary 
treatment  which  is  applied  to  beings  of  even  the  lowest  intel- 
ligence, for  this  is  to  degrade  them  down  lower  even  than  the 
animals,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  no  higher  in  the  scale  of 
creation  than  vegetables. 

Experience  has  shown  that  mental  diseases  are  encouraged 
and  developed  by  allowing  those  who  are  subject  to  them  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  to  abandon  all  attempt  to  control 
them.  It  may  readily  be  understood  that  there  are  numbers  of 
prisoners  who,  in  order  to  evade  hard  work  and  live  in  greater 
comfort  than  the  cells  of  a  prison  afford,  will  create  or  increase 
any  malady  which  may  lead  to  their  being  placed  in  tlie  comfort 
and  idleness  of  a  hospital  or  lunatic  asylum,  and  cases  are  well 
established  of  prisoners  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  be- 
come epileptic  by  continually  imitating  that  malady,  or  perhaps 
by  exaggerating  some  slight  tendency  to  it.  f  V:  "% 

Some  few  years  ago  the  convicts  at  one  of  our  convictTpri- 
sons  took  a  curious  fancy  of  mutilating  themselves.  jThe 
common  way  of  doing  it  was  to  place  their  hands  or  legs  in  the 
Way  of  the  engines  and  cars  used  on  the  works,  and  several 
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severe  injuries  took  place  in  consequence.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  outbreak  of  this  practice  at  that  particular 
time  or  at  that  particular  prison ,  but  having  been  once  set 
going  it  became  a  kind  of  epidemic,  just  as  it  is  recorded  in 
France  that  at  one  time  in  certain  garrisons  suicide  became  a 
kind  of  epidemic. 

The  probable  object  of  those  who  began  self-mutilatioiu, 
and  of  most  of  those  who  followed  them,  was  to  evade  labour,  bat 
this  motive  would  not  account  for  all  cases ;  and  the  entire  dis. 
proportion  between  the  injury  self-inflicted  and  the  object 
gained,  together  with  the  spread  of  the  practice,  showed,  I 
think,  that  it  was  with  many  a  kind  of  uncontrollable  (or  rather 
uncontrolled)  impulse,  such  as  is  often  held  to  exonerate 
people  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  Various  ex- 
pedients to  check  it  were  tried,  but  at  last  the  prisoners  were 
made  to  understand  unmistakably  that  such  acts  would  be 
visited  by  the  severest  form  of  punishment,  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  inflicted  on  themselves.  From  that  moment  the 
practice  almost  entirely  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 

If  a  person  is  intelligent  enough  to  understand  and  to 
argue  that  the  fact  of  his  being  mentally  affected  exonerates 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  he  clearly  must  be 
able  to  appreciate  what  those  consequences  are,  and  the  bert 
chance  of  getting  him,  and  others  like  him,  to  abstain  from  sach 
acts  in  future,  is  to  let  him  know  that  he  will  endure  tboee 
consequences,  certainly  not  to  remove  the  only  motive  for  ab- 
staining from  them — namely,  fear  of  the  consequences. 

A  change  in  our  manner  of  dealing  with  prisoners  who 
develop  insanity  during  the  course  of  their  sentences  has  lately 
been  introduced.       They  are  not  now  sent  to  separate  lunatic 
asylums,  but  are  retained  in  one  of  our  invalid  prison  estab- 
lishments as  a. separate  class.     I  have  inquired  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, a  very  experienced  oflScer,  who  has  charge  of  them,  what 
has  been  the  result  as  yet,  and  have  received  from  him  the 
following   observations  : — *•  The    few   months'   experience  we 
have  had  of  the  criminal  lunatics  enables  me  to  report  very 
favourably  on  the  new  system,  as  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  behaviour  of  these  men  has  exceeded  my  expectations. 
The  greater  number  throughout  their  prison  career  appears  to 
have  been  very  intractable,  and  many  of  them  extremely  in- 
subordinate, destructive,  filthy  in  their  habits,  violent  and  dan- 
gerous ;    some  of  them  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  after 
reception  here,  but  they  generally  settled  down,  and  are  no'^ 
for  the  most  part  comparatively  quiet  and  tractable,  the  strotag 
and  padded  cells  not  having  been  required. 
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'  This  satisfactory  change  Is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  has 
been  effected  without  pampering  and  indulging  them  in  extra 
articles  of  food  or  beer,  whieh,  they  say,  they  were  formerly  al- 
io vred^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  labourinnr  under  btxlily  ail- 
merits.  At  present,  out  of  the  fifty-four  in  West  Wing,  thirtv- 
I  eight  are  employed  oakuni-pickiufT:  and  knitting,  six  in  sick 
rootn^  six  cleaners,  and  the  other  four  refuse  to  work.  I  can 
therefore  see  no  objection  to  keeping  this  class  of  lunatics  here 
as  long  as  they  are  kept  strictly  apart  from  other  prisoners, 

*  I  may,  however ,  at  the  same  time  mention  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  these  men  from  day  to  day,  as  they  are  often 
seized  with  violent  fits  of  excitement  without  any  apparent 
eanse*  In  most  instances  there  are  weU -marked  indications 
of  unsoundness  of  mind,  both  in  their  appearance  and  beha- 
viour* At  the  same  time,  they  are  capable  of  reasoning,  espe- 
cially when  their  o\m  interests  are  concerned, 

*  Their  removal  hither,  instead  of  to  Broadmoor  or  an  asylum, 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  disappointment  to  some  of  them,  as  they 
hare  complained  of  it;  and  one  man,  who  appears  to  have  been 
in  several  asylums,  was  so  determined  in  his  refusal  of  food, 
because  bis  wishes  with  respect  to  diet  were  not  gratified,  that 
he  required  to  be  fed  by  force  for  thirty  days  before  he  gave  in. 
The  resolute  scheming  sometimes  resorted  to  by  prisoners  in 
their  attempts  to  feign  bodily  and  mental  di.sease  is  often  sur- 
prising, and  sometimes  so  cleverly  carried  out  as  to  escape 
detection  for  months,  and  even  years,  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
cases  sent  here.  When  insanity  is  feigned  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  asylum  comforts,  and  perhaps  a  better  prospect  of 
liberty,  the  inducement  to  persevere  with  the  deception  is  no 

I  doubt  very  ^i-eat,  Jn  fact,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
iJan  of  sending  lunatic  convicts  to  a  separate  portion  of  this 
prison  J  instead  of  sending  them  to  an  asylum,  will  have  the 
effect  of  checking  much  malingering  that  is  supposed  to  take 
place, 

*  As  I  have  often  observed  a  great  amount  of  brain  disease, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  incorrigible  convicts,  I  am  quite  of 
opinion  that  crime  may  irequently  be  due  to  that  cause  by  im- 
pairiDg  or  deranging  the  intellect  so  as  to  blunt  the  feeling  and 
kssea  the  controlling  power  of  the  mind. 

*  I  may  also  observe  that  the  brains  of  the  criminal  class  are 
smaller  than  those  of  ordinary  adultSj  which  average  upwards  of 
^  IK,  as  I  find  that  in  fifty  of  lately  deceased  prisoners  it  only 
*^eraged  2  lbs  14|  oz.  Even  in  educated  prisoners ,  who  may 
nave  occupied  good  positions  in  life,  we  often  observe  some 
peculiarity  in  manner  or  appearance  to  indicate  mental  weak* 
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Tiess.  Lieutenant  Pate,  who  was  transported  for  striking  the 
Queen  with  a  switch,  was  a  case  in  point,  and  as  he  was  one  of 
our  prisoners  I  took  out  to  Tasmania,  I  had  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  watching  him,  and  could  only  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  weak  intellect.'  These  are  the  observations  of  a  medical 
man,  who  has  had  a  very  long  experience  in  connection  with 
convicts. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  the  unhealthy  mode  of  living  which 
promotes    disease   also   promotes   crime,  then    the    opposite 
result  should  be  attained  by  the  exceedingly  favourable  sani- 
tary condition  of  our  prisons.      I  believe  that  in  sanitary  con- 
struction and  in  elaborate  attention  to  the  laws  of  ventilation, 
drainage,  cleanliness,  &c.,  the  prisons  of  England  certainly  led 
the  way.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  employed  in  the  ventila^ 
tion  of  Millbank  Prison  some  sixty  years  ago.     In  no  other 
buildings,  I  believe,  for  several  years  after  the  general  reocm- 
struction  of  prisons  on  the  model  of  Pentonville,  were  such 
pains  taken  to  supply  to  every  inmate  his  due  proportion  of 
air  at  the  proper  temperature,  to  carry  off  the  consumed  air, 
and  to  remove  from  the  site  anything  which  could  breed  or  en- 
courage disease.     The  result  is  almost  absolute  immunity  from 
disease  such  as  is  attributable  to  bad  sanitary  arrangements, 
there  being  on  the  average  only  one  death  in  three  years  from 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever  in  the  whole  of  the  Government  prison 
— i.e.  in  a  population  of  about  9,500  prisoners. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  result  of  the  great  attention 
paid  to  sanitary  arrangements,  I  may  mention  the  immunity  of 
the  prisons  from  the  'epidemic  small-pox,  which  prevailed  in 
London  in  1871,  for  though  the  disease  did  get  into  the  prisons 
it  did  not  spread,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  done  if  their 
sanitary  condition  had  been  less  favourable  than  it  was,  but  wis 
instantly  checked. 

It  requires  some  little  consideration  to  assign  to  education 
its  part  in  the  repression  of  crime,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
what  is  the  special  effect  we  may  hope  to  produce  by  it 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  non-educated  classes  who  fill  oar 
prisons,  but  it  would  not  do  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  want  of  education  that  made  the  prisoners  into  crimi- 
nals, for  of  course  the  educated  classes  are  those  who  we 
comparatively  well-to-do,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  party 
which  is  preyed  upon,  and  not  on  that  which  preys  on  society. 

Moreover,  education  having  been  hitherto  the  privilege  of 
the  minority,  it  has  given  them  an  additional  tool  by  aid  of 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to 
advance  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  more  rapidly  than  the 
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tefl,  and  so  removed  to  some  extent  one  of  the  tenip- 

crime.     Further*  education  and  moral  training  have 

till  the  present  time  gone  t^ogether*  The  proportion  of  those 
0  can  reml  and  write  to  those  who  canoot  may  be  a  gauge  of 
le  Btate  of  education  in  any  district,  but  it  must  not  be  sup* 
>sed  that  a  criminal  is  less  a  criminal  after  he  hm  learned  to 
%(\  i\ni\  write.  In  various  indirect  wayts  education,  or  the 
'U  of  the  mind,  will  have  an  effect  on  the  criminal 
fies ;  for  instance,  by  providing  means  of  occupation 
id  recreation  which  may  keep  people  from  the  vice  of  drink- 
and  all  its  depjrading  consequences,  in  making  them  mc^re 
Me  of  foreseeine,^  and  appreciating  the  consequences  of  their 
t8,  and  rendering  the  disposition  less  brutal,  and  soon;  but 
t  clear  to  nie  that  mental  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
in  be  expected  beyond  this  to  do  more  than  alter  the  form  or 
saiimer  in  which  crime  is  committed. 

Crimes  of  a  direct  nature,  involving  mote  or  less  violence, 
ut  the  crimes  of  uneducated  per&nns.  Swindling  is  the  crime 
^fihe  educated,  and  I  will  not  say  that  the  latter  class  of  crime 
m  not  in  one  form  or  another  increased  with  education.  Car- 
^le  Bays, '  I  know  of  but  three  ways  of  living  in  the  world : 
fstjby  ivagGS  for  work;  second* by  begging;  thirdly,  by  steal- 
iig»  90  called  or  not  so  called  \ '  and  I  fear  there  are  a  va^t 
bumber  of  modes  of  stealing  which  are  '  not  so  caiiedf'  so  that 
mr  calculations  on  the  subject  of  real  crime  are  rather  baffled* 
Criminals  appreciate  thi^  distinction,  A  c^invict  at  Gibraltar 
^rmn  recently  observed  to  the  chaplain,  w^ho  was  endcavour- 
cg  to  show  him  the  iniquity  of  his  career  of  steating,  *  Stealing 
fo«  call  it,  we  don't ;  we  call  it  in  king/ 

But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  assign  its  true  value  in 
fpressing  crime  to  mental  education ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
lie  eflect  of  moral  training,  for  that  is  aimed  directly  at  pro- 
ttating  principles  of  action  with  which  crimes  cannot  exist* 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Shenvin,  the  chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison, 
m  furnished  me  with  an  apposite  illustration  of  what  mental 
Nkcadon  can  effect,  and  what  it  cannot,  and  what  kind  of  edu- 
latiDn  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  crime :  '  Andrew  Clarke,  ouo 
f  the  men  in  the  last  assignment  of  convicts  to  Western  Aus- 
ralia,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  utter  ruin  which  may 
ffiflue  from  early  c^tI  culture^  He  described  his  mother  as 
)eing  perpetually  drunk,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  sharp  enough 
bgjo  about  the  streets  alone,  she  sent  him  out  to  practise  the 
m  of  theft  to  which  she  had  trained  him.  From  boyhood  she 
^  taught  him  to  drink  whisky,  whereby  his  growth  was  im- 
peded; nevertheless^  his  mental  powers  were  considerable,  and 
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after  Innumerable  summary  convictions,  succeeded  by  thre 
sentences  of  penal  servitude,  he  acquired  in  prisons  a  Im 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  was  never  morally  improved.  Hi 
was  the  most  incorrigible,  unmanageable  subject,  perhaps,  tha 
ever  entered  Pentonville  Prison.  He  always  traced  back  hu 
stream  of  villanies  to  his  wretched  mother's  discipline.' 

It  is  clear  that  this  man  received  little  or  no  benefit  from 
mental  education,  and  that  the  training  or  education  imbibed 
in  his  early  surroundings  was  what  formed  his  character.    It 
is,  in  fact,  the  teaching  acquired  by  the  example  and  instmo- 
tion  of  those  with  whom  a  young  person  associates,  more  thin 
the  direct  lessons  either  of  the  clergyman  or  the  schoolmaster, 
that  influences  the  conduct  for  good  or  evil,  and  forms  a  foanda- 
tion  of  morality  or  immorality   which   nothing  can  replace^ 
Industrial  Schools  are  intended  to  effect  this  object  of  remoT- 
ing  children  from  evil  associations  and  surrounding  them  wiA 
good,  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  still  vast  numbers  of  children 
who  are  likely  to  turn  out  badly  from  not  being  under  good 
influences,  but  whose  condition  is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not 
such  as  to  cause  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to  be  put  in  ope- 
ration against  them.     These  will,  at  all  events,  benefit  by 
being  removed  for  a  certain  part  of  each  day,  and  for  a  certaia 
number  of  years,  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  locality,  and  in 
these  instances,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  education  may 
soon  become  compulsory. 

These  considerations,  however,  should  not  lead  us  to  rdaz 
our  efforts  to  reclaim  those  who  have  fallen  into  crime  by  suck 
moral  influences  as  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  while  in 
prison ;  only  let  us  be  careful  that  these  efforts  are  directed  by 
a  single-minded  desire  to  effect  the  improvement  of  the  prisoners, 
and  not  to  gratify  any  inferior  sectarian  motives  ;  for  a  priaon 
is  the  last  place  in  which  the  rivalries  of  religious  ministers 
should  find  a  field ;  and  let  it  be  always  remembered  that  re- 
ligious instruction  obviously  achieves  its  object  most  effectually 
by  keeping  people  out  of  prison,  and  to  this  object  the  labours 
of  ministers  of  religion  will  best  be  directed. 
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Hai  the  PreveniioH  of  Crime  Act^  1871,  proved  Buthfnctortf 
in  its  operatmi  f  Bj  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Walteb 
ChoftoNj  C.B* 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Committee  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  operation  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act»  1871, 
s  statute  which  the  Association  has  done  much  to  promote, 
and  for  which  the  noble  Lord  who  presides  over  our  meeting 
thiii  year  dcnerves  the  most  sincere  thanks  of  the  ccimmunity. 

For  several  years  prior  to  18(>4  various  opinions  were  held 
with  regard  to  our  convicts.     There  were : — 

I,  Those  J  and  they  were  nunicrous,  who  advocated  their 
retention  in  prison  until  the  termination  of  their  sentences* 

II,  Those  who  supported  a  conditional  remisBion  of  their 
sentences  unaccompanied  by  supervision  after  liberation. 

III,  Those  who  desired  a  conditional  remission  of  sen- 
tences,  provided  such  remission  was  accompanied  by  the  safe- 
guard of  police  and  other  supervision. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  it  was  necessary  to 
discuss  these  several  opiniotjs.  The  Penal  Servitude  Act,  1^64, 
confirmed  the  third  opinion,  and  extended  to  Great  Britain  the 
conditional  liberation  accompanieil  by  the  systematic  super- 
vision which  had  been  so  long  in  force  in  Ireland.  In  1866, 
Sir  Richard  Mayne,  then  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropo* 
Htan  Police,  in  reply  to  a  Parliamentary  return  moved  for  in 
order  to  test  the  progress  of  police  supervision,  reported  that 
the  operation  of  the  system  had  been  very  favourable,  and 
*ihatitwas  not  known  or  believed  that  the  reporting  thcm- 
sdves  to  the  police  had  in  any  case  prevented  a  licence-holder 
obtaining  employment,  or  caused  the  loss  of  enq)loyment 
obtained,' 

Lord  AberdarCj  in  1869,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  expressing  his  approval  of  the  results  of  super- 
vision, succeeded  in  passing  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  1H69, 
whichj  in  addition  to  other  salutary  measures  well  calculated 
to  break  up  the  criminal  class,  extended  the  principle  of 
police  supervision  to  other  crinMuals  defined  in  the  statute. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  minister  who  sa  courageously 
grappled  with  an  evil  which  was  everywhere  acknowledged, 
but   which   had    not    heretofore   been   attempted  to  be  re- 
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medied.  It  was  asstiredlj  a  great  blot  in  oar  social  state, 
that  we  should  so  long  have  suffered  tlie  existence  of  a  *  eriaii- 
nal  class  '  dominant  in  our  midst.  The  foreign  representatives 
attending  the  International  Prison  Congress  in  London,  in 
1872 J  stated  that  no  8Ucli  class — as  a  class — was  to  be  found 
ia  their  various  countries.  Our  carelessnesB  with  regard  lo 
onr  criminal  population,  when  %^e  could  get  rid  of  such  a  large 
number  by  means  of  trimsjjortation ;  and  our  hesitation  in  in- 
terfering with  the  lilierty  of  the  subject- — although  that  subject 
was  carrying  on  constant  warfare  against  the  honest  members 
of  the  community — had  generated  the  growth  of  an  habitual 
criminality  which  at  last  became  perfectly  intolerable.  But 
still  we  hesitated ;  and  until  the  question  was  comprehensively 
dealt  with  by  the  Act  of  1869  we  had  not  advanced  very 
ikr  in  the  rej>ression  of  crime. 

The  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  1869,  enacted  several  pro- 
visions well  calculated  to  break  up  the  criminal  class : — 

I,  We  had,  by  the  5th  clause,  the  establishment  of  a 
*  Register  for  Criminals/  a  measure  which  had  been  very 
urgently  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  by  this 
Association, 

II,  The  extension,  by  the  8th  clause,  of  police  supervlaiaii 
to  criminal,  defined  by  the  statute  as  Habitual  Criminals, 

III,  By  the  9th  claui^e,  we  had  an  amendment  of  the  Vagrant 
Act  (5  George  IV^  c*  83),  by  wluch  it  became  more  easy  to 
deal  with  reputed  thieves  loitering  in  places  with  evil  intent* 

IV,  By  the  10th  and  11th  clauses  we  became  enabled  to 
enforce  penalties  for  '  harbouring  thieveSj'  and  to  deal  more 
stringently  with  the  receivers  of  stolen  ^oods  and  dealers  in 
old  metals. 

V,  By  the  16th  clause,  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1801,  were  made  to  apply  to  all  the  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  of  any  woman  who  shall  be  convicted 
for  the  second  time  of  an  offence  defined  in  tlie  first  Schedule, 
when  such  children  shall  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  be 
under  her  care  and  control^  and  have  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence. 

It  is,  I  think,  undeniable  that  these  provisions  were  of  a 
nature  to  attack  crime  in  its  stronghold,  and  we  cannot  be  Uto 
thankful  that  these  princijiles  were  at  last  placed  upon  our 
Statute  Book.  The  Prevention  of  Crhne  Act,  1871,  which 
was  al&o  the  good  wcrk  of  Lord  Aberdare*  gave  the  greater 
completeness  to  these  measures  which  experience  had  proved 
to  be  necessary^  and  also  made  some  changes  in  the  procedure 
enacted  in   1869.     These  changes  were  principally  the  mure 
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systematic  supervision  of  licence-holders,  and  an  alteration  of 
the  supervision  clause  with  regard  to  those  defined  as  Habitual 
Criminals.  Under  the  8th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1869,  per- 
sons twice  convicted  of  crimes  defined  by  the  statute  were 
(onless  otherwise  declared  by  the  Court)  subjected  to  police 
sapervision  for  periods  not  more  than  seven  years.  The  altera- 
tio&  made  by  the  8th  clause  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act, 
1871,  is,  that  the  Court  may  direct  police  supervision  in  the 
gtme  cases  and  for  the  same  periods  of  time.  By  the  14th 
dause  there  is  an  increased  stringency  of  procedure  with 
regard  to  placing  the  children  of  habitually  criminal  women  in 
Industrial  Schools. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  these  amendments  have 
been  very  considerable  improvements.  All-important  is  this 
statute  to  the  public,  but  in  proportion  to  its  importance  so 
becomes  the  necessity  for  watching  its  development,  and 
taking  such  steps  as  will  prevent  its  becoming  a  dead  letter. 
I  regret  to  state  that  there  are  unmistakable  signs  abroad 
which  should  warn  us  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  to  secure,  while 
it  is  yet  possible,  an  administration  of  the  statute  on  some 
most  important  points  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  introducer  of  the  measure,  and  more  conformable 
with  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  Some  of  these  signs  to 
which  I  allude  are  made  from  ofiScial  quarters,  and  there  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  of  their  importance ;  others  from  the 
observations  of  criminals  themselves,  who  do  not  now  appear  to 
have  the  wholesome  dread  of  the  disabilities  of  the  ^  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  Act'  which  they  felt  a  short  time  since,  when 
they  believed  its  development  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  language  of  the  statute.  The  ofiScial  signs  are  these : — 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  in  whose 
office  the  '  Register  for  Habitual  Criminals'  has  been  kept  since 
1869,  informed  us  in  his  last  year's  report  that  *  the  registra- 
tion of  habitual  criminals  has  been  continued  as  heretofore,  but 
the  numbers  on  the  registry  have  increased  so  rapidly  that 
there  are  now  117,568  names  on  the  register,  and  they  increase 
at  an  average  of  30,000  per  annum ;  very  few  inquiries  have 
been  received  from  any  but  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the 
identifications  have  been  very  few.  Only  950  inquiries  have 
been  received  from  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
lince  the  establishment  of  the  register  in  1869,  and  3,006 
fixHn  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  number  of  identifications 
lutt  only  been  890  out  of  3,957  inquiries,  and  as  regards  those 
jnade  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  a  large  proportion  could  be 
identified  without  any  reference  to  the  registry  at  all.' 
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I  quite  concur  with  Mr.  H  actings j  the  Chairman  of  our 
Council,  in  his  statement,  that  it  seems  only  possible  to  read 
these  words  as  meaning  that  the  register  is  unmanageable  on 
accotint  of  the  number  upon  it;  that  the  system  does  not  work, 
or  rather  that  there  is  no  system  at  all.     The  fact  that  only 
950  inquiries  had  been  received  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  since  the  cstAblishment  of  the  register  in  1869  very  , 
dearly  shows  that  there  can  be  no  systematic  interconmiunica-^ 
tion  between  the  different  police  authorities  upon  the  subject, ' 
The  Ins]»ectors  of  Constabulary  also  complain  in  their  ofiieial 
reports  of  the  constant  evasions  of  the  supervision  of  the  police 
taking  place  under  the  existing  practice*    Considering  that  the 
most  important  clauses  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act^  such 
as  the  7th,  wliiclj  attaches  certain  disabilities  to  persons  twicaJ 
convicted  of  crime,  mui^t  rmiinly  depend  upon  the  completenestfl 
of  the  register  which  was  instituted  by  statute  for  the  express 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  identification  of  criminals,  we  dare 
not  ignore  the  imperative  necessity  v/hich  exists  for  this  com« 
pletcness  to  be  given.     And  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  liear-l 
that  J  under    present   circumstances,  the  criminals    themselvetl 
now  hold  rather  lightly  the  disabilities  which  in  anticipation 
appeared  to  them  to  be  extremely  formidable. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  criminal  classes  will  at  once 
realise  the  great  danger  which  exists  in  allowing  them  to 
imagine  that  our  repressive  legislation  is  little  better  than  a 
sham*  For  my  own  part,  I  should  anticipate  the  very  worst 
results  from  the  ])revalence  of  such  an  impression*  \Ve  are 
indebted  to  Colonel  Henderson  for  enlightening  the  public 
to  the  state  of  the  register,  and  the  very  formidable  number 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  may  be  stated  that  some  of 
this  vast  army  of  criminality  have  been  convicted  for  trifling 
ofl'ences,  which  is  assuredly  true.  But  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  class  of  offenders  placed  upon  the  register  i&  clearly 
defined  by  statute,  and  that  ihey  have  been  deemed  by  Par- 
liament as   necessary  to  be  specially  dealt  with   in  order  to 

*  prevent  crime,' 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  by  this  Association  at 
diflierent  times,   both    w4th   regard  to   the  institution    of  the 

*  Register,*  and  to  the  super\'ision  of  licence-holders  and  other 
'  habitual  criminals/  and  it  vi-ill  be  remembered  that  these  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  many  managers  of  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
cieties throughout  the  country.  Both  this  Association  and  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  ref.K)rted  that  '  under  judicious 
instructions  the  police  power  could  be  maile  to  oi>eratG  as  a  tcrmr 
to  those  who  jiersist  in  their  evil  courses,  while  it  would  ma 
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terially  strengthen  and  support  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
societies  and  individuals  in  favour  of  the  well-intentioned.' 
The  supervision  clause  gave  power  to  the  Chief  Constable  to 
ddegate  the  monthly  reporting  to  such  person  as  he  should 
appoint,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  power  was  given  for  the 
poipoee  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
cieties and  other  benevolent  agency  in  the  supervision.  It  is 
known  that  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  at  Charing  Cross  does, 
10  far  aB  penal  servitude  prisoners  are  concerned,  co-operate 
with  the  police,  but  there  is  no  general  system  organised 
throughout  the  country  to  obtain  the  co  operation  of  benevolent 
igcncy. 

As  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police, 
published  a  few  days  since,  is  silent  with  regard  to  the 
'Register  for  Habitual  Criminals,'  it  is  very  probably  removed 
from  that  department  to  the  Home  Office.  It  is  most  earnestly 
to  be  desired  that  no  time  will  be  lost  nor  expense  spared  to 
render  it  as  thoroughly  effective  as  the  general  well-working  of 
the  statute  requires  and  the  safety  of  the  community  im- 
peratively demands.  So  many  clauses  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act  depend  for  their  well-working  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  the  central  register  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
dwell  at  considerable  length  upon  that  part  of  the  subject ; 
bat  I  cannot  leave  it  without  pointing  out  that  the  satisfactory 
results  which  have  undoubtedly  accrued  through  supervision 
(even  in  its  present  form)  should  stimulate  us  still  further  to 
make  the  improvements  which  are  urgently  necessary. 

With  reference  to  the  important  provisions  regarding 
penalties  for  harbouring  thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and 
dealers  in  old  metals — subjects  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association  at  various  times — the  operation  of 
the  statute  is  considered  by  practical  men  to  be  exceedingly 
fiiTonrable.  Some  further  improvements  in  this  direction  are 
of  course  suggested,  but  so  far  as  the  existing  law  is  concerned, 
and  it  is  with  that  we  have  now  to  do,  it  is  deemed  to  work 
latisfactorily.  When  we  consider  that  these  provisions  very 
seriously  affect  the  existence  of  a  ^  criminal  class,'  and  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  *  that  if  there  were  no 
recdvers  there  would  be  no  thieves,'  we  have,  I  think,  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  result  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1871. 

I  wish  I  could  extend  my  congi-atulations  to  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  14th  clause,  which,  having  in  view  the 
prevention  of  crime,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
statute.    It  relates  to  the  care  of  the  children  of  women  defined 
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as  habitual  criminals.  The  clause  enacts  that  in  the  case  of  an^ 
woman  twice  convicted  of  crime  (which  is  defined  by  statat^ 
any  children  of  such  woman  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yean 
who  may  be  under  her  care  and  control  at  the  time  of  her  hii 
conviction  for  such  crimes,  and  who  have  no  visible  meam 
of  subsistence,  or  are  without  proper  guardianship,  ght]] 
be  deemed  children  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the  IndustriiJ 
Schools  Act,  1866,  apply  ;  and  the  Court  by  which  the  motber 
is  convicted,  or  two  justices,  or  a  magistrate,  shall  have  power 
to  send  them  to  such  schools.  '  I  regret  to  state  that  tkii 
clause,  all-important  as  it  is  to  the  public,  has  been  allowed 
to  become  almost  a  dead  letter.  It  might  have  been  imagined 
that  special  instructions  would  have  been  issued  to  the  police 
to  set  the  law  in  motion — to  inform  themselves  of  the  poeitioB 
in  which  the  children  of  these  women  would  be  placed  upon 
their  conviction ;  and  where  it  is  possible  to  bring  their  casci 
before  the  Court  which  sentences  the  parent,  or  at  all  eventi 
before  justices  as  enacted.  We  know  that  there  is  no  syston- 
atic  action  taken  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  result  is,  u 
might  be  anticipated,  very  few  in  proportion  are  found  in 
*  Industrial  Schools.'  This  is  made  clear  by  the  reports  of 
the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  which 
give  the  proportion  of  children  of  parents  either  criminal  or 
destitute  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  very  small.  Experience 
informs  us,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge  inquiry  has  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  proved,  what  might  have  been  expected 
as  the  natural  result  of  our  want  of  action,  that  although  these 
children  are  not  systematically  brought  under  the  provision  of 
the  statute,  they  are  being  reared  and  trained  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  parents. 

1  submit  that  next  in  order  of  importance  to  those  sent  to 
Reformatory  Schools,  this  is  the  class  which  it  is  impera- 
tive for  the  State  to  deal  with,  for  with  veiy  few  exception 
they  will  otherwise  assuredly  become  a  permanent  charge 
on  the  public  through  following  a  criminal  career.  I  hsv 
stated  the  result  of  a  want  of  systematic  action  in  putting  th 
law  in  force  as  regards  the  14th  clause,  and  I  may  here  invit 
attention  to  a  Treasury  rule  which  refuses  to  pay  tt 
managers  of  Industrial  Schools  for  children  under  six  yea: 
of  age.  It  is  no  doubt  assumed  that  under  this  age  no  miscki 
can  happen,  or  bad  training  operate  injuriously.  But  this 
not  so  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  criminals,  for  there 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  have  been  connectc 
for  the  last  three  years  with  a  school  established  by  tl 
Superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Refuge  at  Winchester  for  th 
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im  Dt  ttiJS  class  ot  cmidreiij  and  on  a[JplicatinTi  t-o  the 
Inmury  in  1873  that  the  rule  in  i\m  case  Rhoiild  be  relaxed » 
I  was  infonned  that  my  application  could  not  be  granted, 
Kdw  thi^  refusal  means  that  in  oirler  to  caiTy  out  the  intcn- 
ticumof  the  14th  clause  with  regard  to  the  children  of  habituaUj' 
crindnal  women  who  are  under  six  years  of  age,  we  are  to 
di'pi^id  entirely  on  private  subscriptions ;  and  I  won  hi  ask 
ffhelhert  as  a  nmlter  of  State  jx^licy,  such  a  decision  can  be 
fight?  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  deny  the  fact  that  children  of 
this  chm  are  instructed  in  crime  when  under  six  years  of  age, 
for  there  are  many  illustrations  in  the  school  to  which  I  refer, 
ml  iu  oUier  schools  also*  Boys'  beadles,  and  others  who  mix 
writh  the  tnnminal  class&es,  know  that  this  is  so.  At  tlie  pre- 
scot  thne  we  ierid  children  of  six  and  uevea  yean*  old  to  our 
gsola;  and  1  would  ask  how  this  confiists  with  the  ignoring 
and  non-ijayment  decision  of  the  Treasury  to  which  1  have 
allude  J  ?  8o  iiuportant  did  Lord  Aberdare  consider  the  principle 
of  the  14th  clause,  tliat  in  1H73  he  introduced  a  bill  (which 
from  pressure  of  business  was  subse(|uently  witbdrat\Ta)  in 
tluch  it  was  further  extended  by  the  wise  substitution  of 
*|^r6on'  for  '  woman/  m  that  the  clause  as  amended  applied 
lothe  children  of  penons  twice  convicted  of  crime  instead  of^ 
u  at  present,  to  the  children  of  women  twice  convicted  of 
crime,  Ab  this  Association  some  time  since  passed  a  reeoln- 
fioii  that  it  is  jDiperatively  necessary  this  clause  (the  14th) 
ihfluld  he  made  compulsory,  I  trust  its  opinion  will  be  urgently 
ppesksetl  on  the  Government. 

I  luive  now  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  although  the 
o|]enttion  of  some  important  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Act,  187 1,  may  be  considered  to  be  satisfactory  so  far 
as  tlicy  go,  there  are  others  t^  which  1  have  referred  at  great 
Itngth  which  are  by  no  meitns  in  the  same  position,  and  that 
of  opinion,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  provide  an  imme- 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Act  must  be 
tifie<i  in  some  of  its  most  valuable  clauses.  I  therefore 
Uji&t  tliat  this  paper  will  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  this 
ktioa  with  a  view  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  develop- 
of  the  statute  being  inunediately  brought  to  the  notice 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 


Mr.  T,  B-  Lh  Baker  also  read  a  paper  on  the  question*^ 
Ht  had   long  felt   convinced  that   no   deterrence  caused   by 
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dread    of  the  laslij 


■ither 


the   fear   of  imprisonment, 

]>unkhment,  is  half  so  likely  to  be  effectual  in  keeping  a  man 
i'rom  crime  as  the  knowledge  that  his  proceedings  are  known 
and  watched.  He  had  tried  it  largely  with  poachers  and  with 
juvenile  thieves,  and  had  always  found  it  far  more  effectual 
than  mere  punishment.  Police  supervision,  if  well  and  care- 
fully carried  out,  will  cost  the  cciuntfY  absolutely  noihiug. 
Fears  are  entertained  by  some  that  it  will  entail  more  work  on 
the  police,  and  require  an  addition  to  the  force.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case*  It  is  far  easier  for  the  police  to  isit  at  hornet 
and  to  have  men  come  to  them  to  give  ac^count  of  themselves, 
than  to  roam  the  country,  and  to  watch  for  them,  and  find  out 
how  they  are  living*  For  the  supervisees  tliemselves  it  is 
better  to  make  their  own  report,  which,  though  occasionally 
tested,  secures  them  a  hearing,  than  to  i^el  that  the  police  are 
picking  up  stories  about  them  which,  even  if  they  are  false i 
they  cannot  contradict.  Yet  nothing  is  so  entirely  preventive 
of  their  return  to  crime  as  the  knowledge  that  the  police  have 
an  accurate  account  ot'  lUl  their  doin«rs,  or  if  thev  iail,  as  maoT 
will,  it  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  their  detection,  and 
returns  them  to  gaoL  Supervision  leaves  a  man  to  continue 
his  steady  habit  of  work,  and  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
by  his  honest  exertions.  But  beyond  all  this,  supervision  bag 
the  great  advantage  that  it  is  self-adjusting  in  the  pain  or  in- 
convenience that  it  inflicts.  A  well-intentioned  but  weak  man 
(and  this  is  a  character  by  no  means  rare  in  our  gaol  poinila- 
tion)  will  steadily  obey  his  instructions,  and  beyond  the  work 
of  a  monthly  walk  to  the  police  otHce,  and  the  feeling  that  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  caught  if  he  relaj>se  into  crime  (a  feeling 
which  is  simply  strengthening  and  beneficial),  his  punishment 
is  of  the  lightest  possible  description.  But  to  him  of  a  crimi- 
nous mind,  w^ho  intends  to  return  to  crime  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, the  supervision  is  a  constant  hindrance  and  annoyancei 
If  such  be  the  case>  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  supervision  as  eftective  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  it, 
where  w^e  can,  for  the  costly  and  weakening  imprisonment  ?  He 
believed  that  if  we  were  to  look  through  the  calendars  of  almost 
any  county j  with  their  sentences,  we  should  find  a  large  number 
of  second  convictions,  and  sentences  of  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. He  believed  that  if  all  these  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  six,  or,  in  light  cases,  to  four  or  three  months' 
imprisonment,  with  four  or  five  years  of  supervision,  the  county 
rates  would  be  largely  relieved,  fewer  men  would  be  kept  idle 
in  gaol,  and  yet  the  preventive  power  of  the  punishment  w*ouId 
be  increased.     He  recapitulated  briefly  the  measures  he  pro* 
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posed,  which  require  neitlier  money  nor  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Office  whether 
it  might  not  be  well,  1.  To  ask  for  quarterly  nominal  returns 
of  licensees  and  supervisees  from  the  chief  constables  to  the 
criminal  registrar.  2.  That  the  registrar  should  keep  an 
account  of  them,  transferring  them  in  his  books  when  they 
jnove  from  county  to  county,  and  advertising  them,  with  a 
reward,  if  they  abscond.  3.  That  all  photographs,  except 
those  of  second  convictions  or  of  serious  oflfences,  should  be  put 
away  at  the  end  of  five  years,  considering  a  small  first  offence 
expiated  by  five  years  of  honest  life.  It  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  county  justices  whether  it  might  uot  be  well, 
4  To  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  chief  constables' 
returns  of  licensees  and  supervisees,  and  to  authorise  a  full 
nominal  report  to  the  Home  Office,  and  a  short  report,  without 
Barnes,  to  the  public.  5.  To  sentence,  as  a  general  rule,  all 
who  have  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  unless  (say)  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  former  sentence, 
to  police  supervision  for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  shortening 
die  imprisonment  in  proportion  to  the  term  of  supervision,  and 
thus  saving  the  rates. 

DISCUSSION. 

Before  reading  his  paper,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  called  attention  to 
I  mistake,  he  believed  inadvertently  made,  in  Lord  Aberdare's  address, 
and  took  that  early  opportunity  of  correcting  it.  Lord  Aberdare  had 
itited  that  ^  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  admitted  that  intermediate  prisons 
ooold  not  be  applied  to  £ngland.'  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  his 
opinion  was  that  the  system  of  intermediate  prisons  could  and  should 
be  applied,  either  in  England  or  in  any  other  country,  where  a  pro- 
greanre  system  of  prison  discipline  obtained.  Lord  Aberdare  had 
eridently  been  misled  by  an  inaccurate  report  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  which  Sir  Walter  had  not  seen  until 
it  was  bound  up  in  a  volume.  What  he  did  state  in  the  Foreign 
Seotion  of  the  Prison  Congress,  whilst  giving  an  exposition  of  the  Irish 
GoDTict  System,  was  as  follows : — That  as,  aSter  many  years  of  pressure 
upon  the  Government  by  the  Social  Science  Association,  himself,  and 
others,  the  '  marks,*  a  better  classification,  reductir)n  of  gratuities  and 
diet,  refuges,  and  other  leading  features  of  the  Irish  system,  had  been 
adopted  in  the  English  convict  system  (a  proof  of  which  was  seen  by 
nferenoe  to  the  records  of  the  Association),^  it  was  quite  probable  that 

^ '  The  Transaction  of  the  Association  illustrate  that  these  and  other  leading 
principles  of  the  Irish  system  were  continually  urged  upon  the  Home  Office  by 
tbe  Awoeiation  and  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society  for  adoption  in  England— and 
in  a  Ftoliamentary  paper,  Febru>iry  17.  1864,  it  is  shown  that  these  recom- 
Bendations  were  ordered  to  be  carried  out — the  Director's  report  for  1864  testify- 
iog  tliat  this  was  done  with  great  success. 
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at  no  very  distant  time  tlie  able  head  of  the   convict  department   of 
th^  GoYernment   might  see  his  waj  to    introduce  the    intermediate 
systenif  but  that  it  might  be  difficult;  to  do  so  at  the  present  timei  ^ 
becau^  there  were  large  public  works  still  uncompleted,  which  r^uired  * 
his  attention. 

liOnn  ABEar>ARE  was  glad  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  made  this  €«- 
planatiofi.  Sir  W filter  had  rightly  attributed  the  ern:»r  to  the  source 
he  had  indicated ;  namely,  the  incorrect  report  in  the  Tranisactions  of  \ 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  Kepofters  had  so  difficult  a  task  to 
pedbrni  in  rapidly  condensing  speeches,  that  it  wan  not  to  he  vrondered 
atj  when,  writing  as  they  did  currents  mlatjv)^  they  should  mistake  the 
exact  meaning  or  force  of  what  was  said.  The  wonder  was  that  they 
did  not  fall  into  errors  more  frequently.  He  was  glad  Sir  Walter 
considered  that  the  improyement  o£  the  English  system  had  done  so 
much  good ;  but  still ,  for  his  part,  he  should  be  cautious  how  he 
turned  out  the  *sort  of  nien  jtist  descrii:>€d  by  Colonel  Dn  Cane  inta  , 
the  state  of  comparative  liberty  in  which  they  were  placed  in  the 
ititermeriiate  pris»ons  of  Ireland.  Where  the  classes  of  criminals  and 
tlie  circum>itanc€.^  of  the  country  were  different,  he  thought  that  the 
same  amount  of  freedom  in  one  country  could  not  safely  and  necpa- 
«irily  be  allowed  in  another  country.  At  the  same  time  he  had  great 
iaith  in  Sir  Walter  Crofton^  who  had  done  great  things,  and  would,  he 
hoped  ^  live  to  achieve  still  greater  results. 

Mr»    Serjeant    Cox    said   Mr.  Barwick   Bakers   paper   contajned%J 
statigties  as  to  crime  in  Gloucesterghire,  and  more  especially  in  relatioit  j 
to  police  supervision,  and  tlje  way  in  which  it  had  operated*    Nowi^ 
Gloucester  was    a    county    of    comparatively    small    population, 
contained  only  a  few  very  large  t^'wna.     His  own  experience  of  manj 
years  in  the  metropolis  led  him  to  a  conclusion  entirely  diflTerent  front] 
that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Baker.     The  police  of  London  had  inforiBedJ 
him   that   in  no  case  did   this  supervision  come    into    operation,    tht] 
practicid  effect  of  the  system  being  that  the  very  men  who  should  bt] 
subject  to  it  escaped  from  it  by  removing  from  one  district  to  anothex.] 
They  had  no  settled  residence,     London  was  a  place  where  often  you' 
did  not  even  know  the  name  of  your  next  door  neighbour ;  and  if  a 
man  wirihed  to  esciipe  detection*  he  had  only  to  fio  down  a  side  street, 
and   he   wns  out  of   sijjht   and    mind.     Not   only    90,  but   criminaltj^ 
systematically  changed  their  names*     A  man  had  his  name  register 
ad  ^  John  Smith,^  and  either  a  photograph  was  taken  of  him  or  a  verbatl 
description.     If  the  latter,  he  migiit  be  descrihed  as  having  black  eye«i 
bushy  whiskers  and  large  moustiiche,  and  hair  of  a  certain  colour*     But 
that  man  disguises  himself:  shaves  his  whi&kers,  takes  off  his  moustache, 
and  appears  as  another  man.     He  al^  changes  his  name  to  complete 
the  diBguise,     It  was  difficult  Bometimes  to  recognise  our  ow^n  friends 
or  acquaintances  when,  unknown  to  us,  they  grew  whiskers^  or  suddenly 
shaved  them  ofE     It  was  sometimes  extremely   difficult  to  identify 
criminals  by  their  photographs,  beciiuFe,  having  a  suspicion  of  whi^ 
was  going  on,  they  would  m  twist  their  features  during  the  process  of 
photogniphy  m  to  entirely  distort  the  likene^ss.     Several  of  tliis  kind  of 
photographs  had   been   produced  to  him  in  court,  and  he   must   say 
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tliat  not  in  one  case  out  of  ten  was  it  possible  for  him  to  trust  the 
li^eneflB,  so  great  was  the  difference,  whether  caused  hj  a  dissipated 
ooane  of  life  or  simply  the  result  of  the  lapse  of  time.     He  had  been 
told  by  experienced  policemen  in  London  that  it  was  impossible  to 
derise  any  means  by  which  police  supervision  could  be  carried  out  in 
the  metropolis.     In  Gloucestershire  he  believed  there  were,  if  any,  but 
Tciy  few  large  manufacturing  towns — the  big  places  to  which  profes- 
flooal  criminals  generally  resorted.      In   dealing   with   questions    of 
crime,  whetiier  by  regard  to  prevention  or  punishment,  it  seemed  to 
Um  necessary  to  start  with  a  strict  distinction  between  what  he  might 
call  the  accidental  criminal  and  the  professional  criminal,  and  to  deal 
with  these  two  classes  upon  entirely  different  principles.     The  acci- 
dental criminal,  who  had  committed  a  crime  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
ind  did  not  make  crime  a  businesM,  should  be  dealt  with  tenderly,  anji 
erory  opportunity  given  him  to  reform.     As  a  rule  a  light  punishment 
iboald  be  itiHicted  upon  him ;  afterwards  he  sliould  be  allowed  every 
ponible  latitude  to  enable  him  to  regain  the  character  and  status  which 
he  bad  lost.     As  to  the  professional  criminal,  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
r^rmation.     He  did  not  believe,  for   his   part,  that  a   professional 
criminal  had  ever  yet  been  reformed  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason — a 
professional  crimixial  did  not  consider  crime  a  moral  wrong.     He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  business,  conducting  it  as  a  lawyer  did  his  business,  with 
ddll,  and  priding  himself  on  his  extreme  cleverness.     It  was,  therefore, 
seoeaaary  to    draw  a   distinction    between  criminals  that   might   be 
properly  called  accidental,  and  those  who  follow  crime  as  a  profes>i(m. 
In  the  counties  the  great  mass  of  the  criminals  belonged  to  the  acci- 
dental class.     Those  who  made  crime  a  business,  probably  with  the 
exception  of  poachers,  invariably  went  to  the  very  large  centres  of 
population.     He  had  found  a  most  striking  proof  of  that  fact  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  (Hendon),  only  ten  miles  from  London.     He  had 
lived  there  twenty  years,  and  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  divisions 
of  the  county,  containing  60,000  inhabitants.     In  the  whole  of  that 
division  the  larcenies  did  not  average  ten  in  a  year,  and  in  the  whole 
of  that  twenty  years  there  had  only  been  two   cases   of  burglary. 
Everybody  asked  how  it  was  that  Hendon,  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  could  be  so  safe.     The  reason  was  that  the 
people  there  were  very  well  oflT.     There  was  no  lack  of  employment, 
the  difficulty  being  to  get  labourers.    But  if  any  persons  had  a  tendency 
to  pursue  crime  as  a  profession.  '  like  a  species  of  Jack  Sheppards,' 
with  the  excitement  and  ardour  which  render  the  pursuit  of  game  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  sportsman,  they  went  to  London,  because 
there  they  could  carry  on  their  depredations  with  safety,  exempt  irom 
the  supervision  which  might  be  applied  to  them  in  the  country.     What 
applied  to  a  place  ten  miles  from  London  would  surely  apply  still  more 
to  the  county  of  Gloucester.     Mr.  Baker  had  given  statistics  to  show 
how  comparatively  few  were  the  cases  there  which  did  not  hold  out 
bope  of  reformation.     But  it  was  not  unlikely  that  very  few  of  the 
criminals  in   Gloucester  were   professional  ones,  excepting  poachers. 
They  were  no  doubt  mostly  of  the  accidental  class,  the  majority  of 
"whom  would,  he  hoped,  be  reformed.     The  rule  he  always  observed 
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on  the  bench  before  Bentencing  a  prisoner  was  to  ascertain,  if  pottibl^ 
from  his  history,  whether  he  was  an  accidental  or  a  profesrioika 
criminal. '  If  the  former,  then  he  inquired  whether  it  was  the  prisoner*! 
first  offence ;  and  this  being  so,  he  gave  him  every  possible  chance  oi 
reforming  his  character.  It  was  labour  wasted  to  attempt  to  lefbrii] 
the  professional  criminal.  Police  supervision,  unless  carried  out  in  iQ 
cases,  seemed  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  police  in  the  cotrntiT 
had  informed  him  that  it  had  the  eflPect  of  annoying  and  vexing  tbe 
accidental  criminal.  Though  he  wished  to  tbrget  his  past  offencee  md 
reform,  he  was  required  to  go  to  tlie  police  station  every  month  tod 
report  himself,  and  these  visits  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  d^radatioo. 
That  was  the  very  class  of  men  who  should  be  allowed  to  forget  hii 
crimes,  and  not  be  forcibly  reminded  of  them.  Not  so  with  the  other 
class,  over  whom  a  vigilant  superintendence  was  required,  so  thtt 
the  police  might,  know  where  they  were  to-day,  and  where  they  wooid 
be  to-morrow.  But,  unfortimately,  this  supervision  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  very  class — the  professional  thieves — for  whom  it  wai 
specially  intended,  because,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  county,  tbej 
could  avoid  it  by  going  to  London,  Birmingham,  or  any  other  of  die 
great  centres  where  thieves  congregate.  After  a  long  experience  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  gaoler 
at  Portsmouth,  and  of  the  most  intelligent  police  in  London,  whom  he 
had  made  a  point  of  questioning  on  the  subject,  he  had,  he  was  acaiy 
to  say,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  police  supervision  was  perfeetlj 
useless.  So  far  as  it  operated,  it  was  bad.  Mr.  Baker  had  stated  in 
his  paper  that,  according  to  statistics  he  quoted,  certain  counties  did 
not  apply  enough  police  supervision,  as  compared  with  others,  and  that 
they  put  it  in  ibrce  only  in  certain  cases.  He  could  not  undentind 
that,  because  it  must  arise  that,  in  certain  counties,  there  were  not  n 
many  second  offenders  as  first  ones.  Was  it  Mr.  Baker^s  concluaioQ 
that,  in  all  those  counties  where  the  proportion  of  persons  sentenced  to 
police  supervision  was  so  small,  tlie  magistrate  or  judge  did  not  cany 
out  the  law  more  or  le^s  ?  He  could  not  suppose  that  to  be  the  con- 
clusion, since  tlie  duty  imposed  upon  the  magistrate  or  judge  was  bo 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  Act.  When  the  Act  was  first  passed,  and  be 
ordered  prisoners  to  supervision  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentencei, 
one  man  inquired  what  the  five  years'  supervision  really  meant,  and  be 
could  not  really  tell  him  what  it  did  mean.  With  regard  to  remedjhe 
was  not  prepared  to  suggest  one,  for  he  could  not  see  in  what  way  the  law 
was  to  be  improved  so  as  to  bring  the  professional  class  under  public 
supervision  in  large  places,  while,  as  regarded  small  places,  he  sofl- 
pected  there  were  no  persons  to  whom  it  could  properly  apply.  With 
reference  to  the  general  operation  of  the  Acts,  he  had  every  respect 
for  them.  He  should,  however,  like  to  see  one  defect  remedied.  There 
was  no  medium  between  two  years'  imprisonment  and  five  years*  penal 
servitude.  He  had  no  doubt  every  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  and 
every  judge  of  assizes  had  experienced  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
that  wide  distinction,  because  there  were  some  offences  which,  thoagh 
they  merited  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment,  yet  did  not  quite 
deserve  penal  servitude  for  five  years.     As  to  the  14th  clause,  affecting 
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women  and  chOdreHj  it  wan  very  remarkable  that  it  had  been  almost 
entirely  a  dead  letter,  for  in  all  laia  experience  he  did  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  in  which  it  *had  beea  c:irrted  oiit|  and  he  could  hardly 
i-ecall  a  case  in  which  it  was  possible  to  have  carried  it  into  effect. 
Ma^iatrntfis  would,  he  bidteved,  all  agree  as  to  the  exccEsiro  difficulty 
wbicli  they  had  experienced  in  applying  the  Industrial  Schools  Act 
with  justice  to  the  public,  and  Trith  real  benefit  to  the  parents  of  the 
dbildren ;  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  tlve  parents  oflen  naed  the 
InduBtiiiil  Schools  Aot,  and  also  before  that  waa  passed  the  Eeformatories 
Act,  for  the  pnrpo&c  of  getting  rid  of  their  children.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  a  woman  had  said  to  him  in  the  conrtj  *  It  is  a  blessed 
tiiiiig  to  bavo  a  son  a  thief;  for  her©  is  my  neighbour  who  has  had  her 
son  taken  care  of*  He  la  taught  to  read  and  write ;  he  is  fed  and 
clothed,  and  ahe  ib  so  &r  relieved  ;  while  lay  poor  boy,  because  be  is 
hooeat,  ia  walking  about  without  ahoea  to  his  feet,*  The  clauses  giving 
power  to  magistrates  to  tikfl  the  evidence  of  receivers  of  sUilcn  pro- 
perty had  worked  perfectly,  and  he  theTeforc  fully  approved  of  them. 

Loud  j^BERDAaK  said  that  remarks  had  not  infrequently  been  made 
elsewhere,  questioning  the  practical  utility  of  obaervationa  on  a  subject 
of  this  kind*  For  his  own  part,  he  should  like  an  answer  to  be  given 
to  this  inquiry:  Where,  in  England  at  any  rate,  if  not  on  the  Continent^ 
could  be  found  three  gentlemen  more  capable  of  addressing,  with 
"wieigbt  and  profit,  any  assembly  on  the  subject  then  under  consideration 
than  Colonel  Du  Cane,  Sir  Walter  Croflon,  and  Sir*  Bar  wick  Baker? 
Colonel  Du  Cane  had  an  extended  experience  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
ant]  those  members  of  the  asaociation  who  had  bad  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  his  address  on  the  Represaion  of  Crime  would  be  wiaer  for  it.  Sir 
Walter  Croft^n  was  one  of  the  most  experienced,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  succesafiil  priaon  reformers,  and  Mr.  Baker  had  consecrated  a  Jong 
liie  of  uaefulnesa  to  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  and  the 
diminution  of  crime.  They  were  three  gentlemen  practically  ac- 
quainted witli  the  aubject.  The  question  immediately  before  the 
section  was  that  of  Huppresaion  of  crirtiinala.  The  speaker,  who  had 
just  eat  down,  expressed  the  opinion  that  supervieion  was  useless.  He 
so  fer  agreed  with  Mr*  Serjeant  Cos  that  there  were  extreme  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  police  in  following  criminala  in  London ;  but  be 
could  not  agree  with  him^  bo  far  aa  the  country  was  concerned.  He 
had  not  had  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's  great  experience,  but  he  had  been  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Glamorganshire,  where,  in 
the  ocntrea  of  population,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were  re- 
tiamed  to  the  Home  Office  as  belonging  to  the  cks;*  who  got  their 
liveliLood  by  fradulent  proceedings*  The  testimony  of  the  diief  con- 
stables was  that  the  power  of  isuppression  bad  been  exercised  with  great 
adTantage^  and  bad  enabled  tlieni  to  break  up  gangs  of  thieves.  Ho 
had  also  received  assurances  from  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
that  the  Act  bad  worked  beneficially  in  that  reapect.  No  doubt  i%  was 
difficult,  in  an  enormous  city  like  London^  to  follow  a  criminal  under 
Boperviaion  from  one  place  to  another.  In  the  Metropoha  it  may  ba 
partially  adopted,  but  he  could  not  see  what  harm  it  did.  In  bia 
opeming  addiess,  be  said  that  one  of  the  most  useful  proYLsions  of  the 
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Act  was,  tihat  men  ei^Dtenced  to  the  puDisKment  of  mipervisioQ^  Icset  the 
presumption   of    innocence   which   other  men   possessed.     The  eon- 
sequence  was  that,  being  trnder  seotence  of  supers  is  loti,  being  Icbowh 
to  the  police,  and  being  found  under  etispicious  circumstanceSj  rfiey 
were  forced  to  give  an  account  of  theraaelvcs*     Colonel  Henderaoc  had 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  detectives — almost  twenty-fold — ^their 
bnsiness  being  to  acc[nainl  themselves,  in  their  reepective  diviBiows,  witli 
all  the  regular  thieves,  and  ascertain  every  liict  as  to  their  mode  ( 
living,  and  if  they  did  not  give  a  eatiafactory  account  of  what  they  dw 
for  a  Hyelihood,  to  bring  them  witliin  the  penalties  of  the  Act.     There 
con  Id  be  no  question  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  detectivea,  tor 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tiie  supervifiion  of  criminala,  had  hid  a 
povverftil  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  criminal  cla«s.     That 
it  was  on  the  decrease  he  thought  he  bad  shown  in  his  address.     It  was 
said  that  supervision  in  many  cases  was  more  than  useless ;  and  that  it  was 
very  injurious  where  the  supervisee  was  not  a  hardened  offender,  since  it 
brought  him  under  tlie  knowledge  of  the  police.     But  such  a  case  of 
injur}^  arose  only  about  once  in  a  thousand  times,  because  the  sentence 
of  supervisflon  was  never  imposed  unless  there  was  a  previous  convic- 
tion for  felony  proved.     If  a  man,  then^  was  convicted  a  second  time  of 
ielony,  he  waa  an  habitual  criminal,  and  ia  that  case  it  wotdd  be  far 
better  to  sentence  him   to  penal  servitude  than  to  impose  a  lighter 
punialimeat*     The  learned  Serjeant  had  found  fault  with  the  Act,  which 
deprived  judges  of  the  power  of  passing  ehort  sentences  of  penai  ser- 
I  Titude.     The  consideration  of  that  subject  waa  committed  to  one  of  the 
most  able  Eoyal  Commissionera  that  ever  sat,  and  the  memliers  of  it 
were  all  agreed  in  that  opinion  that  the  shorter  sentences  of  three  and 
four  years,  in  which  judges  had  largely  taken  refuge,  were  inefi^ctnal 
for  working  out  the  desired  change  in  the  lives  of  individual  criniinab. 
Therefore  Qiis  law  waa  passed,  that  sentences  of  penal  servitude  should 
never  be  less  than  five  years ;  and  that  in  ca&es  of  previous  conviction 
for  felony,  showing  that  the  offenders  had  become  habitual  criminals^ 
the  sentences  should  be  seven  y^rs.     No  doubt  the  reason  why  the 
legislature    did    not   compel  judges  to  impose  those  Bentences  in  all 
eaaes,  but  left  it  to  tlieir  discretion,  was  tliat  cases  might  occur  where 
a  trifling  felony  had  been  committed  by  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  or  by  a  man  ten  or  twelve  years  afVer  his  first  offence.     In 
.  Buch  instanees  the  offenders  conld  scarcely  be  called  habitual  criminals, 
'  or  said  to  deserve  the  punishment  imposed  upon  Itabitual  critninals.  He 
^  believed   the   operaticn  of  the  Act   had  been   beneficial  \  he  did  not 
'  believe  that  in  less  time  such  a  change  could  be  effected  in  the  habite  of 
habitual  criminals  as  would  justify  their  safe  return  to  society  i  a»d 
although  in  certain  cases  judges  had  a  difficulty  in  apportioning  a  far- 
ticular  punishment,  yet,  when  they  were  once  satisfied  tliat  a  man  waa 
an  habitual  criminal,  and  a  proper  recipient  for  the  sentence  of  penal 
servitude,  they  would  not  coni?ider  that  one  of  seTen  years  waa  a  day 
too  much*     With  regard  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Acta,  he  shared  the 
objections  stated  by  the  learned  Serjeant.     At  the  same  time  we  could 
not  have  any  unmi5:ed  good  in  this  world,  and  attempts  to  do  good 
were  accompanied  with  disadvantages.     It  was,  however,  au  enormous 
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jidvntiti^e  to  be  able  to  intercept  the  career  of  joung  criminals;  and 
prisoii  n^ formers  could  not  deny  that  tlie  large  diminution  of  crime 
irhkli  had  taken  place  wfts  mainlj  due  to  the  admirable  sjatem  of 
^ipline  opemting  in  otir  convict  prisons,  and  aUo  to  the  improved 
««tem  adopted  in  our  gaols,  Tbe  supply  of  ci-iminalg  was  also  cut  off 
tJjruuigb  the  agency  of  Uie  industrial  achools^  Unfortunately  for  the 
fitepftyf^fSi  those  were  agencies  towards  the  support  of  which  diey  were 
<fllled  upon  to  contribute,  \\rhat  an  enormous  amoimt  of  good  was 
dcrtie  by  inatitutioTis  in  London  where  destitute  children  were  taken  up, 
M4  and  clothed ,  eo^jjoying  advantxiges  which  the  children  of  honest  and 
Wfpectable  parents  rarely,  if  ever,  enjoyed  !  But  it  should  be  re- 
oembered,  if  that  argument  were  ciirried  too  fiir^  it  would  eventually 
|f«veQt  us  from  making  our  gaols  models  of  cleanlinesa  and  good  order, 
uwell  as  place H  where  the  prisoners  had  good  and  sufficient  food,  and 
vhere  they  obtained  many  advantages  which  ordinary  lahotirera  did 
not  posseea.  If  ih^y  were  to  have  a  systRmatic  treatment  of  criminals, 
their  poidtion  in  that  respect  must  be  better  than  the  ordinary  work* 
maoV  But  were  they  going  to  rerert  to  the  old  system  under  whicli 
giob  were  dens  of  auffering  and  liorror  ?  Such  a  return  to  the  former 
itat®  of  things  was  impoasible  in  the  present  day.  The  objections  to 
which  he  had  referred  should  not  be  loet  sight  of,  but  they  ought  not  to 
be  aOowed  to  harden  one's  hearty  :md  so  prevent  action,  because  eveiy 
ittanpt  to  do  good  in  this  world  wan  mixed  with  difficulties.  As  to  im- 
prii?ement  in  the  registrations  of  criminals,  and  also  in  their  super- 
Tision,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  and  jlr.  Barwick  Baker  appeared  to  agree 
Teiy  ranch  with  each  other.  For  his  own  part,  though  he  was  the 
nesponaible  author  of  tbe  Acts  in  question^  Sir  Walter  Crofton  was 
entitkd  to  a  great  share  in  the  authorship  of  those  measures*  To  Sir 
Walter  and  the  Social  Science  Association  w^as  due  much  of  the  credit 
of  kving  prepared  the  mind  of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  for 
bring  rendered  it  possible  for  a  minister  with  any  hope  of  success  to 
ITBaent  tho  bills  which  Parliara"?nt  afterwards  paased.  As  the  author 
of  tfeem,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  they  contained  many  imperfections, 
fiof  in  ISrS  he  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  amending  bilL 
It  was  then  objected  that  the  Acti  ought  to  be  consolidated.  He  ac- 
ewdingly  set  to  work  and  consolidated  them^  and  when  the  late  Govem- 
Bteat  resigned  he  left  at  the  Home  Office  three  bills  for  consolidating, 
«sd  at  the  same  time  for  amending  the  Acts  relating  to  supervision, 
pSQil  tervitude,  and  prison  discLplinef  and  he  hoped  that  his  succeseotf 
to  wboie  abilities  he  bore  his  most  cheerfiil  testimony,  might  find  time, 
WWnghiA  many  important  employments,  to  produce  those  bills,  and  have 
tbcQi  earned  into  eflect  For  his  own  part,  he  was  decidedly  one  of 
ikose  persona  who  wished  to  eee  the  system  of  supervision  extended, 
Mthec&iise  he  believed  in  its  absolute  perfection,  but  because  he  con- 
it  would  improve  ttie  present  criminal  system,  and  do  away 
I  vast  number  of  minor  imprisonments,  from  which  hardly  any- 
thing  but  evil  arose.  Except  in  London,  he  considered  that  supervision 
^^  m  the  whole,  been  BuccessfuL 

Mr.  William  Saunders  (London),  pointed  out  that  the  proposition 
<jf  >lr.  Baker  was,  that  supervision  sliould  be  a  partial  substitute  for 
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imprisonnient ;  in  which  caae  it  would  be  legitimate  to  niake  supers. 
viflion  much  more  Btringent.     Why,  he  aaked,  should  not  a  criminal,] 
who  was  under  superviBion  instead  of  ioipriaonraent,  be  restricted  to  «] 
certain  district  ?     He  might  be  required  to  live  in  that  district  for 
stated  period,  and  in  that  way  all  the  objections  m  ably  put  forwandl 
by   Mr.    Serjeant  Cox  would,  to  a  very   j^reat  extent,  l»e   obviatot!«J 
Ck»lonel  Dii  Cane,  iu  hta  address,  had  said  that,  although  felonies  cost! 
the  country  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet  they  coijt  less  than   the  fraudtl 
practised  In  connection  with  companies.     But  there  was  one  ^uree  ofl 
loss  probably  stiU  greater  and  certainly  much  more  demoralising  in  itaj 
general  influence  than  the  establish ni en t  of  a  certain  class  of  companies^  ] 
viz.,  the  development,  to  an  enormoua  extent,  of  betting  in  this  countTy. 
It  was  a  singular  fact  that  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Post- 
Office T  which  received  names  of  Hubscribera  for  various  kind«i  of  newa,  ' 
received  a  greater  number  of  namt^s  for   betting  intelligence,   and  for  J 
the  results,  of  races,  than  for  any  other  purpose.   He  referred  to  bettiii^J 
because  it  led  to  a  lai^ge  amount  of  crime.     Those  pexaons,  who  g^ve 
themselves  up  to  bettitig  practices  got  the  earliest  information  possible 
with  reference  to  the  results  of  laces^  and  made  bets  upon  it.     Crime 
resulted,  to  a  large  extent,  and  very  mucli  of  it  might  be  prevented j  if 
the  police  wei-e  more  actively  employed, 

Mr.  G.  W,  H^STiKGs  (Worcestershire)  believed  in  what  bad  been  said 
as  to  the  important  results  of  superviaion*     Witli  regard  to  crime,  he 
had,  he  regretted  to  say,  shortly  to  charge  a  grand  jury  on  a  calendar! 
twice  as  heavy  as  that  on  which  he  charged  them  a  year  before.     But  J 
that  was  only  an  example  of  the  reflex  action  which  Lord  Alierdare  hail 
pointed  out  in  hia  address*     He  would  take  the  statistics  of  the  quarter 
sessions   of  the  county  of  Worcester  for  the  last  twenty  years.     He 
found  there  a  most  marvellous  decrease  in  the  number  of  indictable 
offences.     Twenty  yeara  ago  he  waa  practising  as  a  barrister  iu  the 
coiul  of  which  he  was  now  deputy-chairman,  and  at  that  time  thmi 
calendar  was  thought  to  be  light  if  it  had  no  more  than  80  prisoners 
on  it.     The  average  was  then  about  100^  the  numbers  ranging  from  80 
as  a  minimum  to  120  ai  a  maximum.     That,  he  thought  at  the  tiuie, 
ivas  a  heavy  calendar  \  but  next  week  he  should  tell  the  grand  jury  that  \ 
a  calendar  of  from  50  to  55  prisouers  was  a  heavy  one.     The  niaxitnum 
was  now  reduced  to  less  than  one -half  of  what  the  maximum  used  to 
be.     How  was  that  accounted  for  ?     True,  tlie  Summary  Justice  Act 
had,  to  some  extent,  transferred  a  number  of  criminals  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  quarter  sessions  to  that  of  the  petty  sessions ;  but  that 
did  not  accomit  for  the  remarkable  diminution  of  crime  which  had  taken.  ' 
place.     He  had  not  tlxe  Hmallest  doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  ha4 
been  a  gratifying  decreas/^  of  indictable  crime.     Not  that  it  was  owing 
entirely  to  police  Bupervision,  but  it  was  due  also  to  the  action  of  tlie 
Reformatory   and    Industrial    Schools;  for    he   believed,   witli   Lord 
Aberdare,  that  they  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  criminals  by  laying  hold 
of  the  young  tliief  before  he  became  an  old  criminaL    He  simply  aaked 
the  section  to  take  his  experience  quantum  valeat,  that  police  super- 
vision had  produced  a  conaidcFable  amount  of  the  diminution  of  crime 
in  UiP  f^ounty  of  Worcester,     There  was  one  remark  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
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Ccx^  which  lie  could  hardly  iinderstnnd.  The  kamed  Serjeant  hud 
^pten  of  caa^jiil  oHenders  who  hrtd  been  subjected  to  police  BuperviBion. 
Titat  coiild  not  hi%  for  police  iupervision  could  not  be  imposed  by  irny 
(Jotlrt,  unleaa  the  prisoner  httd  been  at  leastpreviouBlj  convicted  of  felony. 
Tbe  ^iiie  class  of  offenders  were  dealt  with  in  the  country  as  in  Londpa 
at  other  lai^e  towns,  and  in  his  own  county  nt>  difficulty  whatever  had 
been  fotrnd  in  currying  out  supervision*  Discrepancies  did  occur  in 
lyine  plaoe^^  but  he  must  boldly  say  it  was  where  the  judges  or  magis- 
trates did  nut  cariy  the  law  into  effect.  It  was  nevertheleaa  tbeir  duty, 
fhedier  at  n.^sslzes  or  quarter  sessiDus,  to  use  the  full  power  given  them 
by  tbe  law  \  and  because  police  auperviaion  was  not  adequately  enforced 
iniiome  instance,  that  was  no  argument  for  attacking  counties  where 
it  was  folly  carried  out.  The  county  of  Worcester  was  one  where  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  indictable  offenders  had  taken  place, 
cocwtquent,  in  some  measure,  upon  poHce  supervision  having  been 
enfoiced.  He  trusied  that  the  Council  of  the  Association  would  not 
loaa  sig^t  of  the  sugg^estion  of  Lord  Aberdare  in  his  addi^ess^  tliat  a 
ttjsl  commission  might  properly  be  appointed  to  make  inquiries 
i^itiing  a  class  of  offendera  who  required  to  be  more  thoroughjy 
Mi  mill ;  for  the  ap|Jointment  o^  sach  a  eommis^on  would, ^  hu 
bdifived,  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Mr,  Seymour  Tedlon  (JJmpsiield,  Surrey)  testified  to  the  bene- 
Jicifll  effect  of  police  Bupervision  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Prisonerfl 
bad  repeatedly  inquired  of  him  whether  they  could  not,  by  any  means, 
k  relieved  from  it.  They  had  a  dread  of  it.  That  showed  what  eflecfi 
ll  Lul  in  regard  to  their  conduct. 

Mr,  Mumur  Browne  (Salisbury)  thought  Mr,  Serjeant  Cox  must 
kve  misunderstood  a  little  of  whattlie  London  police  had  told  him  with 
regard  to  supervision.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  were  very  great  in  the 
metropoliist ;  but,  for  his  own  partj  he  could  not  help  saying  that  the 
aujKfrintendenta  of  the  iwlice  there,  if  examined  on  the  point,  would 
aat  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Cox  had  gone  in  his  statement  with  regard  to  the 
impofflibility  of  carrying  out  Pupervision  in  London*  When  he  hod 
die  honour  of  preaiding  for  some  years  over  the  Metropolitfm  Committee 
ofDiacharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society j  he  had  under  hia  supervision 
4,000  prisoners.  A  rule  was  then  obsexved,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ootBiniitee,  of  tracing  the  men  who  had  passed  through  their  hands ; 
lad  the  committee  went  over  the  list  once  a  year,  in  order,  if  possiblej 
t&  account  for  all  the  men.  They  could  not  account  for  all^  but 
oeTfirdieless  they  did  succeed  in  tracing,  for  several  years,  a  consider- 
iible  number  of  them.  That  result  was  attained  under  extreme 
jli^raniageSf  for  they  had  only  two  or  three  men  wlio^  in  addition  to 
tli*iir  ordinary  duties,  undertook  this  task  of  making  inquiries,  Th^ 
were  bird  working,  and  well  qualilied  to  do  work  of  that  kind,  for  they 
^  ce  old  policemen.     He  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  metropolitan  police, 

I  thongh  they  might  not  be  able  to  account  for  so  large  a  percentagts 
d  mpi^rv^isees  as  the  police  had  done  in  Gloucester,  still  he  believed 
tliey  would  succeed  with  regard  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  them* 
Anotht^r  circumstance  he  would  mention,  which  might  perhaps  throw 
*ota*!  light  on  the  diffi cullies  standing  in  the  way  of  the  police.     In  the 
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course  of  the  inqtairka  to  wliicli  he  had  referred,  the  eommlttee  W€re 
Btruck  mth  the  fact  tluit  a  krge  number  of  the  men  had  left  London* 
Probably,  that  was  a  common  practice  with  London  criminals,  as  it  wa* 
with  IjOU doners  who  were  not  criminals.     However,  it  appeared  ihafi 
the  London  crimmals  lefl  their  own  homes  In  ^  larger  percentage  than 
criminals  in  other  pkcee,  but  they  could  still  be  traced.     This  man  had  ( 
gone  tci  MancheBler^  tfiat  one  to  Birmingham^  this  to  Liverpool,  and  bc^  ' 
on.     lie  did  think  that  the  police  ought  to  have  some  recognised  and 
regular  method  of  passing  supervisees  from  one  register  to  another.     It 
wuulii   be  a  hardship,  in  many  case«,  to  say  that  a  man  sentenced  to  , 
snpervisjon  shonld  not  go  to  a  particular  coimty  ;  but  when  be 
with  a  good  intention  from  one  county  to  another,  he  thought  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  genei'al  clearing-hoiisei  maintaining  a  sort  ot 
correspond enco  between  the  police  of  one  district  and  another,  the  bookA 
of  one  place  being  handed  over  to  the  other.     It  was  a  great  blot  in  local 
self-government    generally    thut    oomniuiiicatioiis    passed    from    one 
municipality  to  the  other  only  with  extreme  difficulty*     They  seemed 
to  regard  each  other  in  the  light  of  foreigners,  as  if  they  lived  in  dif- 
ferent countries.     The  transmission  of  books  would  be  a  great  ad* 
vantage  in  facilitating  supervision  in  case  of  removals.     That  supers i 
vision  was  a  biu'den  on  a  discharged  prisoner,  he  did  not  believe.    If  it  had 
been  a  serious  hindrance  to  him,  the  fact  must  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  who  worked  the   Dkchaiged  Prisoners^  Aid   Sociedea^^ 
Not  one  of  the  men  under  suporvision,  whotn  he  dealt  with,  had  niadftj 
a  mngle  complaint  as  to  ita  pressing  heavily  upon  them.     Nor  had  nxkjl 
such  complaint  come  from  societies  in  the  country.    If  the  pressure  wera* 
felt  to  any  considerable  extent,  depend  upon  it  the  prisoners  would  scjoo 
try  a  dodge  upon  the  strength  of  it,  and  ciy  out,  ^  We  are  hunted  by 
the  police/    With  regard  to  sentences,  they  ought  to  be  not  only  pr 
sive,  but  progressive  in  a  very  rapid  ratio,  the  third  being  much  \_ 
than  the  first  and  second,  cither  duplicated  or  triplicate,     Ko  Bubje 
required  more  serious  attention  than  sentences  did,  and  he  beUet€ 
that  was  the  right  principle  to  adopt  with  regard  to  them-     A 
system  of  sentence,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  do  more  to  stop  \ 
than  anything  else.     Criminals  dad  not  like  the  notion  of  seven  yean^ 
penal  servitude,  and  they  would  naturally  say  to  themselves,  *  I  mu 
mind  what  I  am  about^  or  I  shall  bo  transported/     A  caution  from  th4 
judge  to  that  effect  must  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  a  prisoner.     Three 
months*  imprisonment  he  cared  httle  for,  but  penal  servitude  he  dreaded- 
Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  iaid  the  only  part  of  the  metropolis 
where   men    without   character    could  get  employment   was  at   the 
London  Docks.     He  had  laboured  among  tliat  class,  and    could  do 
nothing  at  all  without  registering  them  and  keeping  a  constant  com- 
munication with  them  in  the  coimtry,  which  cost  considerable  libotov 
He  was  sure  that  the  police,  by  having  a  supervision  of  such  ch^JM^terB, 
would  confer  an  invaluable  blesdng  upon  the  community,  for  he  was 
quite  of  the  opinion  that,  unless  etringent  measures  were  e^ermsed  by 
the  police  in  that  direction,  ministers  of  religion  could  do  very  little 
real  service  amongst  such  a  degraded  population  as  were  to  be  fouml 
in  St,  George*s-in-the-East. 
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Mr.  BrnwooD  Godlie  (Lewes)  took  exception  to  tLe  statement  of  Mr, 

gcrJtaEt  Cox,  tliat  parents  sometimes  wisbed  to  get  rid  of  their  children 

\^y  baviBg  thi^m  «?ent  to  Tefoniiatoriea  or  industrial  schools,  for  the  sake 

tjf*  enving  tlie  cxjx^nsc  of  clothing  and  educating  them^  At  ttn}*  riite,  in 

IjiigHTB  erperience,  he  had  not  met  with  a  single  case  of  that  kind.  On  the 

ccititraiy,  he  had  met  with  many  cases  of  poor  parents  who  did  uotr 

^ritih  to  get  rid  of  their  cluldrenj  and  the  strength  of  that  feeling  on 

theif  p**rt  operated  as  a  great  safegtiard  against  abuse.     With  regard 

tDt!)e  contribntioiis  by  the  parents  towjirds  the  maintenance  of  their 

cliildneii,  he  feared  Umt  their  collection  was  not  thoroughly  looked 

He  believed  that,  wherever  miigiatratea  took  car^  to  call  upon 

potioe  to  do  their  dtUy  in  this  respect,  the  latter  wowld  keep  a 

look-out  for  Ujc  payments,  and  be  pleased  to  fulfil  the  directioTia 

oftiie  niagistrates.     He  had  himfielf  endeavoured  to  keep  the  police  up 

t0tijelr  work,  in  his  part  of  the  coumxy,  by  reminding  them  of  their 

dtttjj  and  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  purenU  paid  in  their  con* 

tributions  regularly. 

Lord  Abehdahe  wished  to  make  a  statement  which  had  an  im* 
portant  bearing  on  the  remark  of  Mr,  Serjeant  Cox,  that  the  metro- 
plilan  ptflice  had  admitted  to  liim  that^  in  London,  supervision  was 
iKJies*  A  short  time  ago^  when  he  was  preparing  material  for  his 
iddf^if  he  wrote  to  Colonel  H*'ndersou  for  informationp  and  Colonel 
HeDderaon  ^ent  him  the  answers  of  the  sxiperintyndents  of  the  metro- 
poiilan  police  to  various  fjuestions  put  to  themp  Several  of  the  supex- 
iiiteiidenla  gave  their  reasons  for  the  great  decline  that  had  token 
t^ct  in  crime  in  LondoUj  some  giving  one  reason  and  some  another; 
iut  he  remembered  most  distinctly  that  they  especially  referred  to 
il»e*c  Act^,  as  enabling  them  to  keep  down,  very  snccesHfolly,  the 
gaTer  eiabs  of  criwiea, 

iMrs.  AMi^LrA  Lewis  (London),  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the 
feimile  sex,  said  more  tact  was  required  to  deal  with  women  w*ho  were 
cnmiiuds  tJian  with  men.  During  tlie  time  Lord  Aherdare  waa  Home 
Sewetary  *he  received  permission  to  visit  female  prisoner«,  ^rst  at 
Fulham,  and  ueatt  at  Millbank.  She  waB  exceedingly  well  reecivL-d  at 
MiUbaak,  where  she  made  a  long  inspection,  and  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  pains  taken  by  the  ofKciul^,  who  devoted  ihemHeh  ea  to  the 
refomiation  of  women  placed  under  their  care.  Their  devotion  to  the 
work  v^Tis  such  as  to  win  tUe  respect  of  the  prisoners.  Of  tivo  classes  of 
tliat  committifd  against  our  neighbour  and  tlmt  committed 
ourselvas^the  latter  waa  not,  in  her  opinion,  auffieiently 
forward  by  the  teachers  or  care-t;ikera  of  public  morals,  via.^ 
jy,  for,  if  it  were,  much  more  goc^d  won  id  be  done  amongst 
CD,  since  a  woman  generally  committed  crime  alter  she  had  lost 
her  flell- respect.  Women  wanted  self-respect  moi-e  than  men  did,  asid 
iQ  lon^  a;*  the  idea  waa  impressed  on  tbtdr  minds  that  the  possea&iOn  of 
idf-respeet  would  greatly  heJp  to  save  them  irom  crime,  such  teaching 
^d  an  enormona  amount  of  good  for  society  at  large,  because  one  bad 
T^oitian  drew  after  her  many  criminal  men.  With  regard  to  snper vision, 
ihe  thought  Uiat,  to  bring  female  criminals  under  it,  would  be  a  delicate 
Odd  di^cylt  task.     The  dilTerence  between  Kiilbank  and  Fulham  was 
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extraordinary'.  The  faces  of  the  women  were  different  in  their  ex- 
pression ;  indeed,  so  striking  was  the  dissimilarity,  that  she  anxiouly 
sought  for  the  cause  of  it.  First,  she  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of 
those  with  wliom  they  worked.  She  trembled  for  the  women  when 
they  afterwards  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  ix)lice.  She  was 
fully  persuaded  tliat  it  could  be  made  to  operate  as  a  moral  protection 
to  society ;  but  the  police  must  deal  with  them  delicately  and  tenderly. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  think  that,  because  a  woman  was  a  drunkard  or  a 
thief,  or  debased  in  any  way,  she  was  to  be  treated  with  less  tender- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  more  tendemeaL 
Besides,  women  sooner  lost  their  position  in  society  than  men  did,  and 
there  was  more  lost  character  to  be  recovered  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  There  was  a  futiure  work  for  the  good  women  of  our  land,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  that  work  would  produce  an  immense  amount 
of  benefit.  Lord  Aberdare,  in  his  address,  made  a  striking  obser- 
vation, namely,  that,  in  exceedingly  prosperous  times,  crimes  in- 
creased  

Lord  Aberdare  explained.  What  ho  said  was  that  crimes  of 
violence  increased  in  prosperous  times.  'Jeshurim  waxeth  fat  and 
kicketh.' 

Mrs.  Lewis  (in  continuation). — Then,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  so  much  to  eat  and  drink.  Lord  Aberdare  had  raised  a  most 
important  question — If  a  husband  was  pimished,  in  the  way  he  was 
punished,  for  beating  his  wife,  how  was  he  to  live  afterwards  7 

Lord  Aberdare  :  Not  in  the  way  it  is  done,  but  the  way  in  wbidi 
it  is  proposed  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Lewis  went  on  to  say  that  a  great  deal  had  to  be  learned 
with  respect  to  supervision,  and  its  effect  upon  women  criminals.  She 
believed  there  was  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  undetected  crime 
amongst  them,  far  stronger  than  most  people  were  aware  of.  She  was 
confident  that  beneficial  results  would  follow  a  graduated  scale  of  im- 
prisonments, passing  the  prisoners  from  one  prison  to  another,  and 
giving  to  them  a  better  opportunity  of  improvement  by  degrees,  imtil 
they  finally  left  prison  and  were  handed  over  to  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies.  Incentives  should  be  held  out  to  women  criminals  to  regaia 
their  self-reppect,  and  become  honest  once  more. 

]Mr.  Frederic  Hill  (Hampstead)  could  not  but  hope  that  the  tes- 
timony which  had  been  borne  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  polices 
supervision  would  induce  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  to  withdraw  his  denuncia — 
tion  of  the  system.     As  a  member  of  the  society  to  which  Mr.  Murraj^ 
Browne  belonged,  ho  confirmed  his  statement  of  the  result  of  the  in  — 
quirics  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  those  di8charg6c= 
prisoners  who  had  received  aid  from  the  society.     A  little  considera   — 
tion,  he  thought,  would  convince  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  that  supervision  icr 
London  was  not  a  tremendously  hopeless  task.     The  metropolis  wi^^ 
certainly  a  huge  place,  containing  an  immense  population  ;  but  still  a^  — 
wlio  were  acquainted  with  criminal  matters  know  that  the  number  < — ^ 
places   which   were   the   abode   of  criminals   was  exceedingly   smal  M 
There  was  not  one  house  in  a  hundred,  or  500,  about  which  Uie  polic=3 
need  to  trouble  themselves.     As  a  rule,  the  police  knew  very  wef  -— 


tmd  tiio  offeEdcrg  tliejr  were  in  *[uc>ii  of;  anrl,  as  b<i  liad  Deca- 
ff iriy  ycirt  Bgo  to  fihow,  the  number  of  oifendere  was  very  much 
QfiT  tliim  h  WHS  aupposed  to  be.     He  thereibre  fcUonght  that,  with 
tlie  increzised  number  d1'  detective  otBcen  employed  by  Colonel  Hen- 
derson^ be&ides  other  facOities,  there  would  be  no  diSculty  experienced 
ia  oliUiining  in  London  results  equal  to  those  already  secured  in  the 
cotrntty.     There  was  one  instance  he  might  men  I  ion  of  the  influence 
■    whicli  siupervihion  h:Kl  exercised  upon  prisoners  who  were  really  dis- 
H  posed  to  do  well.     Long  before  the    Iaw  directed   that  euperviidou 
^  shouid    bo    provided    Mr»    Cky,    ttje    excellent   chaplain    Ibrmeriy 
at    Preston,    suggested    to    the    nxagiBtrates    a     system     of    &uper- 
vi«ou  for  the  prisoners  there^  and  hi  a  suggestion  was  adopted.     The 
effect  of  the  ex{:j€riment  was  that,  instead  of  their  viewing  BUpervision 
with  Ate rs ion,  the  weJl-dispoaed  prisoners  looked  ujkju  it  as  a  veiy 
great  advantage,  for  it  offered  them  facilities  for  obtaining  employment 
cm  leaving   prison*     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Murray  Browne  that  the 
pet iods  of  impri3onment;  should  rapidly  increase.     If  it  was  found  that 
one  peTiod  was  not  sufficient^  tlien  ijistead  of  simply  repeating  the  same 
degree  of  punishment,  it  fehould  be  rapidly  increased  where  there  was 
m  hit  hope  of  the   prisoner's   moiiiiE    reformation*     As  to   persons 
knewingly  harbouring  thieves,  the  bill  originally   prepared  by  Lord 
Aberdare  was  unfortunately  altered  in   the  House  of  Lordu  go  as  to 
aaiterijilly  impair  that  pariicidar  provisioa  in  it.     Ho  etili   Uiought 
tliftt  if  those   persons  who  knowingly  harbomed  thieves  or  received 
goods  under  su^picioua  circumstances  were  more  vigorously  dealt  with 
hy  tbe  iiillietion  of  a  longer  period  of  imprisonment,  and   if  also  those 
who  acted  as  criminal  *  captains  ^  were  put  down,  the  consequence  of 
B  provision  of  that  character  would  probably  be  a  material  reduction 
in  tlie  number  of  offenders,  and  thus  render  tiuperviaiou  a  very  easy 
iMtter,     With  regard  to  the   objection   of  ^Ir.  Serjeant  Cox  that  a 
temptation  was  held  out  to  tiie  dishoueat  and  negligent  parent  to  get 
bia  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  tho 
OEsibility  and  burden  of  supporting  it^  he  would  point  out  that  the 
ative  of  imprisonment  entailed  no  such  respoimbility  upon  the 
jwrentt     Ho  was  one  of  the  first,  he  believed,  to  call  attention  to  tho 
gn^l  importance  of  this  parental  reBpousibility  j  and  it  wa^  now  en- 
^rced  to  a  much   greater  extent  than   before »     He  was  still  of  the 
opinion  that  tlie  responsibility  should  be  vigorously  enlorced,  and  that 
parent  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from  i£  bj  letting  his  child 
'  to  a  prison  instead  of  an  industriat  schooh 

^e  Right  Hon,  Sir  Waltek  CitOFTON,  in  reply,  skid  he  preferred 
rely  upon  tlie  reporti  made  by  the  lat©  Sir  Bichard  Mayne  and  by 
>l43njel  Henderson,  both  of  whom  agreed  that  the  operation  of  the 
rsttm  of  supervidon  had  been  satisfactory,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  wished 
t.<i  be  conipbte  in  it^  application,  and  held  that  it  could  not  be  applied 
he  very  dum  who  required  it  most.  The  whole  point  of  his  paper 
i  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  supervision  of  habitual 
ftilialH  perfeet,  and  diat^  with  a  view  to  its  being  carried  out  in  its 
^t^gritj%  the  legister  must  be  uiado  elficient  That  would  be  a  ftep  in 
jfc^  light  direction,  and  at  the  eame  time  it  would  give  effect  to  the 
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disability  clauses,  more  especially  the  seventh.  It  could  not  be  done 
vritbout  expense,  he  admitted ;  but  he  reminded  objectors  of  how 
much  money  had  been  expended  in  sending  criminals  to  Westeni 
Australia,  and  contended  that  parsimony  was  out  of  place  in  such  an 
important  matter.  He  called  attention  to  the  saving  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  supervision  for  transportation.  He  agreed  with  Lord 
Aberdare  as  to  the  great  value  of  police  supervision.  He  had,  howevar, 
always  advocated  a  systematic  combination  with  benevolent  agendw 
such  as  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  It  would  be  a  retrograde  movement 
if  England  decided  not  to  continue  supervision,  since  the  meamrea 
taken  by  Switzerland,  and  those  contemplated  by  France,  were  ia 
favour  of  the  system.  The  German  Minister's  circular,  on  the  intiodne* 
tion  of  the  new  penal  code,  contained  an  expression  of  the  yiews  whidk 
Germany  entertained  on  the  subject: — 'The  Minister  expects  tlie 
police  to  direct  all  their  powers  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire  that  thej 
may  not,  by  untimely  and  inconsiderate  exercise  of  supervision,  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  released  prisoners  who .  strive  to  obtaio 
or  secure  an  honest  livelihood.'  Sir  Walter  urged  the  importance  of 
making  the  fourteenth  clause  of  the  Prevention  of  Grime  Act,  1871,  by 
which  the  children  of  habitually  criminal  women  may  be  sent  to 
industrial  schools,  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Browne,  Sir  Walter  said  it  was  a  Treasury  rule  thit 
children  at  industrial  schools  would  not  be  paid  for  under  six  years  of  age. 

Lord  Abebdare  said  he  believed  the  real  meaning  of  that  rule  vai^ 
that  the  industrial  training  of  a  child  could  only  properly  begin  at  u 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Babwick  Baker  (Gloucester),  in  replying,  expressed  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  would,  at  least,  withdraw  his  statement  that 
police  supervision  in  Gloucestershire  went  on  well  because  all  the 
criminals  there  were  of  the  accidental  class,  and,  therefore,  no  difficallj 
arose  in  following  them  up,  except  poachers.  That  exception,  hfr 
feared,  indicated  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  had  not  had  much  experieoee 
of  poachers  at  Hendon,  or  elsewhere,  or  he  would  have  known  that 
police  supervision  could  not  be  got  to  apply  to  them.  If  in  counti» 
police  supervision  to  a  limited  extent  was  to  be  accounted  for  bj  the 
fact  of  there  being  only  a  few  professional  criminals,  he  supposed, 
therefore,  a  large  number  of  professionals  existed  where  a  great  deal  of 
supervision  was  exercised.  Now,  in  Gloucestershire,  just  about  ibor 
times  the  number  of  sentences  were  given  to  men  with  supervision,  as 
compared  with  any  other  county.  So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  woe 
all  accidental  criminals,  and  none  professional,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  fom:  times  as  many  professionals  as  in  any  other  county  in 
proportion.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  did  not  expect  him  to- 
swallow  both  of  those  conclusions. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  inquired  how  it  happened,  if  Gloucester  was  siicS= 
a  model  county,  that  there  were  four  times  as  many  persons  convicted 
twice  as  in  any  other  county. 

Mr.  Baker  had  never  heard  of  :my  judge  or  chairman  in  any  countjSS 
who  sentenced  all  second  convictions,  or  sentenced  anything  like  the  ful — 
number,  to  supervision.     Indeed,  he  had  hardly  heard  of  any  othei^ 
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nty  where  the  diairman  or  judges  sentenced  beyond  a  very  small 
portion  to  giip^rvisioB,  Certainly,  in  Glouceater^ire,  they  did  not 
sentence  all  the  second  convictioiis  to  superviflion*  There  were  very 
few  priaaners  brought  up  for  trial  there  whose  history,  for  at  legist  twa 
jeara,  was  not  kno\im  to  the  police.  The  career  of  more  than  o0e 
half  of  them  was  known  for  about  five  j'esra,  and,  in  the  case  of  many,  for 
a  much  longer  period.  The  magistrates  were  rather  careful  as  to 
haTing  previous  convictionfi  included  in  the  indictments ;  but  he  inust 
aay  that  he  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  of  every  chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  following  the  excellent  authority  of  Mr,  Beijeant  Cox 
in  that  respect 

Mr.  Alsageh  Hill  (London)  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  of 
■upervision  was  one  which  would  not  admit  of  settlement  by  a  short 
diacossion.  Ho  felt  strongly  that  police  supervisiou  was  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  society  generally,  and  its  infliction  was  Co 
the  criminal  a  far  worse  penalty  than  imprisonment  itaeli'.  It  was 
impossible  to  ejiaggerate  the  amount  of  deteriorated  hibour  produced 
by  this  meddling  on  the  part  of  the  policCi  He  might  point  with  some 
piride  to  our  colonieF?,  where  a  large  commercial  ay  stem  had  been  built 
up,  chiefly  by  criminals  or  by  their  descendants.  He  deprecated  the 
plan  adopted  in  tliis  country,  of  taking  *  budding  blackguards  '  out  of 
the  slums  of  London  and  placing  them  in  indiLstrial  homes ;  because  that 
process  tended  to  diminish  the  quality  of  labour.  Only  a  lew  of  theae 
budding  blackguards  were  tidten  in  hand  at  first,  but  now  it  was  a 
maUer  of  congratulation  oa  the  part  of  the  people  who  showed  an 
interest  in  them,  that  the  schools  now  contained  iiom  1,500  to  2,000; 
audifitwas  proposed  to  take  these  budding  blackguards  and  plant 
them  in  the  soil  of  industrial  life,  it  was  said,  *  Oh  no,  they  must  be 
looked  at  through  the  glass  case  of  pliUanthropy  for  a  while,'  Then^ 
possibly  after  scjme  years  of  industrial  life,  they  turned  out  exceedingly 
bad  general  servants.  Ho  contended  that  this  trading  with  incipient 
bkckguardism  would  end  in  the  deR'ri oration  of  hibc'ur.  His  daily 
«aqieri0nc6  of  the  qualities  of  the  various  classes  of  Inborn:  convinced 
him  that  the  industrial  school  did  not  produce  the  sort  of  stuff  out  of 
which  the  industry  of  England  had  been  made.  Therefore,  he  could 
not  express  too  strongly  his  own  individual  opinion  that  the  industrial 
fichool  was  not  tending  to  develop  industrial  life  in  thin  country. 
Supervifflon  reminded  him  of  the  folly  of  continually  taking  plants  out 
of  the  ground  to  see  how  they  were  growing.  It  ivaa  one  of  the  most 
CFuel  forms  of  continuous  penalty  which  modern  civilisation  had  ever 
witnessed.  Therefore,  be  hoped  everybody  would  aaaiat  !um  in  con- 
dinning  thii  continual  vivisection* 

Lord  Abesdaee  expressed  disapproval  of  the  cynical  tone  of  the  last 
speaker,  who  attributed  the  deterioration  of  labour  to  the  enormous 
anml^r  of  children  taken  from  the  industrial  schools  or  reformatories, 
whether  supported  by  the  State,  or  voluntary  agencies.  According  to 
a  adculation  of  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  the  proportion  was  18,000  of  these 
children  to  2,000,000  properly  brought  up.  Surely  the  effect  of  tho 
former  number  upon  tlie  latter  could  not  be  considerable.  For  several 
y^Ts  there  had  been  no  increase  of  reformatories^  and  the  ay  stem  bad 
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been  carefully  applied.  If  the  number  had  been  180,000  instead  of 
18,000,  then  the  question  might  have  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories  had  stopped  from  vice  those  who  were  plann- 
ing headlong  into  it.  With  regard  to  supervision  the  assumption  in 
the  speech  which  thej  had  just  heard  was  that  eveiy  policeman  was 
constxmtly  exercising  it  upon  every  criminal.  He  wished  to  remove 
that  impression.  What  criminals,  subject  to  supervision,  had  to  do 
was,  to  report  themselves  to  die  superintendent  of  the  police,  or  else  get 
some  respectable  person  to  go  and  tell  him  where  they  were ;  or  ue 
same  information  might  be  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  If  there  was  any  reason  why  a  man  should 
not  make  his  appearance  at  the  police  station,  the  difficulty  could  bi 
easily  met  by  the  representative  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  a  cleigyman,  or  some  other  respectable  person  being  prepared 
to  account  ibr  him.  That  was  a  complete  answer  to  the  assumptka 
that  every  policeman  was  constantly  dogging  the  footsteps  uf  a  dii- 
chai^ged  prisoner  under  a  sentence  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  offered  a  word  of  explanation.  He  wished  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  as  having  said  that  police  supervision  was  a  bad 
thing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  it  would  be  of  enormous  ad- 
vantage, if  only  carried  out.  What  he  aimed  at  was,  the  adoption  of 
means  to  make  supervision  effectual. 

Colonel  Du  Came  (the  chairman)  said  the  Section  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  for  having  thrown  life  into  a  discussion,  which, 
but  for  his  observations,  would  not  have  brought  out  so  many  aigumeuti 
on  the  subject ;  and  if  he  was  not  already  converted  it  was  not  ftr 
want  of  arguments  that  had  been  brought  against  him.  There  mt^ 
however,  a  half-way  house,  by  which  he  might  be  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment with  those  who  had  differed  from  his  views.  There]  were  two 
branches  of  supervision  sometimes  mixed  together,  viz.,  that  of  following 
up  criminals  to  where  they  go,  and  that  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
police  over  those  criminals,  when  found.  He  agreed,  and  most  people 
agreed  that  these  presumptions  of  guilt  and  these  special  powers  might 
very  justly  and  properly  be  brought  against  the  criminal — that  they 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  innocent  men  who  had  been 
prosecuted  -and  shown  up  as  bad  chnractera.  They  were  bad  characten^ 
and  it  was  only  just  and  proper  that  their  employer  should  know  it; 
and  that  they  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  knowing  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  great  difficulties  in  following  up  criminals  in 
their  career.  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  admitted  that  could  be  done  in 
sparsely  populated  places,  but  held  it  to  be  impossible  in  the  metropolis 
But  then,  some  parts  were  less  densely  populated  than  others,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  all  agree  that,  in  half  of  the  metropolis  police 
supervision  might  be  fairly  improved.  With  regard  to  the  others,  no 
improvement  could  be  expected  until  the  magistrates  made  use  of  the 
powers  given  them  ;  nor  until,  at  all  events,  the  results  were  brought 
together  in  quarterly  or  annual  returns,  so  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
where  and  how  the  system  failed. 
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Hliat  Improvements  m^e    Jiow  required   in   the    Treatment   qf 
Prisoners   in    Comitt/    and   Borough    Gaols.      Bj  J.  T, 
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discussioTi  is  one  of  great  public 
X  interest.  And  whether  we  consider  it  aa  affecting  the 
treatment  upon  sound  principles  of  the  criminala  confined  in 
the  priBons,  or  the  cost  of  their  incarceration  there,  the  subject 
deserrea  every  jjossible  attention.  The  Prison  Actj  1865, 
which  gave  the  outlines  of  an  improved  system  of  prison 
discipline  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  House  of 
Lords'  Committee  of  1863^  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  nine  yearSj  and  under  it  no  doubt  much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  treatment  of  our  criminals  in  the  County  and 
Borough  Prison.s,  Many  inadequate  prisons  have  been  closed ; 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  due  separation  of  prisoners* 
and  regulations  issued  for  the  proper  supply  of  certificated 
cells ;  *  hard  labour '  has  been  defined,  and  power  given  to 
the  Home  Secretary  to  withhold  the  Treasury  grants  from 
gtich  prisons  as  are  not  provided  with  proper  appliances  for 
imfarcing  ^hard  labour;*  an  improved  scale  of  dietary  has 
been  generally  adopted ;  and  the  use  of  the  plank-bed  without 
mattress  has  been  pennitted, 

At  the  present  time,  then,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to 
show  throughout  the  country  a  good  and  efficient  system  of 
jmson  discipline.  Is  such  the  case  ?  I  fear  not.  For,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done,  there  is  still  such  a  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners  as  seriously  to 
affect  the  repression  of  crime.  In  1870  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
speaking  of  the  Irish  system  of  prison  discipline,  said ;  *  The 
County  and  Borough  Oaols  of  that  country  still  remain,  for 
the  greater  part,  unrefonned,  and  present  a  state  of  things 
which  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  contemplate^  but  which  cannot 
much  longer  he  allowed  by  the  Government  to  continue.' 
The  same  language  might  be  applied  with  almost  equal  justice 
to  the  prison  training  of  Great  Britain*  In  one  prison  you 
may  find  strictly  penal  labour  carried  out  during  the  whole 
sentence,  an  absence  of  all  industrial  employment,  and  no  effort 
to  assist  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge*  In  another  prison  you 
msLf  see  the  criminal  treated  on  a  progressive,  and  more 
sa^sfactory,   system,  commencing  with  penal  labour  at  the 
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outset^  rising  by  good  conduct  to  industrial  labour  as  the 
sentence  advances,  and  ending  with  an  '  Aid  Society '  to  assiat 
him  on  his  liberation.  In  some  prisons  you  find  a  daily  average 
of  I5  3,  5y  or  6  prisoners  only ;  in  others,  you  find  at  least  1,000 
prisoners  daily  under  treatment.  In  one  prison  you  may  see 
strict  separation ;  in  another,  overcrowded  cells,  and  assocjatioii 
of  the  worst  kind. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  ?  Before  venturing  to  make  any  suggestions,  I  wooli 
first  call  attention  to  (1)  the  number  of  the  County  and 
Borough  Prisons  in  Great  Britain,  (2)  their  costy  (3)  the 
prisoners  incarcerated  within  them,  and  (4)  their  treatment 

I.  As  to  the  number  of  County  and  Borough  Prisom: 
There  are  115  such  prisons  in  England,  and  51  m  Scotland 
Many  of  these  prisons,  however,  are  unwortliy  of  being  daaei 
as  fit  places  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Taking  tlie 
average  daily  number  of  prisoners  durmg  the  last  five  yean,  I  j 
find  that  there  were  17  prisons  in  Englfuid  and  4  in  Scotland 
where  the  average  was  between  30  and  50  ;  17  prisons  it 
England  and  14  in  Scotland  where  the  average  was  betweoi 

10  and  30;  and  8  prisons  in  England  and  30  in  Scotland  whoe 
the  average  was  under  10.     Yet  in  these  small  prisons,  iHiick 
are  neither  deterrent  nor  reformatory  in  their  effects,  many  of 
our  criminals  have  to  undergo  long  terms  of  imprisonnMDt 
Captain  Craigie,  in  his  Local  Taxation  Address,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  same  subject.  He  says:  'In  14  different  English 
prisons  there  was  last  year  a  daily  average  never  exceeding  IS 
prisoners  each,  and  in  some  instances  3,  6,  or  7  only.    In 
Scotland  matters  are  stiQ  worse,  for  there  excessive  decentrali- 
sation produces  16  prisons,  each  with  a  daily  average  oft 
single  prisoner.    But  even  in  England,  what  waste  of  power  ii 
involved  in  cases  where  the  prison  officials  equal  the  whok 
prisoners  in  confinement,  or  where  9  officers  keep  watch  offf 

1 1  captives ;  or  what  room  for  reform  may  there  not  be  in  t 
system  which  maintains  a  staff  of  72  persons  in  13  prisons  to 
look  after  94  prisoners  ? '  Captain  Powell  also  refers  in  stronr 
terms  to  the  state  of  several  small  prisons  in  his  district  Cff 
Kirkintilloch  he  says:  'No  labour  has  been  performed.  Hie 
keeper  and  matron,  who  are  the  only  staff,  are  so  badly  piid 
that  the  former  is  compelled  to  get  daily  employment  awij 
from  the  prison,  the  prison  being  left  in  sole  charge  of  ilie 
matron.' 

What  a  parody  is  this  on  an  efficient  system  of  pri«m 
discipline  ? 

The  remedy  is  clear.      The   time  has    arrived   for  the 
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tit6  to  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  our  criminals  after 
conviction.,  and  consequently  to  be  entrusted  witli  sufficient 
power  to  consolidate  the  present  prison  system, 

IL  As  to  the  cost  of  the  C aunty  and  Borough  Prisons :  The 
total  ordinary  cost  of  these  prisons  in  England  was,  in  1873f 
502,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2B/,  6s.  Id.  per  prisoner.  An 
inftlp^B  of  the  Prison  Inspector's  Reports  for  this  year  affords 
such  ^rtriking  comparisons  in  the  cost  of  the  prisons  as  to  show 
the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  system  of  prison  administration* 
At  Salford,  the  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner,  after  deducting 
profits  of  his  lahour,  was  10^,  5s,  Bd, ;  at  Preston  it  was 
14«.  11</.  ;  whilst  at  Lincoln  County  Prison  the  average 
€06t  was  114/-  4*.  lOd,  per  prisoner,  at  Rutland  104/,  17 s  Bd*^ 
tud  at  five  Scotch  prisons  over  1 00/.  per  prisoner.  Of  course 
ihese  latter  are  small  prisons,  but  the  cost  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  contract  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pridonerB  in  some  large  and  properly  administered  prison  than 
to  continue  the  present  inefficient  system.  Again ,  the  County 
Prison  at  Leicester  costs  49/.  IS.^f.  ^tf.  per  prisoner,  while  the 
Borough  Prlsonj  with  an  equal  average  of  prisoners,  costs 
27/,  ISs.  2d. ;  and  at  Nottingham,  Capt  Powell  says,  *  the 
County  still  retains  its  ill-constructed  prison,  with  a  daily 
average  of  only  25  prisoners,  costing  nearljr  47/.  each  a  year, 
tiiongh  there  is  a  well-constructed  prison  in  the  same  town 
irith  about  70  vacant  celk,' 

Can  any  one  deny  that  our  present  prison  system  is  not 
only  inefficient  but  costli/  f 

III,  As  to  the  prisoners  in  the  County  and  Borough  Prisons  : 
The  number  of  criminals  passing  through  these  prisons  in 
England  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  about  158,000,  leaving 
4m  average  of  17,000  prisoners  under  daily  treatment  Owing, 
lowever,  to  the  large  number  of  commitments  for  short  terms 
of  imprisonment,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  prisonera  are  ever  brought  under  any  effective  system  of 
prison  tniining.  For  inatancBj  out  of  92,000  prisoners  con- 
victed summarily  in  1873,  65,389  were  imprisoned  for  one 
month  and  under,  while  only  95  were  sentenced  for  more  than 
six  months.  And  out  of  8,558  prisoners  passing  through  Salford 
Prison  last  year,  6,300  were  for  periods  of  one  month  and  under, 
and  only  350  were  for  more  than  six  months.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  worse  in  our  present  prison  system  than  the  useless 
Tepetition  of  short  sentences  on  inveterate  old  offenders-  In  a 
report  issued  by  the  City  Justices  of  Manchester,  in  1872, 
they  gay:  *Out  of  149  prisoners  committed  to  prison  during 
one  weekj  83  had  been  previously  in  prison  835  times,     One 
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female  had  been  committed  63  times — viz.  30  for  being  drunk, 
20  as  a  prostitute^  11  for  offences  against  the  Police  Act,  and 
once  for  felony.  For  these  offences,  she  was  imprisoned  9 
times  for  three  days,  12  times  for  seven  days,  33  times  for 
fourteen  days,  and  9  times  for  one  month.' 

Surely  such  a  system  neither  deters  nor  reforms,  and  calls 
for  legislative  interference.  Cumulative  punishments  seem  to 
be  the  only  remedy. 

IV.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  Prisoners :  By  section  34  of 
Schedule  1  of  the  Prison  Act,  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  is  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  of  the  first  class  during  the 
first  3  months  of  his  sentence  for  such  number  of  hours  not 
more  than  10,  nor  less  than  6,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Justices,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  to  be  kept 
at  hard  labour  of  the  first  class,  except  where  the  Justices 
substitute,  during  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  hard  labour 
of  the  second  class  for  that  of  the  first  class.  Under  this  power, 
therefore,  a  criminal  under  sentence  for  two  years'  hard  labour 
could,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices,  have  in  one  prison  only 
three  months'  hard  labour  of  the  first  class  for  six  hours,  and  in 
another  prison  ten  hours'  hard  labour  of  the  same  class  for  the 
whole  two  years  of  his  sentence,  irrespective  of  his  conduct. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  great  injustice,  and  is  contraiy 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Prison  Act.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  the  number  of  hours  during  which  hard  labour  of  the 
first  class  should  be  worked,  be  defined  by  statute.  Judging 
from  the  practice  in  the  majority  of  prisons,  as  shown  by  Sir 
John  Kennaway's  Return,  I  think  six  hours  daily  would  be  a 
satisfactory  time,  with  the  proviso  that  industry  and  good  con- 
duct have  been  duly  recorded  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  By 
this  means  greater  uniformity  would  be  attained. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  subject  of  Penal  Labour  (i.e.  hard 
labour  of  the  first  class),  about  which,  I  fear,  there  has  been 
much  misapprehension.  There  are  some  who  would  abolish 
the  penal  stage  altogether  from  the  system,  as  degrading  to  the 
criminal.  There  are  others  who  would  insist  on  industrial 
employments  during  the  whole  sentence.  I  think  the  advo- 
cates of  both  sides  are  wrong.  For  penal  labour,  as  carried 
out  under  the  Prison  Act,  is  not  of  so  degrading  a  character  as 
is  supposed.  In  some  prisons,  no  doubt,  the  labour  is  aimless^ 
consisting  of  the  tread  wheel,  crank,  or  shot  drill;  but  in 
many  others  the  treadwheel  and  crank  are  applied  to  some 
useful  purposes,  and  many  varieties  of  severe  industrial  work 
are  now  classed  as  hard  labour  of  the  first  class.  A  reference 
to  the  Inspector's  Eeports  will  show  that  the  Home  Secretary 
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lias  been  gradually  extending  the  Trarbties  of  penal  labour,  m 
we  now  find  rope-beatingj  mat-making  with  heavy  loonij  mat- 
making  with  heavy  beater,  pumping  and  grindinf^  corn ,  platting 
€Oir  yanis,  weaving  cocoa  matting,  iron  nut  making,  weaving 
carpets,  sawing  w^ood,  coopers'  work^  and  ^mitlia'  work  included 
in  the  term  *  hard  labour '  of  the  first  class. 

And  I  believe  that  by  associating  industrial  employment  in 

I  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  as  a  privilege  to  be  earned,  the  more 

I  severe  forms  of  labour  may  be  used  as  a  lever  by  which  greater 

TtKilte  may  be  obtained  from  their  industry-     As  an  example 

of  this,  Sal  ford  prison  may  be  referred  to,  where  by  means  of 

the  tread  wheel,  used  as  a  lever  for  industrial  task  work,  and 

upon  which  every  pnBoner  sentenced  to  hard  labour  undergoes 

a  pfoportionate  part  of  his  sentence,  no  less  than  6/,  6 5,  3rf, 

per  prisoner  was  obtained  last  year  as  earnings  by  an  average 

of  916  prisoners.     But  I  prefer  to  quote  the  wide  experience 

of  Sit  Walter  Crofton,  who  says :    '  I   have  minutely  watched 

the  effect  of  imprisonment  with  and  without  the  penal  stage 

upon  individuals  for  many  years.     By  at  once  placing  the 

prisouer  at  ordinary  industrial  work,  he  has  failed  to  appre- 

mte  industry  as  a  privilege.' 

While,  then,  I  would  retain  the  penal  stage  in  the  system, 
I  would  ahorten  the  period  from  three  months  to  one  manth, 
mi  thus  allow  a  prisoner  to  earn  the  privilege  of  being  put  to 
industrial  work  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  sentence  than  at 
jir^ent  In  support  of  this  change,  I  may  state  that  I  made  m 
similar  proposal  in  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Prison  Bill 
in  1865^  and  should  have  succeeded  in  carrying  it,  had  not  one 
member  of  the  committee,  who  was  favourable,  walked  out  of 
the  room  to  prevent  the  Government  being  placed  in  a  minority. 
I  would  als€v^  during  the  last  month  of  every  sentence  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  permit  a  prisoner  by  good  conduct  to  earn 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  modified  prison  dress,  and  of  partis 
clpating  in  the  earnings  of  the  work  In  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  beyond  the  walls  of  the  prison 
is  almost  as  important  as  that  of  their  treatment  within,  and 
tMs  has  been  illustrated  by  the  legiRlation  in  aid  of  Discharged 
Prisoners  Societies,  of  which  there  are  already  upwards  of  thirty 
ia  operation.  Prisoners  and  the  public  have  cause  to  be 
tk&nEAil  for  the  establishment  of  these  institutions^  and  I  trust 
tte  time  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  a  *  refuge  *  of  that 
character  in  connection  with  every  prison,  or  at  least  with 
*  certain  number  of  them  in  every  district-  I  would  give 
power  to  the  Justices  to  establish  ^em,  as  part  of  prison  ex- 
penditure, wherever  voluntary  effort  failed  to  supply  the  want. 
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Before  I  conclude^  let  me  give  a  few  short  extracts  which  I 
have  received  from  Thomas  Dickins,  Esq.,  respecting  some 
foreign  prisons  which  he  lately  visited. 

*  Gramatelli  at  Portici. — A  convict  prison  for  long,  and 
life  imprisonment — about  300  convicts  in  chains ;  for  the  first 
two  years  they  are  attached  in  couples,  a  chain  round  the 
waist  and  one  leg  of  each,  and  another  chain  to  link  them 
together.  They  are  separated  at  the  end  of  two  years,  pro* 
vided  their  conduct  has  been  good.  Their  employment  is 
quarrying,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring,  and  they  are  allowed  t 
portion  of  their  earnings. 

*  St.  Michele  at  Rome. — The  prison  contains  250  prisoners, 
has  separate  cells,  very  little  discipline,  no  compulsory  labour, 
and  very  noisy.  One  prisoner  had  been  fifteen  months  awiut- 
ing  his  triaL 

*  H  Murate  at  Florence. — About  430  prisoners,  sleep  in 
separate  cells,  but  work  in  association.  The  employments  are 
colouring,  tailoring,  printing,  compositing,  cabinet  work,  basket 
making,  &c.  The  punishments  are,  not  being  allowed  to  work, 
low  diet,  and  solitary  confinement.  Compositors  learn  their 
trade  in  three  to  four  months,  and  on  leaving  prison  earn  finom 
four  to  six  francs  per  day. 

'  As  compared  with  our  new  English  prisons,  the  foreign 
prisons  are  very  inferior  in  government,  order,  discipUae, 
cleanliness,  and  sanitary  arrangements ;  but  with  reference  to 
industrial  labour  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  Our 
system  may  be  more  deterrent,  but  perhaps  not  so  reformatoij. 
The  classification  is  better  than  ours,  there  being  separate 
prisons  for  women,  cliildreu,  and  untried  prisoners.' 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  K)llowing  amendments 
in  our  present  prison  system : — 

More  central  power,  the  abolition  of  the  small  prisons,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  moderately-sized  prisons  where  prac- 
ticable. 

Sentences  to  be  cumulative. 

Penal  labour  to  be  exacted  only  for  six  hours  daily 
during  the  first  month  of  a  sentence,  if  the  prisoner's  indoatiy 
and  good  conduct  have  been  satisfactory. 

All  penal  and  industrial  labour  to  be  tasked,  and  the  pri — 
soner  to  have  the  privilege  of  earning  a  portion  of  the  profits 
of  his  labour  during  the  last  month  of  a  sentence  exceedinps 
six  months. 

The  use  of  the  plank-bed  ^vithout  mattress  to  be  compulsory' 
in  all  prisons  during  the  first  month  of  a  sentence. 

The  promotion  of  Refuges  or  Aid  Societies  for  prisoners. 
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The  RigLt  Hon.  Str  Walter  Crofton  thougbt  it  was  their  duty, 
be&>re  considering  the  Prison  Act  of  1865s  to  recall  the  state  of  things 
yrliich  esciste^  prior  to  that  measure,  because,  otherwise,  they  could 
not  do  juBtice  to  it.     Previoiis  to  the  pat^ng  of  the  Act  in  question , 
eepaiation  was,  in  a  larga  number  of  the  eotinty  and  borough  gaok, 
impost bk  with  regard  to  sentences  of  hard  kbour  \  tiie  manner  in 
whjch    they  were    caiTied   out    depended   in   some   caaea   upon    the 
definiiion  of  the  governor  of  the  prison.     For  instance,  a   labourer 
convicted  for  the  iiret  time  might  be  placed  on  the  treadwhed,  while 
.er  priBonear*  though  a  great  rogue^  might  be  placed  on  the  fatigues 
le  pfiaon,  eimply  because  he  was  a  very  handy  sort  of  fellow.     The 
of   1665  had  remedied  the  mutter  with   regard  to   separation, 
for  now  there  was  scarcely  a  prisoa   without  means  for  steparation. 
Th^re  were  some  prisons  requiring  the  neees8ary  aiccommodadon,  bat 
tiiey  were  in  process  of  alteration,  so  that  the  Act  had  already  done 
iDAtcml  good  in  that  respect.     The  same  measure  had  also  deJined 
hard  kbour,  and  made  it  imperative  that  all  those  who,  according  to 
meflical  opLoion,  were  fit  to  undergo  the  punishment  should  be  subject 
to  hard  labour.     It  had  likewise  preventetl  men  from  being  placed  on 
the  fatigues  of  the  prison,  except  where  industry  and  good  conduct 
iftDrited  that  employinent ;    for,  aa  everybody   knew,  it  was  a  great 
wiflxation  and  favour  to  be  placed  on  the  fatigues.     He  mainly  con- 
curred in  Mr.  Hibbert^s  statements  and  recommendations*     A  great  deal 
of  misip]>rchen^on  had  prevailed  for  years  past  with  reference  to  the 
coarse  adopted  by  the  Home  Office  on  the  subject  of  hard  labour. 
Pftnlt  had  been  found  with  the  Home  Office  for  insisting  upon  unproduc- 
ate  labour  during  the  first  three  montlis  of  sentences  for  hard  labour. 
The  whole  onns  was  cast  upon  that  department*     Nothing  could  bo 
mora  nnjujst.    With  regard  to  the  definition  of  hard  laboiu*,  Sir  George 
Grey  Jiad  Mr,  Baring  (now  Lord  Northbrook )  took  considerable  pains 
to  ^certain  for  themselves  by  inqtiiry  in  the  different  gaols  what  could 
mSly  be  called  hard  labour     They  referred  the  question  to  a  medical 
atmmitteej  and  that  committee  reported  tiiat  hard  kbour  ahould  be 
that  which  qiuckened  the  breath  and  opened  the  pores.     However,  the 
Government  eventually  enacted  certain    definitions,    by  reference   to 
wliicb  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  insist  upon  unproductive  labour, 
M  kd  b«en  charged  against  the  Home  Office.     The  Act  diyided  hard 
iibomr  into  two  dashes.     Mr.  Hibbert  had  mmitioned  from  forty  to 
%■  diFea'ent  descriptioni  of  hard  labour  of  the  first  class,  and  aJl 
tmding  to  iudustiy.     It  was  also  evident  by  the  circular  issued  firom 
the  Home  Office  on  March  23,  1866,  that   the  suggestions  sent  to 
TWdng  justiceB  absolutely  gave  a  rough   outline    of  a   progreaaiire 
*fatem  of  prison   discipline,  wliich  could   be   carried  out  under  the 
*^tutc*     Therefore  the  Home  Office  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  insisting 
^p^rt  penal  labour  to  the  bitter  end.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hibbert  that 
^^  permissive  power,  given   to   magistrates  under  the  19th  and  34th 
^laaes,  was  a  great  blot  in  the  Act,  and  he  must  condemn  the  want  of 
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UBiformity  that  was  rendered  possible  by  the  operation  of  a  power! 
that  kmd.      In   the  casu  of  a  sentence  of  two  years'  hard  labour  j 
jirisoner  craiJd  be  kept  in  one  gaol  on  the  tread  wheel  for  ten  houim  dsk 
tbronghoQt  tbe  two  years,  whilst  in  another  gaol  a  person  need  odIjt  1 
kept  at  penal  labour  for  six  honrs  a  day  during  the  first  three  i 
of  his  sentence.     That,  in  bis  opinion,  was  rank  injustice,  and  be  lioped 
that  aome  preeaure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Home  Offioe, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  speedy  remedy.     Aa  to  plank-beds,  there  waa  aa 
IncoDsisteocy  which  ought  to  be  set  right,  for  they  were  UEed  in  noma 
gaok  and  not  in  others*    They  could  be  introduced  at  any  period  d 
the  sentence,  or  even  for  the  whole  of  it,     Plaak  beds  were  certaiiilj 
of  great  service  in  c«isea  where  the  medical  men  th ought  the  piiaoaew 
might  be  placed  upon  them,  but  surely  tbey  ought  to  be  ua^,  noi  at 
tiie  end  nor  at  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  but  at  the  commenc 
It  had  been  recommended  that  plank  bedn  should  be  brou 
jieqiugttjoTi  at  the  end,  but  that,  in  his  opinion ,  was  when 
nearly  done  with  the  criminal ,  aud  ali  the  reformatory  inHueoo^  wa 
caftising.      The  proposal  was  opposed  to  tlie  principle  of   prog 
Improvement.       With  respect    lo    the  Scotch    prisons,  a    g&a^ 
presaifc,  who  had  been  an  inspector  there  for  many  yeara,  would  be  par-" 
ticularly  horrified  to  learn  tliat,  not  only  was  the  present  diseipline  bad^ 
but  that  females  were  employed,  in  a  large  number  of  the  prisonn*  en 
crank  labour.     The  Prisons  Act,  1865,  did  not  apply  either  to  tiio 
Scotch  or  to  the  Irish  prisons.     The  latter  were  in  many  caaea  aa  Uii 
as  thc^y  could  possibly  be.     A  large  number  of  thom  were  aaid  to  ' 
trainlng-schoob  for  rice  and  crinie.     The  Scotch  prisons  had  an  . 
of  tiieir  owB*    Mf^  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  doixig  what  hts  cdu 
lo  make  some  alteration  in  regard  to  them.     It  would  be 
,  illegal  in  England  to  put  women  on  crank -laboiir.     With  r^ai4 
i  doing  away  with  prisons,  he  had  heard  of  many  eases  in  which 
prisoners  had  cost  at  the  rate  of  100/.  each,  and  others  121.  car 
Borne  allowance  ought,  however,  to  be  made  to  the  Government  ibr 
not  abolishing  these  prisons.     There  would  be  an  enormous  amomtt  of 
difficulty  in  interfering  too  much  with  them,  and  insisting  upatk  tlidt 
being    done    away    with.      It    was  originally   intended    to 
a  large  number,  but,  under  the  present  Act,    only  a  few  con 
disposed  of.     It  stood  to  reason  that  no  proper  discipline  oou 
carried  on  in  a  gaol  with  only  three  or  four  prisoners  in  them  ;  but ' 
there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  prisoners  in  well-con  due  ted  gai)]% 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  order  tiiem  to  bo  cloai&d 

Mr.  Barwjck  Baker  (Gloucester), — Had  given  considemble  1 
to  this  subject,  having  been  a  visiting  justice  for  above  forty  years, 
diflTered  ^om  some  of  the  opinions  expre^ed.  It  waa  aaid  ikat  thcee 
gaols  E^hoiild  be  abolished  where  the  average  number  of  prisonen  waa 
very  smaJI^  on  account  of  the  great  expense  they  involved*  He  wisbed 
to  point  out  that  the  average  number  of  priaoners  was  not  a  &ir 
reckoning  as  to  whether  it  was  large  or  small.  M  only  two  prisotnos 
were  convicted  for  ono  year  it  would  be  utterly  absm-d  and  monatrotss 
to  keep  them  in  a  gaol  at  a  cost  of  120/,  each,  when  th^  might  be 
seat  to  Manchester  or  Salford,  and  maintained  there  for  Uttk 
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msi  WL ;  but  ii*  they  averaged  two  prisoners,  conaiiting  of  eight  tneu 
«jt  one  time  for  a  week  each^  then  of  eight  men  at  another  time  also  for 
m  week  each,  and  a  large  nmnber  of  men  sent  for  very  abort  tenns,  the 
tiaY^lling  expenses  to  the  lai^er  or  central  gaol,  instead  of  being  ibr 
joQriifijfs  of  the  two  men  in  prison  for  one  year  each,  would  be  tha  < 
exp^iaes  of  eonveying  perhaps  500  meo.     This,  of  com^e,  would  be 
ooxnewhat  objectionable^  especially  if  the  distance  were  greaL     There- 
fore,  it  was  not  enough  to  take,  as  the  basis  of  {^leulatioDf  the  mere  fact  of 
t3ie  aY€rsg€  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol;  that  must  be  combined  with  tho 
n^nmbeTB  of  committals,  because,  for  every  week  in  gaol  a  considerable  sum 
might  be  saved,  but  a  very  large  amount  would  have  to  be  spent  in  jour- 
neys backwards  and  forwardji.    It  would  be  very  iu advisable  to  pull  down 
small  gAoIs  wher6  very  considerable  additions  had  in  consequence  to  be 
made  in  some  of  the  larg^e  ones  in  order  to  admit  the  priioners  sent  to 
them.     Where,  in  tlie  large  gaols,  there  was  room  to  take  them  in^  all 
«^  uid  good  i  but,  while  he  wotild  gladly  see  the  email  gaols  dona 
awiijr  vrith,  he  always  looked  with  regret  at  &e&h  buildingB.     It  had 
often  been  said  that  crime  would  continue  to  go  on,  and  that  if  gaok 
wens  only  bnilt  of  a  proper  sixe,  they  were  sure  to  be  always  wanted. 
He  reuiembered  w^hen,  thirty  years  ago,  he  had  been  only  ten  years 
-a  visiting  justice  in  the  coimty  of  Gloucestar,  there  were  seven  gaols  in 
county,  city,  borough a^  and  alh     The  visifcing  justices  were  ordered  to 
^nlajge  those  seven  gaols.     They  did  so,  and  in  1844>  they  reported 
tiiat  there  waa  room  for  800  prisoners,     Tliey  were,  however,  sharply 
Boolded  for  not  having  room  for  more,  because  crime j  it  was  said,  waa 
in<xeafling  at  a  certain  known  ratio  that  would  always  go  on,  and  that 
^ey  would  be  Hooded  in  the  course  of  ten  yearn*     Not  in  ten,  but  in 
twelve  years,  they  had  shut  up  five  gaols  out  of  the  seven.     In  1873, 
the  one  remaining  gaol  took  the  whole  of  the  prisoners ;  in  1874^  there 
waai,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  an  increase  to  222  from  197,  the  number  in 
the  preceding  year.    For  twenty  years  he  had  been  kuglied  at  very 
much  by   his  friends  for   his  excessively  absurd  and  sanguine   pro- 
pkm^mg.     He  believed  he  was  ratlier  sanguine,  but  he  must  own  that 
cTwyone  of   his  prophecies  had   been   wrong  because  tliey  had   not 
been  sanguine  enough.     He  Btill  did  believe  that  crime  and  imprison 
men%  woiJdd  very  largely  decrease,  and  tlmt^  as  a  means  to  that  end, 
police  aupervifiion  should  be  improved,  because  if  it  were  got  into  a  better 
fitate  than  it  was  in  at  present^  it  would  considerably  iessen  iniprison- 
ment    Therefore,  he  earnestly  deprecated  any  more  or  any  considemble 
building  of  gaols^  where  it  could  posijibly  be  avoided.     In  Gloucester- 
siiire  they  had  five  gaols,  well -ventilated,  well-lighted,  having   large 
cells,  and  everything  that  could  be  desired^  and  they  would  be  veiy 
_glad  to  let  them  to  any  county  that  wished  to  have  t!*em  on  the  most 
moderate  terms.     They  were  now  all  shut  up,  or  were  only  used  as 
I>oHoe  stations.     With  regard  to  alterations  of  the  discipline  in  prisons, 
lie  had  not  so  great  a  hope  of  advantage  arising  from  changea  aa  his 
own  friends  had.     During  the  forty  years  he  had  been  engaged  at  this 
Wfirrk,  lie  hod  seen  many  changes  im lucratively  called  fur,  and  changes 
thnt  were  lo  do  such  enoTmous  good.     He  had  seen  tlie  tread -wheel 
fiftaitodi  which  was  to  lessen  crime  greatly ;  he  had  seen  the  tread- wheel 


ptit  down^  and  the  putting  of  it  down  was  to  lessen  eiimft  eaormotiriyi 
tie  had  seen  very  low  diet  tried »  and  the  priaoEers  did  not  die  of  it,  m 
were  they  out  of  health  j  he  had  seen  the  diet  raised  enoriDoxisli 
order  to  improye  and  elevate  tho  priBoners.  Hi  a  experience  of  all 
change?  did  not  enable  him  to  trace  any  great  efiect,  oa  arising  ft 
measures  of  prison  discipline.  Several  yenrs  ago  the  chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  said  to  him,  *  I  have  juat  done  my  utmost  to  previ 
an  extensive  alteration,  because  I  beliere  that  England  will  not,  for  mi 
longer^  tolerate  the  gaol  as  die  chief  means  for  the  euppreauoa 
crime.^  That  gentleman  was  over  eangiiine  in  his  view,  but  still  tht 
time  was  coming  when  sometliing  better  than  the  gaol  would  bav«  to 
be  introduced.  In  the  meantime,  he  heartily  secoiided  the  wish  % 
shutting  up  Tery  amall  giiole^  after  careM  calculation,  not  only  as  iw 
the  coat  of  one  or  two  m^o  in  ihem,  but  witli  regard  also  to  tlit  ex- 
pense of  journeys  backwards  and  foii^^ards  in  the  tionveyfitice  f^ 
prisoners  to  other  and  larger  gaola.  He  advocated  very  shorl 
ment^  for  first  offences,  In  cases  where  the  offend er*tt  ante cfi 
well-known  to  the  police  and  magistrates,  for  he  btdioTed  a  very  abgfi 
sentence  for  a  &rst  oCence  was  an  exceedingly  good  rule ;  where  a  laif^ 
number  of  prisoners  under  short  sentences  had  to  be  taken  care  o£  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to  send  the  men  a  two  day«'  journey  to  « 
prison  in  which  they  had  to  stay  only  a  lew  days.  On  many  point!  he 
heartily  agreed  widi  Mr.  Hlbberti  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  ihc 
jilterations  made. 

Mr.  Jaiies  Majisuall  (Hampstead)  agreed  with  Mr*   Baker  that 
very  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from  tlie  introduction  of 
'  new  modes  of  punishment  in  gaols.  When  tlje  treadwheel  and  crank  were 
I 'first  brought  ibrward,  they  were  intended  to  make  the  gaol  more  bitter. 
In  that  respect  he  thought  ihey  were  failures ;  but  still  they  might  be 
adapted  to  a  wise  and  humane  system  of  discipline,  such  as  thai  tm- 
forced  in  Government  prisons,  on  the  progressive  principle.     Appli- 
ances of  this  nature  caused  the  severi^  of  punishment  to  be  felt. 
The  design  was  to  mitigate  its   severity  according  as  the  prisonenT 
conduct  improved.    If  he  obeyed  the  rules  of  the  prison  for  tt  oertaiii 
time,  the  severity  of  the  pimishment  was  lessened  gradually,  until  lie 
was  employed  in  industrial  labour.   As  Sir  Walter  Croft  on  had  points 
outj  the  last  Prison  Act  did  not  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that 
every  prisoner  should  be  subject  to  three  months'  penal  labour  on  tlie 
treadwheel,  in  the  hrst  instance.     If  he  behaved  well,  and  earned 
marks  within  that  three  mootJiSj  his  condition  might  be  improved,  aiid 
although  the  treadwheel  might,  in  some  waya,  continue  to  be,  and  law- 
fully continue  to  be,  inflicted,  part  of  the  time  would  be  employed  in 
general  labour.     80   that,    by   degrees,    the   progressive   system   waa 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner ;  he  was  encouraged  in  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct,  and  upon  those  habits  depended  his  pbydcftl 
comfort.     Plank-beds  seemed   to  be  useiul   in  prison  discipline,  and. 
were  preferable  to  hammocks,  which  were  more  comfbrtjible  beds  ih^n 
many  of  the  men  enjoyed  out  of  the  prison.     1*  lank- be  da  were  tueil 
with  excellent  effect  in  Winchester  gaol.    Ho  had  been  a  visitor  for  m 
long  time  at  Coldbath  Fields,  but  the  systan  tJiere^  thougk  a  good 
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one,  dill  not  equal  in  efficiency  that  adopted  at  Winchester  gaol,  wlncli 
^e  tad  lately  visited.     Hard  traatment  was  applied  at  first,  ^nd  then 
tbere  followed  a  gradtjal  relaxation,  which  was  made  dep€udent  upon 
tbe  prisoui^r^s  goad  conduct.     The  effect  was  exceUenfs    At  Coldbath 
Fbldsy  the  priiionem  were  kept  on  the  wheel  for  three  months,  and 
dterwards  employed  in  theix  tradea,  aubjcct  to  a  system  of  reward??, 
wlidi  W4^re  given  according  to  the  amount  of  labour  done ;  so  that 
wlien  a  man  left  the  prison  he  got  a  small  percentage  of  the  suppoied 
tdue  of  his  work.     That  plim  had  stimiilated  labour  in  prleouSj  and 
iras  producing  the  best  reatdta.     With  regard  to  fihorf.  eenteaces^  they 
could  not  wi^fl  b©  done  away  with  in  the  cases  simply  of  drnuk  and 
disorderly   persona  who   had  been  brought  several   times  before  the 
nmgistrate*.     Long  terms    of  imprif^Dment   would  break   up    their 
&miliesj  and  destroy  their  future  prospects  in  life*     He  had  not,  how- 
e?er,  any  plan  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  ibr  the  evU  in  such  caaeA*     Soma 
persons  were  brought  before  the  petty  sessions  a  score  of  times,  and 
fifled  ■  or,  if  their  conduct  had  been  rery  bad,  they  were  sent  to  priaoti 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  without  the  option  of  a  fine.     What  more 
could  be  done  with  such  offenders  ?     If  they  were  proved  to  be  posi- 
tively tlJBhoneat^  then,  after  two  or  three  convictions,  to  send  them  to 
p<*oaI  servitude  would  be  a  just  and  proper  sentence.     The  number  of 
repeated  convictions  iu  drunk  and  riotous  cases  was  no  piwof  that  the 
pimishment  did  no  good.     Matters  would  be  much  worse  if  magis- 
trates did  not  act  as  tliey  now  acted  in  cases  of  that  kind.     As  to  the 
suppression  of  prisons  whicli  had  a  large  staff,  but  a  very  few  prisonei-a, 
he  W3i4  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  done  away  with  where  the  in- 
habitants and  the  ratepayers  deemed  it  desirable  to  discontinue  them, 
because   of  the  enormous  co^t  they  involved,  as  compared  with  the 
limited  number  of  prisoners.     That  disproportionate  cost  and  imperfect 
discipline  ought  certainly  to  be  discontinued.     It  was  absolutely  necea- 
tary  lo  have  room  where  the  di&cipline  could  be  carried  on  properly. 
At  CoMbath  Fields  the  number  of  prisoners  at  one  time  oversowed 
the  accommodation,  400  or  500  could  not  be  kept  in  tlip  prison,  and 
the  mode  adopted  was  to  board  them  out  at  other  prisons.     Some 
were  sent  to  Wakefield,  and  no  bad  effects  had  followed  from  that  ar- 
i^ngement.     Happily  the  number  was  now  reduced  to  1,800  prisoners, 
and  the  accommodation  at  Cold  bath  Fields  was  ample  for  them. 

ilr,  William  Green  ( London )  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
small  prisons  should  be  abolished,  because  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  industrial  labour  in  them  of  a  remunerative  kind ;  and  he 
believed  that  if  one  large  prison  were  substituted  for  seyeral  small 
ones,  the  change  would  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  ratepayers, 
so  far  as  remuoerative  kbour  was  concerned.  According  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  prison  inspectors,  the  present  benefit  to  ratepayers  was 
Ttjiy  small  indeed. 

Mr.  James  Adams  (tiondon)  condemned  the  gang  system,  a^  tend- 
ing to  harden  rather  than  reform  crimlnalH. 

[The  Chairmak  pointed  out  that  the  gang  system  was  not  allowed 
in  county  and  borough  gaols,  which  were  the  subject  of  present 
discussion.] 
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He  ViBB  aware  of  that ;  but  lie  had  been  infonned  bj  a  jonng  man  who 
hod  been  in  Wandsworth  House  of  Correction,  of  cases  that  he  had 
heard  of.  He  eaid  that  men  who  went  into  the  prison  became,  under 
the  gang  system,  quite  liardened — ^like  adamant.  •!£  the  same  men 
were  put  in  the  cells  and  taught  industrial  laboxu:,  that  would  do  more 
to  reform  them  than  the  present  gang  system.  As  regards  industrial 
labour,  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  other  countries,  he  believed 
England  was  the  worst  oiT,  for  the  present  system  neither  deterred  nor 
reformed.  This  being  so,  he  did  not  wonder  that  from  100/.  to  120L 
was  charged  for  one  prisoner  in  some  of  the  gaols ;  and  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hibbert  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  modifica- 
tion and  improvement. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  (London)  was  much  concerned  to  leani 
that,  since  the  superintendence  of  Scotch  prisons  had  passed  out  of  hxi 
hands,  crank-labour  had  been  introduced  for  female  prisoners.  He 
knew  diat  crank-labour  had  been  brought  into  use,  but  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  extended  to  women.  During  the  many  years  that  the 
Scotch  prisons  were  under  his  care,  there  was  no  such  tiling  in  them  u 
crank-labour ;  except  for  a  short  time  afler  the  prisons  had  been  placed 
imder  his  superintendence,  there  was  no  such  thing  in  them  as  purefy 
penal  labour  of  any  kind.  Endeavours  were  made  from  the  nrst  to 
render  labour  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners,  to  give  them  a 
taste  for  it,  and  cure  that  habit  of  idleness  and  that  distaste  for  work 
which  was  one  great  cause  of  their  being  in  prison  at  all.  Strongly 
convinced  that  even  for  labour  which  was  wholly  penal  short  period 
was  bad,  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  its  use^  and  entirely  succeeded. 
It  had  been  stated  that  in  a  small  prison  it  was  impossible  to  have 
productive  labour,  but  the  experience  of  Scotland  did  not  confirm  that 
view ;  for  there  labour,  more  or  less  productive,  had  been  introduced 
into  every  prison,  however  small.  His  long  experience  led  him  to 
form  the  opinion  that  productive  labour  was  the  very  life  of  a  well- 
ordered  prison.  By  giving  to  prisoners  a  motive  to  engage  heartily  in 
industrial  work,  you  obtained  one  of  the  greatest  possible  securities  for 
their  reformation.  In  the  Scotch  prisons,  such  a  motive  was  afforded, 
but  it  could  not  be  applied  with  any  considerable  force  in  the  English 
prisons,  owing  to  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  forbade  the 
visiting  justices  from  awarding  more  than  forty  shillings  to  a  prisoner, 
however  hard  he  might  have  worked.  In  the  Scotch  Prisons  Act,  in 
the  preparation  of  which,  under  the  instructions  of  the  government,  he 
had  a  good  deal  to  do,  there  was  no  such  limitation.  Indeed  there  were 
no  details  of  any  kind,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  minute 
regulations  which,  onco  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  were  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  alteration,  that  he  attributed  the  success  of  the 
Scotch  prisonp.  Having  himself  been  an  Inspector  of  Scotch  Prisons, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  laud  their  management,  but  he  might,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  speaking  of  the  time  when  he  was  acquainted  with  them, 
say  that  they  were  much  less  costly  than  the  Englisli  prisons,  and  that 
although  carried  on  under  a  system  of  strict  discipline,  there  were 
comparatively  few  punishments  in  them,  whilst  the  other  cases  of 
reformation  compared  very  advantageously  with  those  in  English  gaols. 
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Up  there  was  any  value  m  the  Scotcla  experience,  it  was  well  worth 

dering  whether  aome  of  ibe  adysiitagei}  of  the  prison  eystem  in 

Soudand  could  not  be  applied  with  succesii  to  English  prisons.     One 

]ai{M%rtiuil  step  wonid  he  to  obtain  pcwer  from  the  legisklure  readily 

to    make    any   alteration   which   experience   suggested.      Instead  of 

lattfirapting  to  lay  down  a  code  of  rules  in  an  Act  of  Farlinnient,  let  the 

lS6Cl?«t&ty  ol  State  be  authorised  to  make  such  rules  as  increased  know- 

I  le4s^  ^^d  experience  might  &om  year  to  year  dictate^  and  imder  such 

I  cmomstBDcea  an  error  couJd  eaaily  be  caiTected>     Such  was  the  e^e<^ 

I  e£  ioduslrlal  ]a1x>ur  that,  in  many  priaoas  in  Scotland,  it  was  not  an 

UDOommon  thing  for  the  prisoners  to  get  up  early  in  the  morningj 

sometiinea  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  in  order  to  begin  work.     ThLa  was  the 

r^iulatioo:  each  priaoner  had  a  &t£ited  task  to  perform^  and  all  he 

did  beyond   that  task   went  for  hia  own  benefit;  the  money  to  be 

expended  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  prison,     Theaa 

exita  earnings  w^e  oflen  applied  in  the  partial  support  of  the  prisoner's 

fiunily,     Mr,   Uibbert    advised  that   the   whole  cost  of  county  and 

borough  prisons  jr^hould  be  puid  by  the  State,  and  that  the  power  of  the 

Government  witli  respect  to  them  ahould  be  largely  increased*     In  that 

•Qggeation  he  entirely  concurred*     It  was  a  matter  of  accident  whether 

mj  pajticular  locality  was  in  fault,   when  an  offence  was  committed 

nithin  it.     So  migratory  were  habitual  criminals,  that  they  might  at 

any  moment  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  their  dishonest  callings  within 

a  db^ct  where   education   and  the   management  o£  the  i>oor   laws 

were   everything    to    be    desired;  and    never thdess  their  detection 

m  that  district  threw  upon  the  ratepayers  there  an  expense  which 

eqtiity  would  not  award  to  them.     The  repression  of  crime,  and  the 

isaaigemaitof  criminals,  were  niattera  so  much  concerning  the  State,  that 

h^hr  one,  fully  endorsed  the  view  expressed  by  Mr,  Uibbert;  indead, 

k  had  himself  frequently  recommended  that  thii  whole  management 

andcoetof  prisons  should  re&t  with  tlie  State.     At  the  same  time,  the 

"  fenment,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  only  too  happy  to  avail  themselves 

"  Yaluable  as^si&tance  now  rendered  by  the  visiting  justices  and 

r,  R,  Taylok,  (Canada),  rejoiced  to  hear  the  experience  of  the  late 

'^or  of  Scotch  Friaons  (Mr,  F.  IliU),  every  jot  and  tittle  of  which 

onded  with  priaon  experience  in  Cana*la.     Aa  to  short  com- 

r  in  Canada,  priaoners  went  into  gaol  for  some  misdemeanour,  and 

WCTS  not  out  more  than  three  or  four  months  when  they  went  in  again*   A 

Isi^  central  prison  in  Toronto  was  opened  to  receive  those  manj  for  whom 

room  could  oot  be  found  m  the  penitentiary  at  Kingstown  j  and  every 

crimhial,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  short  his  sentence,  the  judge  could 

J  lend  to  the  central  prison  instead  of  the  county  one.  By  the  suatentation 

I  of  a  thorough  system  of  indufitrial  pursuits  in  the  prison  at  Kingstown,  a 

[large  anm  was  conlribuied  to  the  revenue.     As  he  had  been  a  public 

an  in  that  country,  he  kntiw  Qinada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific:  and 

!  was  acqmiiuted  with  several  persons  who,   when  they  entered  the 

Provincial  Peniteotiary  at  Kingstown  had  no    knowledge  of  a  trade, 

kud  on  leaving  the  prison  two  or  three  years  afterwards  were  able  to 

aim  an  honest  living  at  the  trade  either  of  carpenter »  ihoemaker, 
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blacksmith,  or  any  other  which  they  had  learned  during  their  impriaon- 
ment.  As  to  the  crank  system,  he  abominated  it — for  it  did  no  good — ■■ 
much  as  he  abominated  Hogging.  He  believed  in  the  induBtrial  systcoi, 
and  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  adopt  in  prisons,  the  experience  of  this 
and  other  coimtries  where  it  had  been  tried  fully  proved. 

Captain  Craigie  (London)  said  there  could  be  but  little  doubt 
that,  however  pressing  and  urgent  might  be  the  general  transfer  of  dw 
local  administration  of  prisons  to  the  State,  it  seemed  to  him  that  die 
very  first  step  in  all  the  reforms,  with  reference  to  uniform  discipliiM 
and  effective  labour,  depended  upon  the  transfer  to  a  central  board  o£ 
the  present  isolated  and  jostling  jurisdictions.  It  was  proposed  tfait 
of  4,870  prisoners  now  in  our  gaols,  six  gaols  should  take  3,000.  B 
such  a  consolidation  could  bo  effected  with  good  results,  both  as  to 
cost  and  management,  surely  the  consideration  of  the  national  ni* 
portance  of  the  question  should  lead  to  a  little  more  concentration  of 
the  prison  system,  and  to  a  better  distribution  of  the  prisoners  than 
at  present,  not  with  regard  to  the  chance  of  the  particular  locaUtiei 
they  might  be  in,  but  with  regard  to  the  chance  of  reforming  them  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  and  in  the  most  effective  way.  That,  he 
maintained,  could  not  be  done,  while  we  maintained  115  different 
gaols,  all  scattered  over  the  country  in  various  directions.  It  so  bap* 
pened,  while  that  section  was  engaged  discussing  the  transfer  of  ml 
prisons  to  the  State,  he  was  himself  in  another  section  advocating  die 
same  proposal ;  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Hastings  strongly  opposed  dM 
transfer,  on  the  ground  that,  by  continuing  these  separate  prison^m 
maintained  a  sort  of  competitive  system  of  endeavouring  to  disom 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  prisoners.  To  that  argument  he  fcn- 
tured  to  make  this  reply,  that  after  so  much  time  and  labour  ipent 
on  the  part  of  the  able  administrators  in  prison  discipline  and 
management  who  were  then  present,  surely  something  like  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  proper  to  adopt  a  definite  uniform  system  controlled  by  tiie 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  experiments  already  made,  instead  of  en- 
trusting so  important  a  function  of  sovereignty  as  that  of  reprearing 
crime  to  mere  local  convenience,  and  sometimes  to  local  interest-a 
function  of  sovereignty  which  coiild,  he  thought,  be  best  dischaiged  hy 
the  Executive  itself,  responsible  as  that  Executive  was  to  the  people, 
whose  interest  was  that  crime  should  be  not  only  effectually,  hot 
cheaply,  repressed.  The  waste  under  the  present  system  was  enonnooa, 
and  the  vast  variance  of  discipline  was  equally  scandalous  to  dni 
country,  advanced  as  wo  were  in  understanding  the  proper  treatment 
of  prisoners. 

Lieutenant-Ck)lonel  DuCane    (Chairman),  referring  to  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  gang  system  had  a  hardea- 
ing  effect  in  Wandsworth  gaol,  said  he  could  not  take  prisoners'  state- 
ments exactly  for  gospel ;  and  it  was  not  unlikely,  if  the  same  prisoner 
were  closely  cross-examined,  or  another  questioned  upon  the  subject, 
his  account  of  the  experience  in  that  gaol  would  be  quite  diflfereo^ 
from  the  one  given  in  the  first  instance.     With  regard  to  the  romSi^ 
point,  everybody  who  had  spoken  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  a  gr< 
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pet  to  be  done  in  county  and  borough  prbonSj  that  there  was 
system  In  the  management  of  them,  and  that  in  other  re- 
Ipeeta  they  requijed  reorganiaation.  The  Act  of  1865  did  all  that  an 
Act  of  P^hanaciit  could  do  in  that  direction^  that  ivas  to  ^y,  'as  Sir 
Walter  Crofton  had  observed,  it  sketched  out  a  system,  gave  certain 
powets  into  the  hands  of  the  justices,  and  also  allerwarda  threw  out 
TBTf  broad  hints  as  to  what  was  intended  by  the  sketch.  The  result, 
towever,  was  that,  ia  regard  to  the  majority  of  prisons,  the  system 
l^us  indicated  had  not  beeu  carried  out  at  all.  The  great  fiiult  of  the 
Act  iippeared  to  be — though  probably  it  could  not  be  helped  at  the 
^e — that  it  did  not  give  sufficient  power  bio  the  hands  of  any  cen- 
ttaJ  fltithorlty.  He  did  not  say  to  what  degree  the  power  should  be 
giT^j  hut  certainly  some  central  authority,  some  representative  of  the 
Jeeiing  of  the  country,  or  those  who  were  best  informed,  oitght  to 
hgu  a  power  more  than  tlie  Home  Secretary  had  now  upon  the  sub- 
j«t.  He  could  not  but  think  that  that  was  the  way  to  remedy  the 
evils  pointed  out.  At  present  each  local  jurisdiction  made  its  own 
jtdei,  and  the  Home  Secretary  approved  of  them.  But  that  was  like 
ft  critic  approving  of  a  htndecape*  Unless  you  originated  the  thing 
poQMelf,  you  had  a  yqtj  imperfect  means  of  controlling  the  la}^ng 
dcwn  of  any  system  that  you  wanted.  The  Home  Secretary  w*as 
ilcQO^t  like  a  man  driving  116  horses,  without  any  connection  with 
iIh  rain-horse,  but  with  separate  reins  in  bis  hands.  More  than 
tkt,  il  was  as  if  each  of  those  horaes  was  able  to  argue  with  the 
^iver.  It  was  worse  even  than  that,  because,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
ccachnan  owed  h'm  position  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  horse,  and  in 
mw  of  uupporl  at  the  next  election^  and  fearing  that  he  might  be 
tanicd  oiF  his  bos,  he  felt  obliged  to  look  after  them.  Who  would 
mre  to  drive  a  team  like  that  ?  The  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that 
more  power  mnst  be  given  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  order  to  proride 
mvihiog  like  uniformity.  The  first  most  important  and  roost  esaen- 
till  itep  was  to  reduce  tJie  number  of  prisons,  tin i form ity  was  a 
|r»t  difficulty.  There  weje  now  about  115  prisons,  and  some  refer- 
8Dee  hod  been  made  to  the  diificulty  of  cloaiog  several  of  them  on  ac- 
toosi  of  the  uudcsirablene^  of  adding  fresh  prison  accommodation,  and 
m  cm.  According  to  an  estimate  he  had  made  in  hl^  paper,  there  conld 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  clotang  nearly  half  of  the  present  number  of 
gioli.  As  to  the  undesirablenea??  of  incurring  great  travelling  ex- 
fenm  in  the  case  of  prisoners  under  e}iort  sentences,  if  the  question 
weie  gone  into  as  regarded  space,  or  the  area  which  a  reasonable 
nmttber  of  prisons  would  accommodate,  it  would  be  found  that,  with 
looictliing  like  sixty  prisons,  one  prison  would  be  provided  to  every 
Bitten  cat  twenty  square  miles.  In  tliat  case  there  would  be  no  great 
imoimt  of  travelling  expenses  inciu^red.  Some  counties  had  already 
tdopted  the  system  of  having  one  prison  for  a  large  area*  Staifordalure, 
aiiUfe  county  of  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  had  only  one  prison,  both 
%  boroughs  and  county,  Cornwall  alsOj  be  believed,  had  only  one  prison* 
3!tat  ahowed  no  practical  difficulty  existed  on  that  point.  With  reference 
to  labomr  and  all  that  part  of  the  question,  everybody  now  seemed 
V^eed  that  penal  labour  was  necessary  in  its  proper  place,  but  that  ili 
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ivas  a  thing  you  ought  to  have  as  little  of  as  poflsible ;  that  indortrid 
labour  was  the  best  in  a  great  many  points  of  view,  but  that  for  ahiat 
sentences,  and  iu  certain  places,  confinement  in  cells  with  indusliiil 
labour  was  not  a  ptmishment.    Moreover,  it  was  difficult  to  proiidi 
industrial  labour  in  some  instances.     Penal   labour,  aa   Sir  Walter 
Groflon  had  pointed  out,  could  be  made  so  disagreeable  that  i^isoofln 
might  tiy  to  escape  from  it ;    and,  therefore,  they  looked  to  mdostriil 
labour  as  a  reward,  that  being  the  system  adopted  in  all  well-mam^ 
prisons.     Therefore  the  feeling  appeared  to  be  pretty  nearly  nnaniiaoui 
with  regard  to  the  main  remedies  to  be  introduced  and  the  waj  to 
apply  them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Db.  W.  a.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Ejitf^ 
College,  London,  read   a  paper   on   'The  Executions  fir 
Murder  that  have  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  last  seventy  years.**    Dr.  Guy's  paper  consisted  of  two 
parts — an  appendix  of  eight  tables,  and  a  text  consistiog  of 
explanations,  comments,  and  statements  of  results.     It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  sequel  to  a  paper  submitted  to  tb 
Statistical  Society  in  April,  1869,  and  printed  at  p.  159  of  tht 
Society's  Journal  for  tnat  year,  in  which  Dr.  Guy  exammad 
the  relation  of  insanity  to  crime,  and  discussed  the  plea  of  iB- 
sanity  in  criminal  cases,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  successive  reports  of  the  Home  Office  on  '  Judicial  Sta- 
tistics.'    Feeling  that  in  bringing  these  facts  together  he  hid 
by  no  means  e^austed  all  the  information  the  reports  contain 
on  the  topics  of  crime  and  insanity,  and  that  by  studying  some 
simple  order  of  facts,  such  as  executions  for  murder,  adoitioxiil 
light  might  be  thrown  on  those  questions,  the  author  a^ain  took 
the  subject  in  hand,  being  the  more  inclined  to  do  so,  masmnek 
as  in  the  case  of  executions  for  murder  we  possess  a  long  seriei 
of  well-defined  and  strictly  comparable  facts.    Mr.  G.  R.  rortcr, 
in  his  chapter  on  crime,  in  *  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  gave 
the  number  of  persons  executed  for  murder  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years  from  1805  to  1841   inclusive,  on  the  authori^^of 
Mr.  Kedgrave,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  facts  contained  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  '  Judicial  Statistics,'  we  can  oompiie 
an  unbroken  series  of  facts  relating  to  executions  for  mnraec 
in  England  and  Wales,  reaching  back  no  less  than  seventy 
years ;  of  which  facts  a  careful  analysis  can  scarcely  fail  t« 
yield  us  some  useful  information. 

It  may  be  well  to   premise   that,  in  the  tables  of 
appendix,  the  leading  facts  thus  collected  are  presented 

«  See  TnmactMM,  1866,  p.  171 ;  1809,  pp.  256,  271. 
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i]y  ltd  naked  facts,  but,  that  one  year  may  be  compared  with 
lother,  ns  the  figures  which  would  have  been  recorded  if  the 
^pulaiion  of  England  and  Wales  remained  stationaiy  at 
&^0OO/X>O  of  persons  for  each  of  the  seventy  years  comprised 
i  the  table. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  *  Judicial  Statistics  '  for  the 
ttrty-nine  yeai-s  ending  1874,  present  m  with  additional  par- 
iculare  of  a  very  instructive  and  suggestive  character*  It  may 
Iso  be  well  to  &tj*te  that  the  figures  iu  the  tables  comprise  all 
be  executions  for  murder  which  have  taken  place  in  England 
PhI  Wales;  whether  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  high 
^■ti^r  on  land,  by  foreigners  or  natives^  or  by  foreigners  ott 
HJIgiiers;  whether  by  persons  born  in  England  and  of  the 
ilaglish  mixed  race,  or  by  Scotch,  Irish,  or  VVclsh  settled  in, 
&r  recently  immigrating  into  England-  The  few  cases  in  which 
nm  or  women  have  forestalled  the  executioner  by  committing 
tnicide  are  also  included. 

The  naked  facts  show  an  average  of  about  12  executions 
or  murder  per  annum,  a  minimum  of  4,  and  a  maximum  of  25  ; 
Him  such  abrupt  tranaitions  as  4  executions  one  year  and  15 
be  next  J  6  one  year  and  16  the  next.  The  average  number 
xecated  in  the  seventy  years  barely  exceeded  16  in  the 
!0,00O,0OO,  or  much  less  than  1  per  million  of  inhabitants,  and 
te»e  were  but  one  in  six  of  the  persons  charged  with  the  crime 
rfmurder- 

The  great  differences  that  exist  between  different  years  are 
Uwn  by  such  figures  as  43,  44,  47,  to  the  20,000,000  of  in- 
labitants,  contrasted  with  such  numbers  as  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  third  tact  deserving  of  notice  is  the  largeness  of  the 
actuations  from  year  to  yean  It  is  well  iUustrated  by  con- 
trasts at  both  ends  of  the  table.  Thus,  the  executions  per 
S0,00O,OOO,  which  were  10  in  180S,  were  33,  or  more  than 
bee  times  as  many,  in  1807 ;  while  the  low  figure  of  4  in 
1871  ^  13  in  the  year  following. 

T  r  .  L  tling  contrasts,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  when 

Iroare  dealing  with  small  numbers,  even  though  they  represent 
BT€i3t8  occurring  among  large  populations,  slowly  diminish, 
'tkough  they  are  far  from  disappearing)  if  we  gather  our  facts 
into  groups  of  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  years,  or  of  5  and  10  years. 

Even  when  we  throw  the  facts  for  the  whole  seventy  yeai-s 
nto  two  periods  of  thirty-five  years  each,  while  the  first  thirty- 
ive  years  (from  1B05  to  1839)  are  found  to  yield  778  execu- 
itms,  the  second  period  (from  1840  to  1874  inclusive)  yields 
00  executions- 

The  executions  of  which  this  paper  treats  are,  it  should 
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be  bome  in  mind,  executions  for  murder  only ;  §o  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  complicate  the  inquiry  by  reference  to  those 
amendments  of  the  law  by  which,  in  1832,  1833,  1834,  ISSS* 
1837}  1841,  and  1861,  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished 
for  a  long  catalogue  of  oflences.  The  executions  for  murder, 
then,  if  taken  by  the  year,  and  in  round  nurabersj  amount  to 
22  per  annum  for  20,000,000  souls  during  the  first  thirty-five 
yeai*8j  and  to  less  than  12  executions  during  the  second  tliirty- 
five- 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  executions  for 
murder  a  century  ago  were  much  more  numerous  in  pi-oportion 
to  population  than  they  are  now ;  for  John  Howard,  in  his 
work  on  *  The  State  of  Prisons  '  gives  a  table  of  the  executions 
for  murder  at  the  Old  BaUey  for  the  twenty-three  years  ending 
1871,  from  which  it  appears  that,  when  reduced  to  the  same 
standard  of  population,  they  were  more  than  sevenfold  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  for  the  twenty-three  years  ending 
187L 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  these  figures  record  the 
executions  for  murder  that  have  taken  place  in  England  and 
Wales  for  seventy  years  past,  not  the  acts  of  extreme  cruelty 
and  violence  which  have  been  brought  to  trial.  They  do  not 
enable  us  to  measure  the  force  of  murderous  passions,  but  only 
the  fate  they  have  entailed  on  a  fraction  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  indulged  them ;  for  an  execution  for  murder  may  be 
said  to  be  the  final  result  of  a  series  of  eliminations  to  which 
the  caseB  for  trial  have  been  successively  subjected.  The  total 
of  cases  first  suffers  some  diminution  by  the  removal  of  those 
in  which  there  was  no  prosecution,  then  a  much  larger  abate* 
ment  through  the  cases  in  which  the  grand  jury  found  no  bilL 
Next,  we  have  to  subtract  that  much  larger  category  of  cases 
in  which  the  accused  ivere  found  not  guilty  on  trial.  But  the 
work  of  elimination  does  not  end  here.  A  certain  number  of 
the  accused  are  acquitted  as  insane,  and  a  smaller  number  are 
found  or  declared  to  be  insane  afterwards.  The  final  elimina- 
tion consists  in  the  revising  work  of  the  Home  Office,  the  last 
and  not  the  least  important  of  the  whole- 

The  figures  of  the  ^  Judicial  Statistics  *  for  the  thirty^iiine 
years  (from  1836  to  1874)  enable  us  to  measure  the  force  of 
these  several  processes,  or  steps^  of  elimination* 

In  those  thirty-nine  years  67  persons  (male  and  female) 
were  left  for  trial,  one  year  with  another.  These  were  re- 
duced to  66  by  failure  to  prosecute,  and  further  reduced  to  60 
by  cases  in  which  no  bill  was  found  by  the  grand  jury.  Of  tJic 
60  cases  that  were  brought  to  trial,  31,  or  more  than  a  half, 
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were  acquitted.  Of  tlie  remainiDg  29,  6  were  acquitted  as 
insane,  and  three  more  were  subsequentlj  found  to  be  in  that 
state,  making  9  in  all ;  leaving  20  to  be  sentenced  to  death,  of 
which  11  were  executed. 

On  these  succesaiTe  stages  of  eliminationj  Dr,  Guy  made 
the  following 

1.  No  Pras€ciition~ — ^In  this  item  great  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  failures,  which  were  numerous  in  the  early  years 
of  the  39,  have  become  rare  iu  the  later  years.  From  1836  to 
1844  (a  period  of  nine  years)  the  figiu*es  ranged  from  1  to  7, 
and  reached  a  total  of  26.  In  the  remaining  thirty  years,  the 
aggregate  was  only  14,  and  in  no  year,  with  the  exception  of 
1867  (when  the  figure  6  occurs)  was  there  more  than  one  case 
of*  no  prosecution,* 

2.  No  Bill  Found,— The  operations  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
though  fluctuating  from  year  to  year^  have  for  groups  of  years 
shown  great  steadiness^  with  a  marked  tendency  to  express 
themselves  by  smaller  figures  of  late  years.  Thus,  if  we  divide  the 
whole  period  of  thirty-nine  years  into  three  of  thirteen  each,  we 
find  the  first  group,  ending  1848,  yielding  the  sum  of  87  cases; 
the  second,  ending  1861,  also  87  cases;  and  the  third  ending 
1874,  67  cases.  When  the  actual  figures  are  reduced  to  ratios 
of  203000^000^  the  figures  for  the  three  equal  periods  of  thirteen 
years  become  107,  94,  and  66.  The  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  are^  of  course,  in  part  determined  by  the  number  of  cases 
for  tria!  1  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  equal  numbers 
ia  different  yearSj  when  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  grand 
juries.  Issue  in  very  different  figures.  Thus  (to  take  only  one 
example)  70  cases  for  trial  yielded  iu  four  different  years,  2,  4, 
8,  and  12  cases  of '  No  Bill,' 

3.  Acquitted  on  TriaL — Under  this  head  the  figures  show  a 
decided  decrease  for  the  third  period  of  thirteen  years,  when 
we  deal  with  the  actual  returns,  and  a  progressive  decrease  if 
we  substitute  for  the  naked  facts  the  ratios  per  20,000,000. 
The  figures  will  be  best  understood  if  presented  in  a  tabular 
form^ 


Actiml  fetUPcs    . 
Batioct  per  20  miUions 

Fii!<tFer(odciC 

Thirf  Period 

429 
627 

438 

472 

345 

311 

Afl  a  general  rule,  subject  to  very  few  ezceptions,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  acquittals  were  greatly  iu  excess  in  the  first 
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half  or  more  of  the  thirty-nine  years,  and  the  reverge  in  nearly 
all  the  years  of  the  last  half:  or  if  we  divide  the  whole  period 
into  three  of  thirteen  years,  and  take  the  actual  facts  as  re* 
ported,  the  first  period  comprises  only  two  years  in  which  the 
acquittals  fell  short  of  the  convictions ;  the  second  period  three 
years,  and  one  in  which  acquittals  and  convictions  were  equal ; 
while  the  third  period,  on  the  contrary,  shows  an  excess  of  ooik 
victions  over  acquittals  in  every  year  but  two. 

4.  Insane. — Prior  to  the  year  1836  we  had  no  definite  in* 
formation  on  the  subject  of  insane  homicides.  Since  that  dite 
we  have  had  exact  returns,  in  '  Judicial  Statistics,*  both  of  th» 
acquittals  on  the  ^und  of  insanity  and  of  those  subsequently 
found  or  declared  insane.  The  actual  acquittals  have  fluctuated 
between  1  and  12  ;  and  the  ratios  between  1  and  14.  Asta 
those  subsequently  found  insane,  there  are  two  blank  yean, 
and  two  in  which  the  actual  figures  reach  the  number  7 ;  or8 
in  the  column  of  ratios.  The  transitions  too  from  year  to  yetr 
are  very  striking^.  Among  acquittals  we  encounter  8qA 
figures  as  12  followed  by  5,  11  by  4,  10  by  3 ;  the  figure  t 
of  one  year  becomes  10  in  the  year  following;  and  6  or  7  k 
followed  by  1 ;  and  among  ratios  such  figures  as  6  and  l,aid 
8  and  1.  Adding  the  two  classes  of  facts  together,  we  get  such 
figures  as  9  and  2 ;  such  ratios  as  11  and  2 ;  m  successive  yeim 

When  we  take  into  account  both  the  numbers  found  insua 
and  the  numbers  brought  to  trial  (after  elimination  of  the  casa 
in  which  there  was  bo  prosecution  and  no  bill  found),  ym 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  numbers  acquitted  as  insane  and  subsequently  found  to 
be  so.  This  too  mil  be  best  seen  in  the  form  of  tabular  com- 
parison : — 


i 

Thirteen  Years 

: 

Second  Period 

ThiMFMod 

1  Caaes  brought  to  trial 

1  Insnno       .... 

i  Eatios        .... 

733 

23 

1  in  32 

707 

47 

1  in  17 

786 

66 

1  in  14 

5.  Home  Office. — The  67  cases  brought  to  trial  for  murder 
having,  by  the  successive  eliminations  now  passed  in  review* 
been  reduced  to  20,  the  appeals  made  to  the  Home  OflBce  ar^ 
seen  to  issue  in  the  reprieve  of  the  same  number  of  convicte^3 
persons  annually  as  had  already  been  acquitted  or  subsequentl^S 
declared  insane.     The  ficcures  and  ratios  which  show  the  resnd- 
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of  this  last  appeal  exhibit  extremes  widely  separated,  and 
abrupt  transitions  from  year  to  year.  If  we  take  the  ratios  of 
executions  for  murder  as  the  final  result,  we  have  such  ex- 
tremes aa  19  and  4,  such  transitions  as  from  4  one  year  to  13 
tbe  next 

Having  made  these  comments  on  the  executions  for  murder 
in  England  for  the  longer  period  of  seventy  and  the  shorter 
period  of  thirty-nine  years,  the  author  proceeded  to  treat  more 
fully  of  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases — one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  hiB  paper  published  in  the  *  Statistical  Journal.' 

Insanity  and  Homicide* 

Of  the  successive  processes  of  elimination  by  which  the  67 

oases  tried  for  murder  are  gradually  retluced  to  1 1  cases  for 

execution,  or  the  ratio  of  7^  per  2Oj()0O,0OO  souls  to  12,  by  far 

the  most  interesting  and  important  is  that  by  which  the  Insane 

are  set  apart  and  consigned  to  life-long  detention  in  the  lunatic 

asylum*     This  process  of  elimination  is  partly  carried  on  in 

court,  where  those  who  present  the  most  obvious  signs  of  un^ 

soundness  of  mind  are  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  the  juries^ 

and  partly  throu|Th  a  subsequent  process  of  inquiry  set  on  foot 

by  the  Home  Office j  and  conducted  by  men  experienced  in  the 

various  forms  of  imsoundness^  and  able   in  all  but  a  small 

minority  of  most  difficult  cases,  belonging  mostly  to  the  class 

of  imbeciles,  to  come  to  as  sure  a  decision  as  if  the  disease  waa 

one  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  mind. 

But  it  is  well  knovra  that  this  skilled  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  mind,  instead  of  being  extended,  as  it  might  be  with  advan- 
tage, to  every  homicide  found  guilty  of  the  act  of  wilful  killing, 
is  Hmit^d  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  public^  or  some  influential 
or  active  section  of  it^  can  contrive  to  make  its  voice  heard,  and 
impress  the  Home  Office  with  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
further  inquiry.      That  such  cases  of  oversight  are  not  rare 
^  be  inferred  from  a  perusal  of  the  brief  notes  of  the  cases 
left  for  execution  inserted  in  the  successive  reports  on '  Judicial 
Statigtics  *  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  with  more  regularity 
for  the  last  seventeen  years.     In  this  shorter  term  of  years  one 
*^ase,  on  the  average  of  each  year,  has  been  characterised  by 
fiuch  comments  as  these:— *  no  apparent  motive*  (or  some 
Univalent  remark),  in  1 1  cases ;  insanity  (or  some  expression 
^Wrly  implying  it),  in  3   cases;    delusion   (constituting  the 
^^nn  of  insanity  known  as  delusional),  in  2  cases;  without  pro- 
^*ocation  (instinctive  or  impulsive  insanity)  in  I  case*     In  the 
^ven  years  from  1844  to  1850,  when  the  account  given  of  the 
^^  was  more  meagre  and  the  names  of  the  parties  are  not 
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stated,  3  cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  motive  is  said  not  to 
have  been  apparent. 

Though  Dr.  Guy  would  not  go  the  length  of  asserting  that 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  compilers  of  the  ^  Judicial  Statistics  ' 
take  note  of  the  apparent  absence  of  motive  ought  to  be  set 
down  as  cases  of  unsonndncss  of  niindj  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  belief  that  the  greater  number  did  realij  belong  to 
that  category  ;  and  it  is  some  justification  of  this  opinion  that, 
in  course  of  abstractixig  the  aacertained  motives  of  the  homi* 
cides  made  the  aubject  of  the  brief  comments  just  referred  to, 
he  found  occasion  to  group  no  leas  than  48  under  the  head  of 
*donbtfnL'» 

Jfor,  in  the  author's  opinion,  did  it  admit  of  doubt  that^  of 
the  14  homicides  characterised  in  the  reports  as  habitual 
drunkards,  the  17  described  as  committing  homicide  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  the  single  C[ise  in  which  both  murderer 
and  victin:i  were  drinking  together  {making  32  cases  in  aU  of 
men  in  whom  drink  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  bringing 
about  the  fatal  event),  some,  if  not  most,  were  pei^sons  of  weak 
mind ;  for  though  there  are  doubtless  Ciiaes  in  which  drunken- 
nesSj  indulged  in  by  persons  not  originally  unsound  in  mind, 
leads  by  degrees  to  insanity,  it  is  equally  certain  that  there 
are  others  in  which  indulgence  in  liquor  is  but  one  of  the  phases 
assumed  by  that  general  want  of  control  that  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  character  of  the  rnoral  imhtrile^  In  order  that  the  in- 
fluence of  drink  in  bringing  about  murderous  assaults  and  con- 
flicts may  be  rightly  estimated,  it  should  be  understood  that 
these  32  cases  are  those  in  which  drink  was  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  murder.  How  many  of  the  murderers  were  men 
of  intemperate  habits  does  not  appear. 

Again,  there  are  many  cases  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Judi<3 
Statistics  ^  not  recognised  by  the  compilers  as  cases  of  inal 
cility,  wbich  the  great  majority  of  men  conversant  with  tiie| 
unsound  mind  would,  without  hesitation,  recognise  as  su  eh. 

On  this  ]>oint  Dr*  Guy  observed  that  the  renewed  study 
the  *  Judicial  Statistics/  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  in  hii 
paper,  has  confirmed  all  that  he  knew  before  about  this  mo 

>  Of  264  ca«ci  of  homtddo  by  mon  in  which  Jh,  Guy  was  able  to  a»i| 
dnsffify  the  cnuscs,  ha  found  that  BQ  c&nie  itndi^r  this  head  of  Gf^ed  (iuiin*lj^ 
derg  committ^f!  in  tlie  act  of  robbing,  or  in  order  to  eteal) ;  52  of  Bome^tw  JMrnrnd 
(namely*  qn*irrol»  between  men  and  tlieir  wives,  or  women  witii  whom  thej  wtf« 
living)  *  ai  of  Eeven^e  ;  26  of  JcaloMxy ;  13  of  J^iqur^  Grudge,  or  IH»^uF^tgwment 
of  Addrt9stM;  17  of  Brutality^  Pusshn,  and  QuarrtUinq ;  8  of  Bdeate  fnm^ 
jSHn^rn  or  OhJigation  of  Bupport ;  1 3  7b  Conceal  a  Previcui  Crime  or  through  Fear 
of  its  Cofi^cqiieiifiei  ;  6  though  insane  deltimon;  4 while  poachin|f ;  I  aa  Uie  rcsidt 
of  a  union  ooDspinwry :  I  in  Escaping  from  Prismi ;  and  1  7b  M*trry  AMoiher;  ^ 
Prisons  lout  their  lives  in  defending  otbera  against  muidorouB  attodcr. 
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biportant  topic,  lo  his  {>aper  published  in  the  '  Statisticsal 
Jourualj'  Dr.  Guy  showed  that  the  convicts  recognised  aa 
iflibectleSj  or  persona  of  weak  mindj  are  hy  far  the  most 
(langerous  members  of  the  crimmal  community  ;  that  they  are 
peculiarly  addicted  to  sexual  vices  and  outrages^  and  to  arson ; 
and  in  a  less  degree  (though  still  in  excess  of  the  healthy  con- 
vict^) to  cattle  stealbg,  homicide,  and  acts  of  violence-  The 
agricultural  interest  h?is  no  worse  enemy,  no  more  ruthless 
kmv  of  taxes,  than  the.se  imbeciles.  They  figure  largely 
among  those  who  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  as  wcU 
ai  aciong  those  who  are  acquitted  or  found  insane. 

Assuming  these  imbeciles  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  general 
My  of  the  insane,  Dr,  Gruy  reopened  the  question  whether 
the  udmission  of  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases,  and  the 
coti£equcnt  substitution  in  certain  instances  of  confinement  for 
Ue  for  death  on  the  scaftold,  tends  towards  the  encouragement 
of  crime — a  question  peculiarly  amenable  to  the  test  of  figures. 
Tkough  the  inferences  drawn  froni  the  facta  recorded  between 
1836  and  1867  may  bo  said  to  have  answered  the  question  in  the 
negative,  the  author  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  ordeal  of  a  larger  aiTay  of  facts. 

In  doing  so,  he  again  assumed  that,  if  in  ihe  year  following  an 
exeeatlon  of  some  notorious  culprit^  there  is  a  falling  ofl*  in  the 
Dumher  executed,  such  falling  off  may  be  taken  as  a  presump- 
tion that  the  execution  in  question  exercised  a  discouraging  or 
deterring  influence,  and  vice  vend ;  and  that,  if  in  the  year 
siieceeding  the  escape  from  the  gallows  of  some  notorious 
homicide  there  is  an  increase  of  executions,  such  increase 
T¥oiild  aflFord  an  equally  strong  presumption  of  an  encouraging 
influence,  and  vice  versd* 

As  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to  this  inquiry,  Dr.  Guy 
deducted  from  the  total  of  executions  in  certain  years,  those  of 
mm  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  on  the  high  seas.     There 
ware  three  such  cases  in  1856  ;   1    in  1S57  ;  3  in  1858  ;  1   in 
1862;   and  5  in  1864.     Out  of  the  figures  so  reduced  the 
author  constructed  a  table  which  presented  at  one  view  the 
executions  and  trials  for  murder  in  the  year  following  the  exe- 
cution of  fifteen  notorious  murderers,  whose  crimes  and  fates 
excited  much  public  interest  and  discussion,  compared  with 
the  number  of  executions  and  trials  for  murder  in  the  year  in 
wliich  the  respective  crimes  were  expiated  on  the  scafibld.     To 
this  he  added  five  cases  similarly  treated  in  which  the  plea  of 
insanity  was  suffered  to  prevail,  and  the  homicides  were  not 
ejtecuted.     From  this  table  it  appeared  that  against  8  cases 
ehowing  encouragement  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  execu- 
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tionsj  there  were  7  cases  sliowing  the  reverse ;  while  the 
for  trial  indicated  encouragement  in  6  instancesj  discoar^^gf*- 
tnent  in  4  ;  and  if  we  take  the  aggregate  of  the  figures  in 
two  cases  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  pre^umi 
forces  (encouragement  and  discouragement),  the  first  was  eq 
to  34  and  the  second  to  28  ;  and  substituting  for  ex ^u tit 
QBMQ&  for  trial,  we  ha^e  indications  of  encouragement  in  6  a 
of  discouragement  in  4,  and  the  force  of  the  first  measured  bj 
129*  of  the  second  by  72, 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  smaller  group  of  5  cases^  in  whi 
tlie  plea  of  insanity  was  suffered  to  prevail,  and  very  notorio 
hoimcides  to  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  2  cases  of  c* 
couragement  are  set  off  against  3  of  discouragement j  and  a  foi 
represented  by  a  total  of  7  nullified  by  one  represented  by  1 
The  contrast  in  the  cases  for  trial  is  still  more  remarkable  ;  ft 
thf^re  is  one  case  only  of  encouragement  against  4  instances 
the  rerersCj  and  a  force  of  3  neutralised  by  a  force  of  39. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  year  1845,  in  which  Martha 
Briscy  was  not  hanged,  Jokn  Tawell  was  i  and  that  1S65,  the 
year  of  the  non-execution  of  Constance  Kent  and  Ge-orge 
Broomfield,  was  also  the  year  in  which  Dn  Pritchard  died  on 
the  gaUows* 

These  comparisons,  if  fairly  considered  and  weighed  on^^ 
against  the  other^  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  namely,  tba^^f 
the  punishment  of  death  has  as  little  influence  in  deterring 
others  from  crime  as  the  immunity  from  that  punishment  ha» 
in  encouraging  them  -,  and  that  if  the  one  or  the  other  eiEercise  " 
such  an  appreciable  influence  either  way  as  can  be  measure 
by  figures,  it  is  the  immunity  from  death,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  imprisonment  or  detention  for  life. 

But  though  the  i^emission  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  a 
certain  class  of  cases  does  not  act  as  an  encouragement  to 
would-be  murderer^  it  does  not  follow  that  the  retention  of  thi 
form  of  punishment  for  the  common  run  of  cases  is  inoperatiu 
as  a  deterrent ;  for  let  us  suppose  a  man  deliberately  conte 
plating  the  murder  of  another,  and  weighing  the  probable  con 
sequences  of  his  act,  he  must  needs  place  before  himself  as  tli^ 
most  probable  result  of  detection  the  ignominious  punisbmei: 
of  death  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  alterative  of  incarcerado 
for  life,  if  proved  to  be  of  unsound  mind^  or,  in  the  event 
gome  minor  plea  in  extenuation  being  sustained,  a  sentence  > 
penal  servitude  for  a  long  term  of  years*     These  cases  are  < 
rare  occurrence.     But  to  the  criminal  class,  both  in  prison  aod 
out  of  it,  Dr,  Guy  believed  that  the  death  punishment  acts  m 
deterrent* 
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The  question  of  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  the  death 
jai&hme&t  is  not  in  the  author-s  judgment  inateriallj  affected 


l>y  any  of  the  facts  brought  forward  in  his  paper,  unless  indeed 
it  he  tb&t  the  fact  of  the  small  numher  of  males,  and  still 
tmk&Uer  number  of  females,  now  executed  lor  murder,  may  be 
taken  to  prove  the  slight  importance  of  the  question  compared 
with  many  other  social  problems  now  inviting  solution  i  among 
Tfhich  he  wished  again  to  specify  those  that  attach  to  the  treat- 
ment of  our   imi/mle  population ^   a  subject  to  be  presently 
treated  under  a  distinct  heading;  meanwhile  Dr.  Guy  desired 
iM^aio  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  stated  in  his  paper  so  oftoi 
referred  to.     Those  facts  certainly  gave  some  countenance  to 
the  belief  that  the  number  of  insane  homicides  in  a  year  was 
ill  part  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  events  ex- 
^ling  and  agitating  the  public  mind.     He  instanced  the  two 
cliolera  years,  1849  and  1854 ;  1857,  the  year  of  tlie  Indian 
mutiny ;  1862,  the  year  of  the  cotton  famine  and  second  Great. 
Eihibition ;  and  five  out  of  the  seven  years  in  which  Parlia- 
mantary  elections  were  held,  as  years  in  which  ako  the  number 
of  insane  homicides  had  increased  when  compared  with  the 
year  preceding, 

tie  could  now  add  one  case  more  to  this  last  list.  In 
IS6S,  an  election  year,  there  were  twelve  insane,  aad  in  the 
jears  preceding  and  following  seven  and  eight  respectively. 

The  figures  thus  brought  forward  afford  a  probability  that 
the  number  of  insane  homicides  is  greater  in  years  of  public 
^^mjciety  and  excitement 

^^^F  Criminal  Imbeciles. 

M         In  the  statistical  paper  to  which  reference  has  more  than 

■  ^ixce  been  made^  facts  were  adduced  to  show  that  the  imbecile 

P  section  of  our  population  is  unusually  addicted  to  violent  and 

destructive  ciimes,  to  sexual  offences,  to  arson^  t^  homicidal 

axid  \iolent  acts,  and  to  cattle  stealing ;  and  that  imbeciles  are 

more  frequently  engaged  in  acts  of  burglary  than  their  want  of 

ability  might  lead  us  to  expect-     These  facts  were  the  result  of 

ft  census  of  the  convict  population,  and  of  a  strict  comparison 

of  the  elements  of  which  it  consists,  with  the  records  of  the 

-ciHines  for  which  the   prisoners  were  undergoing  puiibhment, 

There  wi^,  no  doubt,  on  the  day  when  the  census  was  takeni 

t*bat  the  convicts  returned  as  weak-minded  were  really  so,  or 

tliat  the    crimes   for  Avhich  they  were    being  punished  were 

-Correctly  abstracted  from  their  e^ption-papers.     Some  idea  of 

I     t:lie  number  and  importance  of  the  hnbeciles  and  of  the  crimi- 

Vvuk  most  nearly  allied  to  them  may  be  formed  by  means  of 
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the  figures  relating  to  the  convict  prison  at  Millbank.  In  the 
midsummer  of  1869  there  were  in  the  prison  140  weak-minded 
and  65  epileptics^  and  also  25  convicts  of  an  allied  type  not 
easily  defined  or  described :  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
dangerous  class  known  among  the  mendicant-thieves  as  ^  Half 
sharps.^ 

Now  these  facts,  which  so  strikingly  illustrate  the  soaroe 
of  some  of  the  crimes  best  calculated  to  alarm  and  diqpist 
us,  certainly  derive  support  and  confirmation  from  the  figures 
just  submitted.  Insanity  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
terrible  drama  of  homicide,  and  among  the  insane  imbeciles 
abound. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  if  we  would  look  for  any  further 
diminution  in  the  number  of  capital  punishments,  and,  what  is 
far  more  important,  in  the  number  of  those  who  commit  the 
crimes  that  entail  them,  we  must  set  ourselves  seriously  to  the 
work  of  securing  the  persons  of  our  imbeciles,  and  placing  them 
for  life  in  asylums  fit  for  their  reception. 

For  practical  purposes  it  may  be  asserted  that  two  dasses 
of  imbeciles  find  their  way  into  our  convict  prisons  and  county 
and  borough  gaols,  and  sometimes  to  the  scaffold.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  one  class  are  stamped  with  imbecility  in  face  and 
pei*son,  and  in  every  word  and  act ;  those  of  the  other  daas 
wear  an  expression  of  countenance  which  it  requires  some  ex- 
perience to  recognise,  are  capable  of  sustained  and  intelligible 
conversation,  and  show  their  weakness  of  mind  chiefly  in  the 
foolish  and  strange,  and  often  violent,  actions  of  an  unsettled 
and  wandering  life.  Dr.  Guy  had  a  very  distinct  recollection 
of  at  least  three  specimens  of  this  class,  concerning  whom  it 
was  much  more  easy  to  say  that  they  were  of  weak  and  un- 
unsound  mind  than  to  justify  the  opinion  in  any  set  form  of 
words. 

As  to  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the  first  and  l^[g€8t 
class  of  imbeciles,  there  can  be  no  mamier  of  doubt.  Their 
proper  place  is  not  the  prison,  the  workhouse,  or  the  highway, 
but  the  imbecile  asylum  ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  state,  and  of  all  who 
recognise  the  misery,  pecuniary  loss  and  public  disgrace  atten- 
dant upon  the  worst  crimes,  to  provide  the  needful  asylums^ 
without  delay,  and  take  the  most  prompt  and  practical  measures^ 
for  getting  our  imbeciles  transferred  to  them. 

Happily  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  recognising  theses 
imbeciles,  nor  any  reason  why  well-educated  and  experiencec^ 
medical  men  should  not  be  implicitly  trusted  to  certify  theo^ 
as  insane      The  duty  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  our  medici^H 
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officers  of  health  throughout  the  countrjj  \nthout  entailing  any 
iertous  increase  of  expense.  The  smaller  and  more  dangerous 
ot  be  recognised  so  easily,  and  ^vould  be  most  effec- 
;ealtmth  by  i?onie  legislati%^e  measure  which  should  con- 
Sign  all  habitual  criminals^  after  the  coniuiission  of  a  certain 
dcined  number  of  crimes,  lo  detcntiou  lor  life*  The  author 
stated  that  he  had  already  taken  one  or  two  opportunities  of 
pointing  out  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  this  large,  costly 
and  dangerous  community  of  imbeciles  ;  and  that  he  ^rould 
again  endeavour  to  explaiu  and  enforce  his  views. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  large  and  comprehensive 
fiew  of  the  criminal  and  dangerous  classes.  We  know  t!iat 
diey  are  at  present  to  be  found  by  tens  of  thousands  infesting 
all  mu"  streets  and  highways,  and  hannting  the  worst  houses 
and  iiistriets  in  all  our  towns:  and  by  other  tens  of  thousands 
ia  our  prisons  and  w^orkhouses  \  committed  to  prison  after  most 
expensive  legal  procedures ,  and  detained  there  at  great  cost; 
isd  frequenting  our  workhouses  at  such  times  and  seasons  as 
iult  their  con^^enience.  To  our  workhouses^  too^  as  a  matter  of 
cour&e^  must  needs  gravitate  all  the  worn-out  crime  of  Eug- 
looJ. 

La  our  county  and  borough  gaols  and  workhouses  we  have 
ready  to  our  hand  the  buildings  whichj  with  little  outlay  of 
money,  might  be  adapted  to  all  the  reasonable  uses  that  eitlier 
crime  or  poverty  suggest  or  entail.  We  want  more  lunatic 
asylums  ;  we  want  asylums  for  idiots  into  which  those  unhappy 
and  helpless  beings  may  be  drafted  from  the  union  work- 
himses :  we  want  asylums  for  imbeciles  quite  as  much  in 
C^ountry  parts  as  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  we 
KHn||tetablishments  in  which  the  poor,  rightly  so  called,  may 
^Rmrated  from  the  depraved  destitute  with  T\'hom  they  are 
ntm  forced  to  associate.  We  want  schools  for  the  young,  and 
aaylunis  for  the  old^  in  w^hich  the  few  poor  may  be  separated 
from  the  many  destitute  by  whom  their  morals  are  now  being 
coataminated  and  their  lives  made  miserable.  Mr.  Hastings 
W  proved  to  us  that  many  of  our  prisons  are  much  too  small 
to  be  efficiently  and  economically  managed  ;  and  this  fact  has 
been  further  enforced,  and  illustrated  by  highly  important 
dctdls,  in  the  able  address  of  Colonel  DuCane,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Section.^     The  same  may  be  said  with  truth  of  some  of 

-  The  fallowing  ftto  some  of  the  figures  liddoecd  in  that  uddresa  :^Kum- 
fccr  of  lotail  pnson^j  in  England  atid  WqIcs,  114;  in  54  of  wliidi  then?  wore  in  ISTS 
oaljf  %hl%  prifoneta  (an  average  of  jibout  48  prii*oin?rs)  ;  biiHn  the  reiufLiaing  02, 
i3JQ2  isLti  hv^riga  of  ttliout  244  prisonars).  Of  thu  54  ftUiall  jdsonst  8  had,  in 
'i87i,  1^1)  iiTernge  of  IQ  prisoners^  and  33  of  60.  The  eHjrningB  ol  prjgooers  mnged 
Ifl^  tlian  ijn.  10  moipe  than  Bl,i  th^  aftrugf,  2L  lT<f.  ^d,    Tht>  eoet  pcf  hcud 
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our  union  workhousci*  If  a  survey  of  all  our  prisons  aad 
workhouses  by  competent  persons  could  he  brought  about » tt 
would  be  ea^j  to  find  some  in  every  county  and  district  whidi 
might  at  moderate  cost  be  converted  into  lunaticj  imbecile,  and 
idiot  asylums ;  into  almBhouges  for  the  poor^  and  semi-penal 
establishments  for  the  aged  wrecks  of  the  criminal  populatiOEi ; 
into  echools  for  poor  children,  and  reformatories  for  those  wLa 
have  been  all  but  hopelessly  corrupted  by  early  association  wii ' 
the  criminal  classes. 

These  suggestions,  which  might  have  sounded  Utopia: 
hundred  years  ago,  when  railroadd  were  not  even  imagined, 
when  a  Local  Grovernment  Board  had  no  existeocet  hmv^. 
Dr.  Guy  f^ubmits,  become  perfectly  feasible  in  these  looie 
fortunate  times,  when  the  conveyance  of  people  from  place  ta 
place  has  become  easy  and  cheap,  and  the  Local.  GovarDmBal 
Board  is  able  to  take  a  larger  and  mder  view  than  waa  posaiUfi 
only  a  few  years  ago  of  the  dangerous  classes,  and  of  the  un- 
seemly and  demoralising  way  in  which  tliey  have  become 
blended  and  confounded  ivith  the  decent  and  honest  j>oor. 

As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  procedure  as  that  here  advocated, 
the  author  expressed  his  opiniou  that  the  expense  of  adapting 
oiir  smaller  prisons  and  our  union  workhouses  to  their  new  and 
better  uses  would  be  amply  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  so  many 
of  these  buildings  as  might  be  pronounced  to  be  no  longer 
necessary. 

There  was  still  a  word  to  say  on  one  obvious  means  §^^ 
quickly  gathering  our  imbeciles  into  asylums  fitted  for  th^^f 
reception :  and  here  the  author  advocated  the  simple  exi^edl^^^ 
of  submitting  every  prisoner  on  his  discharge  from  prison  to 
the  examination  of  an  expert^  who  should  report  to  a  magiitimte 
on  oath  (as  is  done  in  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics)  the  tact  of  a 
prisoner  so  discharged  being  imbecile  or  of  weak  mind,  and  a 
fit  subject  for  an  asylum ;  or,  \£  of  doubtful  eanityj  for  aa 
establishment  in  which  he  should  pass  a  period  of  probaticOj 
thence  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum  or  discharged,  as  the  case  oiight 
require. 

Dr,  Guy  concluded  with  a  few  words  of  explanation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  which  deals  with  executtona 
for  murderj  was  new  %  the  remainder  not,     "What  he  had  had 

varied  from  171.  to  122^*    If  half  tlie  prisons  wt-re  diiM*t*bliKh6d  20e,OO0f.  ^jvir 
mig^bt  be  saved;  ahJ  dtiU  no  oue  of  tbo  pnwns  reuiuedueed  be  nsoro  distAol  fi^m 
aoy  placo  thiiri  fifteen  luiles  or  *«>.     The  pi^^ieut  distribtition  of  our  coimly  nasi 
Lorougii  pritsons  jb  vetj  lidtious ;  3La3brdgbire  has  onlr  oa(^  pmon  on  iU  IniffdASft.^ 
hut  Lincolnfiliire  hau  iim  withm  its  limlUii  of  which  tJir^e  ur«  in  the  oiimtal  dtjr^ 
Oi]«  pitrt  of  KTiglfind  hns  w  prison  at  ttie  serri^u  of  20,0UU  peo|tli^  V&a. , 
port  of  England  supplies  one  prison  to  S5S,0D0  puople, 
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fkocasion  to  say  on  the  plea  of  insanity  in  cnoiinHl  cas^es^  and 
0m  the  dangerous  propensities  of  the  imbecile  section  of  our 
population^  is  simply  in  confirmation  of  ivhat  he  had  said  and 
wntten  elsewhere*  Nor  were  \\m  suggestioiis  reepecting  a 
murrey  of  our  workhouses  with  a  view  to  the  disintegradon 
of  their  ill-assorted  populations,  and  their  allotment  to  better 
uses,  now  made  for  the  first  time  J  What  was  new  in  the 
Ai^estions  now  offered  was  tJie  association  of  the  county  and 
horough  gaol  with  the  workhouse  with  a  view  to  a  joint  sur- 
Tey  ot  the  two.  Believing  that  it  is  fitting  and  convement 
lliat  those  normal  schools  of  Yieej  our  union  workhouseaj  should 
be  submitted  to  the  same  examination  with  the  prisons  in  which 
WiBt  is  punished  J  and  that  the  buildings  of  either  class  should 
bft  ipeedlly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted^  b^  commended  this  his  suggestion  seriously  and  ear- 
nestly to  all  statists  and  statesmen «^ 

A  Paper  *  On  the  Punishment  of  Death/  was  read  by  Mr. 
HowAKD  Live  SET.  The  writer  endeavoured  to  prove,  not 
bj  statistics,  but  by  arguments  and  illustrations^  based  upon 
results,  that  the  punishment  of  death,  whilst  revolting  to  our 
humanity,  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  not^  in  any 
de^ee,  diminished  the  crime  for  which  it  is  inflicted,  but  rather 
tends,  by  faroiliarising  the  people  with  death,  voluntarily  and 
fij^tematically  iufiicted,  to  demoralise  or  destroy  the  God-given 
iBStiiict  of  tlie  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  thus,  in  some 
degree,  to  capacitate  men  for  murderous  deeds.  The  writer 
contended,  without  positively  denying  our  right,  in  the  abstract, 
to  kill  men  who  have  killed  others^  that  human  tribunals, 
being  fallible,  are  incapable  of  getting  at  all  the  motives  and 
Iiklden  forces  which  have  had  to  do  with  the  crime,  and  which 
i)ught  to  influence  the  destiny  of  every  man.  Also  that  human 
kw  should  bear  some  analogy  to  Divine  law  as  interpreted  in 
tie  New  Testament.  The  strong  point  of  the  paper  was  the 
impotence  of  capital  punishment  to  deter  from  the  ciime  of 
Harder,  which,  if  once  admitted, — and  the  writer  contended 
that  is  unquestionably  demonstrable,  both  from  statistics  and 
experience — would  move  the  nation  to  demand  the  abohtion  of 
a  pumshment  in  regard  to  the  extensive  and  somewhat  indis* 

%)T.  Gijy'fi  loftugujiil  Address  fts  Preaideot  of  the  SUti^timl  So^lc^ty  Lei  the 
ijoumat,  l>eceinW»  1874;  and  his  edition  of  *WiiikeF*i  Origiiiid,'  p.  323* 
)r-  Gtiy's  Piiper  in    full,  with   mom  tluin  8  pagee  of  tabulaj  matter  iUni* 
fiwlfug  many  interestiog  questioBa  oomiedM  with  eiceutioiii*  for  murder,  will  b6 
libitJ^d  in  the  ^r&t  ie«ue  of  Lba  ^  Htatistic&l  journol '  for  the  f&kt  I876- 
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criminate  application  of  which  we  are  in  the  rear  of  every 
other  nation.     The  non-deterrent  quality  of  capital  punisb- 
ment,  he  argued,  as  arising  from  a  negative  idiosyncra^  in 
man  which  prevents  him  from  realising  that  the  retributive 
consequences  of  any  given  crime  will  be  visited  upon  hinL 
This^  he  affirmed,  is  true  in  regard  to  all  crimes,  but  con- 
spicuously so  in  regard  to  murder,  mostly  committed  in  an 
uncontrollable  frenzy  of  passion,  which  thoroughly  incapad* 
tates  the  man  from  realising  either  the  enormity  of  the  act  or 
the  awful  sentence  attached  to  it.     Hence,  the  fact  that  deatli 
is  the  penalty  not  being  at  the  moment  reco^ised,  has  no 
influence  in  staying  the  murderous  blow.     This  point  in  tk 
paper  was  rather  elaborately  reasoned  out  as  one  of  muck 
unportance  in  aifecting  the  national  mind  in  regard  to  the  duty 
and  propriety  of  ceasing  ^  to  commit  a  murder  simply  because 
a  murder  has  been  committed.' 

A  Paper  ^  On  Corporal  Punishment,'  was  read  by  Mr,  Ho- 
ward Livesay.  After  contrasting  the  barbarous  mode,  with  its 
spirit  of  revenge  and  degradation,  characterising  the  inflictioii 
of  bodily  punishment  in  the  past,  with  the  manner  and  intenlioB  : 
of  the  corporal  punishment  proposed,  aiming  at  the  restoration 
of  erring  ones  to  a  reputable  life,  the  writer  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  palpable  failure  of  the  system  of  incarceration.  (^ 
poral  punishment,  if  wisely  administered  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  criminal  development,  would  check  its  progress  and  in  most 
cases  cure  the  subject  of  criminal  proclivities  and  thus  restore 
him  to  society,  whilst  imprisonment  tends  to  demoralise  him 
and  bar  his  way  back  to  his  lost  position.  Many  old  offenden, 
whose  oft-repeated  crimes  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  imprison- 
ment, have  declared  to  chaplains  and  others  that,  if  they  hsd 
been  thrashed  upon  their  first  offence,  they  would  not  have 
pursued  a  life  of  disobedience  to  the  law.  From  the  very  fo^ 
mation  of  human  society,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  otate, 
bodily  chastisement  (stripes)  has  been  the  mode  of  correction 
employed,  and  nothing  so  efficient  either  in  the  household  or  in 
the  commonwealth  has,  up  to  this  hour,  been  devised.  It  is  at 
once  the  most  natural,  scriptural,  and  effective  punishment, 
and  is  moreover  accepted  by  the  subjects  as  more  just,  reason- 
able, and  salutary,  than  the  system  of  incarceration  which 
frequently  embitters  the  minds  of  the  imprisoned  ones  by  its 
injustice  and  cruelty  in  shutting  them  out  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  varieties,  so  needful  to  a  healthy  life,  that  they  ever  after 
live  at  enmity  with  society  and  her  laws.  After  a  man  is 
whipped  for  an  offence  he  is  sent  back  to  his  work,  perchance 
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the  only  meaos  of  support  to  a  family,  a  wiser  and  better  man, 
feeliog  satisfied  that  nothing  more  than  justice  has  been  in- 
flicted.    Correction  is  as  needful  as  culture  for  the  develop- 
ment of  human  natnre  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  those  who  withhold  it    from    foolish    sentimentality    or 
mist^en  kindness  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  unfortunate 
lets  who  have,  through  the  lack  of  disciplinej  contracted 
Imal  habits.     The  proper  time  to  apply  corporal  punish- 
ment is  in  the  infancy  of  crime,  when  it  would,  in  most  eases, 
uut  an  end  to  it»  and  thus  prevent  the  ultimate  and  mortal 
Bpplication  of  bodily  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,    Cor- 
Boral  punishment  is  more  deterrent  than  any  other,  decidedly 
Ktiore  curative  in  its  effect  upon  those  who  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and,  if  generally  adopted,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  our  criminal  population,  rendering  nse- 
less  many  of  our  gaols,  which,  under  the  present  futile  mode 

Ef  corrections  keep  increasing  in  number  and  capacity. 
The  Rev.  Da,  Ace  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Non-Imprison- 
««ient  of  Children/  Dr,  Ace  said^Concentration  of  public 
opinion  is  now  evinced  on  this  much  desired  and  required 
reform  in  primitive  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  criminal  children,  and  in  the  improved  administm- 
tion  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  neglected  youths  of  our 
country.  Instances  were  given  of  magisterial  blunders  and 
unjustifiable  severity  towards  juvenile  delinquents,  particularly 
detailed  with  respect  to  their  legal  and  illegal  incarceration. 
Baneful  results  were  illustrated  of  the  imprisonment  of  youth, 
without  any  satisfactory  reformation  being  subsequently  ascer- 
tained. Explanations  were  given  of  the  laws  aflFecting  juvenile 
culprits,  and  exposition  of  the  means  already  at  the  disposal 
of  magistrates  for  the  detention  and  employment  of  children 
at  industrial  schools;  also  judicial  statistics  of  juvenOe  culprits 
at  reformatories  and  inmates  of  industrial  schools  for  the  year 
1873,  A  lamentable  desideratum  was  expressed  of  Protestant 
Reformatories  for  girls,  and  the  obvious  requirement  of  more 
liberal  support  to  be  accorded  by  the  public  to  those  seminaries 
of  corrective  disciplioe  and  wise  industrial  instruction  for 
neglected  and  profligate  youths— now  crippled  for  want  of 
ftinds;  allusion  being  especially  made  to  Rev,  Sydney  Turner's 
last  admirable  report.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  an 
accurate  register  of  corpoml  punishments  inflicted  on  youths 
both  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  to  the  number  of  stripes  and 
times  inflicted,  such  register  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
annually;  there  should  be  no  return  to  Draconian  eeverity. 
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imder  the  specious  plea  of  discipliiie.  The  speaker  recom- 
mended tbe  repeal  of  part  of  the  14th  section  of  the 
Keforraatory  Act,  29  and  30  Vict  c.  IIT^  and  all  other  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  enjoin  imprisonment  in  a  gaol,  antecedently 
to  the  removal  of  convicted  youths  to  a  reformatory*  Also, 
the  L^islature  should  be  recommended  to  enact  that  no  youth 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  incarcerated  in  a  common 
gaol  X  that  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  the  extended 
period  to  inmates  of  inciustrial  schools ;  and  that,  for  trivial 
offences  against  the  law,  children  should  receive  a  judicious, 
sound  whipping,  and  thereupon  immediately  be  discharged,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  their  parents,  guardians,  relatives^  oi 
other  responsible  partiesj  undertaking  the  supervision  of  tliese 
little  ones. 

Mr*  T<  Ll,  Muruay-Browke  read  a  paper  on  ^Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  at  Home  and  Abroad'*  The  reader 
showed  the  extent  to  which  the  various  States  of  Continental 
Europe,  America,  &c.,  are  provided  with  Prisonei^'  Aid 
Societies,  and  the  marked  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
this  respect  in  France,  America,  &c.»  since  the  congress  of 
1872,  He  produced  a  list  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  being  48  in  all:  and  described  the 
districts  most  in  need  of  new  societies,  and  progress  made 
since  1872.  He  next  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
such  societies  for  small  borough  gaols^  and  expressed  aa 
opinion  that  practicaDy  little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  pri* 
soners  discharged  from  these  gaols.  He  also  commented  on  the 
peculiar  position  of  Ireland,  showing  the  need  of  fresh  legi^ 
lation  there,  the  English  Acts  not  extending  to  Ireland ;  the 
result  beLng  that,  except  a  few  refuges  for  women,  no  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societies  exist  in  that  country,  although  the  need  of  them 
is  felt  as  much  there  as  here. 

Mr,  William  Gbeen  read  a  Paper  on  'The  Employ- 
ment of  Crimiuals,'  He  said  productive  work  in  prisons  is  adr 
mitted  to  be  desirable,  but  tliere  should  be  no  undue  competi- 
tion with  any  of  the  trades  outside.  This  desideratum  admitted 
by  the  Directors  of  convict  prisons,  is  not  accomplished,  bb  in 
the  mat-making  trade,  the  prison  labour  is  can'ied  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  during  the  i>a8t  few  years  several  manu- 
facturers have  closed  their  factories,  and  deal  in  prison-^nade 
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is,  A  coDtractor  for  prison-made  goods  can  sell  for  aix- 
ce  halfpennj  what  it  would  coat  the  manufacturers  seven- 
lice  halfpenny  to  make*  The  effect  upon  the  outside  wurk- 
Dplc  has  been  to  throw  thein  out  of  work,  thus  punishing  the 
ent  in  order  to  find  occupation  for  the  guilty.  The  effect 
the  prisoners  la  not  what  is  desired^  for  it  does  not  so 
Dj)loy  them  as  to  provide  thera  with  the  means  of  Hveliliood 
disc  barge  J  the  labour  market  being  already  overstocked* 
be  remedy  for  this  is  that  the  occupations  shall  be  more 
aly  distributed,  which  can  be  well  done  if  the  Government 
ctically  prevent  the  prisons  from  being  made  markets  by 
the  labour  of  prisoners  for  the  various  departments  of 
i.te. 

A  Paper  on  '  Crime  and  Pauperism '  was  read  by  Mn  W, 
fAEKEE  Snow,  He  said  crime  could  not  be  overcome.  It 
But  e? er  exist  even  as  evil  does  in  man,  and  storms  or  deadly 
in  nature.  In  considering  what  was  crime*  Society 
elf  was  wrong.  It  forgot  that  crime  was  more  a  term  than 
I  r^t> ,  What  was  a  crime  according  to  the  ideas  of  one 
.  of  Society,  was  not  so  considered  by  the  other  portion, 
ft.t  part  of  our  social  atmosphere  was  poisoned,  and  it  was 
'  to  expect  that  persons  born  therein  could  be  otherwise 
;  contaminated  from  their  birth.  Crime  also  was  an  infec- 
i  disease,  and  to  some  organisations  had  a  sort  of  horrible 
ation,  reproducing  itself  again  and  again.  One  fruitful 
suae  of  great  crime  was  the  drink  and  our  mode  of  dealing 
mih  it-  He  argued  warmly  upon  this  point  and  also  upon  the 
ncqoalities  of  justice,  and  the  hopelessness  felt  by  the  poor 
lowly,  as  against  the  rich  and  great.  Indeed  our  social 
made  criminals,  as  old  Sii'  J,  Sloore  said,  and  punished 
km  for  being  such.  The  police  were  rather  an  aid  instead  of 
i  deterrent  to  crime,  and  prisons  and  the  prison  system  were  a 
to  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  age,  Man  he 
eidered  should  be  treated  more  according  to  the  circum- 
aeea  than  the  deed.  There  can  be  no  forbearance  for 
feascd  criminals ;  but  it  is  useless  keeping  such  pests  in  our 
Imidst,  poiaoning  the  atmosphere.  Transportation  on  a  better 
ad  wiser  system  could  be  adopted.  He  asked  whether,  with 
|to  many  foreigners  living  here  to  take  away  our  bread, 
uinals  and  dangerous  classes  should  be  sent  away,  or  the 
Itj  hardworking,  sober,  and  industrious  man  ?  By  sending 
the  former  and  turning  them  to  useful  account,  some 
Serai  good  could  be  accomplished*  By  allowing  the  latter 
I  go  in  the  wholesale  manner  as  of  late  years  tliey  have  been 
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going  and  tviH  yet  go  in  gi-eater  numbers,  depopulaiiDg  the 
land  of  its  native  cbildren,  is  suicidal  policy. 

The  Rev,  Field  Tlowers  read  a  Paper  on  rlnfanticide.* 
The  writer  showed  that  Infanticide  was  increasing,  and  public 
opinion  more  and  more  laXj  in  hac  re.  This  could  be  traced 
from  the  courts,  downward  to  the  people.  At  the  Assizes  was 
to  be  seen  the  eflfect  of  youth  and  beauty  in  peril  on  manly 
minds,  legal  and  lay.  In  considering  the  remedies  he  pointed 
out  that  there  were  mothers  natural  and  nnnatural*  Some 
minds  took  their  ideas  of  sin  from  the  legal  sentences ;  from 
such  minds  unnatural  mothers  are  formed.  Fear  of  punish- 
ment also  affects  such.  What  was  chiefly  required  was  a  more 
stem  administration  of  the  law*  Good  was  to  be  expected 
from  '  Mr.  Charley's  Act'  He  proposed  to  change  the  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or,  imprisonmeiit 
not  exceeding  two  years,  to  confinement  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  father  of  the  child^ 
on  paternity  beLog  proved,  should  not,  in  some  cases,  be 
arrested  as  accessory.  The  pidpit  ought  to  speak  more  freely 
on  the  question ;  and  journalists  might  do  much  to  mitigste 
the  evil. 
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THJB  HALF-TIME    SYSTEM.* 

BsvfoT  can  the  system  of  Primary  Education  in  the  country 
he  advanced  and  extended  by  the  Half-time  System,  by 
grouping  of  Schools^  and  by  Legislation  in  the  restriction 
cjf  the  employment  of  the  labour  of  Children?  By 
Bbginald  Walpole. 

THE  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  and 
surrounded  by  difficulties  the  nature  of  -which  is  partially  in- 
(Beated  in  the  wording  of  the  special  subject  for  discussion : 
'  How  far  can  primary  education  be  advanced  and  extended  in 
the  country  ?  ^     This  question  is  full  of  interest,  and  its  im- 

Ertance  wiU  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  if  a  comparison 
made  between  the  position  which  our  system  of  primary 
education  held  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  that 
which  it  holds  now. 

Previous  to  1870  voluntary  effi)rt  alone  had  the  control  of 
the  elementary  education  of  this  country.  The  whole  system, 
in  troth,  was  founded  on  the  recognition  of  a  moral  duty,  which 
while  it  entailed  large  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  secured 
die  benefits  of  a  sound,  though  perhaps  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, education  to  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the  poorer 


The  Act  of  1870,  though  a  compromise,  was  one  on  which 
public  opinion  looked  favourably,  and  of  which  it  patiently 
awaited  the  development.     The  change  thus  inau^rated  was 
a  radical  one:  for  the  first  time  primary  education  was  re- 
^wxled  as  a  legal  instead  of  a  moral  duty ;  with  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  educate  came  a  right  in  the  ratepayer  who  found  the 
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money  to  sec  that  the  education  given  was  efficient ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  a  really  good  system  of  education  for  the  masses  was 
becoming  a  matter  of  as  much  importance  to  the  householder, 
as  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  and  an  efficient  police. 

But  now  five  years  have  passed,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
look  at  the  results  :  rapid,  no  doubt,  and  satisfactory  has  been 
the  progress  made  in  the  large  cities ;  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  have  been  brought  under 
the  operation  of  School  Boards  in  the  centres  of  industry,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fifty-two  counties  have  been  supplied 
with  sufficient  school  accommodation.    According  to  the  retnni 
made  by  the  Education  Department  up  to  the  month  of  July 
last,  it  appears  that  in   1,408  civil  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  nearly  13  millions  of  inhabitants  (more  than  half 
of  the  whole  population,  according  to   the  census  of  1871), 
there  were  1,205  School  Boards  -with    a  population  of  3^ 
millions ;  of  these  only  300  had  passed  by-laws,  leaving  over 
900,  who  were  doing  nothing^  for  education ;   of  these  900, 
500    had  been   elected   compulsorily,   and   100    voluntaiily. 
Therefore,  as  matters  stood  in  July  last,  only  1^  million  of  the 
population  of  the  civil  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  wore  in 
a  position  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  Act  of  1870  in  the 
fifth  year'of  its  existence ;  while  ninety  boroughs,  exclusive  of 
the  metropolis,  had  brought  5^  millions  under  the  influence  of 
their  by-laws. 

From  these  ikcts  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  National  svs- 
tem,  which  began  in  1870,  has  not  yet  been  matured:  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  over  a  large  area  of  the  counter 
the  extension  of  primary  education  is  almost  at  a  standstilL 
What  remedy,  then,  can  be  suggested  for  this  state  of  thingi? 
I  do  not  think  it  lies  far  to  seek.  Educational  thinkers  and 
speakers,  whose  good  intentions  are  undoubted,  live  as  a  role 
in  cities,  and  know  little  of  the  village  life  of  England;  thqr 
discuss  the  legislation  of  the  whole  kingdom  as  if  it  consisted 
onlv  of  populous  places,  a  very  natural  error,  but  one  teeming 
with  mistaken  conclusions,  to  be  explained  away  only  by  prafr> 
tical  experience,  or  by  eliciting,  as  in  discussions  of  this  kind^ 
the  matured  opinions  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  fami- 
liar with  the  details  of  village  life. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  will  tell  you,  and  tell  yoa 
truly,  that  in  no  country  like  England  is  the  difference  between 
town  and  country  life  so  strongly  marked ;  nowhere  else  is  the 
line  separating  the  social  classes  so  clearly  drawn  ;  in  no  other 
country  does  that  isolation,  which  mars  the  life  of  the  peasant^ 
so  largely  prevail.    There  also  exists  a  jealousy  of  change ;  new 
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improved  education, 
when  coupled  vnih  the  loss  of  a  child's  earnings,  is  long  in 
making  itself  felt.  The  farmers  regard  any  possible  increase  of 
rates  with  dismay,  and  the  landowners  at  the  first  intimation 
of  a  School  Board  double  their  subscriptions  to  the  Church 
school*  The  vokintary  system,  in  other  words,  suits  the  coun- 
try, and  retains  its  position.  School  Boards  no  doubt  exist, 
bnt,  as  was  observed  by  Lord  Sandon  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  hear  nothing  about  them*  In  some  parishes,  direct 
compulsion  is  unknown  ;  in  others,  disliked ;  in  one,  there  is 
a  Board  without  by-laws  ;  in  another,  there  are  by4awa 
which  are  not  carried  out ;  and  further,  if  direct  compulsion 
existed,  it  would  in  many  districts  be  impossible  to  work  itj  on 
aecount  of  the  distance  which  the  children  have  to  w^alk,  and 
the  roads*  or  so-called  ronds,  over  which  in  bad  weather  they 
have  to  travel.  The  means  we  possess  for  the  advancement  of 
education  have  not  been  utilised  to  their  fullest  extent.  There 
is  (1)  the  voluntary  agency ^  acting  by  moral  suasion  ;  and  (2) 
the  State  system,  working  by  Act  of  Fai*liament.  Kow  the 
voluntary  agency  is  an  instrument  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised :  though  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  its  death- 
blow in  1870,  it  still  survives  and  is  showing  signs  of  consider- 
able vitality.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education,  which  brings  the  history  of  school-work 
in  connection  with  the  State  down  to  August  31,  1874,  we  find 
that  the  volunt4iry  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  schools 
in  1874  e^Eceeded  those  in  1870  by  44  per  cent,,  the  figures 
being  418,839/,  as  against  602,836?*  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt, 
that  the  time  is  coming  when,  so  far  as  primary  education  is 
concerned,  the  latter  will  succumb  ;  for  the  present,  however,  it 
is  sufficient  to  concede  their  utility,  and  to  deprecate  any 
further  legislation  which  may  have  for  its  object  the  res^triction 
of  voluntary  eifort;  it  would  only  deprive  us  of  a  valuable 
ally  without  whom  we  cannot  thrive  ;  in  the  future,  when  per- 
chance the  State  system  may  occupy  the  land  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  volunteers,  the  latter  will  still  find  as  wide  a  field  for 
their  energy  as  before,  by  building  secondary  schools,  founding 
scholarships,  and  in  other  ways  making  an  opening  int€  higher 
life  for  those  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  schools  who  have 
given  satisfactory  e\4dence  of  talent, 

CM'  statutory  enactments  dealing  with  primary  education 
there  are  three.  The  Act  of  1870  rests,  so  far  as  attendance  at 
school  goes  (and  tliat  is,  in  truth,  the  real  matter  for  discussion 
to-day),  entirely  on  the  power  of  direct  compulsion  vested  in 
School  Boards ;  with  that  power  I  do  not  propose  to  interfere, 
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either  by  way  of  diminution  or  increase ;  the  Education  De- 
partment acting  under  its  authority  is  steadily  increasinff  tlie 
number  of  Boards,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion^  month  hj 
month ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  legislation  is  unnecesiaiy. 
The  amending  Act  of  1873  deals  with  compulsion  in  a  yerj 
different  manner :  to  parents  who  have  child^n  of  school  age, 
and  who  are  in  receipt  of  continuous  outdoor  relief,  it  gaji, 
*  Send  your  child  to  school  every  day  that  it  is  open;  if  not^ 
your  relief  will  be  stopped.'  This  measure  sheets  some 
200,000  children  ;  probably  more. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  here  as  hinting  atinj 
remission  of  existing  compulsion  in  order  to  secure  school 
attendance ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for  it  m 
the  form  in  which  it  exists,  and  indeed  for  its  extension  in  oe^ 
tain  directions,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently; 
but  I  do  object  in  toto  to  the  theory  of  universal  compulaMn 
by  universal  School  Boards  so  strongly  advocated  by  advanced 
educationists  in  January  last.  (England  is  not  yet  incliaedor 
prepared  to  accept  dictatorial  interference  of  so  despotic  t 
character,  however  well  it  may  answer  in  Scotland  or  in 
Prussia.)  Compulsion  is  now  being  enforced  satisfactorily  in 
the  boroughs,  and  the  discussion  of  to-day  may  exhibit  some 
proofs  that  the  rural  districts  are  extending  their  knowledge 
of  the  existing  system,  and  appreciating  its  advantages.  Fnni 
my  own  personal  experience  as  a  member  for  the  last  4^  yean 
of  an  agricultural  Board  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  I  haTe 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  direct  compulsion  is  not  the 
grievance  to  parents  which  some  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
English  peasant  is  a  law-abiding  individual ;  if  the  law  is  a  jiut 
one,  and  administered  with  discretion,  it  is  obeyed.  I  have 
found  firmness  in  dealing  with  parents  succeed,  after  repeated 
expostulation  and  persuasion  have  failed;  careful  investiga- 
tion, fines  upon  conviction  rigorously  exacted,  have  produced 
good  effects,  not  only  on  the  law-breaker,  but  also  en  those  of 
his  fellow-labourers  who  send  their  children  to  school  withoat 
compulsion,  and  who  would  resent  the  overlooking  of  those 
who  do  not ;  these  results,  I  may  add,  are  due  to  a  Board  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom,  most  sedulous  in  their  attendance* 
are  working-men  earning  their  three  shillings  a  day. 

The  third  statute  is  the  Agricultural  Children  Act,  1873. 
It  is  valuable,  so  far  as  it  is  the  first  that  deals  with  the 
education  of  that  class  of  children,  and  affirms  the  principle  of 
the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  but  there  are 
many  points  in  it  which  require  amendment  before  it  can  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  our  Educational  Code.    It  never 
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^m  intended  t€  apply  to  School  Boajxl  dietricts^  but  only  to 
loluntary  scKools  i  and  its  promoters  no  doubt  expected  that 
jBanai^ers  would  bj  indirect  means  be  able  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  children,  and  bo  frustrate  any  suggestion  for  the 
jjitnision  of  a  Board.  By  Bome  un ace oim table  mistake  no 
|)fOTisi<>n  was  made  for  enforcing  the  Act ;  and  thusj  from  the 
want  of  some  person  authorised  to  prosecute  offenders^  it  baa 
irrnved,  by  the  admission  of  all  parties,  to  be  a  failure.  Again, 
liome  think  that  a  school  attendance  certificate  under  the  statute 
ictfl  as  an  exemption  certificate  iu  School  Board  diBtricts ;  so 
that  if  a  by-law  requires  regular  attendance  at  school  up  to 
the  aj^e  of  ten ^  a  child  between  eight  and  ten  who  has  obtained 
tig  ecnool  attendance  certificate  can  give  up  school  and  go  to 
wftrk*  But  this  is  an  error,  for  the  Board  has  full  power  to 
(?4)mpel  the  child  to  attend  school ;  the  value  of  the  certificate 
is  linjited  to  an  exemption  of  an  employer  or  a  parent  from  a 
penalty  under  the  Act,  and  does  not  extend  to  an  exemption 
of  the  parent  from  a  penalty  for  breach  of  the  by-law.  Again, 
the  Act  applies  to  no  child  who  passes  the  fourth  standard  of 
the  Code  for  the  time  bemg  in  force ;  but  this  provision  is 
iractieaDy  useless  for  educational  puri^ses,  because  on  an 
maljfis  of  the  Act  it  appears  that  a  child  may  be  at  work 
for  the  whole  statutory  period  of  four  years,  from  eight  to 
twdve,  prorided  he  attends  school  for  two  periods — one  of 
seven,  the  other  of  four  months — in  that  interval;  a  result, 
we  may  RupposCj  hardly  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Act»  and  one  which  reduces  the  standard  of  exemption  to  a 
Bollityj  few  children  under  these  circumstances  would  pass  the 
the  second  standard  at  the  age  of  twelve,  much  less  the 
fourth. 

Legislation,  then,  in  restriction  of  the  labour  of  agi^icultnral 
children  having  hitherto  failed  for  educational  pur|K»ses,  are 

Kr  attempts  admissible,  and  in  what  direction  ?  That 
tion  is  necessary  can  hardly  be  denied*  It  is  universally 
'ed  that  ivork  and  education  ought  to  go  on  together  in 
moderation,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mental  or  physical 
leslth  of  children.  *  Labouring  for  too  many  hours  in  the  day,' 
D  ua^  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  ^  or  on  work  beyond  their 
trengtb,  should  not  be  permitted  to  them.  Education  also,  the 
est  which  circumstances  admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a 
iing  which  parents  or  relatives,  from  indifference,  jealousy, 
r  avarice,  should  have  it  in  their  pc^wer  to  withhold/  So  far 
i€  philosopher  upon  the  general  question :  let  us  now  take  the 
radical  view  of  the  subject  No  one  will  contend  that  the 
' '  of  the  labourer  is  overworked,  or  that  the  work  to  which 
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he  5s  subjected  in  the  field  so  overtaxes  his  brain  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  ability  to  learn,  Wliat  we  have  to  decide  U, 
whether  his  employment  is  so  far  incompatible  with  his  due 
attendance  at  school^  as  that  bis  hours  of  work  ought  to  be 
restricted?  In  reply,  it  may  be  safely  asf^erted  that  bis  educa- 
tion is  below  what  it  ought  to  be  j  that  through  deficient  legis- 
lation, wtn'k*^  idlene&Sj  or  pai*etitiil  neglect,  the  child  does  not 
receive  the  amount  of  instructiou  which  the  law  is  bound  Ur 
provide ;  and  that  field-work  acta  as  a  preventive  to  education, 
and  ought  to  be  neutralised  to  some  extent  for  his  advantage. 

The  principle  on  which  this  Act  is  framed  was  adopted 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  law  imposed  compulsory 
education  on  the  manufacturers.  It  was  extended  by  the 
Workshop  and  the  Print  Works  Acts ;  but  how  far  it  may  be 
worked  otit  in  detail  for  agricultural  cbildren  is  a  very  difficult 
and  complicated  question*  Mr,  Tremeuheere,  one  of  the  two 
of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  who  reported  on  the  subject, 
says  that  '  legislation  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  existing  habits  of  the  country,  and  should  interfere  with 
Uiose  habits  only  to  the  extent  iudLpe usable  to  the  objects  to 
be  attained.'  Eeaiing  this  dictum  in  view^  we  have  to  con- 
sider (1)  What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  should 
be  allowed  to  be  employed  in  farm  labour?  and  (2)  what 
limitations  in  point  of  time  should  be  imposed  ou  the  labour 
of  children  over  that  minimum  age  ? 

As  a  preliminary  steji,  I  proj>ose  to  eliminate  girls  under 
tliirteen  from  the  category  of  those  child-labourers  for  whom 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  practice  which  once  prevailed  of 
emiiloying  females  in  the  field  is  fast  dying  out,  by  reajson  of 
a  gradual  improvement  of  manners^  a  liigher  tone  of  feelings 
among  mothers,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  employment  of 
young  girls  by  all  classes  generally.  Restrictiou  on  the  labour 
0f  boys  is  quite  another  matter ;  juvenile  labour  of  this  chai^acter 
must  be  considered  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil:  but  the  age  at  which  a  lad  may  be  allowed 
with  due  regard  to  his  education  to  take  Ids  share  in  it  has  not 
yet  been  satiefaotorlly  fixed.  Among  the  clergy^  the  squires, 
and  the  farmers,  there  exists  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion^ 
that  in  order  to  secure  to  boys  a  fair  amount  of  education,  Uiey 
ought  not  to  be  employed  under  tan ;  and,  although  it  may  ba 
urged  that  the  necessities  of  parents  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  especially  in  those  counties  where  cbildren  under 
ten  are  largely  employed^  and  by  their  earnings  matei^ally 
increase  the  family  income,  I  nevertheless  think  that  public 
opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  sending  these  children  to  schooL 
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It  15  indeed  most  satisfactory  to  leani  from  the  Report  alluded 
tOj  and  which  is  one  that  ought  to  be  carefully  digested  by  all 
wlio  have  the  interest  of  this  class  of  children  at  hearty  that 
in  many  counties,  such  as  Northumberland  and  York,  the  Mid- 
land and  Eastern  CountieSj  and  in  Gloucestershire,  the  number 
of  children  under  ten  who  are  employed  are  very  few;  as  ji 
rule,  the  farms  are  large  and  the  wages  high,  varying  from  14** 
to  ISs,  a  week  *  in  Northumberland  the  parents  area  law  unto 
tietttselves^  and  keep  their  children  at  school  to  eleven  or 
hi'eke ;  in  other  counties^  where  more  stress  is  laid  on  child- 
ieii*ft  earningSj  it  is  found  that  farms  are  small  and  wages  low. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  that  by  placing  an  embargo 
^  the  work  of  a  child  under  ten,  and  insisting  on  a  regular 
attendance  atsehool^  the  intelligence  gained  by  education,  small 
though  it  may  be,  may  lay  a  permanent  foundation  for  a  per- 
maneiil  rise  of  wages  in  aCter-life ;  and  aa  agriculture  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  skilled  industry,  intelligent  labourers 
will  become  a  necessity,  and  greater  efficiency  given  to  the  co- 
fl^teratian  of  labour  and  capital.  In  the  agricultural  district  in 
which  I  reside  the  wages  of  boys  over  ten  have  increased  since 
the  by-laws  of  the  Board  compelled  school  attendance  up  to 
that  ftge*  May  not  the  same  result  be  showing  itself  in  otlier 
districts  ? 

Another  strong  argument  in  favour  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school  up  to  ten  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
maprity  of  School  Boards  have  agreed  upon  that  limit.  The 
members  of  these  Boards  are  representative  men^  and  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  the  localities  in  which  they  reside; 
they  are  therefore  excellent  authorities  on  the  point* 

But  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  our  pre- 
sent system  of  educating  children  under  ten  is  easily  proved 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Education  Department  in  their  Report 
for  the  vear  ending  Angus^t  31,  1874.  It  is  well  known  that 
n  child  who  passes  through  the  curriculum  of  education  laid 
down  by  the  Codej  leaves  the  infant  school  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pass  the  first  standard  at  eight  years  of  age ;  at  ten  he  ought^ 
if  his  attendance  is  regular,  to  pass  the  third  standard  with 
«as€.  It  is  astciundingj  therefore,  to  find  that  out  of  415,704 
children  over  ten  who  were  examined  in  the  year  ending  August 
5l»  1874,  only  151,349^  or  36  per  cent,^  were  examined  in  the 
fomh,  Bfth,  and  sixth  standards;  while  264,355,  or  63  per 
c«at,j  were  examined  in  the  three  lower  standards.  From  the 
sflme  authority  we  learn  that  out  of  every  100  scholars  in 
average  attendance^  73  were  over  seven;  of  these  51  %vere 
J^Bsented,  25  being  over  ten ;  and  that  of  these  25,  only  9 
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were  presented  ia  standards  above  the  third  j  or,  in  other  words, 
out  of  the  numher  of  children  over  ten  presented  last  year,  64 
per  cent,  were  unfit  to  be  presented  in  the  fourth  standard. 
The  Report  then  proceeds  in  these  words :  *  These  results  ore 
not  sati&factt)ry ;  they  show  the  large  number  of  children  who 
are  not  known  to  be  attending  efficient  schools  ;  the  small 
number  of  those  who  attend  such  schools ,  who  do  so  with 
anytliing  approaching  to  regularity ;  the  large  proportion  of 
these  last  J  who  are  not  presented  to  the  inspector  to  give  proof 
of  the  results  of  their  instruction ;  and  the  meagre  nature  of 
the  re^ulta  attained  by  many  of  those  who  are  examined* 
Unless  greater  regularity  of  attendance  can  be  secured,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  last  few  years  will  have  been  made  comparatively 
to  no  purpose/ 

The  question  now  arises,  how  far  do  these  statements  and 
these  figures  affect  the  rural  districts  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  we  know  that  the  14,082  civil 
panshes  of  England  and  AVales  contain  more  than  half  the 
entire  population  i  may  we  not  then  assume  ttiat  they  are 
answerable  for  at  least  half  the  educational  deficiency  ?  If  so, 
this  is  a  \'ery  serious  state  of  things,  and  it  applies  unfor* 
tunately  only  to  those  children  who  attend  school  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  admit  of  their  being  presented  for  examina- 
tion. Of  those  who  fail  to  make  the  right  number  of  attend- 
ances^ we  know  little ;  and  of  those  who  do  not  attend  school 
at  all,  we  know  nothing.  The  blot  upon  the  whole  system  is 
irregularity  of  attendance^  as  stated  by  the  Education  Depart- 
nientj  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  remove*  In  the  districts  of 
wliich  we  are  treating^  School  Boards  either  do  not  or  will  not 
exercise  their  compulsory  powers  ;  voluntary  schools  do  not 
possess  them. 

With  these  authorities  in  favour  of  strictly  enforcing  Ac 
attendance  of  agricultural  children  at  school  up  to  the  age  of 
teuj  1  am  not  sure  thatj  strong  as  they  are,  it  would  be  wise  at 
present  to  enact  a  declaratory  law  to  that  extent.  My  reason 
is  that  legislation^  to  be  of  any  real  usCj  ought  to  be  uniform  * 
political  economy  requires  that  every  manufacturing  intf^-est 
(and  for  the  present  purpose  an  agriculturist  is  a  manufacturer) 
ought  to  have  an  equal  command  over  the  labour  market.  It  is 
not  beneficial  that  there  should  be  one  law  for  the  factories^ 
another  Ibr  the  workshops,  and  a  third  for  the  farmer ;  the 
consequeuce  would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  l^a  re- 
strictive system  to  entice  children  from  the  localities  of  a  more 
restrictive  syatemj  and  to  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of 
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.  This  b  the  argument  of  tlie  economist,  and  I  think, 
its  an  educationist^  I  am  entitled  to  n§e  it*  It  would  be  a 
ffteat  aud  salutary  advance  in  tltis  question,  if  it  could  be 
mnckd  that  nine  should  be  the  agv  undtr  which  no  child  shmild 
he  allofPf-d  to  work  at  anjf  industry  ivhatever.  The  Agricultural 
Cbtltiren  Act  fixes  the  age  at  eight,  and  so  far  assimilates  the 
tgiicultural  to  the  factory  law,  but  errs,  I  thinks  in  fixing  the 
ige  too  low ;  nine  is  the  age  laid  down  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
jjoners  in  the  Report  on  the  employment  of  children  in  agri- 
cTilturo  (1869)*  the  other  Commissioner  differs  in  opinion, 
and  advocates  a  sliding  scalei  in  which  the  hours  of  school  vary 
inversely  as  the  age  of  tiie  scholar ;  and  he  objects  that  direct 
legislation  is  an  e\il,  and  tends  to  diminish  authority  by  leading 
to  evasions  ;  but  surely,  if  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
uaiveraal  education,  which  by  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the 
liibnurer  conduces  to  his  improvement^  it  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  set  aside* 

To  those  who  maj'  object  that  my  plan  of  universal  com- 
pukiim  by  Act  of  Parliament  only  up  to  the  age  of  nine,  would 
release  children  too  soon  for  any  real  benefit  they  might  derive 
h(m  scho<:jl,  I  would  submit  an  unprovement  on  the  present 
Code*  Infant  schools  must  be  the  mainstay  of  any  Xational 
lystem  of  education ;  without  tbcm  we  could  do  nothing ;  they 
work  well  and  are  inexpensive;  children  from  four  to  Ecven 
an  earn  grants,  and  at  seven  are  transferred  to  the  upper 
anbtsol  fit,  as  a  rule,  U}  pass  the  first  standard  at  the  age  of 
eight.  My  proposal  is  to  increase  the  number  of  attendances 
accessary  to  qualify  infanta  for  presentation  from  250  to  300, 
to  allow  managers  to  claim  a  grant  for  any  child  under  seven 
^mm^  the  first  standard,  and  to  make  the  Kindergarten 
&ysteia  pait  of  the  ordinary  instruction.  I  would  also  amend 
the  Act  of  1870,  by  making  compulsory  attendance  to  begin  at 
die  ftgc  of  four  instead  of  five.  That  the  infants  would  thrive 
under  this  new  manacrement,  I  am  quite  sure ;  and  that  the 
jiarents  would  give  their  assistance,  I  am  equally  confident. 
Parents  are  daily  becoming  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
edncation ;  they  submit  to  school  law  easier  than  to  any  other 
hw;  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  public  opinion  in  its  favour  is 
rapidly  forming  among  the  poorer  classes  generally;  and  I 
believe  that  the  small  amount  of  pressure  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated  would  be  hardly  felt. 

Having  then  determined  on  the  age  of  nine  as  the  mi- 
niMniim  age  for  the  employment  of  children,  the  next  question 
^j  'Vrhat  limitation  should  be  placed  on  their  employment  after 
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that  age  ?  No  programme  of  National  Education  can  be  coii-' 
«idercd  complete  in  the  absence  of  some  half-time  systemy  as  U 
is  called. 

The  principle  of  indirect  compulsion  thus  introduced  it 
founded  on  this  :  that  the  profit  to  which  a  parent  is  entitled 
on  the  labour  of  his  child  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  he  fulfils  his  duty  to  that  child  by  giving  him  a  certain 
amount  of  education^  the  law  constituting  itself  the  judge  <^ 
that  measure. 

None  of  the  systems  adopted  for  factories  or  workshops  are 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  districts ;  in  factories  the  mateiiaL 
and  the  work-room  are  close  at  hand,  and  so  too  is  the  school; 
the  employers  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  restriction  of 
labour,  and  they  make  their  arrangements  accordingly.     But 
in  farming  districts,  neither  the  half-day  nor  the  alternate  day 
system  answers,  because  work  is  continuous,  and  often  at  a 
distance  from  the  child's  home  ;  crops  too  must  be  harvested, 
and  the  furrow  ploughed,  when  the  season  suits.   The  boy  who 
can  spend  only  half  a  day  or  every  other  day  in  the  field  is  aa 
bad  as  one  who  cannot  come  at  all ;    the  -  farmer   will  not 
employ  him  on  those  terms.     Half-time  in  the  country  miult 
in  fact  recognise  absence  from  school  for  days,  even  weeb 
together ;  and  school-work  must  be  relegated  to  a  great  extent 
to  bad  weather  and  the  winter  months.     There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  a  farming  boy  to  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  learning  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  if  he  and  his  parents  choose,  and  that  too 
of  a  kind  which  will  prove  most  useful  to  him  later  on  in  life; 
on  the  supposition,  be  it  remembered,  that  he  has  regularly 
attended  school  according  to  my  plan  up  to  nine. 

The  diflSculty  of  a  positive  enactment  as  to  half-time,  either 
in  urban  or  rural  districts,  no  doubt  presented  itself  to  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  they  wisely  entrusted  the  task 
of  defining  it  to  the  School  Boards.  In  the  country,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  few  School  Boards  who  are  doing  anything,  in 
many  parishes  there  are  none  at  all ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
escape  from  the  dilemma  except  by  some  such  plan  as  that 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Agricultural  Children  Act ;  and  I  think 
some  use  may  be  made  of  it.  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  amend 
it  by  defining  a  child  as  one  between  nine  and  thirteen ;  I 
would  then  require,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  a  certificate 
from  a  principal  teacher  of  a  school,  that  such  child  had  made 
250  attendances  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  nine ;  and  on  his  attaining  ten,  a  similar  certifi- 
cate of  250  attendances  ;  and  on  his  attaining  the  several  acfes 
of  eleven  and  twelve  years,  one  of  100  attendances.     By  this 
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mean 3 9  It  will  be  seen,  that  school  and  work  must  combine  in 
each  t^velvemonth  instead  of,  as  in  the  cxi&ting  Act^  allowing 
the  child  to  be  at  work  for  a  whole  year  without  any  compul- 
eory  attendance  at  all.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  if  a  dot 
makes  his  160  attendances  by  the  time  he  is  twelve^  he  is 
fldiool-free ;  but  if  he  does  noty  he  w^ill  have  to  continue  at 
school  until  he  is  thirteen, 

I  propose  also  to  discontinue  the  exceptions  in  favour  of 
hay  and  corn  harv  est  and  ho[i-picking  as  no  longer  wanted ; 
in  my  scheme  they  would  be  unnecessary ;  and»  as  a  rule, 
exceptions  are  objectionable.  The  effect  of  the  change  would 
be  to  secure  compulsory  attendance  up  to  nine ;  and  fifty-two 
weeks'  education  trom  that  age  to  twelve,  in  the  place  of,  as 
under  the   present  Act,  250  attendances   up   to   eight,   and 

I  forty  weeks'  education  from  eight  to  twelve*  As  to  granting 
exempttun  on  reacliing  a  certain  standard,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  partial  exemption  would  be  superfluous^  if  the  half- time 
system  worked  well ;  total  exemption  is  another  matter ;  and 
the  passing  of  the  fourth  standard  ought,  I  think,-4B  rural 
districts,  to  exempt  the  child  from  further  attendance. 

After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  I  would  raise  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance  from  nine  to  ten^  and  the  exemption 
standard  from  the  fourth  to  tlic  fifth. 

But  the  great  defect  of  the  Act^ — the  absence  of  a  public 
prosecutor — must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  When  the 
Bill  was  brought  up  in  the  Lower  House  for  the  third  reading, 
it  was  made  a  matter  of  observation  that  it  provided  no  means  of 
inspection,  or  any  local  authority  for  carrying  it  out;  and 
when  the  Bill  reached  the  Upper  House*  the  point  was  again 
alluded  to,  and  the  introducer  of  the  Bill  i&  reported  to  nave 
said  that  *  if  inspectors  after  a  time  were  required,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  would  willingly  come  to  Paidiament  for 
power  tu  appoint  them/  That  time  has  clearly  now  arrived  ; 
and  if  nothing  else  is  done,  administrative  machinery  ought 
to  be  inserted.  As  to  the  question,  who  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  inspectors?  only  three  local  authorities 
present  themselves;  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  Magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  School  Boards  ;  that  School  Boards 
would  be  the  proper,  and  indeed  the  only  authority,  admits^  I 
think,  of  no  doubt ;  but  at  present  they  have  uo  power  to 
charge  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  on  the  school  fund,  aa  in 
the  case  of  breaches  of  by-laws. 

In  the  absence  of  School  Boards,  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  be  a  good  local  authority,  viras  it  not  for  the  objection 
that  they  might  be  often  called  upon  to  prosecute  members  of 
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their  own  body^  and  also  to  cast  more  expense  upon  the  com* 
mon  fund  by  the  appointment  of  a  proper  officer.   It  would  not 
do  to  bring  the  non-destitute  poor  into  too  close  a  connection 
with  the  relieving  officer.     There  remain  the  Magistrates  in 
Quarter  Sessions,  who  would  act  through  their  chief  constable ; 
but  whether  the  agency  of  the  police,  though  it  has  been  used 
with  effect  in  more  than  one  country,  would  be  found  eenendly 
acceptable,  there  is  erave  reason  to  doubt.     The  only  realfy 
unexceptionable  individuals  who  present  themselves  to  my 
mind  are  the  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  who,  though  ovcn 
worked,  have  acquitted  themselves  well  and  satisfiBCtorily; 
their  niunber,  however,  would  have  to  be  sensibly  increased, 
and  the  additional  expense  thrown,  not  on  the  ratepayers  of 
the  unions,  but  on  the  country  at  large. 

I  would  make  it  also  part  of  the  duty  of  these  gentlemoi 
to  enforce  compulsory  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  nine  in 
voluntary  schools ;  and  to  report  on  those  districts  in  whidk 
School  Boards  existed,  but  did  not  act.  The  voluntary  schook 
require  aid  if  any  system  of  general  compulsion  is  to  be  carried 
out,  and  they  ought  to  have  it  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Time  is  wanting  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  *  grooinng 
of  schools,'  and  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  conclude  mr 
remarks  by  recapitulating,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  objects  I 
have  in  view  : — 

1.  Continued  acknowledgment  and  support  by  the  State 
of  the  voluntary  system. 

2.  Equal  assistance  to  School  Boards  and  voluntary- 
schools  by  the  enactment  of  a  positive  law  enforcing  com* 
pulsory  attendance  universally  up  to  the  age  of  nine. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Children  Act  by  the 
introduction  of  some  well-devised  plan  of  half-time,  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  supplementing  the  compulsory  law,  without 
undue  interference  with  the  requirements  of  agriculture. 

4.  Further  amendment  of  the  same  Act,  by  giving  the 
power  of  prosecuting  offenders  to  the  School  Boards;  or, in 
their  absence,  to  the  sub-inspectors  of  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shop's Regulation  Acts. 
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On  the  Same.     By  Whatex-y  Cooke  Tayloh- 

rpHE  terms  of  thie  special  question  present  three  methods  for 
X  our  consideration,  according  to  which  it  is  suggested  that 
the  primary  education  of  the  country  may  he  advanced.  The 
first,  by  means  of  the  half-time  system ;  the  second,  by  a 
grouping  of  schools ;  the  third,  by  further  legislative  restric- 
tion of  youthful  labour.  Analysed  more  narroivly  the  first 
and  third  may  be  taken  as  one  suggestion^  or^  at  all  events^ 
may  be  most  conveniently  considered  together.  It  is  by  the 
half-time  system,  or  some  modification  of  it  in  the  nature  of 
indirect  compulsion,  that  the  time  saved  to  the  children  from 
Iftbour  is  to  be  employed  in  education^  for  the  method  by  direct 
compulsion  is  not  alluded  to- 

I  propose,  then,  before  seeking  to  engage  your  sympathies 
in  favour  of  any  suggestions  that  I  may  have  to  offer,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  this  half- 
time  system  itself^  and  the  several  imitations  and  variations  of 
it  now  in  operation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  whole 
field  of  the  discussion  will  be  thus  displayed  at  once,  and  the 
meeting  have  an  opportunity  of  realising  what  are  the  functions 
of  this  very  remarkable  engine  of  instruction,  and  vthat  its 
machinery,  before  being  called  on  to  decide  as  to  its  capacity 
for  further  extension  or  amendment.  Afterwards  I  shall  have 
a  few  words  to  say  on  the  other  point,  namely,  the  possibility 
of  a  better  combination  and  distribution  of  teaching  power. 

It  was  so  late  as  in  1802  that  the  British  Legislature  first 
inti'oduced  the  principle  of  indirect  compulsory  education  into 
certain  industries,  but  not  until  1833  that  it  was  formulated 
into  anything  like  the  system  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted. 
By  what  is  known  as  Lord  Althorp's  Act,  passed  in  that  yean 
young  children  were  required  to  attend  school  for  two  hours 
each  day  and  not  to  work  for  more  tlian  nine,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  some  other  fabrics.  This  is 
what  was  then  and  is  since  called,  and  miscalled,  the  half- 
time  system.  It  was  extended  and  improved  by  the  Factory 
Act  1844.  By  its  provisions  children  were  restricted  to  six 
and  a  half  hours  of  industrial  work,  and  three  hours  for  five 
days  a  week  at  school,  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  under  certain 
circumstances.  This  is  what  the  term  in  its  integrity  still 
means,  though  numerous  other  systems  of  iudirect  compulsion 
are  generally  included  in  it,  and  conveniently  so  as  revealing 
their  parentage  and  principle.  In  popular  phrase,  the  day  ia 
fiaid  to  be  divided  into  two  unequal  halves,  one  to  be  spent  in 
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labour,  the  other  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  knowledgey  and 
having  once  admitted  this  inexact  mode  of  expression  it  is 
indifferent  whether  we  divide  the  day,  the  week,  or  the  year 
into  ^  half-time.'  A  number  of  Acts  of  Parliament  followed 
the  Factory  Act  1844,  extending  its  provisions,  with  trifling 
modifications,  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  trades;  in  1864 
a  large  batch  of  new  ones  were  legislated  for,  and  the  half 
time  system  as  known  to  the  Factory  Acts  reached  the  sammit 
of  its  influence  in  the  passing  of  that  very  comprehennve 
statute,  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867.  For  a  retro^ 
grade  movement  had  already  commenced.  In  that  same  year, 
1867,  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act  became  law,  extending 
other  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  every  handicraft  and 
manuracturing  process  not  already  legislated  for,  but  requiriif 
only  ten  hours  a  week  schooling  instead  of  fifteen,  and  per* 
mitting  this  to  be  made  up  at  irregular  intervals  and  not  bjr 
regular  diuly  attendances.  Finally,  the  recent  Factory  Act  rf 
1874  still  further  modified  the  regular  factory  half-time  systeoi, 
permitting  the  school  attendances  to  be  made  up  on  altemtte 
full  days  with  alternate  full  days  of  work,  insteaa  of  on  halTCi 
of  every  day.  Meanwhile,  too,  several  other  laws  had  beei 
added  to  the  Statute  Book  in  limitation  of  excessive  hours  of 
labour  and  dangerous  occupations  of  young  persons,  some 
ignoring  and  some  approaching  in  a  varied  manner  the  matter 
of  primary  education.  The  Mines  Bill  of  1860,  for  the  fint 
time,  introduced  an  educational  test  as  a  qualification  forwork 
in  this  country.  According  to  that  Act,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old 
might  work  as  if  twelve,  that  is,  for  a  full  day,  provided  he 
could  produce  a  schoolmaster's  certificate  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  write,  or  provided  he  attended  a  school  for  tliree 
hours  a  day  on  not  less  than  two  days  a  week.  The  notion 
embraced  by  this  provision  was  in  itself  a  good  one,  and  contains 
a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  direction  in  which  future  progresB 
may  be  hoped  for.  But  in  practice  it  was  eminently  inefficient, 
and  it  may  almost  be  doubted  if  it  was  ever  intended  to  be 
otherwise.  The  device  was,  in  truth,  of  too  purely  political  a 
growth  for  common  life,  for  its  parents  were  compromise  and 
after-thought.  In  response  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
miners  themselves  educational  clauses  on  the  principle  of  the 
half-time  system  had  been  included  in  the  original  Bill,  but 
these  were  all  struck  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
system  above  described  reinserted  in  their  place  by  the  Lower 
House,  and  accepted  by  the  Upper  with  suspicious  readiness. 
The  recent  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1872  cannot  be  said  to  have 
very  greatly  mended  matters  by  the  odd  provision  it  contains 
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requiring  for  such  boys  twenty  hours*  schoohng  In  a  fortnight, 
while  the  Me  Villiferous  jMines  Act  of  the  same  year  has  not  a 
word  in  it  about  schooling  at  all  from  the  first  word  of  the 
preamble  to  the  last  letter  of  the  schedule*  From  coal  to 
chinaneys  is  an  easy  transitionj  and  from  little  colliers  to  little 
chimney-sweeping  boys.  These  last  interesting  creatures  have 
long  had  an  especial  attraction  for  our  legislators,  and  under 
the  spirited  title  of  *  climbing  boys '  liave  largely  occupied  the 
public  mind.  So  early  as  in  17B8  there  was  a  statute  passed 
in  their  behalf,  and  several  have  succeeded  it.  But  neither  in 
that  original  statute,  nor  in  any  other,  is  there  anything 
suggested  lor  their  education,  *  Hajjly  that  they  are  black, 
and  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conyersatioo,'  &c,,  but  at  all 
events  this  is  so.  Similarly  the  Bakehouse  Act  of  1863 
was,  and  is,  equally  faulty.  Under  this  remarkable  statute, 
children  otherwise  precluded  from  working  long  hours  at  com- 
paratively healthy  occupations,  are  permitted  to  work  scauda^ 
lously  long  ones  at  a  most  unhealthy  trade,  and  to  grow  up  as 
empty  of  instruction  as  the  very  dough  they  knead.  This 
Act>  moreover,  has  been  specially  exempted  from  the  more 
humane  provisions  of  other  labour  regulating  Acts,  which  may 
yet  apply  to  part  of  a  building  in  which  a  bakehouse  is  situated. 
It  will  thus  hajipen  in  some  of  our  large  biscuit  factories,  for 
instance,  that  a  cliild  may  be  adjudged  too  young  under  a 
Factory^  or  Workshop  Act  to  be  employed  in  the  easier  and 
healthier  work  of  packing,  sorting,  and  the  like,  while  the  same 
child  may  be  employed  about  ovens  for  a  vastly  longer  time 
without  any  medical  exammation  or  certificate  at  all.  A  child 
so  refused  and  so  employed  is  facetiously  said  to  be  ^  sent  into 
the  hothouse  to  mature/  Lastly,  the  Agricultural  Children 
Act  has  introduced  an  entirely  new  half*  time  system  of  its 
own,  requiring  for  children  under  ten  years  250,  and  for 
children  between  that  age  and  twelve  150,  school  attendances 
in  tlie  prsvioun  year. 

We  have  thus  more  or  less  in  operation  at  the  present  day 
in  this  country  the  following  various  systems  of  indirect  com- 
pulsion in  education  in  connection  with  the  laws  restricting  the 
employment  of  the  labour  of  children : — 

1st,  The  half-time  system  in  its  integrity — i.e.,  &m  and  a 
half  hours'  labour  at  a  trade,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours 
at  a  school,  daily, 

2nd.  The  alternate  day  system — Le,^  ten  hours  at  a  trade, 
and  five  hours  at  a  school  on  every  alternate  w^orking  day  of  the 
first  five,  weekly. 

3rd,  The  workshop  system ;  ten  hours  a  week  at  school^ 
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4th.  The  mines  system:  twenty  hours  a  fortnight,  somehow. 

dth.  The  chimney-sweeps  and  bakehouse  systems :  no  edu- 
cational provision  at  all,  nohow.     And, 

6th.  The  agricultural  children's  system,  of  250  or  150 
school  attendances  according  to  age,  calculated  in  the  preTiom 
year. 

There  are  of  course  besides  these,  the  Industrial  Schools 
system,  the  Pauper  Schools  system,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
School  Board  systems,  with  respect  to  the  last-named  it  being 
enacted — in  order  apparently  that  the  confusion  may  be  quite 
complete — that  no  School  Board  has  power  to  make  by*laivi 
for  the  attendance  of  any  child  at  school  which  '  shall  be  con- 
trary to  anything  contained  in  any  Act  for  regulating  the 
education  of  children  employed  in  labour.'  (Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act,  sect.  74.) 

Into  such  a  marvellous  maze,  then,  has  the  primary  edaci> 
tion  of  the  country  come,  complicated  of  course  by  the  circum- 
stance of  School  Boards  existing  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others,  of  direct  compulsion  supplementing  indirect  here  and 
not  there.  Nor  does  this  affrighting  list  of  contradictory  con- 
trivances include  difficulties  in  the  way  of  utilising  even  anj 
one  of  them.  Thus  it  is  not  certain  if  a  School  Board  unm 
the  Education  Act  cannot  practically  exclude  half-timers  alto- 
gether from  its  teaching.  The  new  Code  has  indeed  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  a  grant,  not  before  contained  in  it,  tins 
requirement,  *  that  no  child  is  refused  admission  to  the  school 
on  other  than  reasonable  grounds,'  but  it  does  not  define  what 
*  reasonable  grounds  '  are,  and  no  one  can  prevent  the  managers 
of  a  school  from  professing  to  admit  a  scholar  and  virtually  re- 
jecting him,  by  charging  nine-pence  a  week,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Code,  which  no  half-timer  could  afford  to  pay.  The 
recent  Textile  Act  has  developed  a  new  educational  difficoltj 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted.  Under  its  provisions, 
after  the  1st  of  January  next  year,  no  child  can  be  set  to  work 
until  ten  years  of  age,  and  no  consequent  schooling  is  required 
of  it  till  then.*  There  is  too  much  cause  to  fear  that  it  will 
consequently  receive  none,  instead  of  commencing  its  education 
with  its  work  at  eight  years  of  age  as  formerly.  It  is  true  that 
it  can  only  then  work  a  full  day  at  fourteen  years,  instead  of 
at  thirteen  years  as  now,  unless  it  passes  a  certain  standard  of 
education  at  present  fixed  at  Standard  4,  and  some  people 
fondly  imagine  that  this  remote  advantage  will  act  as  an  incen- 

'  Tliat  is,  of  course,  supposinp:  tho  caso— only  too  common  in  tlie  Factory  Vnar 
trictfl — of  there  being  no  School  Board. 
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I^Te  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  before  there  is 
any  abgolute  necessity  to  do  so.  I  fear  not ;  all  ezperlence  and 
gy  is  agaimt  the  belief.     Our  operative  population  is  not 

torned  to  look  so  far  ahead,  and  there  is  a  simple  way  of 
iiig  the  difficulty.     The  Act  applies  only  to  textile  indus- 
tries, and  by  changing  its  occupation  in  the  fourteentli  year,  or 
amply  refraining  from  work  at  all,  the  child  need  never  pass 
afiy  educational  standard  whatever.     The  educational  require- 
ments  of  the  Workshop  Regulation  Actj  which  comes  nest, 
tr^  so  curiously  complicated  as  tt>  be  practically  useless.    They 
require,  ti^  we  have  seen ^  only  ten  hours'  schooling  a  week,  winch 
nmy  he  taken  at  almost  any  irrCjs^ular  time-     Bat,  moreoverj  it 
ffiuet  be  proved  that  the  child  has  been  employed  for  the  whole 
of  tb«  week,  before  any  Bchooliug  can  be  required  of  it  at  all. 
This  in  the  absence  of  a  register  of  employment,  which  is  not 
jtrovided  for,  is  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  proved  by 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  persons  interested,  who  are   not 
likelv  to  prove  it  against  themaelves*     The  school  must  also  be 
witbm  a  mile  of  \\m  home  or  his  workshop^  and,  lastly,  the  oc^ 
cupier  of  the  workshop  is  not  liable  at  all  unless  he  himself 
ka  employed  the  child  for  not  less  than  fourteen  working  days. 
Thus  it  is  only  necessary  in  such  workshops  as  brick-fields 
and  the  like,  where  large  numbers  of  children  are  employed^  to 
(tichange  the  half-timers  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  for  one 
iky  to   escape    the   operation   of  the   law   altogether,     Pro- 
ceeJitig  doiiVB  my  list  to  the  Mines  Act,  I  have  first  to  call 
apn   you   to  admire   the  ingenuity  which  suggested  to  ita 
fmmers  a  half-time  fortnightly  system.     Half  a  fortnight  might 
seem  to  some  of  us  to  be  a  week,  and  half  of  twenty  have  the 
^peanince  of  being  ten,  but  the  notion  of  ten  hours  a  week 
Irid  already  been  appropriated  in  the  Workshops  Act,  and 
dearly  workshops  and  mines  must  not  be  put  upon  a  footing- 
It  fematna  to  some  aspuring  legislator  now  to  propose  a  mouthly 
ind   a  six-weekly  system  for  other  industriesj  to  introduce 
Borne  further  elements  of  distraction.     In  the  meantime  I  beg 
of  you  to  realise  in  imagination,  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  factory  and  mining  district,  with  all  these 
Varied  systems  to  support,  these  complicated  certificates   to 
grants  and  that  along  with  and  parallel  to  his  own  ordinary 
echool  system*     Recollect  also  that  the  ages  wherein  instriie- 
tlon  is  required  are  as  various  as  the  devices  for  affording  it, 
that  next  year  a  factory  chUd  must  be  fourteen,  a  workshop 
cliild  thirteen,  and  a  mines'  child  twelve  before  school  age  iS 
jiassed;  that  at  present  the  first-named  commences  work  and 
i«bgol  alike  at  nincj  the   second   at  eighty  and  the  third  at 
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ten,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  no  proofof  any  one 
of  such  ages  is  provided  or  obtained,  and  no  one  necessarily 
knows  when  they  have  been  reached.  In  the  Coal  Mine  Act, 
for  instance,  the  failure  is  conspicuous  from  this  cause  chiefly. 
There  is  no  legal  test  of  age  imposed,  so  that  many  children, 
really  between  ten  and  twelve,  pass  themselves  off  as  being 
older,  and  so  escape  even  such  school  requirements  as  there  are. 
Even  where  some  conscientious  colliery  owners  will  not  permit 
this  fraud,  the  system  is  so  lax,  weak,  and  faulty,  that  I  am  as- 
sured by  all  schoolmasters  whom  I  have  questioned  on  the 
subject  that  it  is  little  better  than  a  mockery  and  pretence, 
and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  it.  There  is  leu  then  d 
labour  regulating  Acts  but  the  Agricultural  Children  Act 
having  any  educational  provisions,  and  of  these  it  may  be 
perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  as  no  one  has  been  appointed  to 
enforce  them,  they  are  not  and  have  not  been  enforced,  and 
that  the  country  bumpkin  gets  off  at  length  (with  all  the  noise 
that  has  been  made  about  him),  as  free  from  the  perils  of  intel« 
lectual  enlightenment  even  as  the  untrammelled  bakehouse 
boy  or  the  pellucid  sweep. 

Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  out  of  this  chaos  it  is  possible  to 
evolve  cosmos,  and  that  by  the  means  suggested  in  the  question. 

Let  us  first,  however,  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  similar 
legislation  of  other  countries  who  have  learned  so  much  from 
us  in  these  matters,  from  whom  we  have  now,  I  think,  some- 
thing to  learn.  Prussia,  and  various  states  of  Germany,  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  European  countries  to  follow  our  lead  m 
limiting  by  law  the  industrial  labour  of  children,  and  making 
their  education  a  condition  of  their  employment.  By  a  Royid 
decree,  dated  Berlin,  March  9,  1839,  *  No  child  under  nine 
years  of  age  can  be  regularly  employed  either  in  manufactories 
or  mines,' . . .  and  above  nine,  *  who  has  not  enjoyed  a  regular 
instruction  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or  who  cannot  produce  a 
testimonial  from  superiors  of  schools  to  the  effect  that  besides 
being  able  to  read  his  own  language  he  has  been  taught  to 
write.'  This  law  was  supplemented  in  1853-4-5  by  more 
stringent  rules.  Children  were  not  to  be  emi)loyed  at  all  till 
after  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age,  and  were  to  be  kept  at 
school  for  three  hours  a  day  up  to  the  fourteenth,  and  these  are 
the  regulations  still  in  force.  In  Bavaria  two  laws  were  suc- 
cessively promulgated  in  1840  and  1854,  according  to  which 
every  child  is  bound  to  attend  the  district  week-day  school  up 
to  the  completion  of  the  thirteenth  year,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  up  to  the  sixteenth,  the  latter  code  fixing  the  minimum 
age  of  employment  at  ten  years,  .and  the  minimum  of  school 
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ancc  at  three  hours  a  day*    MoreoTer,  betore  commeTicing 
oymetit  at  all  io  Bavaria,  proof  must  be  given  of  the  child 
DaviDg  completed  the  course  of  elementary  education  coodgtent 
Tfith  that  minimum  age-     *  By  a  law  passed  in  the  North  Ger- 
man Parliament  in  1869,'  (I  quote  here  f\*om  Mr.  Mundclla's 
Introduction  to  Von  Plener's  work  on  Factory  Legislation,) 
*iio  diild  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  be  employed  in  any 
fajctory,  and  all  children  so  employed  above  the  age  of  twelve 
mmst  attend  school  daily  till  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth, 
and  in  ?ome  States  till  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth  year/ , , . 
In  Qearly  all  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland/  as  I  gather  from 
die  Kune  sonrce,  *  children  are  excluded  from  factories  and 
workshops  till  the  completion  of  their  twelfth  year,  and  are  con- 
tinued as  half-timers  till  the  fourteenthj  fifteenthj  and  sixteenth 
yesr.'    In  Norway  and  Sweden  they  have  a  legislation  of  a 
lomewhat  though  not  a  precisely  similar  kind,  and  in  Denmark 
the  half-time  system  is  in  vogue-     In  Austria  no  child  can  be 
employed  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  must  attend  school  daily  for  at  least  t^o  hours.     The 
pifldpal  enactments  of  the  Code  very  recently  promulgated  in 
France  are  as  follows :    No  child  may  be  employed  in  any 
factory  or  workshop  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  years^ 
HOT  in  any  mine  or  quarry  till  that  of  thirteen.     Until  thirteen 
years  are  reached  the  child  employed  must  attend  school  for  at 
least  two  hours  a  day,  and  on  attaining  that  age  can  still  be 
continued  at  school  till  the  fifteenth  if  unable  to  pass  an  ex- 
flmination  satisfactory  to  the  inspector.     In   Belgiunij  Italy^ 
mi  Holland  the  factory  laws  have  not  yet  been  formulated, 
tkugh  there  is  a  generally  implied  adherence  to  the  half-time 
iptem- 

Now  brief  and  incomplete  as  is  thiB  sketch  of  Continental 

ant^ms  of  education  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  the 

lihonr  of  children,  we  may,  I  think-  gather  simte  useful  lessons 

fnun  it.     It  teaches  ub,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  not  too  widely 

kniTwnj  that  the   laws  abroad  on  this  head  are  in  many  and 

it  ea.ses  more  stringent  than  our  own*     But  proceeding  to 

arer  generaJiaatioUj  we  gather  also  from  it  these  lessons ; 

A  lesson   in  favour  of  a  uniform  system  of  instruction 

hrespective  of  variety  of  occupation,      TIte  French  factory 

system,  for  instance,  applies  to  factories^  mines,  mills,  docks,  and 

quarries;  the  others  almost  invariably  to  factories^  works^hops, 

and  mines  alike.     2nd,  A  lesson  in  favour  of  regular  daily 

iittendances;  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  abroad  of  anything 

resembling  our  alternate  day  system*     3rd*   A  lesson  in  favour 

of  a  preliminary  intellectual  test  ae  a  qualificatioti  for,  and  a 
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canditiou  of,  employment.     In  all  the  most  recently  LmproTed 
systems  of  iadirect  compulsion,,  this  device  in  one  furm  or 
another  presents  itself,  and  It  only  eiscapes  specific  mention  in 
many  of  them,  from  the  fact  of  the  direct  compulsory  system 
being  so  operative  us  to  include  all  the  youth  of  the  country, 
whether  at  work  or  not.     Indeed,  upon  a  far  fuller  review  of 
the  hiBtory  and  tendencies  of  all  these  enactments  than  I  have 
here  been  able  to  make,  I  see  no  reasonable  resting-place  outside 
either  one  of  these  two  courses : — the  general  application  of  the 
half-time  eysteni  to  all  industriesj  or  the  rigorous  imposition  of 
the  preliminary  test,  unless  it  be  that  which  I  am  about  to 
advocate  in  preference,  namely,  a  thoughtful  and  discrimina* 
ting  combination  of  the  two- 
It  is  assuredly  unnecessary  now  to  spend  much  time  in 
vaunting  the  praises  of  the  half-time  system.     That  has  been 
often  enough  doue  already,  and  often  enough  too  before  this 
Association,  as  witness,  for  instance^  some  really  remarkable 
papers  read  at  the  Bradfonl,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester  meet- 
ings.    Amongst  other  persons,  Mr,  Edwin  Chad  wick  has  stated 
m  the  result  of  an  ejdiaustive  inquiry  undertaken  by  him  in 
the  factory  districts,  that  half-time  scholars  leam  as  much  as 
full-timerSj  notwithstanding  being  at  school  only  half  as  long* 
The  same  statement  was  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the     I 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Leeds  the  other  day,     ' 
and  has  never  been  disproved.     An  interesting  little  volume, 
published  in  1867  under  the  joint  authoi-ship  of  two  well-known 
leaders  of  the  working  class,  and   called  '  Progress   of  the 
Working   Classesj'  gives    remarkable    confirmatory   evidence 
from  a  vai-iety  of  sources.     Indeed,  when  we  remember  by 
what  insensible  gradations  change  of  occupation  merges  into 
recreation,  how  manual  work  relieves  mental  work,  and  ment,al 
manual,  so  that  the  very  ideal  of  healthy  life  would  seem  to 
be  realised  in  the  half-time  system,  we  might  well  afford  to 
challenge  doubtfully    any   evidence   that  might   be   brought 
against  it  as  an  engine  of  instruction.     We  should  be  inclined 
to  sift  it  very  closely,  confident  that  the  fliilurc  would  be  found, 
if  anywhere,  not  in  the  essentials,  but  in  the  details,     And 
accordingly  I  do  find  in  analysing  the   complaints  of  some 
schoolmasters  and  others  who  Iiave  occasionally  testified  against 
it,  that  their  testimony  has  principally  related  to  dlfficultie8  in 
working  it  alongside  of  other  systems,  or  to  want  of  strietneae     i 
in  causing  its  own  provisions  to  be  obeyed.     Such  testimony 
is  in  reality  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour,  all  the  mora  ocg^nfc-^ 
from  the  unconscious  approval  that  it  betrays, 

AVith  such  evidence  as  this  before  them,  then,  it  is  not  sur 
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ming  that  foreign  natioiis  sliould  have  almost  universally 
blight  to  adupt  our  system,  even  though  ia  many  cases  the 
ttejijpt  waa  much  complicated  by  having  to  adapt  it  to  pre- 
au5ting  ones.     It  is  vmy  odd  though,  that  while  tliey  imve 

us  been  appro acliing  ever  nearer  and  nearer  ta  our  most 
igid  eoiic^ptioa  of  half-thne,  we  upon  our  parts  have  of  late 
^m  straying  ever  further  and  further  from  that  earlier  ideal, 
[  believe  tliat  in  a  great  many  cases  we  have  done  so  quiie 
Knueces^arily.  I  regard  the  encouragement  which  the  recent 
Tejctile  Act  has  given  to  the  alternate  day  system  as  a  grave 
error.  iUternate  days  at  school  are  in  nowise  as  good  as  every- 
d&T  attendances,  nor  are  five  homV  schooling  twice  as  useful  as 
twi»  hours  and  a  half.  The  two  great  desiderata  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons,  regular  instruction^  and  not  made  too 

ougj  are  cleA'Iy  sacrificed,  Still  more  clearly  is  it  a  great  risk 
tu  set  a  young  child  to  ten  hours  uf  continuous  labour  upon  any 
one  day  in  a  factory,  because  he  need  not  come  to  it  at  all  the 
Mit  It  was  to  prevent  such  prolonged  and  monotonous  toil 
that  labour  regulating  Acts  were  devised  in  the  first  instance. 
I  am  aware  of  course  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  I 
ijjow  it  m  inconvenient  in  some  processes  of  manufacture  to 
dmoge  the  half-timer  in  the  middle  of  the  day*  I  can  believe 
that  m  very  wet  weather  it  is  all  the  better  for  a  child  not  to 
aaake  four  journeys  in  the  day,  two  to  the  factory^  and  two  to 
the  school,  and  for  this  reason  the  alternate  day  system  h  well 
filled  for  country  districts  where  the  distances  are  often  con- 
idemble-  But  it  should  not  be,  for  it  need  not  be,  encouraged 
in  towus,  and  no  greater  proof  ivas  ever  given  of  the  hold 
irblch  the  old  half-time  system  has  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
countryj  than  the  ^ma!l  extent  to  which  the  alternative  system 
beco  made  use  of  since  it  became  legal  to  do  so-  I  see  no 
^id  reason  why  workshops  should  not  be  on  precisely  the 
fame  footing  as  factories  as  regards  the  half-time  system. 
Erery  argument  that  has  been  advanced  against  its  applica- 
lility  to  the  one  case  has  been  answered  beforehand  by  its 
successful  application  in  the  other,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  bakehouse  boys^  and  every  reason  why  it 
*tit>uid.  The  exclusion  of  mines^  both  metalliferous  and  coal 
mine&i  from  its  benefibi,  seems  to  me  quite  inexcusable.  It  is 
iH^raetimes  said  that  mines  are  often  in  remote  places,  but  this 
leicuae  has  not  been  allowed  for  factories.  Many  of  the  older 
fuctories  using  water  power  were  in  places  even  more  remote 
iian  mines ;  but  the  cliildren  employed  in  them  were  not 
ilowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  nevertheless,  Indeed^  mines 
'Wt  mote  commonly  lie  close  together  in  districts,  as  is  well 
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known.     With  respect  to  agricultural  children,  the  case  is  not 

so  ea^y,     I  do  not  sec  how  the  half-time  system  could  ever  b*^ 
made  applicable  to  thenij  and  we  have  no  example  elsewhere  of 
a  legislation  similar  to  that  which  we  have  recently  devised 
upon  their  account     It  is  true  of  course  that  they  are  not 
omitted  from  the  systems  of  compulsory  legislation  abroad,  but 
neither  are  they  to  be  omitted  from  our  own  system  nf  com- 
pulsory education  which  is  to  be  univei*sally  operative  at  some 
future  time.     Besides j  it  is  not  with  direct,  but  with  indirect 
compulsion  that  we  have  now  to  do.     On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  present  Act  should  he  given  a  chance 
before  striving  after  something  hetterp     It  has  never  had  a  fair 
chance  as  yet.     It  is  in  the  condition  of  the  banquet  provided, 
with  no  one  to  serve  it.     There  are  the  good  things*,  and  there 
are  the  guests  peering  in  at  the  windows,  but  no  one  bids  them 
fall  to.     On  so  cold  a  welcome,  they  will  not  attempt  the  unac- 
customed viands,  but  retire  to  their  fields  and  live  stock,  and 
placidly  as   heretofore  pass  their  lives   with   them.     If  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Children  Act  were  vigorously 
carried  out,  as  might  easily  be  done,  by  depositing  for  instance 
the  certificates  of  school  attendance  in  the  hnnds  of  a  local 
authority  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to   be  produced  to  an 
inspector  on  his  demanding  to   sec  them,  and  by  having  a 
register  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  kept  in  every  district 
(which  indeed  already  exists  in  practice  m  the  b€K)ks  of  the 
registrar  of  births),  this  Act  with  some  improvements  might  at 
all  events  be  placed  in  a  position  to  give  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  its  capabilities,  such  as  they  have  never 
yet  had.    And  the  principal  improvement  that  I  would  suggest 
for  it  is  that  which  I  hope  to  see  extended  to  all  labour  r^ii- 
lating  Acts,  the  imposition  of  an  intellectual  tost  as  a  p^elinji- 
nary  condition  of  industrial  employment.     This  is  just  as  well 
fitted  for  farm  labourers'  boys  as  for  any  others  ;  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  so,  as  the  former  are  not  like)y  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  half-time  system  afterwards.     But  the  condition 
above  all  others  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  no  manual  labour 
shall  escape  from  it.      The  principle  should  be  strictly  laid 
*down  for  all  industries  alike,  and  carried  out  aa  strictly  as— < 
possible,  that  none  has  any  right  to  benefit  by  the   phyrical^^ 
labour  of  a  child  who  does  not  procure  for  it  the  means  of  in-     ■! 
tellectual  development.     That  should  be  one  of  the  responsi^^-^ 
bilities^  and  the  cbief  responsibility,  of  employing  child  Libcn"    J 
at  alb     No  child  should  be  admitted  fit  to  earn  wages  ioan~  :3 
occupation,  or  should  be  set  to  do  so,  whose  mind  had  bee       1 
sacrificed  to  its  muscles. 
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To  acbieve  this  result  there  is  no  plan  so  iin  exception  able 
as  the  prelimiDary  test.     It  affords  tlie  surest  guarantee  tliat 
the  law  has  been  obeyed :    it  provides  the  immediate  reward 
for  obedience  to  It      Let  the  test  be  as  low  as  you  like,  let  it 
he  Standard  1  of  the  Education  Code,  the  attainment  of  it 
affords^   nevertheless,   a  proof    that  ])arents   have  not   quite 
ignored  a  sacred  dntj,  and  that  the  child  has  not  been  pitch- 
forked into  the  battle  of  life  wholly  without  mental  furniture. 
Hereafter  the  seed  may  bear  goad  or  bad  fruit,  or  may  merely 
tura  out  barren,  but  at  all  events  the  seed  is  there,     1  do  not 
Bay  that  the  standard  need  necessarily  be  so  low.     At  present, 
when  children  may  be  set  to  work  in  workshops  at  eight  years 
of  age,  it  is  doubtless  the  fittest  one^  but  for  children  who 
after  tlie  1st  of  January  next  cannot  be  set  to  work  in  factories 
till  ten  it  seems  too  low.      Moreover,  for  their  own  sakes, 
with  a  view  of  parsing  the  very  much  severer  Standard  4  at 
thirteen  yeai*s  it  might  be  better  to  require  Standard  2  as  the 
preliminary  to  work.     All  this  is  mere  matter  of  detail  and 
food  for  inquiry  and  thought,  but  it  is  a  singidar  circumstance 
that  the  fnimers  of  the  last  Factory  Act,  on  the  very  thres- 
hold as  it  were  of  this  simple  plan,  should  have  paused  there, 
and   made  the   inteUcctual   test  a  qualification  for  full-time 
work  instead  of  a  condition  of  work  at  all, 

Keduced  to  practical  detail,  then^  ray  full  suggestions  on 
ihe  matter  in  debate  are  aa  follows  : — 

IsL  That  aU  the  educational  provLsions  of  the  several  labour 
regalatmg  Acts  should  lie  assimilated  a^  closely  as  possible,  so 
that  it  should  be  the  fact  of  the  child  working  at  all,  not  the 
liature  of  its  work,  that  should  entitle  it  to  instruction  at  the 
hands  of  whoever  benefited  by  it. 

2nd,  That  wherever  possible  the  half-time  day  system 
should  be  adopted, 

3rd.  That  wherever  this  was  impossible^  or  very  incon- 
venient, the  alternate  day  system  should  take  its  place 
except  in  the  case  of  children  employed  in  agriculture. 

4th.  That  in  their  case  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to 
-carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Childrens  Act* 

5tli.  That  in  no  case  should  any  child  be  set  to  any 
regular  labour  of  a  physical  kind  until  it  had  been  proved  by  a 
test  examination  that  its  mental  powers  had  received  some 
development,  and  that  it  had  been  instructed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge* 

6  th.  That  Standard  1  of  the  Education  Code  seems  the 
fittest  teat  for  children  of  eight,  and  Standard  2  for  children 
up  to  ten  years  of  age,  before  commencing  work* 
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As  to  *how  far'  the  primary  education  of  the  country  would 
be  advanced  by  the  vigorous  adoption  of  such  a  system  aa  this, 
I.  shall  not  weary  you  vnth  statistics.      These  can  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  census  returns,  the  reports  of  the  inspecton 
of  factories^  mines^  and  from  many  other  sources.    About  a  third 
the  whole  population  of  the  countiy  is  included  under  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  classes,  the  former  being  to  the 
latter  in  about  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  eight.     Let  iu 
say  then  at  a  venture  that  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  juvenile  population  of  the  country  is  concerned.     Let 
us  remember,  too,  that  it  is  precisely  that  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  which  is  to  form  the  future  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of 
our  prosperity,  to  occupy  exactly  that  medium  position  in  the 
economy  of  our  society  between  the  wealthy  and  the  destitute 
of  the  non-productive  class,  which  commonly  holds  the  balance 
of  civilisation.     Finally,  let  us  reflect  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  non-productive  class  with  which  we  are  comparing  the 
productive   is   already  provided  for  at   one   or  otner  of  its 
extremes,  at  the  uj)pcr   end  by  middle-class  and  high-cltta 
schools,  and  at  the  lower  by  the  operation  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  and  wc  obtain  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  that  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  and  that  could  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  half-time  system.     All  these 
producers  may  hereafter  be  reached  by  some  more  vigoioos 
application  of  other  systems,  but  by  none  so  certainly  and  so 
unobjectionably  as  this.     I  do,  for  my  part,  believe,  and  haye 
always  believed,  and  have  always  said,  that  in  comparison  with 
such  an  ideally  perfect  development  of  indirect  compulsion* 
any  system  of  direct  compulsion,  however  ideally  perfect,  must 
inevitably  give  place ;  that  in  principle  and  in  practice  the 
former  is  necessarily  superior  to  the  latter ;  that  it  possesses 
advantages  that  are  not,  and  avoids  disadvantages  that  are, 
naturally  incident  to  direct  compulsion ;  that  it  is,  in  short, 
more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  humbler  classes  and 
more  consonant  with  the  genius  of  this  country. 

It  remains  to  me  to  touch  with  the  utmost  brevity  on  the 
subject  of  grouping  of  schools.  In  large  manufacturing  towns 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  having 
exclusively  half-time  schools,  or,  were  the  half-time  system 
extended  to  its  fullest  capacity,  in  any  large  town.  I  know 
that  schoolmasters  are  continually  complaining  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  them  in  providing  for  the  requirements  of 
full-time  and  half-time  scholars  together.  The  nature  of  such 
difficulties  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  and  I  have  already  suflSciently  alluded  to  them.    A 
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groupmg  of  schools  to  this  extent  would  be  useful  wher^' t^m 
place  was  of  a  size  to  admit  of  it,  but  it  should  ahv 
undertaken  with  cjiiition.     The  rock  ahead  throughout  i-^  ana 

danger  of  having  so  many  schools  less  accessible  to  so  matt^-^ 
ehUdrc n*  The  saui e  o bj ect io n  wou  1  d  apply  even  more  f orcib  1  y  to 
the  project  of  having  separate  schools  for  separate  trades  which 
has  been  mooted^  I  am  not  in  favour  either  of  having  different 
schools  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  different  standards  of 
education,  or  a  separate  institution  for  infants,  I  fail  to  see 
where  the  advantiige  would  be.  At  present  different  classes 
are  taught  by  different  teachers  in  the  same  buildings  and  I  do 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  economy  of  teaching  power  by 
hiviog  separate  buildings*  If  all  claa^^es  were  taught  by  the 
same  teacher  it  might  be  desirable  to  separate  them,  having 
one  scbool  for  infants  and  so  on,  but  surely  in  practice  this  is 
not  the  case — the  principal  teacher  taking  the  higher  classes, 
and  assistants  administrating  instruction  to  the  lower.  At  all 
tvcDts,  where  it  is  the  case^  as  in  country  districts,  the  project 
of  ^grouping*  is  inapplicable.  Lastly,  if  the  present  anomalies 
in  tlie  Acts  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  labour 
mvG  destined  to  be  permanent,  there  would  be  many  reasons 
for  having  separate  schools  for  each  separate  educational 
syst<?m,  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  will  long  be 
permitted  tu  be,  nor  should  I  esteem  it  a  small  privilege  if  I 
could  think  that  in  the  writing  of  this  paper  I  had  contributed, 
bwever  obsciu'cly,  to  their  removah 
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A  Paper  on  tlie  questitm  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Bremker,* 
It  is  an  axiom^  said  the  author,  that  the  first  step  to  remedy 
an  evil,  Js  to  define  its  cause.  What  then  is  tlie  main  cause  of 
the  present  comparatively  meagre  results  of  our  vast  educa- 
tional machinery  ?  Now^  among  practical  educationists  uni- 
versal assent  is  given  to  tliis,  that  *  the  one  thing  needful '  is^ 
to  provide  a  cure  for  the  fitful  and  intermittent  attendance  of 
the  children. 

If  this  point  be   agreed  iipon, — practically  the  inquiry 

resolves  itself  into  the  following: — *  How  far  can  regularity 

of  attendance  at  school  be  promoted— (1)  by  the  half-time 

Intern — (2)   by   grouping  of  schools — (3)   by    legislation  in 

restriction  of  the  employment  of  the  labour  of  children  ? ' 

The  first  and  second  suggestions  may  for  the  present  be 
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dismissed  as  inadequate.     It  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  this 
paper  that  the  half-time  system  does  not  yield  satisfactoij 
educational  results.     Nor  does  ^  grouping  of  schools '  open  a 
way  through  the  maze  of  difficulties  entangling  this  questicMk 
'  Grouping '  no  doubt  is  understood  to  mean  an  arrangement 
by  which  certain  schools  in  the  same  locality  shall  be  set  apart 
for  instruction  solely  in  the  lower  standards ;  and,  again,  othflr 
schools  in  which  only  the  higher  standards  shall  be  taught ;  by 
which  a  certain  increased  economy  and  efficiency  of  teacfaing 
would  result.     But  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  few  fathen 
and  mothers  who  can  be  attracted  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
their  children  at  school.     The  object  is  to  awaken  in  the  mindi 
of  the  masses  of  the  apathetic  a  desire  for  their  children's  in- 
struction.    A  more  serious  hindrance  to  *  grouping  of  schodi' 
remains.     As  matters  now  stand  in  this  country,  it  is  impntt- 
ticable,  as  the  denominational  system  presents  an  insurmount. 
able  impediment 

The  laws  passed  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  for 
the  protection  of  young  children,  vividly  reflect  the  humaidtjr 
of  the  national  character.  It  may  be  in  consequence  of  tlia 
high  moral  value,  so  justly  set  on  the  principle  of  these  Act^ 
that  in  other  respects  their  worth  has  been  over-estimated. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Juvenile  Labour  Acte* 
being  the  first  legal  provision  for  the  instruction  of  working 
children — gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  a  real  education  wis 
thereby  secured.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  this  paper  that 
they  never  secured  any  such  tiling,  and  do  not  now  provide 
it.  The  Acts  simply  settled  a  compromise  between  the  rival 
interests  of  labour  and  education,  giving  to  the  children  as 
much  of  school  as  was  considered  enough  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  day,  or  as  much  as  was  thought  could  be  spared 
from  the  more  urgent  claims  of  labour.  At  a  time  when 
labour  held  despotic  sway  in  the  country,  this  was  a  great  con- 
cession to  make,  that  work  and  school  shall  go  together.  Hov 
great  the  concession,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  tliat,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  no 
readjustment  of  these  rival  interests  had  been  made,  although 
the  necessity  for  education  had  meanwhile  grown  enormously 
in  public  opinion. 

But  while  admitting  the  value  of  the  principle  pervadins 
half-time  legislation,  the  delusion  that  children  afiSBcted 
thereby  necessarily  become  educated  must  be  combated.  If 
such  notions  are  unsupported  by  facts,  they  are  simply  mii^ 
chievous.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  combat  the  theory  of  half- 
time  education  as  a   substitute  for  full  time;    and  then  to 
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QODstrate  that  half-time  education  under  the  Factory  and 
Torkshops  Acts  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  opinion  of  practical  educationalists  many  ^^ears  must 
elapse,  before  parental  zeal  has  grown  so  ardent^  or  the  teaching 
power  reached  such  a  point  of  periectioOj  as  to  justify  even 
the  experiment*  Our  sympathies  surely  cannot  go  with  thosBi 
whoj— because  a  few  brighter  children  under  special  circum- 
stances show  remarkable  progress  with  half-time  instructionj — 
endeavour  thereon  to  found  a  theory^  that  it  may  be  accepted 
fts  a  general  principle^  When  every  parent  is  earnest  for  his 
child's  education,  when  he  becomes  to  his  child  a  second 
schoolmaster,  and  when  in  every  school  are  to  be  found  ability 
and  zeal  in  the  art  of  teaching,  then  will  it  be  time  enough  to 
start  such  theories.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  our  ford ath era  never  intended  this  restrictive  legislation 
t0  establish  any  such  principle,  as  that  half  a  loaf  is  enough 
icff  mind  J  any  more  than  for  body.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  the 
iiature  of  things  that  the  half  can  be  equal  to  the  whole. 
And  until  we  hear  of  numbers  of  full-time  scholars  being 
over-educatedj  it  is  surely  premature  to  assert  that  less  than 
full-time  is  sufficient.  Every  day's  experience  shows  that  our 
children  need  all  the  instruction  they  can  get  in  the  short  span 
of  childhood — made  shorter,  as  it  is^  for  educational  puriH)ses, 
by  so  many  disturbing  elements.  True  it  is,  half-schooling  is 
better  than  none,  and^  if  given  with  regularity,  is  better  than 
so-called  full-time;  for,  practically,  what  are  called  *full- 
dmers'  are  largely  composed  of  children  who  attend  with 
regularity  for  a  time,  and  then  break  off,  through  one  cause 
or  another. 

Authentic  public  documents  furnish  abundant  evidence  of 
the  merits  and  actual  results  of  the  half-time  system, — by 
-which,  in  this  inquiry,  it  must  stand  or  falL 

The  annual  reiKjrt  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
^on  may  be  received  as  indirect  evidence.  We  read  in  the 
report  ( 1874  to  1875),  of  more  than  415,000  children  over  ten 
years  of  age  who  t/uffht  to  have  been  presented  in  the  higher 
standards,  but  that  264,000  of  these  were  unfit  to  be  so  pre- 
sented, and  had  to  rank  among  children  of  only  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  Turning  to  the  attendances,— we  learn  how 
large  a  proportion  of  those  coming  up  for  examination  have 
little,  if  at  all,  exceeded  the  minimum  of  250  attendances  in 
the  year.  Can  any  other  conclusion  be  arrived  at,  than  that 
the  scholars  making  this  low  miniraum  of  attendances,  smd 
thoae  unable  to  rise  above  the  lower  standards^  are  for  the 
most  part  one  and  the  same  ? 
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The  direct  evidence  is  no  less  adverse*     The  language 
by  Mr.  Homer,  late  Factory  Inspector,  in  his  Report  to  th,.^ 
Royal  Commission  of  1861,  presents  a  sweeping  condemnation  -^ 
of  factory  legislation  as  a  means  to  eduQation.     He  charges  th^ 
Legislature  with  *  having  passed  a  delusive  law,  which,  whiC^^ 
it  would  seem  to  provide  that  the  children  employed  in  factor! ^^ 
shall  be  educated,  contains  no  enactment  by  which  that  pr^o. 
posed  end  can  be  secured.'     The  great  blot,  in  his  opinion,  wt^m, 
that  no  standard  of  attainments  was  required,  nor  any  proyf. 
sion  for  the  supply  of  suitable  schools.     How  far  this  failing 
has  since  been  remedied  now  remains  to  be  considered. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  possess  the  best  half-time  schools 
in  the  country,  which  have  been  provided  by  the  more  en- 
lightened employers.  A  glimpse  into  one  or  two  such  schods 
will  show  the  system  at  its  best.  Stalybridge  is  a  busy  manu- 
facturing  town  in  Lancashire,  where  the  employers  established, 
in  1846,  a  school  for  their  half-time  children  working  in  the 
neighbouring  cotton  mills.  This  school  contains  about  400 
children,  340  being  half-timers.  Again,  in  the  township  of 
Hurst, — an  out-district  of  Ashton-under-Lyne, — another  simi- 
lar school  has  for  many  years  been  established, — ^in  which, 
however,  the  half-timers  and  full-day  scholars  are  nearly  equal 
in  number.  Now,  the  teaching  in  these  two  schools  is  of  the 
best, — the  head  masters  earnest,  and  none  more  able  in  their 
profession.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  practically  the 
attempt  has  not  been  made  with  the  half-day  scholars  to  do 
more  than  to  enable  them  to  pass  in  the  lotoer  standard  of  the 
three  B,^s,  During  the  brief  2^  or  3  hours'  daily  instruction, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  attempt  higher  subjects.  This, 
then,  is  the  highest  point  of  *  Factory  Education '  in  the  best 
schools. 

The  experience  in  these  schools,  on  another  point,  is  of 
great  value — that  is,  with  respect  to  the  relative  attainments 
of  half-time  scholars,  as  compared  with  those  attending  the  full 
day.     The  half-timers  do  not  pass  so  easily  at  examinations 
as   full-timers.     Children    attending    the    whole    day  under 
average  conditions,  are  two,  and  sometimes  three  years,  in 
advance  of  half-timers — unless  it  happens  that  the  latter  have 
been  regularly  at  school  before  going  to  work — a  point  which 
hereafter  will  receive  special  attention  in  this  paper.     As  arm 
illustration, — numbers  of  full-day  scholars  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  these  schools  in  their  eighth  or  ninth  year,  workb^ 
side  by  side  with  half-timers  in  their  eleventh,  twelfth,  an» 
even  thirteenth  year.     The  result,  then,  of  half-time  educatioc*- 
under  the  best  auspices  is — that  a  factory  or  half-time  chilc^ 
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tno^vsj  at  thirteen  years,  only  as  much  as  a  full-tirae  scholar 
often  years  knows  J  Some  light  is  thrown  on  thk  by  another 
characteristic  of  many  children  frequenting  these  schools,— 
they  are  admitted  for  the  first  time  at  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
years  of  age  ignorant  of  their  letters, — indeed,  it  is  a  rarity 
to  admit  a  half-timer  that  has  any  education  at  alL* 

Tlie  darker  side  has  now  to  be  presented.  Stockport  is 
also  B  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  are  half-timers^  and  where  education,  since 
the  year  1870,  ha?  been  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  a 
Sdiool  Board,  The  children  enf]ja«red  in  the  cotton  mills  and 
workshops  of  the  town,  numbered  in  February  1874,  about 
2,524,  being  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  at  school. 
Of  the  total  of  23524  half-day  scholars^  964,  or  nearly  40  per 
cent,,  could  not  pass  Standard  L  As  to  the  higher  standards, 
— about  8  per  cent,  were  in  Standard  IV.,  while  one  child 
only,  and  that  a  girl,  had  achieved  Standard  VI,  An  early 
improvement  may,  however,  soon  be  looked  for  by  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  School  Board. 

But  if  such  be  the  result  of  this  «iystein,  in  a  town  with  its 
own  School  Boai'd — what  must  be  the  state  of  young  factory 
workefja  in  other  industrial  centres  less  favourably  situated  ? 
The  toivn  of  Preston,  which  has  also  a  large  factory  popula- 
tion, has  no  School  Board,  There  the  sacred  ark  of  ignorance 
has  never  been  touched  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  School  Board 
officer.  Matters  educational  remain  there  fixed  and  stationary, 
m  was  the  case  with  other  places  in  the  pre-historic  period. 


'  Ag0S  of  all  the  echolaTS  over  7  jears  of  age  in  tho  Hurst  TSritinh  School,- 
fthtving  ih«  comiULnitiv^o  ngss  of  fuil-duy  Bcholais  and  hi^lf-tim@rs. 
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Taken  fh>iii  the  el&BS  regtatcr  fot  th^  qu/irt«r  eudm^  October  Ht,  1875, 
*  Tbo  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Smith  of  the  Bntish 
Sehool,  StalybriLlgB,  and  to  Mr.  George  Selden,  of  IIur»t,  Ashton-uuder-Lyne — the 
iibl«  heftd-niastere  of  achoole  ic  those  djBtricts, — ^for  important  facta  on  the  hulf- 
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antecedent  to  the  Act  of  1870.     In  Preston   ibere  is  nc^ 
authority  to  rescue  working  children  from  the  greed  or  igncnr^ 
ance  of  parents,  or  the  manifest  neglect  of  the  l^islatui^^ 
That  the  condition  of  half-time  children  in  Preston  can  be  i^^ 
better  than  that  of  Stockport,  may  be  considered  certain ;  *^*^ 
it  may  be  worse,  is  highly  probable, — for  Preston  enjoys  tl^^ 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  largest  town  in  Englat^^ 
unreached  by  the  wave  of  progress.    There  being  no  authority 
to  restrain  parents  multitudes  of  unhappy  children  make  tfa^ 
first  appearance  at  school  at  10  and  12  years  of  age,  knowii^ 
nothing  save  bad  habits.     At  13,  these  ripe  scholars  attain 
^full-time'  age,  and  are  set  free   from  school,  the  finished 
handiwork  of  the  half-time  system.     After  this,  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  half-timers  in 
Preston  never  rise  above  the  lowest  standards,  or  that  out  of 
an  average  attendance  in  the  town  of  fully  11,000  children, 
barely  100  pass  in  the  higher?     What  better  is  this  than 
absolute  educational  destitution?     It  is  an  injustice  to  die 
teachers,  for  no  teacher,  and  no  system  in  the  world,  coold 
make  any  permanent  impression  on  scholars  entering  sdbool 
for  the  first  time  at  10  or  11,  with  minds  innocent  of  all 
rudimental  training,  and  leaving  finally  at  13  years. 

In  Bradford  (Yorkshire) — that  great  seat  of  textile  manii- 
factures — nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  low  level  of 
education  in  half-time  schools.  In  the  beet  of  such  schoola 
elementary  subjects  only  are  tAught;  while  in  the  infeiior 
schools,  children  are  incapable  of  comprehendicg  the  com- 
monest words.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  a  melancholy 
instance.  The  school  referred  to  has  a  total  of  215  children 
on  the  register,  of  whom  only  98  were  fit  to  present  for 
examination.  Of  these  98  so  examined,  40  scholars  only  were 
able  to  pass  in  the  lowest  elementary  grade  of  Standard  I. 
The  serious  nature  of  this  statement  is  gathered  from  the  ages 
of  these  40  children,  viz  : 

4  were  over    8  years  of  age. 

14  „         10 

8  „         11 

14  „         12 

— Or,  looking  at  the  figures  another  way — of  the  40  childreia 
in  the  lowest  standard,  36  were  past  ten  years  of  age;  whil^ 
14  out  of  the  36  were  over   12  years.'     It  is  noteworthy  tlui** 

*  Statistics  show  the  town  of  Keighley  to  be  in  much  the  same  state.  It  var^^ 
he  said  that  the  entire  youthful  population  of  this  busy  manufacturing  towrg^ 
comes  under  the  Factory  Acts.  In  its  five  public  elementary  schools  are  2,12^^ 
children  between  7  and  13  years  of  age,  of  which  number  only  1,206  ^ 
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in  all  these  strictly  manufacturing  tovras^  the  proportion  of 
chil^eu  at  school  of  7  or  8  years  of  age  is  very  much  less 
than  the  numljers  of  a  higher  nge^  showing  that  parents  do  not 
cftte  to  send  their  children  to  school  until  the  age  for  work^  the 
object  heing  the  wages  of  the  childj  not  its  education^ 

These  discouraging  results  in  the  two  great  counties  where 
textile  manufactureE  most  largely  abound^  are  confirmed  by  an 
average  return  recently  taken  from  ti-relve  half-time  schools  in 
the  same  counties.  The  returns  show  that  48  per  cent,  of  the 
chiJiiren  in  the^e  twelve  schools  are  unable  to  pass  in  the 
Weit  standard,  and  62  per  cent,  are  unequal  to  the  second. 
Thp  sad  import  of  this  statement  is  only  appreciated  by  remem- 
krino;,  that  none  of  these  children  are  under  9,  very  many 
beioji:  11,  12,  and  13  years  of  age.  In  South  Staffordshire 
ihicg*  ?eera  to  be  no  better,— in  Wolverhampton,  Willenhall, 
aifl  (4her  similar  places,  50  per  cenL  of  the  half-timers  failing 
ia  die  simplest  rudimentary  standard, 

?fo  returns  of  half-time  education  can  he  furaished  from 
agricultural  districts,  nor  can  children  employed  in  agricul- 
ture he  strictly  included  among  t!io«c  who  are  protected  by 
TeatrictiTe  legblation^  notwithstanding  that  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1873  for  their  supposed  benefit.  There  being  no 
authority  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  Act  in  motion,  the 
restrictions  as  to  the  labour  of  children  are  deliberately  ignored 
by  both  employers  and  parents* 

This  brief  review  would  be  incomplete,  without  some  re- 
ference to  the  cvidenco  taken  recently  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  by  the  Koyal   Commission  now  inquiring  into  the 
Pact»*ry  and  Workshops  Acts.     The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid 
Kiore  than  the  recording  of  one  significant  circumRtance,  that 
ittiportjint  witnesses  from  Bradford,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leedg,  &c.^  bore  testimony  to  the  large  numbers   of  children 
entering  half-time  schools  ibr  the  first  time  wholly  uneducated  ; 
the*  remedy  for  which  was,  in  their  judgment,  that  children 
^bodld  be  required  to  pass  a  standard  before  going  to  work. 

No  one  can  rise  unmoved  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
smc^turc*  Turn  the  eye  where  we  may,  over  the  panorama  of 
MtET  great  fields  of  industrial  cniplnyment — whether  cotton, 
illf*  woolj  metal,  or  agriculture^ — the  same  sad  spectacle  is 


'*^^€f6fi  fit  for  eaiaminatioTi.  The  larger  ppoportiou  of  these — Jiiimi^ly  815  selialftrs 
P'  €7  |i»r  e*.*Rt,^wefB  pf@s<3ELteJ  in  the  two  lowest  staudixniB.  But  l\m  sartouB 
fci«k.t4ii^  iM.  th lit  fully  &0  pep  cent,  of  thete  815  ehililraa  had  piusod  thuir  Untt) 
;i  I  — ^^'^  baiug  in  thdr  ebvonth  imd  tv^olfth. 

'  T  for  these  statoiUBHtft  \^  to  be  found  in  tU©  moi*  recent  reports 

liJi,  c.  i,    ,.  ..^rs  of  BchooU 
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presented,  of  busy,  hard-working  children  denied  tlie  necessary 
dole  of  real  instruction.  These  dismal  facts,  applying  as  the^ 
do  to  all  manufacturing  interests  alike,  may  be  summed  up  ^ 
the  following  effect.  We  have  among  us  a  large  class  ^ 
children,  by  whose  industry  and  dexterity  every  branch  ^ 
manufacture  benefits,  yet  who  are  permitted  in  early  cliiL^ 
hood  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  labour,  untrained,  iminstruct^^ 
and  are  equally  permitted,  a  few  years  later,  to  quit  educa. 
tional  control  for  ever,  ^vithout  any  guarantee  for  their  havitu^ 
acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Such  is — speakitif 
of  the  average — the  result  of  the  half-time  system. 

Assuming,  from  these  facts,  that  the  half-time  system  fails 
to  educate  our  working  children, — the  next  consideration  ig, 
the  cause  of  this.  Several  minor  causes  are  assigned, — such 
as  (1)  the  mode  of  deciding  children's  ages  ;  (2)  bad  and  in- 
efficient schools;  (3)  constant  change  of  school, — ^to  wfaidi 
some  reference  is  called  for,  before  touching  on  the  great 
source  of  failure,  namely,  early  neglect  of  the  children, 

1.  It  is  surely  time  that  the  antiquated  plan  of  employing 
530  certifying  surgeons  to  guess  the  ages  of  factory  children, 
should  cease.  At  present  it  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of  all 
concerned  to  evade  the  law, — and  as  every  arrangement  seems 
made  to  prompt  evasion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  prevaib 
largely.  This  implies  na  reflection  on  the  medical  officers, 
who  would  be  the  first  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty. 
Deceit  and  trick  are  the  result  of  the  present  loose  system,— 
the  very  children,  when  asked  their  age,  often  replying, 
*  What  age?  factory  age,  or  school  age?'  These  demoralising 
inducements  to  defeat  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
ture, will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  in  some  measure  removed  by 
the  Act  of  last  session,  which  renders  the  registration  of  births 
compulsory.  All  that  is  wanted  in  addition  is, — for  parents  to 
be  required  to  produce  the  Registrar's  certificate  of  birth,  in 
evidence  of  the  child's  being  of  a  fit  age  for  work, — and  that 
the  charge  for  the  certificate  be  reduced  to  a  penny  or 
twopence.  This  would  not  dispense  with  the  certifying 
surgeon,  whose  services  would  still  be  needed  to  attest  to  the 
child's  bodily  fitness. 

2.  The  ^  private  adventure  school '  still  flourishes  in  spite 
of  the  march  of  intellect,  in  spite  of  School  Boards,  or  tV^e 
requirement  of  *  efficient  instruction.'  In  some  of  the  oix't 
lying  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshii** 
this  description  of  school  is  still  the  fountain  from  which  oc^"' 
siderable   numbers  of  the  juvenile    factory  population  dr*3 
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their  only  educiitioiial  supplies.  It  is  uolarious  timt  ncarlj 
the  whole  of  these  establiiiLroents  are  wortliless  fyr  tlie 
purposes  of  ins  true  ti  on  ^  the  teachers  laiiietitably  iiieompatentj 
and  the  preiiuses  structurally  prejudicjal  to  the  chUtlren's 
health*  Yet  in  East  Lancashire,  and  in  the  semi-rural  [^aats 
of  tho  A^est  Riding  of  Yorkshu*e,  many  such  schools  are  to  be 
fouDd,  filled  to  overflowing  with  children  attending  under  some 
half-time  Act^  Parents  prefer  these  schools,  as  no  proper 
register  is  kept,  and  children  are  practically  allowed  to  come 
and  go  just  as  they  list.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  Section  15  of 
the  new  Factory  Act  (1874),  which  insists  on  the  attendance 
of  Imlf-tirae  children  at  '  some  efficient  school^  may  be  rigidly 
enforced-     The  Act  comes  into  operation  next  year. 

3-  Jligration  from  school  to  school  is  a  serious  eyil.  The 
prevalence  of  this  practice  among  factory  children^ — ^in  some 
towns  regarded  iis  the  most  fi'uitiul  cause  of  the  low  level  of 
education — is  said  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the  privilege  of 
choice  of  school,  conferred  on  pai^ents  by  the  Education  Act, — 
a  right  which  the  children  themselves  have  now  learned  to 
claim,  and  wander  from  school  to  school  at  their  own  pleasure. 
Others,  however,  attach  the  chief  blame  to  the  employers, 
requiring  children  to  change  their  school,  when  the  place  of 
work  is  cJianged*  The  result  is,  to  render  the  school-life  of 
working  children  a  mere  formal  register  of  attendances, 

A  fourth  and  last  cause  remains— and  by  no  means  the 
least— 'tv/r/y  neglecL  This  is  the  fountain  of  the  evil  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Labour  Acts  do  not  require  education  before 
a  child  commences  work,  nor  indeed  any  educational  progi-ess 
during  tbe  years  of  half-time  working.  If  such  be  the  teaching  of 
the  law^— no  wonder  the  *  golden  prime  ■  of  theu-  childrea's 
spring- tide  is  wasted  by  parents,— for  it  is  only  when  the  hour 
strikes  for  the  child's  earning  wages,  that  the  law  wakes  up  the 
I>flrent  to  a  need  for  school.  But  alas  !  in  too  many  cases  the 
mischief  is  irreparable.  It  is  impossible  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  of  half-day  instruction  to  overtake  the  aiTcai's  of 
past  neglectj  nor  can  pai-ents  be  inspired  with  an  ambition  for 
their  childrens  advancement  in  learnings  when  the  law  has 
taught  them  to  look  forward  to  an  early  day  of  full-work  and 
no  school^no  matter  how  miserable  the  children's  attainmeut^. 
The  necessities  of  labour,  which  have  already  devoitred  so  large 
a  share  of  these  children's  energies,  now  demand  their  entire 
nature,  and  so  tliey  pass  permanently  into  the  throng  of  the 
uneducated-  But  while  England  has  thus  been  wastefully 
consuming  the  early  seed-conij  another  necessity  has  arisen^^ 
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labour  to  be  of  value,  must  be  intelligent,  educated,  n  h 
time  past  labour  has  been  supreme,  that  day  is  over;  tl^ 
hour  18  at  hand  when  school  must  come  first  and  laboi^ 
second;  when  the  necessity  will  be,  not  juvenile  labour  ^ 
the  lowest  money  cost,  but  such  a  fusion  of  school  and  wo^ 
as  shall  ensure  that  the  children  labouring  in  our  induBtri^ 
shall  grow  into  intelligent  artisans.  Thus  the  wheel  of  fortutii 
has  turned,  and  children's  rights  are  in  the  ascendant.  Th^ 
problem  of  to-day  is,  *  How  can  the  requirements  of  labour  be 
best  subordinated  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  educating  tie 
children  ?  * 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  enact, — that  all  childrtti 
shall  pass  an  educational  standard^  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  earn 
wages. 

Two  strong  points  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  propoBiI, 
which  are, — that  it  is  marked  by  great  simplicity,  and  invoivei 
no  new  principle  of  legislation.  To  carry  it  into  practice,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  extend  a  principle  already  conceded,  vA 
embodied  in  existing  Acts.  There  is  not  a  trade  in  the 
country  in  which  attendance  at  school  is  not  at  present  an 
absolute  condition  of  children's  employment;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed merely  to  engraft  thereon  one  other  condition, — thit 
children  shall  have  previously  acquired  some  amount  of  knoir* 
ledge,  before  profitable  work  can  be  enjoyed.  To  give  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry,  these  restrictions  should  be  extended 
to  all  juvenile  labour,  so  that  children,  working  for  wages,  in 
any  description  of  employment  will  be  included  in  the  same 
Catholic  principle. 

To  give  effect  to  this,  it  would  suffice  for  Parliament  to 
order  a  short  proviso,  to  be  appended  to  all  existing  juvenile 
Labour  Acts,  and  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  occupations  in 
which  children  earn  money, — somewhat  as  follows : 

I.  That  a  certificate  of  having  passed  a  prescribed  standard 
of  education,  shall  be  required  in  all  cases  to  qualify  children 
to  work  for  wages  in  any  description  of  employment. 

II.  That  the  *  labour  certificate '  shall  be  supplied  by  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  convenient  arrangements  made  for 
all  children,  icherever  taught,  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Inspector's  visit,  in  order  to  receive  the 
above  certificate. 

III.  That  it  shall  be  illegal  for  enij)loyers  to  engage  Kny 
child,  or  for  parents  to  present  such  child  for  work,  without  a. 
labour  certificate  of  the  above  description. 

Before  these  provisions  are  put  in  Ibrce,  however,  some- 
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thing  lite  two  years'  notice  would  have  to  be  given  to  enable 
parentB  to  prepare  their  children  far  the  new  conditions  of  em- 
plojrmentj  and  the  standard  of  attainments  to  ensure  a  '  pass ' 
to  half-time  work  would  ha%  e  to  be  decided*  On  this  latter 
point,  it  seeiuB  absiu'dly  low  to  say  the  ^JirH  standard'*  might 
be  accepted,— but  ivhen  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
half-time  children  arc  purely  imlettered  on  commencing  work, 
and  that  so  large  a  proportion  cannot  pass  this  elementary 
standard  on  reaching  the  age  for  full  work,  anything  higher 
for  the  present  would  he  unadvisable. 

These  details  settled,  and  this  simple  machinery  set  in 
motion  I  the  effect  will  be,  that  a  new  and  beneficial  influence 
as  to. the  value  of  education^  will  be  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The  balance  betweeo 
school  and  work  will  gi*adually  he  readjusted ;  work  will  in- 
aendibly  become  subordinated  to  school,  as  it  will  learn  to  look 
to  the  latter  for  its  supplies, — while  the  old  rivalry  between 
school  and  work  will  cease,  and  a  friendly  alliance  between  the 
two  will  be  establisbeil.  What  a  host  of  foes  will  thus  be 
slain  !  Uneducated  labour  will  become  contraband,  and  will 
find  no  market ;  profitable  work  for  children  will  be  the 
reward  of  early  instruction,  while  neglect  of  that  duty  will 
be  visited  by  the  loss  of  children's  earnings. 

This  golden  principle  however  must  be  followed  in  its 
a^rtion  in  every-day  life^  and  in  its  probable  effect  on  existing 
legialatioUj  for  its  full  value  to  be  seen^  What  will  be  its  in- 
fluence on  the  various  Labour  Acta,^and  on  the  general 
working  of  School  Boards? 

It  is  easily  seen,  if  a  ^  pass  *  in  some  standard  of  education 
were  required  to  fit  a  child  for  work,  that  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  factory  legislation  will  be  remedied.  Painful  as  \^  the 
i-eflection  that  the  young  toilers  in  industry  derive  no  adequate 
instruction, — the  half-time  system  is  not  to  blame, — nor  does 
this  form  any  argument  for  its  abolition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  the  half-time  system  is  capable  of  com- 
pleting the  good  work  of  education^  if  it  only  has  a  chance j 
which  it  has  not  had,  and  will  turn  out  its  scholars  at  13  or 
14  years  of  age,  well  if  not  highly  instructed,  if  the  children 
— instead  of  coming  at  firsts  as  they  now  do,  ignorant  as  young 
barbarians— are  ensured  the  necessary  prclinunaiy  training  at 
school  before  the  working  age*  The  *  school  clauses  '  or  the 
Factory  Act«  are  evidence  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature in  this  matter, — and  it  is  now  asked,  that  these  inten- 
tions shall  be  realised- 
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These  argnmentg  gain  streiigtli  from  the  new  Factory  Act, 
— ^which,  following  the  course  of  modem  legislation,  advaDceB 
the  working  age  of  children  to  10  years.  The  higher  this 
limit,  the  more  essential,  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  manu- 
factureSj  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  ignorant 
children  entering  into  employment.  As  matters  now  stand» 
to  advance  the  working  age,  only  aggravates  the  evil,  and  in 
fiome  parts  of  the  country  will  simply  shut  out  children  for 
another  year  from  school  and  work*  It  is  a  fair  argument- — 
and  one  that  employers  might  take  up^^that  if,  on  sanitary 
grounds,  the  natural  flow  of  labour  is  to  be  disturbed^  there 
should  be  some  assurance  that  this  additional  year  of  exclusion 
of  children  from  work,  shall  be  devoted  to  school.  It  is  to  be 
deplored,  that  a  grand  opportunity  was  lost  in  1874,  when  the 
new  Factory  Act  was  framed,  of  advancing  the  education  of 
the  nation,  by  requiring  a  ^  pass '  in  some  standard  to  qualify 
for  half-time  labour.  The  addition  of  only  ten  words  to  the 
qualifying  clause  would  have  done  more  to  send  children  to 
school,  and  keep  them  in  regular  attendance^  than  an  army 
school-board  officers,  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Yet 
strange  inconsistencyj  the  legislature  passes  by  the  alUmpoiP- 
tant  period  which  precedes  the  working  age,  and  puts  pressure 
ou  the  last  year  of  half-time  working, — providing  that  children 
shall  continue  as  half-tiniera  until  their  fourteenth  year,  unleis 
able  to  pass  a  standard.  The  point  for  pressure  at  present  if 
during  the  child^s  earlier  years ;  if  a  minimum  of  instruction 
is  secured  before  commencing  vYork,  the  half-time  school  will 
do  the  rest- 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  noted, 
m  a  defect  in  the  juvenile  Labour  Acts^  that  the  same  age  for 
children's  work  is  not  fixed  in  them  all ;  and  this  confusion  ii 
aggravated  by  the  Act  of  1874,  which  advances  the  working 
age  to  10  years  in  textile  industries,  but  leaves  the  limit  in 
ouier  trades  untouched-  Great  advantage  would  arise  if  the 
provisions  in  these  Acts  were  all  brought  into  haimonyj  ant] 
if  the  by-laws  of  School  Boards  were  assimilated  to  the 
Factory  Acts.  It  is  surely  an  anomaly  that  uneducated  child- 
ren may  be  forbidden  by  the  by-laws  of  a  School  Board  to 
enter  upon  profitable  miscellaneous  employnient ;  but,  if  the 
parent  be  inteOigent,  he  tnay  defeat  the  Board  by  c^lUng  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  will  step  in  and  carry  off 
such  children  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  to  the  mill  or  workahopt 
Further— in  the  case  of  children  under  the  new  Factory  Act— 
whose  term  of  half-time  probation  is  to  be  extended  to  the 


^rteentli  Tear^  it  m  worthy  of  remark  thatScfiool  Boards 
bave  BO  power  to  enforce  attendance  at  school  pa.st  the 
thirteenth  year.  * 

Some  will  be  ready  to  exckim,  *  We  have  School  Boards 
ifid  compxilsion,  what  more  i^  needed  ?'  It  is  here  necessary 
toconsioer  the  situation  which  the  Act  of  1870  has  brought 
ibout.  The  country  cannot  long  shut  its  eyes  to  the  glaring 
jBOcmgniities  which  have  arisen.  We  have  compulsion*  and 
we  have  it  not*  One  half  the  country  is  under  School  Board 
governcnent,  the  other  half  is  not.  Two-and-a-half  millions 
Sf  chiklren  have  abunJant  educational  supplies  provided  by 
liiw;  another  two-and*a-half  miUions  have  no  such  protection. 
We  have  School  Boards  with  compulsion  doing  good  work ; 
BoArdfl  without  compubion  doing  nothing ;  Boards  with  by- 
I&fTS,  Boards  without ;  districts  and  towns  with  School  Boards, 
others  without.  In  one  town,  such  as  Blackburn,  restrictions 
and  penalties  impo&ed  on  negligent  parents  ;  in  another,  such 
«» PrestoHf  parents  permitted  to  evade  one  of  their  highest 
dutie*;.  These  ioequalitiea  cannot  continue.  If  it  be  right 
for  parents  in  Preston  to  be  free  to  neglect  and  abuse  their 
cMIdren,  then  those  of  Blackburn  or  Manchester  are  unjustly 
haif^sed.  Universal  School  Boards  cannot  be  called  in  as  a 
remedy,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  session  on  Mr*  Dixon*s  motion,  that  the  public 
mind  is  unprepared  for  such  a  step.  Meanwhile,  what  is  going 
00  ?  The  wheels  of  time  do  not  stop  while  the  country  pauses 
to  take  breath ;  chUdren  are  growing  up  into  yoiiog  persons- — 
young  persons  into  men  and  women, — too  many,  alas !  un- 
tf%mA  for  the  demands  of  modern  life*  The  position  is  serious. 
Far  too  sanguine  expectations  were  from  the  first  formed,  of 
lie  immediate  revolution  to  be  achieved  by  direct  compulsion* 
Experience  has  shown,  that  to  carry  such  a  principle  into  every 
biaehold,  implies  a  radical  reform  in  the  people's  habits, 
iriuahit  must  take  a  generation  to  perfect  At  liia  juncture 
itiflftEsionsly  asked, — cannot  some  substitute  for  these  pains 
ind  penalties  be  found,  which  shall  rouse  parents  to  duty  ? 
The  ansvver  is.  Touch  their  seif^interest^ — a  motive  to  which 
*D  human  hearts  lend  willing  obedience-  If  this  he  called  into 
play,  the  policeman  and  the  magistrate  will  rarely  appear  on 
tie  scene, 

'  In   the  &rtnt  of  totber  educaticm^  lefklfttioQ,  the  y&ars  of  Bchuol*iig9 
*«»iild  ba  ^XG/X  from  5  to  14,  «o  ua  to  give  uaiformttj  iill  orer  the  country*  and 
tto  Educatiofn  Act  and  tlie  impenditig  pfOTieiong  of  tie  new  F^ciory  Act 
armonj. 

D  s^  2 
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The  plan  suggested — of  requiring  children  to  pass  a  standard 
of  educatiao  before  being  qualified  to  earn  money — will   at 
once  reach  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  disease*     Fathers  and 
mothers  will  quieklj  learu,  that  to   neglect   their  children's 
education  from  6  to  9  or  10  years  of  age,  means  to  forfeit  sucb 
cliiidren's  earnings  when  the  time  for  work  arrives*    A  revolu- 
tion in  the  feelings  of  parents  on   the  subject  of  school  will 
take  place-     Every  household  will  be  roused  to  activity  in  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  its  young  ones,  attracted  thereto 
by  the  resistless  magnetism  of  self-interest.     The  principle  will 
be    nnivei^al   in   it^    influencOj    and    will   penetrate,   bb   the 
operator's  knife,  into  the  deep-seated  festers  of  vice  and  de- 
pravity, equally  as  it  will  reach  the  indifferent*     The  plan  will 
carry  with  it  a  further  advantage^ — ^and  that  not  a  small  one  ; 
the   responsibility  and  the  co8t  will  be   throivu  on  the  right 
shoulders— those  of  the  parent     The  moral  lesson  imparted, 
by  thus  associating  the  duty  of  early  education  with  the  bless- 
ings of  an  abundant  family  income,  is  of  the  highest  value ; 
and  ivill  eventually — it  is  no  sanguine  \aew  to  take — place  the 
educating  of  their  children,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  on  as 
high  a  moral  pedestal  as  feeding  and  sheltering  them.     And 
what  an  aid  and  relief  will  come  to  the  work  of  School  Boards! 
An  unseen  authority  will  in  most  cases  be  substituted  for  the 
grim  process,  now  unavoidable,  of  dragging  to  the  felon's  court 
every  Aveek  certain  wretchetl   specimens   of  humanity,— for 
parents  wUl  themselves  be  converted  into  the  best  school  offi- 
cers.    Thus  throughout  the  country,  instead  of  school  dragg- 
ing one  way  and  work  another,  as  it  now  is,  the  strong  horse 
^  labour '  will   be  yoked  to  the  team,  and  the  good  work  o^^ 
education  will  go  merrily  along.  4^| 

The  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  dispose  of  certain  fal-^^ 
lacies  which  prevail,  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  half-time  in- 
struction,— and  the  amount  of  education  which  working  children 
derive  from  the  half-time  system-  From  the  facts  and  ex* 
perience  adduced  the  following  conclusions  may  be  arrived 
at,  namely  : 

That  half-day  schooling  is  not  half  so  good  as  full* 
day- 

That  the  half-time  system  does  not  favour  education. 

That  the  Factory  and  other  Labour  Acts  do  not  promote, 
much  less  guarantee,  education  to  children. 

That  in  consequence  of  this,  the  great  proportion  of 
children  that  have  laboured  in  manufactures  grow  up  im- 
perfectly educated^  nmny  not  educated  at  all* 
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That  tbe  main  cause  of  this  is,  the  neglect  of  school 
during  the  earlier  years  of  childhood. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  remedy  has  been  shown  to  be — 

To  require  all  children  to  pass  a  standard  in  educationj  in 
t>rder  to  be  certified  aa  fit  for  work, — the  effect  of  which  will 
he  I — 

That  education  will  rise  to  its  legitimate  moral  position 
throughout  the  country  ^  and  parents  and  employers  will  look 
to  the  school  as  a  necessary  apprenticeship  tor  w  ork. 

That  the  half-time  system  will  be  relieved  of  its  sorest 
'burden  J  and  the  teachers  will  enter  on  a  new  career  of 
higher  and  nobler  work, — as  ignorance  will  disappear  from  the 
Tanks  of  Ubour,  and  the  scandal  of  a  rich  country  growing 
richer  by  the  industry  of  untaught  children,  will  cease  for 
€ver  in  the  land.  How  great  the  reform  to  be  effected,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  if  at  this  moment  the  law 
required  a  *  pass '  in  an  elementary  standard  before  working, 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  children  now  in  half-time  em- 
ployment would  be  ineligible ;  and  if  the  new  Factory  Act 
had  ^ei  two  conditlonSj--<l)  to  have  reached  10  years  of  age, 
<(2)  to  have  passed  an  elementary  standard, — fully  60  per  cent- 
of  existing  half-timers  would  be  shut  out  from  labour ;  and 
if  the  sixth  standard  were  required^  not  more  than  3  per  cent, 
would  be  able  to  work  under  14  years  of  age. 

This  beneficial  influence  will  not  however  be  confined  to 
any  section^  but  a^  the  principle  will  be  of  univeral  applica- 
tion, wherever  the  mill,  the  workshop^  the  field,  or  other 
profitable  employment  calls  the  young  to  labour,  an  unseen 
guardian  will  watch  over  the  educational  interests  of  those 
children,  who  will  be  able  to  pa^s  to  work  only  through  the 
door  of  the  school.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection, that  any  great  suffering  will  arise,~either  by  curtail- 
ing the  incomes  of  the  working  class,  or  by  increasing  the 
burdens  of  iudustry.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  two 
years*  notice  of  the  change  in  the  law  will  enable  all  parents 
so  dbposed,  to  prepare  their  chiklren  for  work ;  and  at  the 
present  high  rate  of  wages,  it  c^mnot  be  considered  too  mucli 
to  ask,  that  parents  shall  not  enjoy  their  children's  earnings, 
until  having  discharged  one  of  the  first  of  a  parent's  duties. 
And  as  to  the  interest  of  cjnployers,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out,  that  ignorance  is  a  tax  which  trade  can  no  longer 
bear,  and  that  our  continental  competitors  are  wise  enough 
to  more  jealously  guard  the  school-time  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  labour  than  is  the  case  in  this  country.^and  that  by 
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following  that  example,  the  interests  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  England  will  ^n.  ^ 

It  only  remams  to  point  out,  that  the  proposal  advocated 
in  this  paper  offers  no  opposition  to  any  existing  agencies  for 
promotmg  education,  but  rather  serves  to  stimulate  and  sop- 
port  every  such  effort;   that  it  will  materially  relieve  aad 
assist  the  perplexing  work  of  School  Boards,  and  will  to  a 
large  extent  supply  the  place  of  such  Boards  where  not  at  pie> 
sent   established.     If,  then,  the  arguments  brought  forwazd 
have  any  worth,  the  plan  suggested — ^whidi  has  the  heirtf 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  as  well  m 
of  that  important  uid  not  too  much  considered  body,  the^ 
teachers  in  the  elementary  day  schools, — ^it  should  be  welcomed 
by  the  friends  of  education  everywhere.     And  looking  to  Ae 
fact,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  by  the  Act  cf 

'  The  following  statement  shows  the  restrictions  on  children's  employmeiit  a 
England  as  compared  with  continental  nations. 


Name  of  ooontiy. 

Lowest  age  of  child's  ad- 
mlsdon  to  worlc 

Other  oonditiaas. 

England. 

9  years. 
Will  be  10      ^     in  1876 

wholly  uneducated. 

Prussia. 

12      .. 

Children    must   have  bM 
under  regular  instnetki 
for  3  years,  or  produce  edi- 
cation   certificate;  othff- 
wise    entirely    prohibitid 
from  work  until  sizte«a  | 
year. 

North  Germany. 

12      ., 

tendance  required. 

Saxony. 

12      „ 

Must  pHSR  education  vm, 
prior  to  work. 

Switzerland. 

12,  13,  or  14  years  accord- 
ing to  employment. 

School  attendance  itnetlT 
required. 

France. 

10      „ 

At  13  years  to  pass  edocatioB 
test,  or  remain  in  failf* 
work  till  15th  year. 

Bavaria. 

10     „ 

Education  test  required  |Bar 
to  work. 

Sweden. 

10      ,. 

Belgium. 

10      „ 

Other  conditions  at  jttrni 
unknown. 
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1874,  shown  a  disposition  to  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
it  cannot  be  out  of  place  here  to  express  a  hope,  that  this 
influential  Association  will  at  an  early  day  represent  to  the 
GoTemment  the  propriety  of  incorporating  into  all  juvenile 
Labour  Acts  the  principle  of  an  educational  test  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  beneficial  employment  of  children  in 
ill  kinds  of  labour. 

If  this  be  done,  a  wiser  or  more  beneficent  law  will  never 
bsve  been  written  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  incalculable 
waste  of  the  school-life  of  children  destined  to  labour  will  be 
arrested,  and  the  desolating  fate  of  the  improvident,  who 
consume  the  early  seed-corn,  will  be  averted  from]  our  land ; 
labour  will  be  exdted  to  a  higher  level,  as  its  value  will  con- 
BSt  in  its  intelligence,  and  ^  school  and  work '  being  brought 
into  harmonious  relations,  the  only  true  foundation  will  be  laid 
of  national  prosperity — ^  a  wise  and  understanding  people.' 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.fiiGO  (London)  said  the  three  papers  were  full  of  interest, 
and  of  practical  value.  Two  fields  of  educational  need  had  been  brought 
before  them — the  agricultural,  and  the  manufacturing.  Mr.  Bremner 
had  strongly  hit  the  fiJlacy  of  the  supposed  superiority  of  the  condition  of 
manufacturing  districts,  which  were  far  more  illiterate  than  the  agricul- 
tmal.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  bore  an  accurate  proportion  to  the  labour- 
employment  for  children  and  women.  One  might  gauge  the  degrees  of 
gross  illiteracy  by  taking  into  accoimt  the  extent  to  which  the  labour 
mvket  interfered  with  the  great  work  of  education.  A  good  com- 
parative test  was  the  number  of  those  who  signed  the  marriage  register 
with  a  cross.  Judged  by  this  test.  South  Staffordshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire were  the  most  grossly  illiterate  counties,  coal  and  iron  generally 
leading  to  the  most  lamentable,  educational  results.  The  textile  districts 
also  ranked  very  low ;  one-third  of  the  women  of  Lancashire  were  not 
able  to  write  their  names  at  marriage ;  Rutland  and  Westmoreland  were 
the  best  instructed  counties*  apart  from  the  Metropolitan.  Education 
lunged  entirely  upon  the  relations  between  it  and  labour ;  the  same 
principles  applied  to  manulactnring  as  to  agricultural  districts,  though 
in  the  latter  there  was  less  of  gross  illiteracy  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, yet  there  was  iar  more  need  of  a  high  education,  in  order  to 
raise  the  peasantry  to  a  condition  of  independence.  A  man  or  woman 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  might  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  shrewdness;  but  an  agricultural  population  without 
education  would  be  destitute  of  the  one  instrument  to  force  their  way 
upward  in  life.  No  child  ought  to  go  to  work  until  it  had  attained  a 
certain  age,  and  passed  a  certain  educatiomil  test.  There  must  be  a 
combination  of  an  age  test,  and  an  attainment  test.     It  was  desirable  to 
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have  the  same  for  both  agricultural  and  monufacturiDg  districts.    If 
the  age  were  ten  and  the  standard  two,  and  it  were  allowed  to  a  child 
of  nine  to  go  to  labour  if  it  liad  passed  that  standard,  that  would  be  a 
greater  inducement  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly. 
That  standard  was  easy  of  attainment  by  regular  attendance.    It  should 
be  a  sine  qua  non  that  a  child  should  be  fourteen  years  of  age  before  going 
to  the  full-time  system,  unless  at  thirteen  it  had  passed  the  fifUi  standard. 
The  great  resistance  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  England  came 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  which  was  the  reason  why  it  had  been 
omitted  in  legislation.     He  despaired  of  seeing  its  adoption  which  wis 
demanded  by  eYery  economical  and  social  interest,  unless  the  enormooi 
interests  of  llie  manufacturing  districts  could  be  countervailed  by  public 
opinion.     The  labour  of  agricultural  children  was  weeded  in  summer; 
supposing  a  child  to  be  ten  years  of  age,  and  to  have  passed  a  certain 
standard,  not  less  than  two,  then  winter  classes  should  fill  up  the  inteml 
between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  first  of  March,  when  children 
should  be  prohibited  from  going  to  labour,  and  required  to  attend  school 
200  times  at  the  least.     It  was  fallacious,  however,  to  place  the  whck 
reliance  upon  the  number  of  attendances;  it  had  been  mischievom 
throughout  educational  legislation,  and  a  temptation  to  teachers  to  tamper 
with  registers.     One  should  look  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accom- 
plished.    If  the  Government  were  to  provide  a  certain  special  exam- 
ination for  agricultural  children  year  by  year,  the  trouble  would  be 
great,  but  the  advantage  would  be  equal  to  the  trouble.     The  Ameri- 
cans had  solved  the  problem  by  the  establishment  of  winter  schools  in 
rural  districts,  where  a  good  education  was  obtained ;  but  the  children 
had  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  more  educated  and  inteUigent  elm 
to  begin  with.     There  should  be  yearly  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
school  seasons,  and  final  examinations  before  the  children  went  to  work. 
A  year's  advantage  sliould  be  given  to  any  child  who  passed  the  highest 
examination.     Indirect  compulsion  had  much  to  do  ^vith  the  attainment 
of  the  Prussians.     Those  youths  who  had  passed  a  certain  examinati<m 
and  attained  a  certain  class,  had  two  out  of  thi*ee  years  of  militanr 
service  remitted.    Could  anyone  imagine  a  higher  inducement  ?    Touch 
self-interest  and  solve  the  problem.     The  labour  market  competes  and 
conflicts  with   education ;  make   education   the  necessary  channel  or 
avenue  into  tlie  labour  market.     If  half-timers  be  well  prepared,  half- 
time  will  be  a  good  plan ;  if  they  go  unprepared,  the  system  must  be, 
as  it  has  been,  a  failure. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  (London)  moved — *  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association  to  consider,  and  if  ap- 
proved, to  press  upon  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
an  educational  test,  prior  to  any  employment  on  the  half-time  system.* 
There  were,  he  said,  great  difficulties  at  present  in  laying  down  a  precise 
standard  of  efficiency  and  ago,  and  that  resolution  should  go  as  a  re- 
commendation for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  before  it  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  half-time  system  was  a  very  pressing 
difficulty.  Parents  were  waking  up  to  know  that  at  the  age  of  ten 
there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  their  children  away  from  scliool  for 
the  half-time  system,  which  consisted  generally  of  two  hours  in  the 
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afternoon.  Was  it  likely  that  children  so  im perfectly  broiiglit  iipi  as 
Knglieh  ckildren  had  been  in  past  years,  wonld  gain  anything  like  an 
adequate  education  between  ten  and  thirteen  in  I  wo  hour8  of  the  nfler* 
noon — five  days  a  week  ?  Poor  parents  were  applying  most  earnestly 
to  have  their  children  exempted  after  ten,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
htunane  men  to  resist  tlxe  presstn-e,  eapecially  in  the  case  of  large 
families,  where  the  small  eanitnga  of  the  children  were  of  vital  im- 
portance.    It  was  not  a  controversial,  but  a  really  practical  question, 

Mr*  Rowland  Hasiilton  (London)  i^conded  the  resolution.  He  said 
that  papers  of  such  a  practical  tendency  ought  to  result  in  a  definite  re- 
solution, u|KJn  which  action  might  be  taken  in  LondtTU  in  the  coming  year. 
Mr,  fiTemner  had  ahown  that  the  great  difliculty  had  been  cnused,  not 
by  tlie  restrictions  of  the  Half-time  Acts,  but  by  lamentable  neglect  in 
that  valuable  period  from  three  to  five  until  eight  or  nine  yeara  old,  for 
which  nothing  could  compensate.  It  was  not  a  new  question ;  for  years 
past  that  slip  between  two  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  regretted  as  a 

»graTe  evil.  At  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Bradford  Uie  action 
^f  school  boards  in  taking  charge  of  children  from  the  earliest  age  at 
which  they  were  sent  to  school  until  they  came  under  the  proviaionaof 
the  Half-time  Act,  was  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  value ;  iind  last 
year  at  a  meeting  of  school  board  represeiitatives  and  others,  the  i^m© 
ides  formed  the  tnibject  of  a  apeci^c  r esolut ion ,  that  attendance  at  school 
&0(m  five  to  ten  years  of  age  ahouLd  be  enforced  throughout  the  country, 
it  was  a  point  f^ufiicieutly  definite  to  be  pressed  with  effect,  and  could 
not  fail  lo  be  beneficial.  There  had  been  an  edict  rather  declaratory 
than  pnictical  at  present,  that  after  a  certain  age,  examinatton  would 
not  be  granted  under  the  second  standard.  The  principle  had  been  ex- 
tended from  year  to  year,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  much  the 
Iwftid  of  any  action  hy  the  Government,  who  would  require  at  least  the 
^atandard  laid  down  by  the  code. 

Mrs.  W.  Gret  (London)  said  that  in  all  tlirec  papers  very  great  atresa 
liad  been  laid  upon  the  irregular  attendance  of  children  uf^  being  the  main 
"^cause  of  the  imsatisfactory  results  phown  fjy  the  report  of  the  Committee 
, -of  Privy  Ganncil  oq  Education.  Irregularity  was  not  responsible  for 
lie  whole  of  those  results j  but  tlie  quality  of  th^  teaching  given  in  schools 
1*^00  to  a  much  larger  degree.  If  tlie  teaching  were  made  inter^ting 
ildreu  would  come.  Where  teachers  knew  how  to  reach  tbe  minds  of 
hmr  acholars  they  made  teaching  so  pleasant  that  children  would  radier 
-^^MMne  thnn  stay  away-  Teacherji  muit  be  better  trainod.  A  great  part 
^f  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  pupil  teachers 
irora  thirteen  to  eighteen »  tliem selves  very  imperfectly  taught,  and 
-Jierfectly  incapable  of  entering  into  the  difficulties  of  their  scholar  in 
^e  way  that  made  teaching  successful.  Until  people  were  persuaded 
tf^aehing  was  worth  all  tlie  money  it  cost,  we  should  never  solve  the 
clifficulty.  If  *  half-time  '  mea7it  two  hours  a  day,  it  was  a  *  quarter- 
'  ^ime  *  system  ;  two  hours  was  a  ridiculously  short  time.  If  tlxe  half- 
-ime  system  meant  four  hours  on  a  really  good  system,  it  would  be 
etter  than  six  hours  on  a  dawdling  ^atem.  Children  should  come 
i^iito  school  better  prepju-ed;  compulsion  should  begin  at  four  years  of 
they  ahould    be   accustomed   to    use    their  knowledge,   tlieir 
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eyes,  their  ears,  their  handa,  and  their  whole  being  should  be  de- 
Teloped  as  far  as  possible  at  that  age.  Thus  the  labour  of  the  Scbod 
Board  would  be  diminished  nine-tenths.  We  had  an  example  in  oor 
own  homes ;  any  child  of  a  gentleman^s  family  could  pass  the  fint 
standard  at  eight  years  of  age,  because  it  had  lived  with  people  whon 
lives  and  habits  had  tended  to  develop  its  intelligence.  If  cfaildna 
were  trained  from  the  age  of  two  in  the  Kinder-Garten  schoola,  tfaft 
first  standard  would  be  ridiculously  low  for  them  to  pass  before  \m^ 
admitted  to  the  half-time  system. 

Mr.ED>nN  Chadwick,  C.B.  (London)  said  the  capacity  and  reoeptiTitjr 
of  children  were  exhausted  in  less  than  ^ree  hours  with  good  oontinixmi 
teaching.  All  confinement  of  children  for  elementary  teaching  beyond 
three  hours  was  a  barbarism  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  paychologry 
and  six  hours  a  day  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  childrens'  phyiiologj. 
They  learnt  more  and  better  in  a  short  time  when  the  teaching  was  good. 
One  could  almost  judge  of  a  school  by  looking  at  the  master.  Some- 
times it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  drunken  sailor,  and  the  children  toned 
out  badly.  There  were  bad  half-time  schools  as  well  as  good  onca,  and 
the  good  ones  had  sustained  teaching  by  a  disciplined  body  of  teacbcre. 
A  half-time  school  of  three  hours  a  day  had  beaten  the  nadoud 
schools ;  it  got  through  what  waa  required  in  four  years  better  tfan 
the  national  schools  did  in  seven  years.  The  head  master  had  a  aleij 
of  2502.,  and  the  second  master  120Z. ;  the  cost  was  12.  a  head  agumt 
22.  in  the  National  School.  The  science  of  education  was  not  widely 
known,  and  certainly  not  at  the  Privy  Council  Office. 

Mr.  Reginald  Walpole  (^Stoney  Stratford),  in  reply,  said  AeLegi^ 
lature  should  take  some  positive  step  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
compulsion.     It  had  been  properly  begun  by  placing  a  permissive  pomr 
in  the  hands  of  school  boards,  which  in  some  places  had  come  up  to  the 
mark,  in  others  had  miserably  failed.    He  regretted  the  voluntary  systen 
had  not  been  touched  upon,  as  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.     In  fonner 
days  it  was  doing  a  good  work.     If  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  in- 
sisting upon  compulsory  education,  from  which  tliere  should   be  no 
escape  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  effect  would  be  to  relieve  school  boards 
irom  the  odium   of  enforcing  compulsory  laws,  and  to   elevate  the 
voluntary  schools,  which  could  not  compel  the  attendance  of  pupils. 
The  coimtry  made  an  unfortunate  comparison  between  them  and  board 
schools.     Dr.  Rigg's  suggestion  of  winter  schools  for  agricultural  dis- 
tricts was  most  valuable,  and  worth  considering  in  regard  to  the  by- 
laws of  those  districts.     Witli  respect  to  Mrs.  Grey's  observation  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  teaching,  the  &ult  lay  more  with  men  than  women. 
The  quality  of  teaching  given  to  infants  by  ladies  exclusively  was  moftt 
thorough  and  complete  than  iu  other  schools,  except  with  remarkably 
good  masters,  requiring  large  salaries.  The  Kinder-Garten  system  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  our  system  of  compulsory  education.     It  had 
])een  carefully  considered  by  Her  Majesty *s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  but 
the  expense  of  its  introduction  would  bo  considerable.     He  would  not 
*■  cram,'  but,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  age  of  the  child,  would  force 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible  into  the  infant.     The  child  was  the 
foundation  of  the  man,  and  could  be  got  at  until  it  went  to  work.   The 
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Inference  that  2Z*  a  head  was  the  coet  of  a  child  in  the  national  sohoob 
idnoald  not  go  forth  without  verification, 

Mr.  Bbemker  (  Manchester),  in  repl^r^id  not  blame  the  manntkcturers 
of  Lancashire  for  the  sad  condition  disclosed  by  his  paper,  nor  for  the 
&iliue  o£  the  half- time  system*  The  law  itself  was  to  hbme.  It  re- 
quired ft  child  to  go  to  school,  and  did  not  provide  tlie  schools.  Many  of 
bis  own  neighbours  in  Lancashire  had  themselves  provided  half-time 
schools,  several  of  them  the  best  of  tJieir  kind.  They  were  failfirea^ 
because  the  children  for  the  moat  part  had  not  entered  a  school  before 
the  factory  age :  they  went  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  His  statements 
were  authentic ;  some  of  them  were  derived  from  the  best  teach  era  of 
the  half-time  schools  in  the  locality ;  othera  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education.  Irregular  attendaQce 
would  not  be  sensibly  affected  by  improved  quality  of  teachiDg^  as 
those  parents  w^ho  could  appreciate  it  were  not  the  sinners. 

Mrs,  Grky  explained  that  she  meant  a  better  quahty  of  teaching 
would  bu  a  great  help  until  we  had  a  be  tier  system. 

Mr.  Bmemner  (resuming)  wholly  diseented  from  Mr  Chadwick*s 
Tiew,  that  children  were  suifering  from  too  long  teaching  of  inferior 
quality,  and  tliat  with  better  teaching  much  le^  quantity  would  ^utlice* 
Until  we  had  a  number  of  children  over-educated,  it  was  premature  to 
consider  giving  them  less  in  quantity*  Compared  with  full-timers 
half-timers  were  wholly  ignorant  of  history,  ^c.  Those  childreu  were 
doiQg  a  great  deal  to  enrich  the  manufacturers  and  traders.  The  ori- 
ginal aim  of  the  legislature  wa^j  to  give  them  education.  To  think  else 
would  be  to  accuse  the  legislature  of  uncertainty.  They  had  not 
received  what  the  Law  intended,  and  we  were  bound  to  take  care 
that  they  received  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education, 

Mr,  E.  W.  Cooke  Taylor  (Preston)^  in  reply,  waa  deliberately  pre- 
pared to  ©Dntest  the  statement  that  the  haU-time  system  had  been  a 
lamentable  failure.  It  was  capable  of  improvement ,  and  he  trusted 
practical  action  would  foUow  the  resolution.  There  was  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  it  might  turn  out  that  the  difference  between  Sir. 
Bremner  and  himself  was  rather  one  of  ivords  than  facts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kigg  (who  now  occupied  the  chair)  said  the  Kinder- 
Garten  system  couid  not  be  simply  transferred  from  Swiss  or  German 
aoll,  ae  it  wa«*  to  this  country.  It  was  the  luxury  of  the  few,  and  was  in- 
tended for  children  of  eight  years  and  upwards.  It  required  to  be  modified 
for  children  of  tender  age.  Our  national  system  was  diSerent  from  all 
others;  therefore  the  Kinder*Garten  system  required  to  be  adapted  to 
jie  necessities  of  English  children*   Intense  teaching  was  what  cliildren 

Id  not  beaTj  it  w^ould  kill  them*     School,  with  three  hours  a  day  of 

\  concentrated  attention  would  not  be  so  pleasant  a  place  as  home* 
Cliildrens'  obsenratiye  powers  were  very  quick ,  but  did  not  last  long. 
He  thought  compulsiouj  direct  or  indirect,  or  both,  would  be  uni- 
vewally  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  5  but  if  we  could  secure 
that  J  afi  a  matter  of  course  and  necesidty,  a  child  must  pass  a  certain 
standard  before  going  lo  labour,  that  would  do  away  with  the  necessity, 
and  solve  the  problem  in  another  way, 

Mrs.  Gezy  stated  the  Kinder-Garten  system  was  in  force  in  Ger- 
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many  and  Switzerland  for  children  between  two  and  five  only — firv 
being  the  maximum. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  (Manchester)  had  known  it  in  use  at  seven, 
but  not  beyond. 

Dr.  KiQO  had  high  authority  for  his  statement,  but  possibly  theif 
was  some  error. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  and  seconded  bj 
Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  was  carried  imanimously. 


UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION.* 

How  can  the  Influence  of  the  Universities  be  most  effectivehf 
exerted  on  the  general  Education  of  the  Country  ?  By  die 
Hon.  Geobge  C.  Brodrick. 

I. 

THE  influence  actually  exercised  by  the  English  UniventtifiB 
on  National  Education  is  far  more  considerable  than  is 
commonly  supposed.     In  the  year  1868^  it  was  alleged  byn 
high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mattnew  Arnold^  that  in  this  countiy 
there  was  then  but  one  matriculated  student  for  every  5,800  k 
population ;  whereas  in  the  whole  of  Germany  there  was  one 
matriculated  student  for  every  2,600  of  population,  and  Pnurii 
alone    numbered    6,362   students   in   its  eight   Universitieii 
Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Arnold's  esti- 
mate of  matriculated  students  in  England  %vas  correct  for  the 
year  1868,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  a  simple  reference  to 
University  Calendars  that  it  is  not  even  approximately  correct 
for  the  year  1875.     At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  were 
2,440  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  either  on  the  books  of  the 
various  colleges  and  halls,  or  enrolled  as  unattached  studentB. 
A  certain  deduction,  it  is  true,  must  be  made  for  non-resident 
undergraduates,   but  these  cannot   exceed   one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  and  the  number  of  resident  students  at  Oxford  may 
safely  be  stated   at  about  2,000.     The  number   of  resident 
students  at  Cambridge,  after  making  a  similar  allowance,  will 
be  found  to  exceed  1,800,  and  those  at  Durham  amount  to  68, 
besides  61  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  62  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  at  Newcastle.     The  University  of  London 
outnumbers    either    Oxford    or   Cambridge   in   the    nominal 
aggregate  of  its  matriculated  students.      Even  if  we  reject  a 
large  proportion  of  these  as  non-effectives,  and  recognise  none 
but  those  who  actually  pass  the  matriculation  examination,  or 

»  See  Transactions  1873,  p.  317. 
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actuallj  present  themselves  for  some  mtermedlate  examinatioii 
in  a  siDgle  yearj  ive  cannot  reckon  the  effective  strength 
of  the  Liondoii  University  at  Icbs  than  1,200  nndergradnatee- 
They  are  not  bound  to  residence,  as  in  the  older  Universities, 
but  many  of  them  are  not  only  residing  but  receiving  a  regular 
academical  education  in  such  collegiate  institutions  as  Univer- 
aitj  College,  King's  College^  and  Owens  College  at  Man* 
Chester, 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  Prussian  muster-roll  of 
6,362  students  includes  all  those  on  the  books^  or  only  those  in 
actual  attendance  on  academical  lectures.  However  tliis  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  England  and  Wales  contain  a  gross  total  of 
CQQre  than  6,000  matriculated  University  students,  and  a  net 
total  of  more  than  5,000  students,  or  about  one  to  every  4,500 
of  population;  in  addition  to  all  the  students  of  academical  age 
in  CoHeges  specially  connected  with  religious  denominations, 
Theological  Colleges,  Naval  and  Military  Colleges,  Engineer- 
ing Colleges,  and  so  forth ;  not  to  speak  of  all  those  preparing 
under  private  tuition  for  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil  Service. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  University  system  could 
not  be  &o  developed  as  to  cmhrace  a  great  many  of  these 
supernumeraries ;  and,  still  morCj  whether  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  mercantile  classes  ought  not  to  he  drawn  within 
it ;  still,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  are 
not  so  far  behind  Gemiany  as  we  are  sometimes  told  in  the 
mere  number  of  our  University  students. 

But  the  practical  influence  of  the  older  Universities  on  Na- 
tional Education  is  no  more  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  number 
of  their  students  than  t!ie  influence  of  Parliament  on  national 
policy  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its  members.  Even 
when  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  much 
smaller  than  it  is  at  present,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  virtually 
governed  the  whole  course  of  higher  education  throughout 
England.  College  scholarships,  witli  the  prospect  of  succession 
to  College  fellowships,  were  the  most  substantial  rewards  open 
to  aspiring  schoolboys ;  and  since  these,  as  well  as  University 
degrees  and  honours,  were  to  be  won  by  proficiency  in  classics 
and  mathematics  alone,  classics  and  mathematics  were  the 
staple,  if  not  the  exclusive^  subject  of  teaching  in  public  schools 
and  grammar  schools.  Every  school  of  reputation  professed, 
above  all,  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Universities,  and  notwith- 
itanding  that  only  a  small  minority  of  boys  actually  proceeded 
thither,  the  instruction  of  all  the  rest  was  limited  and  fettered 
by  University  requirements.  It  has  at  last  become  an  ac- 
knowledged duty  of  public  schools  to  educate  boys  for  other 
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careers  besides  the.  learned  professions,  and  to  qualify  them, 
if  possible,  for  passing  non-academical  examinations,  sncli  n 
those  for  the  Army  and  Civil  Service.  On  the  other  hand,  die 
Universities,  by  wisely  extending  their  own  narrow  cuniculmi, 
are  rapidly  bringing  the  new  studies  within  the  range  of  their 
control,  and,  by  undertaking  the  office  of  Examining  Boinli 
on  a  very  large  scale,  they  have  strengthened  to  an  eztn^ 
ordinary  degree  their  former  hold  on  secondary  education.  It 
had  long  been  the  habit  of  the  more  eminent  public  schools  and 
grammar  schools  to  invite  the  aid  of  University  examinen  ii 
awarding  exhibitions,  or  testing  the  results  of  school-work  ii 
the  higher  forms.  But  the  indirect  and  irregular  influence 
thus  exercised  by  the  Universities  through  irresponsible  e» 
miners  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  influence  now 
acquired  by  means  of  the  examinations  conducted  under  die 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  of  tke  ' 
Local  Middle-class  Examinations  organised  independentlj  bj 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  the  Cambridge  examinations  for 
women,  and  of  the  examinations  which  form  a  part  of  the  lo^ 
called  Cambridge  Lecture  system  established  in  a  large  number 
of  populous  centres.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  by  formiig 
this  widespread  network  of  examinations  and  occupying  the 
centre  of  it,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hive 
virtually  made  themselves  arbiters  of  learning  over  the  greet 
mass  of  schools  above  the  elementary  grade,  and  assumed  some 
of  the  most  important  functions  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  other  countries.  If  their  governing  bodies  should 
deliberately  resolve  on  substituting  natural  science  for  literature 
as  the  groundwork  of  liberal  education  in  England,  or  re- 
legating Greek  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion  whence  it  was  rescued 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  Renaissance,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  authority  capable  of  resisting  them,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the  scholastic  profession  itself,  trained  in  the  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  lore  of  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  been  hitherto  the  strongholds. 

We  here  light  on  a  second  cause  of  the  vast  educational 
power  wielded  by  the  older  Universities.  It  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  those  who  are  destined  to  guide  the  educational 
movement,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  themselves  passed  under 
the  discipline  and  teaching  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  As  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  remarks  in  an  able  Essay  on  Liberal  Education 
in  Universities,  ^  the  Universities  are  practically  our  nonnal 
schools — the  places  where  our  schoolmasters  are  trained.'  All 
the  head-masters  of  the  fifteen  leading  public  schools,  nearly 
all   the    head-masters  of    180    metropolitan    and    provincial 
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in  these  scbd^^  ire  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  while 
the  aottdemical    demeiLt    largely   prepondemtaa    among    the 
iBgfftere  of  private  echools  sod  private  tutors  of  the  superior 
ehas.     If  an  University  edxicatian  is  no  longer  the  one  avenue 
of  approach   to  learned  professions,  still  the   great  body  of 
der^ymen,  and  of  barristers,  all  the  bishops,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  judges,  are  alumni  of  English  or  Irish  Univer- 
The  Bar,  it  is  true,  has  no  direct  relation  to  National 
lueation,  though  it  regulates  the  professional  studies  of  all 
iifco  ieek  admission  to  it,  aud  contributes  sensibly  to  fix  the 
genti^  standard  of  culture  iu  society.     But  the  older  Uni- 
vi;mties,  by  virtue  of  their  counection  with  the  Church,  are 
responsible  for  the  guidance  of  National  Education  to  an  ex- 
teot  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.     It  is  clergymen 
diucated  at  these  Universities  who  not  only  are  the  sole  repre- 
tenlatives  of  learning  in  most  countiy  parishes,  but  manage 
(In*  great  majority  of  parochial  schools  which  are  not  under 
Schml  Boards,  and,  where  School  Boards  have  been  established, 
elergymen  educated  at  these  Universities  have  certainly  not 
be€n  the  least  active  or  influential  members  of  them.      The 
predominance  of  the  older  Universities    in   the   direction  of 
National   Education  is  still  more  conspicuous  iu  the  permnnel 
of  the  Education  Office  itself.     The  whole  indoor  staff  of  that 
office,  consisting  of   secretaries  and  examiners,  has  been  re- 
cruited from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  the  exception  of 
two  gentlemen  transfi^Ted  from  the  old  Educational  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council.     Out  of  123  school-iuspectors  for 
Great  Britain  ^  all  but  two  or  three  are  University  men,  and 
alt  but  six  or  seven  come  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  from 
the  Scotch  Universities.     Not  less  marked  Is  the  prevalence 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates  on  the  staflF  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commlasiou,  which  now  superintends  the  examinations 
for    every  branch   of   the    public    service*     All  the   commis- 
aione^is^  secretaries,    and  examiners,    both    regular  and  occa- 
dional,  have  been  selected  with  the  rarest  exceptions  from  one 
or  other  of  the  older  Uuiversities.    It  was  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  who  originated  aud  shaped  the  open  competitions 
for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  the  head-masters  of  the 
gr^at  public  schools,  all  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  have  been 
consulted  at  every  turn  in  constructing  the  scheme  of  army 
exaniinations.    If  we  could  follow  the  same  line  of  inquiry  into 
ihe  whole  administi-ative  and  political  service  of  the  State,  we 
should  find  graduates  of  the  older  Universities  fiUing  high 
positions  in  a  ratio  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
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even  as  compare  J  with  the  uTealtluer  elates  of  tlic  poptjlstioi 
The  present  House  of  Commons  probably  contains  loss  tlu 
an  average  share  of  University  cnlturoj  as  it  containii  tnoi 
than  an  avertige  share  of  success  in  business ;  yet  no  less  li 
224  members  are  known  to  have  been  educated  at  Oxford  i 
Cambridge,  besides  those  educated  at  Scotch  or  Irish 
sities.     In  ilr,  Gladstone's  original  Cabinet,  teu  minisfc 
of   fifteen  were  Oxford  or  Cambridge    men;   in  the 
Cabinet^  Mr.  Diiiraeli  is  the  only  Minister  who  has  not  re 
an  University  education^  ten  out  of  his  eleven  colleagues  1 
Ojtford  or  Cambridge  men,  while  the  Lord  ChancelloT  is  i* 
gt^duate  of  Dublin^     But,  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  aU  dii 
cational  inquiriea  in  a  country  like  onr  own  is  what  is  kaon 
as  the  Press,  with  its  infinite  varieties  of  daily,  weekly.  moQthl] 
and  quarterly  ]>ublieations.     If  it  could  be  ascertained  hd 
largely  English  journalism  and  periodical  literature  are 
deb  ted  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  for  their  present  i 
Tacteriatics^  and  how  largely  English   habits  of  thought 
moulded  by  English  journalism  and  periodical  literature,  i 
would  fnrnish  a  crowning  proof  of  the  unseen  but  all^p 
vading  influence  exercised  by  tliose  Universtties  on  Nation 
Education. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  the  nature  and  teodfti 
of  this  influence  is — how  far  it  is  beneficial,  and  how  far  it 
injurious  to  National  Education,   And^  first,  it  must  be  admittj 
that  for  many  centuries  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  ' 
bridge  were  not  merely  far  behind  the  educational  requireme 
of  their  time,  but  had  grievously  degenerated  from  their  owi 
historical  ti-aditioiis.     It  is  probably  true,  as  Mr,  Lyon  Pk 
fair  contendsj  that  most  of  the  oldest  European  Univerdti 
were  evolved  from  professional  schools,  and  the  evidence^ 
he  produces  of  this  fact  may  at  least  serve  to  warn  us  a^ 
undue  depreciation  of  professional  studies.     But,  at  all  evei 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Oxford  and  Cambrid 
were  the  great  intellectual  workshops  of  the  nation,  cuUivalii 
every  art  and  science  then  held  in  esteem.     The  old  trieiii 
and  quadrimum.,  childish  as  they  may  now  appear,  were  a  mfl 
comprehensive  system  of  instruction  relatively  to  mediajva 
ideas  and  civilisation  than  classics  and  matbematics  are  reij 
tiTely  to  modem  ideas  and  civilisation.     A  servile  devotion  I 
andent  literature  and  philosophy  was  not  so  unreasonable  bcfq 
the  birth  of  modern  literature  and  philosophy,  and  the  neglfii 
of  experimental  sciences  which  Bacon  condemned  in  the  Ut 
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les  of  his  owD  day,  was  itifinitely  more  venial  in  the  reigns 
fof  Elizabeth  and  Janies  I,  than  it  was  in  the  reigni  of  M'^iUiam 
IV*  and  Victoria,  There  can  be  no  <loubt  to  what  cause  these 
ighftftcomings  must  be  mainly  referred*  Though  Adam  Smith 
erred  in  asserting  broadly  that  most  of  the  European  Univer- 
fitta  were  ori^nally  ecclesiastical  corporations,  instituted  for  tho 
education  of  Churchraenj  lie  did  not  eiT  in  regarding  ecclesiai^- 
tieal  ascendancy  as  the  bane  of  their  educational  life.  So  long  m 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  treated  as  clerical  seminarieaj  rather 
tbn  as  national  seats  of  learning  and  education,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  kind  of  attainments  would  be  effectively 
cnuouraged  within  them  except  such  as  might  conduce  to 
In  the  clerical  profession.  All  the  endowments  of  the 
were  practically  devoted  to  the  same  object.  The 
m(?at  valuable  of  thera  were  ouly  tenable  by  persons  in  or 
about  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  and  so  far  as  fellowships  or  scholar- 
ships were  employed  to  reu^ard  merit  at  alU  they  were  employed 
jis  prkes  for  proficiency  in  classical  s^cholarship  or  pure  mathe- 
mntics.  Since  the  schools^  both  public  and  pHvate,  followed, 
M  we  have  seen,  the  lead  of  the  Universities^  the  whole  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  country  was  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the 
ilof^iatic  immobility  of  institutions  which  ought  to  have  been 
foicmost  in  every  advance  of  knowledge.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  tliat^  in  this  respect,  greater  progress  has  been  made  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  within  the  present  generation  than  had 
tetn  made  mthin  the  previous  century.  Nevertheless,  the  spell 
of  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  is  not  altogether  broken,  and^  if  the 
idfiices  are  no  longer  regarded  as  the  handmaids  of  theology, 
icadeinical  interests  are  even  now  too  often  sacrificed  to 
ideological  interests,  either  real  or  imagioary. 

Another  tendency  which  has  contributed  to  cramp  the  ex- 

Pve  energies  of  the  older  English  Universities^  is  the 
dent  opinion  in  favour  of  establishing  a  common  basis  of 
iDeral  education  for  as  many  as  possible  of  those  about  to  enter 
Bamed  professions  or  to  fill  important  social  positions  in  the 
ountry-  Had  this  principle  been  limited  to  school  teaching, 
ta  operation  might,  on  ihe  whole,  have  been  salutary.  There 
ire  doubtless  certain  elements  of  education,  both  literary  and 
irientific,  which  all  gentlemen  ought  to  possess,  and  the  nation 
My  derive  a  real  advantage  from  a  community  of  early  im- 
pressions among  its  governing  classes.  Thi^  advantage  wouM 
[avebeen  effectually  secured  had  the  older  Universities  seen  fit 
0  enforce  auch  an  entrance-examination  as  might  compel 
dIiooIs  to  send  up  boys  thoroughly  Instructed  in  certain  pre- 
czibed  subjects.     Unfortunately,  the  self-interest  of  inferior 
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Colleges  has  prevented  the  aJoption  of  any  such    measure. 
Hundreds  of  y<3ung  men  are  yearly  matriculated  at  the  age  of 
18  or  19,  with  less  knowledge  of  classics  and   mathematics 
than  might  fairly  be  expected  from  a  boy  of  15,  and  with  no 
more   than   a   smattering   of  any  other  subject.     To  employ 
three  or  four  years  of  manhood  in  attempts  to  reach  a  minimum 
boyish  standard  in  Latin,  Greek,  Euclidj  and  Algebra,  is  a 
miserable  deD:radation  of  University  studiesj  and  in  proposing 
to  give  ao  uniform  'general  education,'  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
name,  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  pass-meUj  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  grievously  failed  to  appreciate  their  own  proper  responsi- 
bilities.    Granted  that  something  is  gained  by  a  system  under 
which  so  many  University  students  are  engaged  in  the  same 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  have  a  large  stock  of  ideas  in  com- 
mon,  the  loss  in  variety,  independence,  and  vigour  of  thought, 
is  more  than  equivalent.     If  the  older  English  Universities 
compare  unfavourably  in  any  respect  with  the  Universities  of 
Germany,  and  exert  a  less  stimulating  influence  on  the  national 
mind,  it  ig  for  want  of  what  the  Germans  call  freedom  in  learning 
and  freedom  in  teaching.     This  freedom  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  really  valuable  distinctive  features  of  English  Uni-  - 
versity  education,  the  domestic  life  witliin  colleges,  and  the 
relation  between  tutor  and  pupiL     Students  might  be  left  at 
liberty  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  study  from  their  first  entrance 
to  the  University,  and  yet  be  subjected  to  as  much  control,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  as  may  be  thought  desu-able,  without 
forcing  tlieir  various  tastes  and  abilities  into  conformity  with 
any  Procrustean  model.     In  a  word,  tlxere  may  be  a  comjnon 
basis  of  University  training  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  oi 
University  teaching ;  a  certain  family  likeness  and  freemasonry 
among  University  men,  with  the  greatest  possible  individuality 
of  thought  and  multiplicity  of  accomplishments, 

The  cardinal  virtues  and  the  cardinal  vices  of  scholasticism 
have  been  imported,  through  Academical  inflitence,  into  everjr 
department  of  English  education.  If  it  be  this  influence 
which  has  kept  alive  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  sound,  accurate, 
and  methodical  teaching,  it  is  this  also  which  has  converted 
into  a  dunce  many  a  hoy  of  fresh  and  vigorous  intelligence.  It 
was  mainly  this  which,  in  foi-mer  times,  countenanced  the 
notion  that  abstract  forms  of  language  and  thought  possess  a 
higher  educative  value  than  concrete  realities.  It  was  mainly 
this  which  encouraged  masters  to  neglect  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, and  to  overtax  the  conceptive  faculties  of  young  scholars. 
It  was  mainly  thia  which  favoured  the  old-fashioned  prejudice 
against  useful  acquirements  as  beneatli  the  dignity  of  the  higher 
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culture.  It  was  mainlj  tbis  ivhichj  by  consecrating  a  few 
select  fields  of  literature,  branches  of  sciencej  and  systems  of 
philosophy^  clipped  the  wings  of  original  speculation,  and  so  far 
impoverished  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  services  may  be  rendered  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxibrd  and  Cambridge  in  steadying  and  moderating  the  cur- 
rent of  English  ideas,  they  are  certainly  responsible,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  inferiority  of  England  to  Germany  in  the 
spirit  of  special  research*  In  Germany  there  are  many  teaching 
UniTersitiea,  and  the  utmost  liberty  of  study  has  long  pre- 
vailed ivithin  each ;  in  England  there  are  but  two  important 
teaching  Universities,  and  in  both  there  used  to  be  a  prescribed 
curriculum  to  be  passed  through  with  little  variation  by  every 
student.  Were  there  no  other  difference  between  the  two 
nations,  tbis  difference  would  go  far  to  explain  the  comparative 
edticational  conservatism  of  England,  and  we  have  already 
seen  bow  easily  this  conservatism,  filtering  downwards  from 
the  Universities  into  the  schools,  would  leaven  the  entire  mass 
of  English  society^  lowering  the  national  conception  of  what  is 
due  to  learning  and  science,  as  well  as  of  what  may  be  acquired 
by  ordinary  minds j  without  undue  effort,  during  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  education*  Having  enjoyed  for  so  long  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  marking  a  certain  order  of  attainment 
with  the  official  stamp  of  a  degi-ee,  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  placed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  national  mint  for  regulating  the  educational  currency. 
If  this  currency  is  somewhat  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  if  we  are  indebted  to  Germany  for  the  most  scholar- 
like works  on  almost  every  subject,  if  an  European  reputation 
counts  for  too  little  beside  rank  and  wealth  in  the  estimation 
of  Englishmen  and  if  Englishmen  of  European  reputation  are 
tr»o  often  destitute  of  academical  culture,  if  England  is  far  be- 
hind the  Continent  in  technical  education,  if  the  Education 
Office  dare  not  enforce  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England 
standards  which  hardly  require  to  be  enforced  in  Saxony  or 
Switzerland, — on  whom  does  the  chief  blame  rest,  if  not  on 
those  institutions  whose  immense  resources  and  unique  prestige 
would  have  enabled  them  to  support  with  irresistible  power 
the  upward  struggle  of  intellectual  progress  against  a  combi- 
nation of  social  Ibrces  seldom  more  adverse  than  at  present? 

IIL 

But  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  older  Universities  with 
the  great  reforms  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  academical 
mind  is  now  more  than  abreast  of  public  opinion  in  the  appre^ 
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ciation  of  their  capacity  for  still  farther  development.  Let  us, 
then,  inquire  by  what  means  tliis  vast  and  increasing  influence 
on  National  Education  may  be  rendered  more  powerful  for 
good.  This  question  admits  of  a  general  answer  which  few 
will  be  found  to  dispute.  The  most  important,  if  not  the  first, 
step  to  be  taken,  is  to  make  Oxford  and  Cambridge  all  that 
they  ought  to  be,  and  are  capable  of  becoming,  within  them- 
selves. While  we  are  seeking  to  propagate  academical  culture 
abroad,  let  us  make  these  Universities  more  fruitful  nurseries 
of  thought  at  homej  and  perfect,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  their 
machinery  of  teaching.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  indicating 
the  principal  reforms  which  are  needed  for  this  pm*iio8e.  In 
order  to  place  the  control  of  studies  and  examinations  m  com^ 
petent  handsj  the  existing  constitution  of  both  Universitiea 
must  be  so  far  altered  as  to  exclude  chaplains,  parochial  clergy- 
men, and  other  residents  not  engaged  in  education,  from  tbe 
right  of  voting  on  educational  matters.  In  order  to  emanci- 
pate colleges  from  clerical  interests,  all  fellowships  niust  be 
thrown  open  to  laymen,  and  no  Archbishop  or  Bishop  should 
be  allowed  to  he  visitor  ex-officio,  with  the  power  of  subor- 
dinating educational  to  ecclesiastical  policy*  These  and  some 
other  preliminary  changes  having  been  accomplished  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  the  Universities  and  Colleges  may  safely  be 
left  free  to  work  out  their  own  reorganisation  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  a  Commission-  Great  as  the  differences  between 
University  reformers  may  appear  to  be,  there  is  a  very  general 
agreement  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  University 
system  ought  to  be  reconstructed.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so 
much  external  guidance  as  external  pressure,  capable  of  over- 
bearing selfish  resistance,  and  compelling  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent corporations  to  act  together  for  ends  which  most  of 
them  acknowledge  to  be  desunhle. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  for  instance,  that  without  an 
effective  entrance  examination,  to  exclude  those  who  have  not 
mastered  even  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education^  and  to 
defeat  the  conspiracy  of  bad  schoolmasters  with  bad  ooUege 
tutors,  neither  University  can  discharge  its  proper  ftmctions. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  schools  hardly  existed,  and  Univer- 
eity  students  entered  as  boys,  grammar  and  arithmetic  might 
be  a  necessary  part  of  University  instruction ;  in  these  days, 
a  student  ignorant  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  should  be  sent 
back  to  learn  them  at  school.  Let  the  Universities,  after  due 
consideration^  agree  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  matricula- 
tion a  mimmum  of  general  culture,  and  thenceforth  abandon 
any  attempt  to  impress  a  single  type  of  general  culture  on  all 


tbor  students,  by  exacting  from  them  a  preliminary  qualifica- 
tioii  in  Arts,  It  will  then  become  possible  so  to  co-ordbate 
tlie  academical  cuniculuiQ  imder  various  *  Schools'  or 
<  Facultiea  ^  as  to  embrace  both  those  studies  which  have  a 
pnrely  feducational  value,  and  those  which  serve  as  an  useful 
preparatioD  for  jirofessions.  The  fitudies  represented  by  the 
faculty  of  Arts, — classics  and  mathematics,  logic  and  philo- 
&opliy,^will  continue  to  be  cultivated  mainly  for  their  own 
§$ktj  hkvt  and  niedlcine  'vvill  be  cultivated  mainly  for  the  sake 
ci  their  professional  ntility ;  and  the  Universities  will  gain 
qmte  as  much  as  the  professions  by  placing  the  latter  studies 
00  an  equal  footing  with  the  former. 

It  signifies   little  whether  professional  schools    were   the 

historical  germ  of  Universities  or  Universities  the  historical 

cradle  of  professional  learningj  if  by  thus  contributing  to 

liberalise  the  professions  the  ITniversities  may  derive  a  new 

ipfjng  of  educational  life.     Now  it  is  certain  that  young  men 

will  devote  themselves  far  more  earnestly  to  studies  which  have 

i  viiiblc  bearing  on  their  future  professional  success,  and  there 

k  mi  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  studies  which  conduce 

tb  pjttfessional  success   are,   for   that  reason,  less  useful  as 

ias^ments  of  mental  gymnastics.     The  assumed  antagonism 

between  utilitarian  and  non-utilitarian  education  rests,  in  truth, 

on  a  confuijion  of  thought      What  is  really  enervating  to  a 

ftudeiit's  mind^  and  unworthy  of  academical  education,  is  not 

iifieful  knowledge,  but  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  especially 

lisele^  knowledge,  taught  in  a  perfunctory  or  slovenly  way. 

To  an  University^  nothing  in  human  science  or  art  should  be 

common  or  unclean,  and  the  golden  saying  of  Cicero^^ — Omnes 

aries  quw  ad  humanitatem  pertinent  habent  qaoddam  inter  se 

mmmune  vinculum — might  well  be  inscribed  over  the  portals  of 

tvery  academical  lecture-room.     Surely,  it  would  be  a  very 

perverse  mode  of  coiTecting  utilitarian  propensities  to  establish 

a    pcTtnanent  divorce  between  commerce  or  engineering  and 

University  culture-     Surely,  the  more  excellent  way  is,  on  the 

contrary,  to  fortify  young  merchants  or  engineers  against  the 

aarrowing  effects  of  technical  routine  by  a  thorough  training  in 

priaciples^ — to  adopt  every  study,  however  utilitarian  its  objects, 

but  to  lift  it  above  empiricism  by  scientific  teaching,  and  thus 

tci  penetrate  society  as  deeply  as  possible  with  the  true  spirit  of 

liie  scholar.     As  for  degree  examinations,  against  which  so 

much  has  lately  been  written,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 

ardiimiy  students  can  dispense  with  such  potent  incentives  to 

industry  and  such  admirable  methods  of  testing  the  quality  of 

Work,  '  So  far  as  sound  and  solid  teachbg  has  been  disparaged 
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by  iubservience  to  degree  examinations,  or  iodependeTit  ihc\uj. 
stided    by   mechanical  crammings  a  serious  evil  has  dou^ 
less  been  done.     But  this  e\il  is  neither  ioevitable  nor  by  anj 
means  uncompensated  by  countervailing  benefits.     The  remi  rlJ 
for  it,  ^vhere  it  exists^  is  to  be  sought  in  the  better  regulationj 
and  not  in  the  abolition,  of  degree  examinations ;  but*  after allT 
for  one  student  whose  genius  has  been  cramped  by  reading  C0? 
his  degree,  we  might  certainly  find  several  whose  de6iutory 
ideas  have  been  fixed  by  the  same  process  and  directed  intu  \  ~ 
profitable  channel. 

Another  point  admitted  on  all  bands  is  that  no  comprchcn 
sive  development  of  the  University  can  take  place  withoii 
drawing  largely  npon  college  endowments.     But  it  doe$  m 
follow  that  it  is  necessary  to  impair,  in  any  essential  resjiccfi 
the  integrity  of  the  college  system.     The   majority  of  felJfj^M 
ships  might  still  be  retained  as  rewards  for  academical  indnstiyJ 
but  they  should  be  allotted  far  more  liberally  to  special  pr<j 
ficiency  in  studies  hitherto  neglected ;  they  should  be  teaibli 
only  for  a  limited  period,  and  they  should  be  subject  to  iMi" 
condition  of  celibacy.     The  residue  would  be  available  fof 
the  more  direct    advancement,   not  of   self-culture^  but 
academical  education  in  all  its  branches,  and  especially  fer 
gradual  and  well-considered  increase  of  the  Professoriate.    "Si 
jealousy  of  such  an  increase   need  be  felt  by  the 
admirer  of  collegiate  life  and  discipline,  for  it  is  not  only 
patible  >vith  the  maintenance  of  these  advantages,  but 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  them*     If  all  Professorial  1 
were  attached  to  colleges,  not  without  regard  to  ancient 
and  associations,  each    Professor  wonld  gain  an  academic 
home,  while  each  college  would  gain  the  nucleus  of  a  lea 
society*    It  would  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence » that  colle.,, 
would  no  longer  be   mainly   distinguished   from    each   ollil 
by  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  eocial  characteristics,  but  rathe^ 
by  the  prevailing  tone  of  their  educational  interest-     Inatc 
of  being  kno^vn  as  ritnaliatic  or  rationalistic,  conservative 
liberal,  aristocratic  or  i)lebetan,fast  or  slow,  colleges  might  cm 

to  be  renowned,  and  to  feel  a  pride  in  being  renowned,    

schools  of  Philology  or  of  Philosophy,  of  History  or  of  hr^'i 
of  Mathematics  or  of  Natural  Science,  ^J 

Professor-fellowa,  in    short,   constitute  the  missing  h^H 
between  Univei'sity  and  College  administration,  as  ProfeiOTH 
tutors  are  the  missing  Uuk  between  University  and  ColIeg'« 
teaching.     Though  it  would  be  requisite  to  found  and  enA^^v 
many  new  professorships  for  which  a  present  demand 
and  a  few  new  professorships  the  demand  for  which  must  be 
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ceA^d  anJ  created  by  the  supply^  niost  of  the  materials  needed 
are  actually  at  hand*     The  voluntary  combination  of  colleges 
for  purposes  of  leetuiing,  and  the  consequent  division  of  labour 
'vi'-'^^  College  tutors,  has  been  carried  so  far  at  Oxford  as  to 
L^  appreciably  both  the  attendance  at  professorial  classes 
atidJhe  profits  of  private  tuition.     In  other  words,  it  has  been 
foaiid  that   College  lectures  were  ineflective  chiefly  because 
th<j  students  were  ill-assortedj  and  because  the  lecturers  had 
fidier  time  nor  adequate  motive  for  continuing  to  be  learners. 
:t  the  inter-colle^iate  airangernents  which  have  already  bo 
^iitly  improved  the  quality  of  College  lectures,  be  placed 
ler  Cniversity — that  h,  under  professorial — superiiitendencej 
the  abler  College  tutors  would  be  transformed,  in  effect  if 
in  name,  into  sub-professors   or  prstjlcctors,  without  for- 
feiting their  former  position- 
While  the  purely  educational  function  of  the  Universitiea 
couKl  liot  fail  to  be  invigorated  by  this  change,  post-graduate 
HtUily  and  independent  research  would  equally  receive  a  freeh 
ipipulse.     If  a  German  professor  ivere  to  visit  the  University 
of  O^tford  or  Cambridge,  with  their  s]>lendid  endowments  and 
iumptnous  buildings^  their  noble  libraries  and  museums,  their 
^bort  terms  and  their  long  vacations^  it  is  assured  fy  not  the 
witit  of  facilities  or  leisure  for  profound  investigations  that 
would  strike  him  with  amazement-     On  the  contrary,  remem- 
bering the  meagre  appliances  by  the  aid  of  which  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  have  produced  masterpieces  of  learning  or  scientific 
ADidysiSj  during  intervals  snatched  from  assiduous  teaching,  he 
would  justly  regard  the  lot  of  an  Englisli  professor  as  singularly 
fiivourable  to  an  earnest  and  lifelong  pursuit  of  philosophical 
truth.  If  the  spirit  of  original  speculation  is  ever  to  be  kindled 
iJito  greater  activity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  will  not  be 
flirrjiigh  a  diiuiuution  in  the  average  number  of  lectures  re- 
tiuired  of  each  professor,  still  less  tJirough  a  lavish  creation  of 
Katlemical  sinecures,  but  through  a  judicious  increase  in  the 
gkmber  of  professors  and  a  proper  redistribution  of  subjects 
^nfeotjg  themj  with  due  provision  for  enlisting  and  rewarding 
the  services  of  men  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  real  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  outside  the  Univei*stties.     It  has   lately 
been  pro{>oaed,  with  this  object,  by  an  influential  Committee  of 
the  Oxford  Council,  that  the  University  should  be  empowered 
to  aiJjKjint  extraordinary  professors,  ^  of  eminent  qualifications/ 
aa  well  as  occasional  readers,  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why 
such  auxiliaries  should  not  sometimes  be  foreigners.     It  is  also 
[iroposed  that  power  should  be  obtained  *  to  make  occasional 
grants  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  special 
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Tpork  in  connection  with  the  studies  or  institutions  of  tlie  UnS 
versitj.'     The  funds  to  be  thus  dispeogted  by  the  UnivemtJ 
must  of  course  be  contributed  by  the  Colleges,  which  would  I 
fui'ther  enabled   to  confer   fellowships   without    examiimti 
apon  persons  of  approved  distinction  who  may  be  willing 
reside  and  prosecute  scientific  or  literary  researches,  too  co&tl 
perhaps  for  their  private  means,  but  likely  to  have  apermaiieij 
Tal  lie  *  Ko  on  e  who  kno  w  s  th  e  U  n  i  vers  it  i  es  wi  1 1  dou  b  t  th  at  acad^ 
mical  opinion  is  ripe  for  these  and  other  progressive  meaaun 
in  the  same  direction.     If  they  have  not  been  already  car 
out  by  %^oluntary  legidationj  it  is  partly  because  ac^ideimci 
action  seldom  keeps  pace  with  academical  opinions  ^od  ^^ 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  out  fully  without  the  asst&tj 
of  Parliament*      Were  all  statutory  obstacles  removedj  aad  | 
Parliamentary  Commission  armed  with  authority  to  issue  m 
nances  having  the  force  of  law,  in  the  last  resort,  most  of  i 
difficulties  now  felt  would  vanish^  and  it  would  probably  neir 
be  necessary  to  exercise  that  authority,  except  against  oaoi 
two  coUeges  notorious  for  their  adherence  to  abusea- 

The  second  means  of  enhancing  the    beoeficial  influcofl 
cf  the  older  Universities  on  National  Education  is  to  e-"  ^  ^  '*^ 
sphere  of  their  academical  system^  by  affiliating  e^i- 
institutions,  by  founding  local  University  Colleges,  or  by  i 
wi^c  colonising  the  provinces    from  Oxford  and  Ca 
The  object  of  euch  proposals  must  not  be  confounded 
that  of  the  Cambridge  Lecture  system  already  mentioned. 
Cambridge   lectures    differ  from    the    lectures   delivered 
ordinary  local  iustitutesj  only  in  so  far  as  the  University  i 
Cambridge  guarantees  the  competence  of  the  lecturersj 
conducts  a  vc Juntary  examination  of  the  stiidents.     Ilowev 
valuable  the  results  of  this  system  may  be,  it  cannot  be  regan 
as  E  substitute  for  the  University  teaching,  still  less  for 
collegiate  discipline  which  Oxford   and  Cambridge,  with 
their  faults,  afford  to  resident  students.     On  the  other  h:ia 
experience  shows  that  if  the  present  conditions  of  re^iJea 
be  rigorously  exacted,  the  great  majWty  of  Englishmen  in  \ 
manufacturing  and  professional   classes  arc  likely  to  reim 
strangers  to  real  academical  culture.     The  abolition  of  Te 
has  done   something,   and   the  expansion  of  the  Uuiver 
curriculum  may  do  more  to  popularise  Oxibrd  and  Canihritlffl 
but  life  lA  too  short  J  and  the  period  required  for  apprentices 
to  business  is  too  long,  to  admit  of  most  young  men  de  ' 
for  unlearned  professions  residing  in  an  University  town  upJ 
the  age  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,      Jfor  is  this  want  to 
toet  by  the  institution  of  local  Universities,     If  the  esamplo^ 
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rGcrtnany  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  multiplyiog  Uniyersi- 
ticsjthat  of  the  United  States  may  be  pleailed  agaiDst  it,  and 
Great  Biitaixi  resembles  the  United  States  far  more  closely 
iJiaQ  it  resembles  Germany  in  the  character  and  cii'cum stances 
of  its  middle  classes.  Where  the  State  controls  every  depart* 
uieut  of  civil  life,  and  takes  the  Universities  under  its  patro* 
nage,  there  will  naturally  be  a  more  general  demand  for  high 
Univemty  education  in  all  classes  of  the  communityj  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Where  the  commercisil  spirit  rules 
i£iipreme^  tvhere  professions  are  open,  and  where  no  premium 
iOn  high  University  education  is  offered  by  the  State,  local  Uni- 
•Tersities  will  be  apt  to  degenerate,  as  they  have  degenerated  in 
^^nierica,  into  little  more  than  high  schools.  The  failure  of 
Durham  as  a  classical  University  proves  almost  conclusively 
,lbatj  in  this  age  of  railways^  those  who  desire  to  obtain  Uni- 
\  Teraity  education  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  type  prefer  to 
^ec'k  it  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Since  these  Universities 
jaetoally  exist,  since  they  differ  from  each  other  quite  widely 
enough  to  secui'C  a  wholesome  competition,  since  they  possess 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  respect  of  the  nation^  in  spite  of 
their  many  shortcomings,  and  since  they  are  admirably  supple* 
mented  by  the  London  University,  what  reason  can  there  be 
for  instituting  new  degree-ginng  botlies?  There  is  literally 
^othing  w^hicb  a  local  University  could  do  ivhich  could  not  be 
:done  fer  better  by  an  affiliated  local  College,  acting  as  a  living 
cjft'^hoot  or  branch  of  Oxford  or  Cambridi3je*  Let  us  suppose 
that  such  an  affiliated  College  were  established  at  Liverpi^ol  or 
Binningham,  with  a  staff  of  professors  and  lecturers  appointed 
-or  accredited  by  the  parent  University — two  things  would 
;Tt*maiii  to  be  settled,  the  conditions  upon  which  its  students 
ihould  be  accepted  as  members  of  the  University,  and  the 
Awd^niical  status  of  its  teaching  body.  It  has  been  proposed, 
mfA  it  appears  to  be  a  reasonably  proposal,  that  regular  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  at  an  affiliated  local  College  for  two  years 
thould  be  allowed  to  count  as  one  year's  reaidence  at  the  Uni- 
rersltyj  whether  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  acade- 
^cal  course*  On  similar  grounds,  it  would  appear  to  be 
aaonable  that  professorial  or  tutorial  service  in  an  affiliated 
local  College  should  count  as  service  w^ithin  the  University 
itself,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  proieasor  or 
lecturer  to  hold  a  fellowship  longer  than  might  otherw^ise  be 
tienniasible.  The  students  of  a  College  established  on  such  a 
ba^ig  would  consist  of  three  elements,  those  attending  lectures 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  residence  and  graduation  at  Oxford 
©r   Cambridge,   those  attending  lectures   after  residence   but 
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prior    to   graduation   at    Oxford   or    Camljridgc,   and    iIkm 
attending  lectures  witbout  aspiring  to  an  University  degree. 

It  would  be  among  the  main  objects  of  an  afRHated  local 
College  to  supply  an  organic  connection  between  secon- 
not  also  primary,  schools  and  the  older  Universltieap 
not  the  place  to  consider  in  detail  the  means  whereby  ^nclj  i 
connection  may  be  wi*ought  out  and  fitted  into  our  natioiiil 
system  of  education^  but  it  is  evident   that  Universitv  und 
College  exhibitions  J  tenable  for  a  limited  period  at  ii'" 
local  Collegers  might  form  an  invaluable  i>art  of  it, 
way,  and  to  this  extent^  affiliated  local  Colleges  might  ili^nv* 
benefit  from  academical  endowmentg,  but  it  would  be  a  nn^tg 
of  academical  endowments  to  employ  them  in  localisinij  Uiii- 
versify  education,  instead  of  in  attracting  students  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  the  same  resources  can  be  empKitdij 
to    much  better  profit.       So  far,  therefore,  as  these  CoU^fll 
were  not  self-supporting,  they  would  depend,  and  oughtHI 
depend,  on  local  guarantees ;    and  iu  any  great  to^vn  whm 
no  suiEcrent  local  guarantees  would  be  forthcoming,  the  proof 
would  be  decisive  that  no  sufficient  demand  existed  to  jtisti^ 
tiie  foundation  of  a  local  affiliated  College- 

To  elevate  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  older  Univil 
ties  on  National  Education — such,  in  a  word,  arc  the  ends  tl| 
steadily  kept  in  view  by  University  rcformersp     Happilv»th 
ends,  though  distinct,  are  by  uo  means  conflicting,  but^  on  1 
contrary,  are  only  to  be  attained  by  simultaneous  and  ha 
uious  efforts.  The  moreexalted  the  standard  of  literary  and  s 
tific  culture  reached  at   Oxford   and   Cambridge,^  the  mm 
worthily  the  dignityof  learning  is  there  maintained,  and  1 

Jioldly  every  inferior  ambition  is  tliere  rejected,  the  strou^ 

hold  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  acquiie  on  the  confidene 
the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  closely  they  t 
43rought  into  contact  vt*ith  the  great  industrial  rooTement  of 
the  age,  the  less  amateur,  so  to  speak,  will  become  the  "" 
of  study  witliin  the  Universities  themselves,  the  more  ' 
t  heir  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  ei^.rnest  their  rec  ^ 
tion  of  their  noble  mission^ — a  mission  which  embraces  not  mer^^ 
the  broader  and  deeper  cultivation  of  the  national  intcUlfl 
but  the  revival,  it  may  be,  of  a  taste  for  plain  living  and  h^P 
thinking  in  English  society.  If  the  measures  here  suggest ei 
appear  at  first  sio^ht  too  modest  to  be  very  efficaciouj  for  ^u& 
a  purpose,  let  it  he  remembered  how  much  can  be  effected  bl 
simple  reforms,  where  they  are  founded  on  a  self-aetijig 
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ciple.  The  present  generation  fully  realiBes  that  knowledge — 
thatiB^  practical  knowledge — is  power;  the  fact  of  which  it  needs 
to  be  convinced  is  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ac- 
quired most  eftectnallj  by  passing  through  an  University  edu- 
cation* Let  the  older  Universities  once  become  the  highest 
national  school  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  of  Letters,  and 
the  love  of  wealth,  now  the  arch-enemy  of  academical  culture, 
will  be  enlisted  as  its  ally.  Let  the  mercantile  and  professional 
classes  once  learn  to  regard  the  older  Universities  as  their  own, 
and  the  influx  of  new  students,  crowding  the  lecture-rooms 
of  Professors,  will  give  a  life  to  professorial  teaching  which 
it  can  derive  from  no  other  source, 

In  the  meantimej  one  thing  is  certain,  and  onght  to  be  laid 
to  heart.  If  the  older  Universities  fail  to  render  the  nation 
this  inestimable  service  of  representing  and  guiding  its  highest 
intellectual  aspirations,  tliere  is  no  other  power  in  the  realm 
capable  of  supplying  their  place.  The  State  may  aid  and 
regulate  elementary  education^  but  elementary  State  education 
naturally  gravitates  towards  a  minimum  standard,  and  neither 
State  patronage  nor  State  control  will  ever  hasten  the  advent 
of  a  second  Kewton,  The  Church  may  do  much  to  vindicate 
spiritual  against  material  interests,  but  if  the  Church  were 
thrice  as  enlightened  and  truly  national  as  it  is,  it  could  not  be 
trusted  or  suttered  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake.  A  multitude  of  petty  local  Universities,  if  they 
could  be  founded^  might  temper  the  vulgarity  of  purely  mer- 
cantile communities,  but  they  could  not  be  expected  to  attract 
eminent  men  as  teachers,  or  to  command  due  respect  as  foun- 
tains of  literary  and  scientific  honour.  This  can  be  done  by 
the  older  Universities,  and  by  them  alonct  among  existing 
English  institutious.  They  and  they  alone  can  reconcile  demo- 
cracy witli  aristocracy,  in  the  best  sense  of  those  much  perverted 
words,  through  a  graduated  system  of  promotion  by  intellectnal 
merit*  They  and  they  alone  can  oppc^e  a  corporate  spirit  and 
a  venerable  authority — the  massive  growth  of  ages — ^to  pluto- 
cratic tendencies,  which  in  this  country,  no  less  than  in  America, 
have  deeply  infected  the  springs  of  public  virtue.  They  and 
they  alone^  by  extending  their  empire  ever  more  and  more 
over  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation,  can  so  influence  National 
Education,  as  gradually  but  surely  to  ennoble  national  cba- 
xacter. 
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A  paper  on  the  question  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Cum 
W«  St u BBS,'     The  period  that  has  intervened  between 
appointment  of  the  Universities  Commissioii  of  Lord  Jd 
KusseU's    Government,   in    1850,    and  the   publication 
year   of  the   report  of  the  late  Commission,  has  been 
ductive  of  many  reforms^  tending  towards  the  nationalisati 
of  academical  endowments  and  culture*     The  more  gem 
aspect   of  the   question  was   brought   before    the  notice 
this   department  in  Mr.   Stuart  Parker*s  paper  at  GIbsm 
last  year  J  and  has  again  been  more  fully  discuea^d  in 

Eages  of  a  late  number  of  the  Contemporart/  Meviae  \ 
Irodrick*     The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  disd 
relation  of  the  Universities  and  the  people.    The  great  sue 
which  has  attended  the  Cambridge  scheme  of  University  i 
tension  appears  to  many  mind  a  a  step  in  the  direction 
really  popular  scheme  of  Uuiversity  reform.     The  movemi 
however,  is  not  regarded  without  suBpicion  in  certain 
tions.     The  endeavour  to  bring  University  teaching  will 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  populatioD^  it  is  arguedJ 
altogether  outride  the  original  idea  of  the  proper  function  < 
University.     The  original  idea  of  a  University  was  that 
corporate  body  of  learned  men,  meeting  together  for  pur 
original  researcli^  acknowledging  no  educational  functiom, 
this  be  sOj  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  this  A^sociatiaa 
the  maxim  that  institutions  are  to  be  valued  by  their  dii 
general  utility,  and  not  merely  by  the  degree  of  their  confoi 
ability  to  the  ancient  definition  of  their  functions*     Moreo?flr|_ 
that  idea  of  the  function  of  a  Unlversity^if  it  be  a  true  on 
Las  long  since  been  in  practice  abandoned.     The  residencfl 
a  large  number  of  students  at  the  Universities,  who  are 
tainly  not  there  for  purposes  of  original  research,  the  establl 
ment  of  the  local  examinations,  and  the  inspection  of 
schools,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.     The  endeavourif 
fore,  to  bring  the  resources  of  our  national  Univeraitic 
reach  of  those  members  of  the  industrial  claasee  who  ha^e  1 
hitherto  altogether  outside  the  circle  of  such  infiuences,  eta 
but  be  regarded  as  a  most  legitimate  exteneion  of  Umveni^ 
action.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  do  for  the  more  intellig 
and  instructed  membei^  of  the  working  classes,  and  for 
membei-s  of  the  middle  classes  who  are  unable  to  give  up  tJl 
whole  time  to  study,  by  means  of  evening  lectures  and  j*^ 
in  their  own  vicinity,  what  has  already  been  done  for 
classes,  by  means  of  collegiate  residence  at  the  Unit 
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aii3  for  a  portion  of  the  middle  class,  by  means  of  affiliated 
colleges,  such  as  University  College,  London,  and  the  various 
Queen's  Colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country.  There  is, 
however,  another  objection  to  the  scheme  for  Univer^iity  Ex* 
tension  of  a  more  ]>raetical  character.  The  Marquis  of 
HartingtoUj  in  his  address  at  Js'attingham  the  other  day, 
undoubtedly  touched  upon  a  grave  difficulty  when  he  asked 
Ti*h ether  in  attempting  to  give  higher  education  to  the  people 
of  the  large  towns  of  England^  we  were  not  attempting  to  crown 
an  edifice,  which  edifice  in  many  of  its  proportions,  scarcely 
yet  existed  at  alL  This  is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  igitorcd. 
But  Tve  must  not  forget  tJiat  in  dealing  with  the  working- 
men  of  our  large  to^vns,  we  are  deaHngj  with  n  class  whoj 
although  they  may  be  wanting  in  that  culture  and  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books^  and  which,  as  a  rule,  implies 
efficient  school  training  in  early  youth,  have  yet,  oiving  to  the 
character  of  their  daily  workj  their  genius  and  mental  faculties 
active  and  well  on  the  alert*  Their  school  education  may  have 
been  deficient ;  but  their  life  education  must  count  for  some* 
thing.  To  ignore  it  is  to  emulate  the  example  of  Dominie 
Sampson,  in '  Guy  Mannering,'  who,  when  Harry  Bertram,  the 
pupil  who  had  been  lost  at  five  years  old,  came  back  at  twenty- 
two,  proposed  to  resume  spelling  lessons  and  half-text,  in  order 
'to  reform  his  education  upward  from  the  true  knowledge 
of  English  grammar  even  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chatdalc 
tongue,*  Knowledge,  in  fact,  like  a  foreign  lanjjuage,  may  be 
gained  in  one  or  two  ways,  either  by  a  systematic  study  of  its 
grammar,  or  by  actual  contact  with  those  who  speak  it  as  a 
native  tongue.  It  is  in  this  second  way  I  thmk  that  the 
workingmen  of  our  large  towns  may  gain  something  of  liberal 
culture.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  workingman  is  the 
only  member  of  the  community  who  is  likely  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  which  University  extension  afibrds  for  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  education-  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  whole  movement  is  the  evidence  that  it  has 
afforded  of  the  social  goodwill  likely  to  be  promoted.  Men  of 
aU  classes  have  attended  these  lectures.  The  manufactm*er 
and  his  emplai/e  have  sat  side  by  side  in  the  same  class-room. 
In  the  examination  list  at  Sheffield  I  find  the  name  of  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  my  own,  a  manufacturer,  and,  immediately 
below  it,  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Roily,  one  of  the  members 
rf  the  Trades  Union  Parliamentary  Committee^  and  President, 
two  years  ago,  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  That  members 
of  both  the  class  of  employers  and  employed  should  meet  to- 
gether in  the  same  class-room,  not  in  the  relation  of  teacher 
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aud  taughtj  but  as  equally  students  of  those  laws  and  social 
influences  which  regulate  or  affect  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  that  under  the  guidaoce  of  one  whose  professional 
position  pledges  him  to  iujpartiahtjjCauiiot  but  be  fraught  with 
Batbfactory  results.  If  this  University  scheme  should  become 
a  medium  of  class  reconciliation,  our  ancients  seats  of  learning 
would  indeed  have  deserved  well  of  the  country.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  what  was  done  by  the  comprehensive  spirit 
of  the  University  to  undermine  feudalism,  and  to  protest  against 
the  isolation  of  nation  and  nation  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
may  be  done  by  the  same  power  to  protest  against  the  isolation 
of  class  and  class  in  the  nineteenth  ?  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  entered  into  the  question  of  increased  facilities  of  resi- 
dence at  the  University  J  the  establishment  of  scholarships,  with 
this  object,  at  second  and  third  grade  schools,  the  increase  of 
affiliated  colleges,  such  as  the  Newcastle  College  of  Science, 
proposed  Artisans'  College  at  Manchester  (promoted  by  the 
iilanehester  Trade  Coram ittee)j  the  connexion  of  Medmnieal 
Institutes  with  the  Universities^  the  question  of  griui ting  aoAiie* 
jnical  degreefij  &c. 


DISCUSSION. 

Da,  John  Teats  (Chepstow),  speaking  lesa  on  hb  own  account  thia 
aa  the  exponent  of  tlie  feelings  of  his  poorer  neighhouta  on  the  quesdoa 
of  Umveraity  Educationj  i*aid  the  principle  had  been  commonly  recc^* 
nised  abroad,  biit  not  ia  England,  that  whatever  was  desired  a^  an  ele- 
ment of  social  growth  and  social  happiness  in  the  national  life,  must  be 
carefully  ioiplaoted  in  the  national  schoob ;  but,  before  sowing  the  w^ 
broadcast  in  tbo  national  icLoola,  the  germ  a  mnst  be  careftilly  and 
deliberately  planted  in  the  nniveraities.  When  an  attempt  was  made 
shortly  after  1815  to  improve  national  education  on  the  Cootinent,  so  ns 
to  enable  continental  manu^turers  to  compete  with  those  of  England, 
our  continental  uelghbouri  began  by  providing  for  university  instruction 
of  the  highest  character  on  industrial  matters^  w^ell  knowing  that  it  was 
only  in  this  way  that  national  teachers  could  be  provided.  They  be- 
g  .n  their  improved  industrial  education  at  the  universities,  and  thns 
wurked  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  from  the  universities  and 
]>olytechniG  schools  there  sprung  up  a  great  variety  of  trade  BchooUr 
many  of  which  were  night  schools*  In  the  plan  of  those  couneetad 
with*  the  Enghsh  univereities,  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  natund 
history,  the  locality,  and  the  distribution  of  raw  materialg  of  our  inda&- 
tries,  which  was  a  science  in  itself ^  that  had  a  special  name  in  Germuv 
but  none  in  our  language.  We  should  be  compelled  to  coin  a  term  for 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  raw  materials.  What  was  implied  was  such 
a  knowledge  as  conduced  to  the  ennobling  of  raw  materials,  the  raising 
of  them  to  such  a  condition  as  to  make  them  available  for  the  use  and 
comibrt  of  the  commuuity  at  large.     We  had  amongst  us  technologuifci^ 
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l>ijt  ibey  were  not  at  tlie  uniTeraities  in  such  numbers  as  th^y  oiigbt 
tQ  be ;  and  it  ought  to  be  conddered  whether  any  univeraity  scheme 
ahould  not  make  room  for  HUch  men  aa  Profesaor  Wiljion,  Dr,  Lyon 
PJay  fair^  imd  Br.  Forbe*  Wiitson*  Other  nations,  which  had  devoted 
more  time  and  aiteMiou  than  we  had  done  to  the  study  of  raw  ma- 
teriaJa,  and  of  the  sciences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  utilisation  of  them^ 
ha<l  piirsued  those  studies  to  tlieir  own  prolit,  and  to  the  extent  of  en- 
dangeiing  our  commercial  aupremacy*  We  were  comparatively  young 
as  a  commercial  nation  ;  we  had  scarcely  been  more  tljan  100  years  on 
the  &tage  of  history  as  a  commercial  people;  aud  since  1815  atrenuons 
effbtta  harl  been  made  by  eon  linen  tal  nations  to  prevent  u.s  making  a 
pto^t  upon  the  exchange  of  raw  materials  of  commerce*  They  studied 
the  conditions  and  principles  of  exchange  m  raw  materiab  and  manu* 
Eicturei  more  than  we  did.  He  was  not  aware  that  more  than  two 
cluiirs  had  been  founded  at  our  univermtiea  for  the  gtudy  of  commerce 
iia  a  science,  including  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  on,  the  errors 
to  be  guarded  again  at,  and  many  leBsona  derived  from  experience  at  home 
and  abroad.  Besides  the  development  of  industry  and  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  exctiange,  the  altered  conditions  under  which  it  was  carrietl 
cm  from  house  to  house  by  changes,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Cdiialf  required  consideration.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  it  desir- 
able the  subject  should  be  included  in  a  scheme  of  university  education* 
Btany  articles  that  were  sold  in  ironmongers^  shops^  many  implemectJ^ 
of  agriculture,  many  procesaea  of  our  own  manufactures,  were  American 
in  their  origin.  American  inventions  were  said  to  be  taking  the  bread 
i>ut  of  the  mouths  of  the  Bngli^Ii  working  classes ;  and  the  reason  was 
that  American  universities  took  the  lead  in  industrial  training.  Wo 
must  folio w  their  example,  and  adapt  our  education  as  fju:  as  possible  to 
the  requirements  of  life. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sperlikg  (St.  Ives,  Hunts)  was  glad  to  endorse  the 
ftw  worda  which  had  been  spoken  for  working  men  in  connection  with 
univeraity  extension.  He  considered  that  the  c^ounty  coUege  movement 
would  supply  a  ^eat  want,  for  there  was  a  training  and  culture  to  be 
obtained  only  by  residence  at  a  university.  Far  fewer  students  attended 
the  tiniver sides  than  might  be  expected  to  do  ao.  The  great  pubUc 
schools  now  eduf^ted  those  who  formerly  used  to  be  educated  at  the 
universitiea*  One  great  reason  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  expense  of  the 
universities,  and  the  years  of  a  man*s  life  which  they  absorbed.  By  the 
csoimty  college  movement  a  lad  might  obtain  his  education  and  take  his 
degree  at  Cambridge  for  something  like  80  guineas  a  year.  He  also 
drew  attention  to  the  Ladies'  College  at  Girton,  which  he  strongly  re- 
commended. 

Mr-  A-  H.  Hill  (London)  said  he  was  confident,  from  considerable 
experience  of  the  working  classes,  that  if  this  movement  for  university 
extension  was  allowed  to  be  largely  inlluenced  by  what  was  known  as 
the  clerical  ftaxty  in  this  country,  it  would  be  strangled  in  its  cradle. 
I^Iucli  had  been  said  of  die  enthusiaam  with  which  this  movement  had 
b*»eu  recti  vfd*  He  asked  those  in  charge  of  it  not  to  be  too  eager  to 
believe  in  nil  at  was  called  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes, 
but  to  lead  the  movement  by  results  rather  than  by  enthusiasm*     Was 
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it  not  possible  to  put  the  screw  on  the  classes  intended  to  be  beoefitec 
so  as  to  test  the  extent  to  which  thej  were  ready  to  pay  fer  the  adTia 
tages  proffered  them  ?  This  was  not  a  class  question,  for  there  wm  a 
deep-seated  ignorance  in  the  lower  middle  class  as  in  any  Bection  of  th 
community ;  and  the  reason  was  they  did  not  carry  their  edncation  bi 
yond  certain  points,  whereas  many  woridng  men  were  thoroughly  so 
quainted  with  all  that  was  involved  in  some  minute  sabdiTiiloii  o 
labour.  As  highly  educated  women  had  been  induced  to  undertiJre  dM 
work  of  elementary  teaching,  he  did  not  see  why  educated  Englid 
gentlemen  should  not  do  so,  for  they  might  command  as  teachers  betta 
salaries  than  curates ;  and  this  would  be  a  better  way  of  extending  uni- 
versity influence  than  sending  a  small  number  of  comparatively  yoont 
men  to  lecture  to  middle-aged  men  and  women  at  our  indusdrial  ixu 
commercial  centres. 

Mrs.  W.  Gret  (London)  said  several  of  the  students  at  the  Giitoa 
College  for  Women  had  taken  honours  in  the  classical  tripos,  as  weUai 
in  the  natural  sciences  tripos,  which  would  have  entitled  them,  had  tliej 
been  of  the  other  sex,  to  a  degree  with  honours.  Being  women,  of 
course,  they  w^re  not  recognised  by  the  university.  The  number  of  tin 
students  there  when  it  was  first  founded,  six  years  ago,  was  only  nx, 
but  now  there  were  twenty-four,  and  the  college  had  a  strong  claim  to 
affiliation  with  the  university.  In  the  university  lecture  extennm 
scheme  women  had  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  from  the  toj 
beginning. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rtland  (Birmingham)  explained  the  system  pumed 
at  the  Working  Men's  Collie,  Birmingham,  where  there  were  nettlf 
2000  students.  They  pay  a  penny  a  class,  and  the  attendance  is  e^ 
tremely  regular.  Railway  facilities  render  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  professors  from  London.  The  penny  fee  was  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  working  man,  who  was  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Birmingham.  He  said  :  *  You  are  asking  men  to  pay  for  teaching 
in  a  manner  in  which  they  pay  for  nothing  else ;  they  get  their  wages 
weekly ;  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  if  you  expect  them  to  come 
to  your  classes  you  must  ask  them  to  pay  at  the  door.'  ApprehensioDi 
as  to  continuous  attendances  were  soon  foimd  to  be  groundless.  Some 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  working  classes  were  allowed  to  pay 
quarterly.  The  teachers  receive  two-thirds  of  the  fees ;  and  as  a  rule 
they  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  A.  Creak  (Brighton)  thought  the  very  unnecessary  length  of 
the  university  course  should  be  abridged.  It  was  a  monstrous  thing 
that  the  students  should  only  be  in  residence  twenty- four  weeks  in  the 
year,  while  they  might  remain  idle  for  twenty-eight  weeks.  Another 
term  should  be  added  to  the  year.  Clerical  influence  worked  most  dele- 
teriously  at  the  universities.  Some  time  ago  he  asked  one  of  the  ablest 
professors  at  Cambridge  why  the  standard  for  the  ordinary  degree  wm 
not  raised,  and  the  answer  was — *  We  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  the 
moment  we  have  mooted  the  subject  we  have  had  the  bishops  down 
upon  us,  for  they  would  not  then  be  able  to  get  the  men  through  who 
were  going  into  orders.'  He  could  not  see  why,  to  serve  that  purpose, 
the  whole  higher  education  of  the  country  should  be  kept  at  such  a  Ion 
Jevel. 
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Mr,  Rowx*A3m  HAintTON  (London)  conaidered  that  a  moat  beneficial 
flnence  could  be  exerted  by  the  univerBitiea,  not  simply  by  organised 
tminations  by  mdixridualst  wbicb  must  of  necessity  be  given  to  young 
and  itiexperienued  men,  but  by  giving  the  best  con??! deration  and  grave 
exparienee  of  t3ie  univen^itics  to  the  theory  and  science  of  examination  to 
the  country,  A  movement  had  been  atiirted,  which  seemed  to  hare 
^ttmcted  niore  attention  in  Scotland  than  in  England^  for  establishing  a 
special  chair  of  pedagogy,  but  that  would  be  too  weak  a  remedy  to  meet 
the  amount  of  work  which  might  be  thrown  upon  the  universities. 
The  whole  system  of  examination,  urgently  called  for  re-or]ganisation, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  a  call  that  a  larger  sphere  of  subjects  should 
be  taken  than  hud  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  older 
univarsities.  He  hoped  that  colleges  would  be  founded  for  the  special 
study  and  growth  of  what  was  in  the  present  day  called  original  re- 
search, and  that  commerce  and  industry  would  also  be  included. 
These  coll^ea  should  be  affiliated  as  technical  colleges  with  the  uni* 
"rersities.  He  trusted  they  would  gain  from  the  universities  that  high 
moral  tone  which  would  induce  them  t-o  follow  these  sciencea  apart 
from  any  pros|:i€ct  of  gain.  What  ht*  especially  desired  was  that 
they  shotdd  gain  from  the  universities  that  strictness  of  method  and 
ihoroBghness  which  distinguished  real  scientific  work  from  that  whicb 
was  empirical  and  tentative.  Nor  would  the  advantage  be  wholly  on 
one  side  J  for  many  had  complained  that  what  was  required  was  applied 
science.  The  higher  academical  instruction  was  abstracted  too  com- 
pletely from  the  actual  wants  of  the  day,  and  in  this  way  lacked  that 
Teriiication  which  experience  only  could  alford.  The  pnrsuit  of  abstract 
knowledge  was  valuabkj  and  could  not  be  too  highly  commended  ;  but 
wo  wanted,  not  only  to  carry  an  abstract  research,  but  also  to  verify  ita 
conclusions  by  the  experience  that  was  derived  fi-om  the  stitdy  of  con- 
crete subjects.  It  was  in  this  way  he  thought  the  universities  could 
best  exercise  a  sotand  iniiiience  over  the  general  education  of  the 
country. 

The  Hon,  Geohge  Brodrick  (London),  in  reply,  said  it  was  ve^ 
gmtifying  to  him  to  iind  that  so  little  dissent  had  been  expressed  from 
the  pfinciplea  which  he  had  ventured  to  lay  down.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  Dr.  Teata  as  to  the  expediency  of  adapting  university  education  to 
the  induatrial  requirements  of  die  people ;  but  there  was,  of  course,  an 
obviouB  difficulty  in  doing  so  unless  the  people  could  be  attracted  to 
the  univerajties*  That  element,  however,  might  be  most  properly  in- 
tzoduced  into  the  lectures  which  were  now  being  delivered  m  many 
great  towns.  When  Mr.  Yeats  referred  to  the  importation  of  American 
agricuiturai  implements  into  England,  he  seemed  to  Jbrget  that  America, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  herself^  had  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  out, 
by  high  protective  duties,  articles  of  English  manuJacture,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  would  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  liardware  of  the  two  countries  imported  into 
them  on  equal  terras.  He  beheved  that  our  importations  from  America 
were  not  so  important  as  our  exports  to  that  country.  County  colleges 
should  be  encouraged,  but  it  should  hardly  be  expected  that  the  full 
benefit  of  university  residence  could  be  obtamed  by  sending  young 
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men  at  an  age  far  below  thnt  of  the  mujority  of  unh-emity  student ?» 
and  maaaiug  them  together  in  a  college  of  a  peculiar  eharacter. 
alio  iigreerl  in  tiie  desirability  of  ahortening  the  universitr  course 
lengtliemng  the  term,  allowing,  say,  two  yeni^*  reaid^nce  to  eaunl 
three  aiich  years  as  at  preient.     A  very  eonsidtrab!e  experimetil  wm 
ju^t  about  to  be  tried  in  the  way  of  uni varsity  extension  in  the  Qi«tio* 
polls,  and  that  would   be  a  very  favourable  occasion  Ifbr  inlrodttdag 
industrial  training    into  univer^^ity  education*      So  fer  from  ^afisi^ 
tliatthe  organisatton  of  that  ^^tem  would  be  to  witbdnsiw  sind^ti 
fiom  Oxford,  Cambridge  and   London  Univeraities,  be  believed  iJiai 
the  very  same  people  who  frequented  the  lecture  rooms  of  tlie  jito- 
fessDTs  to  be  appointed  would  also  contribute  a  large  proportion  ef 
atudents  to  all  the  three  uni verities.     The  more  promising  of  tbto 
would  probably  be  induced  to  go  and  complete  their  education  hf 
refiideuce  in  tlie  uBiversity  itself-    He  had  not  referred  to  the  qut^tniii 
of  extending  university  education  to  womeo,  becauHe  he  felt  that  ^» 
point  he  had  dealt  with  was  suffidentlj  complicated  tor  one  paper* 
he  must  not  be  considered  to  undervalue  the  extensiion- 

Tbe  Rev.  Brooee  LA^fQEnr  (Tarn worth)  said  no  one  had  attemj 
to  undervalue  the  Cambridgo  system  of  lectures^  and  although  Sir,  A.  E. 
Hill  had  turned  a  shower-batli  on  enthusiasm,  his  own  achievemaita  cm 
the  organisation  of  labour  furnished  an  illuBtration  of  the  truth  ihi 
groat  deeds  have  sometimes  Httle  beginnings.  He  trusted  this  miglii 
l>e  the  case  with  the  university  lecture  scheme. 

Lord  Aberdare  said  he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  listened  to  a  mm 
instructive  and  suggestive  paper  than  thrit  with  which  the  question  wv 
opened.     In  the  views  expressed  in  thai  paper  he  moat  heartily  cm* 
corred.     There  was  nothing  more  cheering  connected  with  the  educi* 
tional  prospects  of  the  country  than  the   movement  that  waa  tikis>| 
place  at  the  universities  at  the  present  time,  because  it  w&s  emin^nliy 
true  that  it  was  from  the  higheit  education  of  the  eountry  tkai  ni 
general  improvement  must  be  expected.     The  more  the  need  of  ednsK 
tion  was  felt  through  the  higher  classes,  the  more  sensible  they  mext  d 
tlieir  defects  :  the  more  would  they  be  anxious  to  extend  to  every  chu 
tlie  immense  advantages  of  education,  and  to  bring  into  useful  acr 
amount  of  raw  material  which  had  hitherto  remajned  almost  t 
un worked.     A  short  time  ago  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Swattaea, 
opening  of  the  Cambridge  lectures,  and  was  very  much  striii^k  "-.« 
the  report  made  by  the  lecturer  on  political  economy,  in  which  ha  wa^ 
geited,  as  part  of  the  aeries  of  studies  which  were  to  be  aysfteniatieilh^ 
opened  if  the  univeraity  received  sufficient  encoufagement,  a  ihonumfi 
system  of  commercial  teaching  which  might  train  men  to  the  ndaoft  in 
tliat  departmept  of  knowledge  on  which  so  much  of  the  natural  great- 
ness of  England  depends.  It  was  especially  pointed  out  that  in  Germsny 
there  were  schools  in  which  clerks  tn  mercantile  houses  receive  an  fdu* 
cation  of  an  order  far  mperior  to  that  which  any  Englishman  received 
except  by  chance.     Tliey  were  there  taught  not  only  commercial  anih- 
metie,  but  tlie  course  of  trade   in  various  countries,  commercial  law, 
what  was  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  recover  for  injurias  t4> 
property  caused  by  delay  or  by  the  failure  o£  railways  and  ahipe.     AH 
these  matters  connected  immediately  with  the  successful  canying  on  ol 
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mcna&ntlle  &£^rfl  were  oa  regularly  ta tight  in  Germacy  »s  tlie  classica, 

or  tnAtLemattc^  or  natuml  philoaopby*     It  appeared  to  him  that  such 

opparttinities  sJiould  be  given  m  England,  and  that    whatever  was 

tVDgbt  ahoald  be  taught  with  tboroughnesa  and  comple tenesmi-  The  spUit 

in  which  the  nniversities  were  now  moving  was  beyond  all  praise »  and 

if  ih^  framing  of  the  scheme  for  making  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 

incdiuni  of  extending  a  higher  and  more  general  knowledge  could  be 

yi  to  the  active  working  spirits  of  the  universities^  they  would  no 

dooht  do  uil  that  was  required.     He  approved  of  the  encouragauieut  of 

.-,1  f'oHegea,  such  njs  titat  at  Abtryitwitli,  of  which  he  waa  president^ 

Id  influence  of  the  most  cultivated  and  gifted  men  of  the  country 

L  'ujv.  ».^j  readily  obtained  fxoni  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  was  not 

deiirabltt  that  such   in  a  ti  tut  ions   should  have  the  power  of  granting 

«!egTeas,     He  believed  that  Scotch  educational  reformers  would  not  be 

tony  to   have  but  one  ^'stem  of  granting  degrees  for  the  four  great 

Universities  of  Scotland. 


FEMALE    EDCCATION,' 

h  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Endowments  of  the  country  appUcahle 
t&  Female  Educaiii/u?    By  FRELiErac  Merrifield. 

lOB  ABLY  this  question  will  be  generally  imdei^toml  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  intended  by  those  who  have  framed  it  j 
but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  Jet  me  explain 
that  it  is  limited  in  its  bearing  to  educational  endowments — 
,.4hftt  is,  property  which  has  in  tune  past  become  bo  appropriated 
tto  be  legally  applicable  to  educational  purposes  only ;  and 
&t,  in  my  opinion,  practically  those  purposes  embrace  only 
secondari/  and  higher  edu(mtion,the  necessity  for  the  elemcjUart/ 
education  of  both  sexes  being;  now  fully  recognised  by  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts,  which  provide  an  unlimited  fund^ 
the  rates  and  taxes— for  supplying  it,  and  the  benefits  of  it 
being  shared  indiscriminately  between  boys  and  girls- 

Before  we  are  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  educational  endow- 
meota  of  the  country  in  fact  amount  to^  and  what  proportion 
of  them  is  now  applicable  to  the  education  of  females-  The 
lirineipal  educational  endowments  are  those  which  are  de- 
voted to  higher  education.  They  consist  of  the  property  which 
bclonifs  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  their 
Colleges  and  Halls.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  last 
year,  by  Mr.  Parker,  this  property  w^as  estimated  to  produce  a 
net  revenue  of  515,000/.  Of  this  large  income,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  small  prizes,  amounting  together  to  201^  lately 
given  in  connection  with  the  University  Local  Examinations, 
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the  whole  of  the  ftinds  thus  applicable  to  higher  education  arc 
enjoyed  by  men.  The  fumls  which  mny  be  taken  a?  '^  ^-^*  -' 1e 
to  secondary  education— r,f.,  those  of  the  endowed  Sf  I  lo 

the  next  hirgest  item.     They  were  estimated  at  280,nuu/,  per 
annum   before  tlio  late  Endowed  Schook  Comnix^sion  com- 
menced  its  labours.     Of  this,  boys  received  about  277,000/., 
girb  about  3,000/*     By  the  labours  of  that  Comnilasion  the 
proportion  has  been  altered.     I  am  not  able  to  give  in  figurei 
the  precise  extent  of  the  change  made,  but  I  believe  it  may  hi* 
safely  said  that  the  proportion  of  the  280,000/.  now  devr>ti«*!  *r, 
the  education  of  girls  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent*  ^ 
whole.    On  this  subject — Le.^  the  extent  of  the  diversion j  ^ 
dowments  lately  made  in  favour  of  female  education^  aU  that 
the  late  Commissioners  are  able  to  say  is  thia— ^  Somethir.^-^ 
have  been  able   to  effect   in  this   way,  and  we  only  : 
that  our  success  has  not  been  greater.* 

For  the  purposes  of  the  arg^uments  that  follow,  the  aljo?e 
statements  are  sufficiently  precise-  They  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  funds  ax)plicable  to  education  in  its  thm 
several  grades  are  at  present  shared  between  the  two  seatw  u 
follows  : — Elementary  education  J  equally  ;  second arv'  educatioD, 
boys  90  per  cent.j  girls  10  ;  higher  education,  boys*  the  whole* 

The  question  submitted  to  tHs  meeting  is  Bubstantially 
whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  great  difiprop<>i»f^'^T' 
thus  shown  to  exist,  in  the  division  of  the  aids  to  seco 
and  higher  education,  between  boys  and  girls.     I  have 
educational  endowments  aids  to  education.     I  know  tha 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  value  ii 
moting  education,  though  that  difference  of  opinion  is  ]■ 
pally  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  can  be  rendered  most 
for  their   purpose-      There  is  probably  no  one  who  diiUEa. 
that  such  a  fund  as  they  represeut  can  be  made  of  enonntJUi 
service  in  promoting  secondary  and  higher  education.     I  lup* 
pose  the  chief  direct  educational  use  of  these  endowmei3i«  " 
that  they  afford  the  means  of  supplying  tkat  kind  or  amount  \ 
culture  which  either  brings  no  direct  pecuniary  return  or  brm 
it  at  a  distant  period  in  life,  and  which  would  therefore  not  1 
supplied  at  all  except  to  the  small  number  of  persona  to  wl 
the  cost  of  education  is  of  no  moment.     This  supply  is 
afforded  eitlier  by  a  substantial  subsidy,  which  may\e  m ' 
&hape  of  school  buildings  and  appliances,  saving  capital  outli 
and  rent^  or  of  an  annual  income  or  provbion  of  masters'  n-ii- 
denees  reducing  the  cost  of  teaching ;  thus  enabling  a  larger 
number  of  children  to  be  sent  to  a  high  grade  school,  ami 
enabling  those  who  are  sent  to  be  kept  t^ere  longer;  or  by  t 
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jiTize  exhibitioii  and  scholarsiiip  fund,  wliich  has  also  the  ad» 
vantage  of  causuig  a  selection  to  be  made  of  tlie  cleverest^  and 
^"es  these  tlie  opportunity  they  would  otherwise  not  have  had 
of  rising  to  high  positious,  and  in  this  way  benefiting  themselves 
and  benefiting  the  community.  There  are  other  ends  which 
educational  endowmeotd  subserve  j  but  I  think  the  uses  I  have 
eiumerated  may  be  taken  as  those  which  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  educatioDal  endowments  are  to  be  considered  as  de* 
ligoed  to  promote* 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  question  of  fairness 

diiOttld  be  decided  by  refereuee  to  the  founders*  intentions, 

and  I  suppose  moat  persons  hold  that  these  intentions  should 

be  at  least  taken  into  account.    Tried  by  that  test^  there  seems 

to  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  endowments  have  been 

appropriated  to  male  education^  in  complete  violation  of  the 

founders'  intention.     Miss  Davies^  in  a  paper  read  before  a 

Jepartment  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1865,  draws  the 

following  conclusion  from  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission 

of  1864:^*  On  the  whole  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence 

bnwght  together  that  the  most  direct  mode  of  carrying  out 

what  were  presumably  the  founders'  intentions  would  be  at  once  to 

tirow  open  Ux  girls  at  least  half  of  the  existing  gninimar  schools/ 

1  will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  of  faii'uess  on 

eitirely  different  grounds.     Assuming  for  the  reasons  I  have 

given  that  these  endowments  are  important  aids  to  secondary 

higher  education,  let  us  consider  whether  it  is  just  or 

edieut  that  the  advantages  they  afford  should  be  practically 

rsbii       "     \   by  buys.     In  the  first  place,  we  shall  hardly  be 

I  in  ;.  11  tu  decide  whether  it  is  just,  without  endeavouring 

to  look  at  the  matter  for  a  time  fi^oui  the  girls'  point  of  view. 

J  Let  it  be  considered  first  in  the  interest  of  those  girls  whose 

ifate,  after   they  have  attained  womaidiood,   will  be  to  lead 

1  a  single  life.     According  to  the  census  of  1871^  of  women  in 

[England  above  20  yeai*s  of  age,  nearly  four  millions  were 

^marriedj  and  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  were  either 

carried  or  widows.     In  other  words^  for  every  eight  women 

firtio  are  living  married,  m  many  as  five  are  living  unmarried. 

lit  follows  that  the  prospect  of  being  included  in  thk  class  m  so 

I  great  that  parents  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  an  ample 

provision  for  their  children  must  be  considered  to  fail  in  their 

parental  duty  unless  they  give  their  daughters  such  an  educa- 

rtion  as  may  Jit  them  to  maintain  themselves*     Current  opinion 

[would  certainly  condemn  a  parent  who  brought  up  his  sons  in 

[that  vray,  and  I  think  it  will^be  seen  tliat  it  is  equally  unjust 

I  so  to  bring  up  daughters^  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised  ^thatj^thcre 
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is  a  great  IikelUiood  of  tbeir  bein^  left  in  an  eciually  lie 
couditioa.  If  a  girl  has  only  reeeived  the  amount  and 
edtication  usually  given  to  one  who  is  not  expressly  brought  ttpl 
a  businese  or  employment,  she  will,  in  all  probability,  if  thron 
on  her  own  resources,  descend  into  the  ranks  of  those 
obtain  the  bare  necesBaries  of  life  by  the  mo&t  painful  drudged 
Probably  no  life  is  more  miserable  than  that  of  the  girK  broug 
up  in  the  eunshine  of  a  happy  home,  who  suddenly  finds  hcrsei 
as  many  do,  reduced  by  the  death  or  illness  of  the  head  of 
family  to  the  hard  life  of  one  toiling  for  her  daily  brei 
Unless  qualified  by  special  education^,  nothing  but  the  even 
most  unlikely  under  those  circumstances,  of  a  fortunate  marria 
can  save  her  from  such  a  life. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  educational  endowments  affni 
the  means  of  carrying  education  to  the  point  or  in  the  direetil 
which  opens  the  path  to  independencej  and  that  for  ivomen 
well  as  for  men,  I  am  i^  ell  aware  of  the  argument  that  won 
married  to  men  who  have  profited  by  educational  endowmen 
share  in  the  benefit,  but  these  are  the  women  who  least  stj 
in  need  of  it ;  and  it  seems  doubly  hard  on  women  who  are  ^ 
demned  to  pass  their  lives  uncheered  by  the  family  afFectio 
which  spring  up  around  married  life,  that  they  should  be 
only  class  who  cannot  share  in  the  means  which  these  endow- 
ments offer  of  being  maintained  in  moderate  comfort. 

Leaving  now  the  ca^e  of  those  very  numerous  women  who  1 
to  lead  a  amgle  and  self-dependent  life^  let  us  take  the  como 
case  of  a  girl  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  whose  parents  can  aff 
her  the  amount  of  education  usually  aimed  at  by  the  cli 
above  tbat  of  labourers — Le.^  about  as  much  as  is  meant  to( 
given  to  the  children  who  remain  longest  in  the  schools 
elementary  education,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  acquireme 
that  are  called  accomplishments,  such  as  a  certain  auiountl 
mechanical  proficiency  on  the  piano,  and  some  drawing 
French.  Of  course  there  is  the  possibility  that  she  may  ma 
some  one  so  well  off  that  he  will  be  able  to  maintain 
without  any  exertion  on  her  own  part,  but  that  possibilrty  il 
great  improbability  in  her  rank  of  life:  it  is  t^till  more  imj 
table  that  if  she  remains  swingle  her  brother  or  eome  otj 
relation  will  be  willing  to  do  so*  Let  us  suppose  that  the  i 
or  those  who  think  for  her,  wish  her  not  tu  be  absolai 
dependent  for  her  daily  bread  on  such  remote  chancts  m  thf 
let  ns  further  suppose  that  the}-  desire  that,  even  if  she  mair 
or  keeps  house  fiir  a  brother,  she  may  superintend  the  doin€ 
establishment  and  the  teaching  of  the  yonng  children  with  I 
efficiency  that  comes  from  having  received  a  good  educatl 
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Bat  let  U3  suppose  something  still  further.  She  finds  that  the 
whole  realm  of  action  and  thought  is  open  to  her  brothers  *  that 
they  are  all  brought  under  the  higher  influences  of  education, 
that  the  routine  of  their  school  training  necessarily  gives  them 
some  of  the  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression,  the  faculty  of 
siiBtained  reasoning,  the  habit  of  sifting  questions  to  the  Yery 
bottom,  and  the  stimulus  to  the  Jiigher  part  of  the  nature  and 
in  crease  of  interest  in  the  world  and  alt  that  it  contains  in  man 
and  nature,  which  corae  from  a  moderate  amount  of  what  can 
fairly  claim  the  name  of  a  liberal  education.  These,  which  are 
considered  great  advantages  for  her  brothers,  she  desires  to 
participate  in-  Perhaps,  too,  she  may  be  cleverer  than  they 
are*  and  she  may  have  been  reading  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
or  may  be  one  who  not  only  repeats,  but  believes,  that  she 
ought  to  do  her  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  her,  and  that  to  do  her  duty  she  must  do 
her  utmr»st.  She  may  also  believe  that,  whether  marriage  be 
dr  be  uot  her  lot,  she  will,  if  she  can  fairly  van  an  exhibition 
or  a  scholarship,  acquire  the  means  of  herself  pursuing  some 
study  or  art  by  which  she  may  add  to  the  sum  of  human  know* 
ledge  or  enjoyment,  or  become  an  efficient  teacher  where 
efficient  teaching  is  urgently  wanted,  or  cifectively  aid  in  some 
charitable  labours ;  and  that,  if  marriage  should  be  her  Iot>  she 
may  increase  her  husband's  usefulness  by  her  intelligent  com- 
panionship and  aid.  Or,  without  seeking  to  forecast  her  future 
and  to  prepare  herself  for  it,  ehe  may  simply  indulge  the 
Datural  and  commendable  wish  to  give  to  those  capacities  wliich 
have  been  implanted  in  her  their  fullest  development.  Finding 
herself  cut  off  from  all  these  opportunities  by  the  practically 
exclusive  appropriation  of  endowments  to  the  education  of 
boye,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  has  reason  to  com- 
plain of  injustice  in  the  aiTangements  which  leave  her  in  such 
a  position. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  the 
^estion  under  discussion  affected  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion only,  but  there  is  a  way  in  which  it  may  also  affect  ele- 
aientary  education.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  connect 
f  he  three  grades,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  schemes  for 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  will  before  long  be  matured,  by 
which  the  most  proficient  scholars  in  the  lowest  grade  will  be 
helped,  by  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  to  prolong  their 
i  school  life,  in  passing  on  to  the  higher  grades.  Now,  in  the 
elementary  schools,  I  believe  the  girls  are  considered  to  stand 
as  high  for  proficiency  as  the  boys,  and  it  would  be  justly  felt 
a  great  hardship  on  a  girl  if,  after  taking  in  fair  competition 
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the  distinctions  which  entitle  her  to  an  exhibition  or 

ship  at  a  school  for  second ary  instruction^  she  should  lose  aU 

the  benefit  of  them  for  want  of  an  endowed  school  iuln[dttiiig 

gitli. 

But  I  readily  admit  that  the  above  considerations  cannot 
he  deemed  decisire  of  the  question.     It  has  also  to  be  coq 
sidered  how  far  the  general  interests  of  tlie  public  would  1 
affected  by  allowing  women  to  share  more  fully  in  the  natiaDt 
endowments  for  education,     I  think  there  is  strong  reason 
believe  that  the  public  would  gain  by  tlie  change,     I  suppoie 
most  of  us  arc  convinced  that  the  education  of  inalei 
country,  especially  of  those  to  whom  secondary  and 
education  would  he  applicable,  is  far  inferior  to  what  it 
to  be»     But  backward  as  it  1%  that  of  females  of  the  midd 
and  professional  class  is  far  behind  it.     The  defect  is  not  so 
much  that  girls  in  this  rank  of  life  do  not  receive  the  technici 
education  which  is  given  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  business  i 
profession,  but  that  their  general  education  is  not  of  so  high  \ 
quality  or  given  with  so  much  regularity  and  persistence 
that  of  boys,   and  therefore   that   they  are  deficient  in  thit' 
training  of  the  general  intelligence  which  a  better  and 
protracted  education  gives. 

Admirable  as  is  the  influence  of  a  woman  well  brought  i 
according  to  the  not  ^"ery  high  intellectual  standard  I  ha| 
adverted  to,  in  many  directions,  as,  for  exaniplcj  in  the  practio 
part  of  religion  and  in  the  Christian  virtues^  in  all  of  wfc' 
she  has  generally  been  more  carefully  trained  tlian  her  brothei 
it  IB  thought  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  wdg 
that  her  influence  in  many  social  and  domeatic  questions 
simply  injurioua,  and  that  tbis  may  bo  traced  to  tlie  sort 
education  she  gets.  It  is  observed  that  her  influence  is 
rally  thrown  mto  the  scale  against  reforms  in  political 
social  matters.  All  these,  it  is  stated,  she  views  with 
timidity  and  narrowness  that  come  from  narrow  intellect 
culture,  AH  those  changes  which  are  continually  required, 
order  to  suit  our  political  and  social  arnmgements  to  the  cha  _  _ 
which  in  this  active  age  are  perpetually  going  on  fi-om  came^f 
beyond  our  control,  it  is  alleged^  generally  receive  the  opp^^ 
tion,  sometimes  active,  sometimes  passive^  of  the  mass  of  won 
and  that  opposition  not  of  the  healthy  sort,  which  con  '"* 
a  critical  examination  of  the  reasons  for  any  proposed  ct 
in  a  word,  not  rational,  but  sentimental.  On  all  large  and  pnB 
questions^  their  standard,  it  is  said*  is  distinctly  a  convcntioia 
not  an  ideal  ona  In  legislation,  it  is  argued,  the  relation  to  e 
legislator  of  the  female  part  of  his  family  is  usually  (of  cov 
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itingtiished  exceptioTis)^  so  far  as  regm*ds  legislative 
work,  that  of  a  clrag^  vreakeniiig  all  his  im pukes  to  do  useful 
public  workj  and  .streiigtlieiiing  thojse  which  tempt  him  to  look 
ufl  a  seat  iu  Parliaiueiit  a^  a  meaus  of  social  advaucemeut  for 
himself  and  his  family*  The  picture  Is  perhaps  overcharged, 
hut  there  is  some  truth  in  it*  So  far  as  it  is  true*  it  nmy  per- 
liai*s  be  coDt^uded  that  the  evil  is  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  women 
ilu  not  receive  anj  special  iustruction  in  sociology  or  poHtica* 
But  there  seems  good  ground  for  the  assertion  diat,  if  they 
were  led  to  study  literature  and  history  iu  the  appreciative 
way  that  would  be  necessary  if  the  standard  set  before  them 
were  the  same  as  men^^,  they  could  not  do  so  without  feeling 
iaterests  in  humanity  far  transcending  the  bounds  of  their 
tamily,  or  even  of  their  sect  or  church  i  and  that  if  they  had 
*ome  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  pohtical  eco- 
Bumy,  and  some  practice  in  careful  and  ace  orate  reasonings 
tliey  would  not  do  so  much  well-intended  mischief  as  often 
lesalts  from  their  charitable  actions,  prompted  as  these  are 
hy  a,  keen  sympathy  for  individual  suffering,  uncorrected  by 
the  knowledge  and  the  reasoning  power  necessaiy  if  kindly 
acriom  are  to  be  really  beneficent. 

I  know  that  tJie  chief  obstacle  to  a  more  equal  distribution 

of  tducational  endowments  between  the  sexes  consists  in  the 

«tate  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject.    This  obstacle  is  adverted 

t«  again  and  again  by  the  late  Commissioners.     At  the  root  of 

tlm  defective  state  of  public  opinion  is  perhaps  the  still  pre- 

tjdent  notion  that  education  is  onl^  something  w^hich  the  re- 

tifitent  is  to  turn  into  money-     Thosse  who  hold  to  this  notion 

can  see  why  a  boy  should  learn  Latin  or  mathematics.     These 

act[Qirements  fit  him  out  for  a  remunerative  profession,  or  may 

even  obtain  for  him  a  college  fellowship  or  preferment,  the 

capital  value  of  which  can  be  expressed  in  pounds  sterling. 

But  when  told  that  a  girl  is  studying  such  subjects  they  ask 

cuibono  f  meaning  how  can  she  turn  them  to  profit.    The  study 

«f  them  will  not  make  her  more  attractive ;  indeed,  if  per- 

j&evered  in  against  the  uugenerons  home  opposition  it   often 

meets  with,  the  persistence  in  it  may  develop  some  of  the  least 

mtniable  features  of  the  character,  andj  unless  the  girl  is  meant 

for  the  life  of  a  teacher,  such  knowledge  can  be  of  no  use  to 

her.     I  believe  I  shall  have  ivith  me  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 

in  thia  room,  when  1  say  that  those  who  argue  in  this  manner 

iave  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the   objects  of  education. 

Such  subjects  as  history,  literature  and  science,  classics  and 

mathematics,  are  not  taught  to  boys  chiefly  that  they  may 

make  money  by  them,  but  because  they  are  considered  best 
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adapted  to  develop  the  general  intelligences  to  iDcreaAe^ 
mental  capacity j  and  to  add  to  the  interest  of  life.     It  i«  ; 
general^  not  as  special,  education  that  these  are  most  valuat 
I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  present  cur 
culnm  is  the  hest  adapted  to  that  object,  that  is  beside  my  pn 
sent  purpose.     But  I   think  it  may  be  claimed  on  behalf 
women  that  they  are  so  nearly  similar  in  mentid  constitiitioD  I 
men  that  a  course  of  instruction^  whatever  it  may  be,  which  j 
found  best  adapted  forth  eyr^ifra/ education  of  men  would  be  Ixa 
for  the  getieral  education  of  women.     The  proofs  on  this  subjo 
arcj  I  think,  overwhekaing*  It  i^  not  necessary  for  me  to  contca 
that  in  these  claries  of  subjects  the  female  capacity  is  fuMi 
equal  to  the  male,  though  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved* 

Even  if  there  be  an  inferiority  in  thiB  respect  on  the  m 
of  women,  the  facts  that  they  are  to  be  companions,  more 
less  intimately,  of  men  through  life,  and  that  uniformity  i 
subjects  of  instruction  enormously  economises  Uie  labour  an 
cost  of  imparting  it,  are  strong  reasons  for  teaching  both  seia 
the  same  subjects.     Here,  I  think,  lies  much  of  the  strength  of 
the  clMm  that  women  should  share  more  equally  than  they  not 
do  with  men  in  all  educational  advantages.     Every  conside 
lion  of  justice    and   expediency  requires  that    the  standa 
aimed  at  in  their  general  education  should  be  as  high  as 
sought  for  in  tlie  case  of  men,  even  though  the  subjects 
their  instruction  should  be  different.      They  are  necessar 
thrown  very  much  into  each  others  company.     With  rare 
ceptions  a  very  lai^e  part  of  every  man's  life  is  passed  in 
family.     The  influ^ice  of  the  women  with  whom  he  is  in 
habit  of  passing  his  time  must  be  considerable.     If  they  j 
shallow  and  ill-informed,  they  effectually  dilute  his  idea«  i 
dissipate  his  mental  energies ;  if  on  the  contrary  they  are 
educated  that  they  can  share  his  highest  thoughts,  their  m* 
tluence  must  be  an  elevating  as  well  as  a  refining  one,     T 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  minds  equal  in  developed  inte 
*^ence,  and  having  the  same  common  subjects  of  thought,  md 
he  beneficial  to  both,  bracing  the  man  for  his  own  work,  raLM| 
the  woman  above  the  frivolous  or  sordid  cares  that  engr 
the  time  of  one  who  may  be  often  correctly  described  as  oij 
the  chief  domestic  of  a  household,  and  fitting  her  to  disch^oi^ 
well  the  important  duty  w^hich  it  generally  devolves  on  her  1 
discha^e,  of  forming  the  characters  of  the  children  of 
family  by  her  infiuence  over  tliem  in  their  early  yeans* 

It  will  readily  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks 
in  my  opinion,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  endowments  of  the 
country  ib  not  made  applicable  to  female  education*     But  I 
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^m  far  from  contending  tliat  endowments  should  now  be  divided 
letweco  the  sexes  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
Hnniheirs.     Admitting  the  abstract  justice  of  such  a  divii^ionj 
it  would  not  be  in  practice  juat  or  expedient,  unless  the  de- 
mand for  the  benefits  of  educational  endowments  were  more 
snarly  equal  as  between  the  sexes  than  it  is  now  or  is  likely  to 
lefor  some  time  to  come.     But  I  do  not  think  that  those  who 
^■a  the  control  of  these  endowments  should  wait  for  a  i?trong 
VBind  for  aid  to  female  education  before  doing  something  to 
lupply  it     It  seems  to  me  the  part  of  the  educated  and  in- 
Juential  persons  to  whom  this  control  is  confided,  rather  to  en- 
lighten and  lead  the  opinion  of  the  public  than  to  make  them- 
lelTii  merely  the   instruments  for   carrying  into   effect   the 
iimeB  of  the  imperfectly  educated  and  often  narrowly  preju- 
diced persons  who  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are*     Great 
good  was  done  by  the  enunciation,  in  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act,  1869,  of  the  principle  that  the  application  of  endowments 
trv  female  education  should  be  extended^  section  12  requiiing 
the  Commissioners  to  provide  j  as  far  as  conveniently  might  be, 
for  the  extension  to  girls  of  the  benefit  of  educational  endow- 
ments, and  I  contend  that  the  new  Commissioners  will  not  be 
^loing  their  duty  unless  they  use  their  influence  to  insist  that 
the  processj  instituted  by  the  late  Commission,  of  appropriating 
iidowments  to  female  education  shall  continue  until  a  much 
larger  share  than  at  present  is  so  appropriated- 

As  to  thd^funds  administered  by  the  Universities,  the  practical 
lelp  given  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  education,  resident  at  Cam- 
>ridge,to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  the  noble  sacrifices 
iiany  of  them  make  of  their  own  personal  time  and  labour  to  that 
object,  may  encourage  us  to  hope  that  the  Universities  them- 
Ives,  which,  by  throwing  open  the  local  examinations  to  girls 
mdboys  on  equal  terms,  have  recognised  the  principle  that  higher 
ducation  is  as  fit  for  young  women  as  for  young  men^  will 
[opplement  this  by  some  more  substantial  and  material  aid 
han  the  annual  sum  of  40/.,  which  Cambridge  now  divides 
equally  between  the  two  boys  and  the  two  girls  most  distin- 
guished in  these  examinations. 

There  are  two  classes  of  objections  to  the  proposal,  which 
Perhaps  wUl  not  be  stated  to-day,  because  those  who  are 
lufficientiy  interested  in  the  question  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
useion  know  that  they  have  been  answered  again  and  again. 
as  they  will  without  doubt  be  entertained  by  a  number  of 
ns  whom  this  discussion  may  reach,  and  are  among  the 
loet  powerful  obstacles  to  refonn  in  the  education  nf  women, 
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them.      One  is  that  such   an 
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education  a^  tliiB  paper  sliadows  forth  as  desirable  for  girls 
^ould  be  iBJurious  to  tlieir  health,  the  other  that  it  would 
have  a  tendencj  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  and  deprive  them 
of  aU  the  graces  and  some  of  the  virtues  that  we  are  aecustamed 
to  value  and  adnaire  as  peculiar  to  the  female  sex.  On  the 
first  of  these  topics  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  yield  to  any 
in  the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  sound  physical  health 
must  be  the  basis  of  successful  mental  effort,  and  that  those 
who  allow  a  girl  of  delicate  health  to  deprive  herself  of  needful 
rest  and  exercise  in  her  zeal  for  study,  or  one  of  only  moderate 
natural  capacity  to  overstrain  her  mind  in  a  not  very  noble 
struggle  for  scholastic  distiuctiouj  are  grievously  wanting  in 
their  duty.  Such  cases  will  occur  with  girls,  as  similar  ones 
do  with  boySj  but  a  ver}"  small  amount  of  consideration  will 
ehow  that  the  proposal  made  to  give  girls  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tional endowraentSj  so  far  trom  presenting  such  temptations  to 
ruin  their  health  as  the  average  common  sense  of  the  British 
public  will  not  be  able  to  resist,  is  really  one  adapted  to  diminish 
the  risk  to  their  health  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
education.  On  the  second  class  of  objections,  let  one  who  so 
far  sympathises  with  them  as  U\  feel  with  fervour  that  her 
womanliness  is  the  best  quaUty  of  a  womau,  and  that  aU  which 
detracts  from  it  is  unnatural  and  hateful,  ask  those  who 
entertain  them  to  make  some  effort  to  discriminate  between 
the  essential  and  the  accidentals  The  habit  of  raeutal  associa- 
tion is  su  strong  that,  because  the  custom  has  been  hitherto 
only  to  educate  boys  highly  in  such  subjects  as  Latin,  Greeks 
and  mathematics,  and  to  make  education  a  chief  |Kiint  with 
boys  only,  one's  first  impulse  is  to  connect  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  or  gener^  educational  proficiency  with  that 
which  is  masculine*  But  there  is  no  real  connection  between 
them.  It  is  really  absurd  to  suppose  that  to  know  a  modem 
language  is  essentially  feminine  but  to  know  an  ancient  one 
masculines  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  adapted  to  develop 
the  feminine  graces  iu  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  and 
on  the  other  hand  something  in  the  study  of  algebra  or  Euclid 
that  must  tend  to  unsex  a  woman,  or  that  the  power  of 
sustained  mental  application,  sound  reasoning,  and  accurate 
observation,  or  the  knowledge  of  interesting  facts  or  processes 
in  nature  or  in  art,  and  of  the  speculations  and  thoughts  that 
the  observations  of  these  facts  and  processes  ba\'e  called  forth 
from  the  most  gifted  minds  of  all  ages,  has  anytlung  distinctive 
of  sex  in  it.  Notions  of  this  kind  are  sheer  prejudices,  and 
are  no  more  reasonable  than  the  Chinaman's  idea  that  a  foot 
of  the  natural  shape  or  size  is  unwomauly,  or  tie  Oriental 
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motion  that  for  a  woman  to  appear  abroad  vvitbout  a  veil  is 
mmodesL 

It  is  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  familiarity  with  litera- 
ture, inYolving  as  this  must  do  an  appreciation  of  all  that  the 
most  elevated  and  refined  of  men  have  thought  and  celebrated 
as  most  charming  in  women,  will  render  a  woman  coarse  and 
m&sculine,  as  to  expect  that  the  contemplation  and  worship  of 
the  highest  ideal  will  deprave  instead  of  exalting  the  wor- 
shipper's standard  of  excellence.  Increase  of  knowledge  and 
increase  of  wisdom  cannot  of  themselves  render  a  woman  less 
fitted  or  less  willing  to  perform  her  dutiesp  to  adorn  her  home 
or  to  grace  society.  Kather,  they  are  the  elements  that  must 
be  added  to  the  natural  soil  if  the  graces  that  spring  from  it 
are  to  attain  luxuriance.  Some  such  thought  as  this  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  English  poetess,  herself  one  of 
tlie  most  instructed  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  aecompltshed  of 
her  sex,  when  she  wrote — 

For  the  root  of  some  grftTe  earnest  thoMglit  i»  UDderstruck  bo  rightly 
A»  to  justify  the  foliage  and  the  wartng  flowess  ahore* 


Miss  Shireeff  also  read  a  paper  on  the  question^'  having 
stated  that  the  proportions  of  endowments  for  education  which 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  girls  was  sometHng  under  3,000/.  a 
year,  as  against  277,000/-  a  year  given  to  boysj  Misa  SliirreflF 
^ted  several  instances  of  unfairness  with  which  girls  had  been 
treated  by  the  misappropriation  of  the  funds  of  endowments  j 
and  gave  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  another  direction 
to  remedy  the  evil-  The  National  Union  for  improving  the 
education  of  Women,  which  from  the  first  directed  its  efforts  to 
the  establishment  of  better  schools,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of 
public  assistance,  determined  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  immense 
undertaking  they  had  planned,  by  means  of  a  limited  liability 
company  in  shares  of  5L  each*  For  many  reasons  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Uniou  decided  to  found  public  day-scboolsi  which 
would  thus  combine  home  and  school  training  and  allow  of 
large  numbers  and  of  a  mixture  of  classes  that  is  not  possible 
in  tKjarding  schools ;  and  the  fees  were  fixed  as  low  as  was 
compatible  with  the  conditions  of  the  company  having  to  pay 
all  expense  without  help  from  endowment  in  any  shape,  and 
moreover  to  pay  interest  to  the  shareholders,  a  result  which 
the  number  of  new  schools,  has  alone  delayed.  The  outline  of 
the  scheme  and  the  general  programme  of  studies   for   the 


schools  liai'ing  been  carefully  prepared,  they  w^re,  at  1 
of  H.R.H-  the  Princess  Loni&e,  Presulent  of  t!ie  Ni 
UnioD^  submittecl  to  a  special  committee  of  men,  kncm'ii 
tlieir  ^tudy  of  educational  questions^  among  them  Lord  Ll 
telton^  Sir  James  Kay  Shut  tie  worth,  Dn  Rigg»  Canon  Ci 
well  I  and  it  was  not  a  little  satisfactory  that  it  wms  retumi 
substantially  unaltered^  and  that  several  of  the  gentlemen  t] 
called  upon  to  re\iae  it  become  active  workers  in  the  under— 
takln^t     The  Company,  under  the  title  of  the  GirFi  Pul 
Day-hchool  Company  (Limited),  was  finally  started  in  Ji 
1872,  the  management  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  Council 
gistiug  of  a  certain  proportion  of  men  and  women, 
opened   their  first   school   at   Chelseat  and  a  second  one  at 
Notting  Hill,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year-     Having  pro 
ceeded  thus  far  it  was  resolved  to  wait  for  appHcationa  before 
taking  any  further  steps ;  and  in  order  to  secure  tboroughloc^ 
Eupport  it  was  further  decided  that  no  plan  for  the  foundatioa 
of  a  school  should  be  accepted  until  400  shares  should  have 
been  subscribed  in  the  locality,  and  the  money  payable  on 
these  shares^  namely  2L  on  each^  or  a  total  of  600/^,  should 
have  been  paid  in  to  the  Company's  account.     The  succ< 
operation  of  this  rule  had  enabled  the  Council  to  open  scb 
successively   in    Croydon,   NorvHch,    Clapham,    Nottingh 
Hackney,  and  Bath^  and  to  make  arrangements  for  others 
St,  John's  Wood  and  Oxford,  to  be  opened  shortly.    The  eig 
schools  now  at  work  have  a  total  of  about  700  pupils,  wind 
increases  every  term.     Miss  Shirreff  then  spoke  of  the  diffictil- 
ties  the  undertaking  had  had  to  contend  against ;  of  them^  th 
one  that  excels  all  others  in  importance,  is  the  diflSculty 

fetting  competent  headmistresses  and  teachers}  and  this  broti^ 
er  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  terrible  injustice  done 
women  in  the  matter  of  endowments.  Men  teachers  owe  Ibl 
early  training  to  the  endowed  schools  of  various  grades  throuj 
out  the  country ;  and  their  higher  culture  to  the  richly  endo' 
colleges  of  our  great  Universities.  From  all  such  advan 
women  have  been  excluded.  Had  the  endo^vToents  of 
country  been  more  equally  distributed  we  might  have  fos 
women  teachers  as  competent  as  the  men.  When  compl; 
therefore,  is  made  of  their  ineflBciency  no  blame  is  intended  tg  , 
individuals.  The  nation,  through  its  long  neglect,  has  fafltf 
felted  all  right  to  expect  good  work  from  women.  Miss  ShirrlB^ 
broadly  admitted  that  the  Company's  schools  are,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  difficulties,  far  from  having  yet  reached  tji^ 
desired  standard  of  efficiency  ;  but  the  confidence  of  the  pub^H 
will,  she  thinks,  be  fully  j  ustified  by  steady  adherence  to  ^^ 
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high  standard*     A  pablic  body-  is  not  depeii Jeot  liJce  private 
©istr^sies  on  the  fancies  of  parents,  and  it  will  be  felt  that  a 
Society  which  began  a  great  work  of  social  reform  from  the 
flimple  eonviction  that  snch  a  reform  was  of  unspeakable  im- 
p-rtance  to  the  nation,  will  nltimately  work  out  to  the  full  the 
[jrinciples  they  have  laid  down  for  their  guidance.    It  has  been 
abjected  that  in  the  face  of  the  present  difficulties  in  obtaining 
divlv  qualified  teachers,  the  Company  should  stay  its  action  and 
bring  one  or  two  schouU  to  a  condition  of  high  efficiency,  but 
fk  view  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  Company  did 
uof  originally  engage   to  found  a  model  school  or  a  training 
college    for   teachers,  but    to    establish  schools    better    and 
cheaper  than  those  now  existing.     No  model  school  in  London 
nf  ebewhere  could  have  the  same  effect  on  public  opinion  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Company's  schools  in  many  different 
localities.     More  parents  will  have  the  facts  forced  on  them 
thut  former  methods  of  educating  girls  were  found  defective  and 
that  a  body  of  persons  devoting  their  energies  to  the  reform  of 
women's  education  has  set  on  foot  a  practical  method  of  begin- 
itig  this  laborious  undertaking.     It  is  neither  expected  or 
wished  that  the  company  should  have  in  any  locality  a  monopoly 
of  schools^  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  scourge  to  bad  schools  i 
that  the  worst  will  disappear,  that  others  capable  of  improve- 
ment will  find  improvement  indispensable,  while  the  best  vnH 
ever  welcome  the  effi^rta  of  reformers,  as  they  already  have 
done,  and  labour  in  good  feUowship  for  the  common  cause. 
Miss  Shirreff  entered  into  no  detail  concerning  the  programme 
of  instruction ;  it  is  not,  she  said,  by  a  long  list  of  subjects  that 
these  schools  must  be  distinguished ;  their  aim  is  to  teach  not 
more  but  better^  and  to  prepare  the  whole  nature  for  doing 
intelligently  and  earnestly  whatever  mind  or  brain  may  here- 
after have  to  do.     To  the  care  of  parents  is  left,  all  doctrinal 
instruction,  but  not,  therefore*  all  religious  instruction,  the 
teaching  which  will  not  be  meddled  with  is  that  of  tenets,  on 
which  all  sects  differ ;  tlmt  teaching  which  wiU  ever  be  made 
the  foundation  of  all  other  teaching  is  that  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians agree,  the  love  of  our  neighbours  for  the  sake  of  love  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  duty  in  all  things  great  and  small 
accepted  under  the  sense  of  duty  to  God.     Miss  Shirreff*  then 
spoke  of  moral  training  which,  in  the  case  of  ghh,  had  been  too 
naiTow,  too  much  separated  from  the  exercise  of  the  reason 
and  the  judgment,  tending  to  feebleness  of  action  and  want  of 
clear  purpose  and  definite  opinion.     This  had  been  found  con- 
venient in  some  respects  by  Society,  but  was  in  truth  ruinous 
to  ita  best  ioterests,  unfitting  women  for  taking  their  part  io 
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iropartaut  social  reforms  and,  above  all,  from  fiitfillinf^  their 
most  imperative  duty — the  education  of  their   children* 
reform  in  this  branch  of  trauiing  would  be,  in  Mis8  Shirreff^ 
estimatioii,  the  most  important  result  of  the  more  thorough  ii^, 
tellectual  discipline  of  the  better  schools  now  establighed* 


Di^rs^oK- 

LoRP  Abeedahi  said  they  had  heard  admirable  addresses,  both  iTt%« 
the  feminme   and    fnascoline  point   of  view;     the   fnrmer    spnnj 
from  a  ketn  ^nss  nf  tlie  deficiencies  of  the  female  sex;  wbile  the  kti 
showed  that  the  elevation  of  that  sex  must  tend  to  the  improvemeni  < 
the  other.     Tlie  ©object  they  had  to  consider  was  rather  that  of  endr.n 
ments  than  female  education  generally.     Mr*  MeiTifiold  had  eipre 
an  opinion,  that  it  was  the  business  of  ih^  Commissioneii  to  emigliT^i 
and  lead  the  public  in  this  matter*     He  ventured  to  eay  that  it  was  t 
duty  of  the  public  to  stipport  the  Coramiasionert.     The  fact  tva\  thi 
both   Parliament  and    the  Cotumimonera  were  Jar  aliead    fif  jml^fl 
opinion.     By  the  exerdons  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  a  Royal  Com> 
appointed  to  inquire  into  tht;  subject  of  these  endowments, 
admirnble  report,  upon  which  the  late  govemuieot  were  enaMwi  w 
bring  forward  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill ;  hut,  aJtliough  it  had  !^!j 
most  exhaustively  treated.  Parliament  was  not  rip«  for  so  : 
measure.   The  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  com; 
ablest  members  of  both  pirties,  who  made  no  great  char 
passed  through  Parliament  almost  as  it  left  their  hands,     1 
founds  however^  that   the    trustees    of  ^hools    and    per-  iv 
rested  in  local  endowments  were  not  »t  all  aware  of  what   1  ,j 
provided  for  in  this  meaaure ;  and  the  consequence  wag,  thmt  jin  • :  [     r 
arose  throughout  the  eoimtry,  which  not  only  had  a  great  eiK^^t 
crippling  the  action  of  the  Comnussaoners^  but,  he  beli«_^ved,  had  a  tt: 
important  influence  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  tlie  bte  gOT« 
which  brought  forward  the  measure.   He  had  no  doubt  thos©  m 
and  able  mun^  who  conatituted  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  i 
gladly  apply  a  far  larger  part  of  the  endowments  to  tlie  educatioii^ 
women,  if  they  thought  they  had  public  opiQion,   and   the  r^m 
trustees  who  had  to  be  conciliated j  with  them  on  the  subject.   Diffei 
encee  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  necessity  for  eodowments ;  mmy 
thinldng  that  they  were  not  only  unnecesaary  but  positively  misdii#*Tnii': 
His  own  opinion  was  tbat,  subject  to  proper  and   constant   r»  v 
endowments  were  of  the  greatest  possible  value*     He  hud  heard  . 
Houghton  quote  the  saying  of  Tallejrand,  that  the  best  edue 
the  world  was  that  which  was  obtained  in  the  public  bchotJa 
!an  d ;  and  that  was  d  etestable  *    Our  end  owed  schools  had ,  ho  we  v  er,  U 
enormously  improved  since  that  characteristic  saying  was  uttered ; 
as  a  parent  with  a  son  at  one  of  them^  he  rumost  envied  him 
advaatflges  of  modem  education  given  in  those  school*,  when  coin|\-u 
with  whnt  iiied  to  previiil  in  times  not  very  far  removed.     Their  \ 
schools,  with  f^w  €Xcep^ons.f  were  these  endowed  schoola  and  t& 
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icy  produced  must  in  part  be  attribiited  to  endowment!*.  It 
that  public  opinion  was  not  sufficiently  informed  on  tho 
they  had  to  disGua.<ii;  and  bewiBhed  that  the  admirable  address 
ci  Miss  ShireflT  mi  gh  t  be  read  all  over  E  n  g-lan  d .  Especially  he  hoped  that 
lilt  trustees  of  schools  would  read  aiid  ponder  over  it,  so  far  as  their 
noderEtan dings  would  enable  tbem  to  do  ao ;  for  be  was  quite  sure  many 
of  them  were  unaware  of  the  mischief  they  were  doing  in  withholding 
I  j;ist  share  of  their  endowments  from  ladies.  He  agreed  with  Sir. 
Herrifield  thiit  it  would  not  do  to  divide  the  endowtiients  etinally 
between  boys  and  girls.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  regaid 
CO  the  wills  of  foundara;  but  tliere  was  no  reason  why  a  very  consider- 
able extension  of  these  endowraentii  should  not  be  made  in  the  direciicju 
sugpesied  by  Miss  Shirretl, 

Mr,  E,  C.  TuFNELL  then  took  the  chair,  the  Preiident  of  the  Depart- 
opt  (Sir  C.  Re£d)  bebg  compelled  to  leave. 

Mr*  T.  H,  Bastaud  (B]andford)j  who,  aaone  who  had  tiken  great 
bluest  in  etlucation  for  many  year*!  past,  had  been  strongly  impressed 
with  it$  defective  condition  as  regartled  girls.  It  was  a  wonder  to  him 
that  the  siibject  had  been  so  long  neglected,  and  he  hoped  that  the  admir- 
able papers  would  have  the  effect  of  rousing  public  attention  to  its  im- 
portance. Noth ing  could  be  m ore  im portn ta  than  to  edu ca t e  w omen  weU , 
for  the  impressions  they  made  upon  the  child  were  never  effaced.  With 
reference  to  the  small  provision  made  for  women  in  endowments,  ha 
wnntecl  to  know  what  could  better  be  done  Ibr  young  men  than  to  provide 
tbim  with  wdl-educjvted,  sensible  wives.  That  alone  should  be  sufficient 
t&cauaetheni  to  take  up  the  subject.  He  had  heard  great  objections  to 
ilterbg  endowments  as  an  intei-ference  with  the  faundej-s*  intentions; 
but  we  Iiad  already  interfered  seriously  with  the  old  notions  of  property, 
and  if  we  could  do  lo  in  one  case  i^e  could  do  so  in  another.  The  old 
itotion  should  be  as  rapidly  as  possible  dissipated,  and  a  broader  spirit 
brought  into  play* 

Miss  E*  A.  ^I^KNiKG  (London)  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  atate- 
tntnt  in  the  pnpers  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  endowmenta  for  inter- 
mediate education  were  appippriated  to  girls,  ivhile  in  the  higher  educa- 
tioathey  had  no  endowments  at  all  Girton  College  h-id  been  instituted 
ibr  the  purpose  of  suppljring  this  higher  education,  and  ehe  was  glad  to 
think  that  it  was  becommg  more  widely  knou*n.  It  bad  taken  deep  root, 
if  th^  might  judge  from  the  fact  of  its  having,  at  present,  a  greater 
number  of  students  than  the  capacity  of  the  building  would  warrant* 
B^di  a  place  as  that  was  one  which  sadly  wanted  endowments  ^ — first, 
^~  *  lolai^hips ;  second,  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachcis ;  and  third,  for 
to  the  building.  She  quite  agreed  witlx  the  remark  of  Lord 
dare,  tliat  It  was  necessary  that  the  Bndowed  Schools  Commis- 
should  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  any  action  which 
migbc  udce. 

rihe  Bev,  B*  Lambert  remarked  that  Miss  Manning  had  spoken  of 
GiTtcra  College,  institutions,  similar  to  which,  he  hoped  would  very  soon 
be  established  throughout  our  large  towns;  but  when  these  were  estab- 
liBbed  there  would  still  be  hi\  a  large  number  of  young  wom*?n  un pro- 
Tided  for;  he  spoke  of  those  in  small  provincial  toT^ias,  There  was  no  ciiffi- 
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culty  about  tlie  boy*? ;  bat  wh^n  a  father  wished  to  educate  bi*^  daB 
iinle^  his  means  were  sufficient  to  send  them  to  aboardjng  school,  \ 
mtist  go  to  a  private  adventure  school,  which  estabHsh merits^  althq 
there  might  be  honourable  fixceptions,  were  quite  iniidcqimt*?  for  { 
work  thej  had  to  perform.  lie  wished  to  suggest  tlmt^  in  future,  ] 
schemes  sanctionetl  by  the  Commi«sionera  of  Endowed  Schools  if 
could  have  the  word  ^  chiJd '  substituted  for  ^  boy/  a  way  would  b&  y 
pared  for  girb  to  ah  are  in  the  endowments  of  thooe  schools.  In  1 
course  of  a  lew  years  such  an  alteration  would  enable  us  to  eataiblii^ 
the  mixed  system,  which  had  answered  so  wdl  in  Ameiiea,  in  Switisr^ 
land,  and,  he  thought,  in  Scotland.  At  any  rate  the  way  would  b^ 
gmoothed,  so  that  whea  the  iron  was  hot  it  would  not  be  Decessuj  t^ 
more  the  G>mmis^iQners  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  to  get  that  da 
after  a  great  deal  of  trotjble,  which  might  be  ready  to  our  hands, 

Mr.  Wallis  (Brighton)  tliought  nothing  assisted  public  opmio 
much  as  example ;  nnd  he  might,  therefoi'e,  mentioD  that  a  prop 
Brighton,  held  by  trufltees  for  the  teaching  of  por>r  children,  had  i 
m  consequence  of  il^e  estiibliKhmifnt  of  a  school  board,  censed  to 
avaikble  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.    The  trustee*  hg^  ., 
therefore,  adopted  a  scheme  for  founding  scliolarshipa  for  children  i 
cated  In  elementary  schoolfi,     The  property  would  yield  about  15^ 
year,  and  the  scholarships  would  be  of  ^hL  each,  intended  both  j 
boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Smith  (Halifajc)  did  not  think  endowments  should  he 
away  from  boy  a  and  given  to  girls.     The  latter  had  not  to  i 
active  part  in  life  which  the  Ibrmer  had,  neither  h£id  women  I 
mental  capacities  as  men*     They  ought  certainly ^  however,  lo  be  I 
educated*    Do  wliat  they  would,  female  edti cation  would  Itave  1 
looked  at  as  a  queation  of  £  m.  d.\  and  i£  parenta  could  see  the 
getting  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  2000*.  spent  in  educ 
girla,  as  they  did   at  present  upou  the  boys,  no  doubt  they 
prepared  to  spend  it 

Mrs.  A.  Lewis  thought  the  last  speaker  could  have  hatl  very  I 
e-Tperience  of  women,  either  in  their  homes, or  out  of  their  homes,  c 
would  not  have  delivered  a  speech  so  full  of  contradictions.  He  I 
said  that  endowments  were  not  actually  wanted  Jbr  the  eduaita 
women,  and  yet  had  found  fanlt  because  he  had  not  yet  been  aWf  li> 
meet  with  a  young  lady  who  could  discuss  logic.  It  wan  dear  thtf  if 
kdies  were  to  talk  about  logic,  thej  must  be  taught  i%  and  to  hate  k 
niught  they  required  endowments,  A  large  portion  of  the  edncitJoaa] 
endowments  had  been  bequeathed  four  centuries  ago,  and  she  oould  oot 
see  why  we  might  progress  on  every  other  matter  except  educitiootl 
endowments.  She  was  afraid  that  this  question  was  looked  at  too  macli 
from  a  utihtarian  point  of  view,  which  was  very  much  to  be  deprecitol. 
She  did  not  ask  for  education  for  women ^  because  there  were  many  com* 
pelJed  to  remain  single  and  lo  gain  their  own  livelihood ;  it  imt  for 
marriage  that  women  should  be  educated*  Miss  ShirrelTs  paper  wu 
imbued  with  the  true  moral  spirit*  It  was  because  she  believed  ihtf 
by  the  asiistiince  of  these  endow^nienta  women  coidd  better  fdfil  ^ 
duties  of  marriage  tiiat  she  aaked  for  them. 
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Mr.  Mark  Whit  well  (Bristol),  had  se^n  it  slated  that  Mr.  Hollowaj 

\mA  made  tilt*  geweroua  oftW  of  founding  a  college  for  ladies  ;  he  wished 
Xii  ask  if  thii  was  correct. 

Mra.  Gr£y  ( London )»  as  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  ineet  Mr. 
Hello  way  on  this  subject,  thought  shf?  could  best  answer  the  question. 
Jlr,  Hullo  way  laid  before  them  Lis  id  tent  ion  of  contributing  a  quarter  of 
^iniihoD  for  the  purpotteof  building  a  ladiea^  univeriiity  capable  of  hold- 
ing -100  inmates,  at  Eghain,  neiir  Staines ;  but,  at  the  same  ttmo,  his 
§xm  resolve  not  to  endow  it  with  a  Bhilling  for  the  means  of  aupporting 
tti  current  exigepce».  Various  objections  were  offered  tn  the  scheme, 
«fij  eiidcavQUFtt  were  made  to  induce  him  to  place  the  college  in  some 
^^puhur  centre,  and  to  endo\v  it  so  that  at  iiratj  at  lenst^  it  might  have  a 
iiar&Mti  hut  up  to  last  March  ^  when  she  last  attended  a  meotiiig^  he 
uted^tly  declined  to  alter  hia  propo^L  She  doubted  very  much,  if 
liiB  scheme  was  carried  out  as  proposed,  whether  the  education  of 
YOdien  would  gain  much. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  (Bristol)  wished  to  give  an  illuitration  in  rela- 
tion to  Bristol,  which  he  thought  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  with 
regard  to  local  etidowmenta.  There  had  existed  there  for  some  centuriea 
aboafding  school  for  girb,  but  the  funds  wonld  now  be  given  to  establish 
two  krge  schools  for  girls,  to  which  a  certain  nimiber  of  the  children 
of  the  elementary  schools  would  he  elected  by  competition,  and  those 
who  were  in  these  schools  would  be  able  to  earn  echdarfihipa  in  the  higher 
gr*tlp  schools.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  cause  ibr  which  Miss  Shurreff  bad  pleaded.  He  did  not  agree  witli 
tha  remark  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  half  the  endowments 
ftbodd  ho  given  to  girls ;  nor  could  he  see  the  force  of  the  argument 
tkit  eadowinEnts  given  for  boys  should  not  be  applicable  to  girls;  but 
be  would  not  advocate  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
tliAt  girU  should  obtain  a  living,  but  rather  tliat  it  might  be  the  means  of 
qualifying  them  for  any  duties.  They  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  having  thefr  intellects  and  their  moral  faculties  thoroughly  and 
lystematically  trained. 

Mrs,  Haycroft  (Brighton)  said  as  there  were  a  larger  number  of 
irom<?n  in  Great  Britain  than  men,  she  hoped  that  at  least  half  tlie  endow- 
mmts  wouJd  be  appropriated  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  question 
iHoidd  not  l>e  looked  upon  as  one  simply  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
tjjtti  was  certainly  one  consideration,  but  not  the  moat  Important  one. 
Nt'ither  did  she  think  that  as  a  training  for  marriage  alone  were  women 
to  be  educated,  although  that  was  all  very  good  in  its  way.  There  was 
SOU] e thing  beyond  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  beyond  ttiat  of 
aiarriage.  It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  women  could  only 
he  wives  and  mothers;  and  she  would  do  her  best  to  alter  public  opinion 
in  tlial  respect.  Women  should  be  highly  educated,  because  by  means 
of  ibat  education  they  would  be  better  enabled  to  use  those  powers 
whi(.'h  God  had  given  them.  Women  ought  to  be  educated  because  they 
hflfi  brains,  and  if  God  had  so  given  them  that  facidtjr,  it  was  their  duty 
U  use  it.  She  denied  that  men  had  all  the  brains  and  women  all  the 
hesrt  A  faculty  nninstructed  was  worse  than  none  at  alJt  and  if  God 
harj  given  them  brains  to  keep  the  heart  from  being  carried  away  by 
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emotion  iind  sentiment  they  would  liave  t^  answer  to  Him  for  the  use 
they  made  of  their  intellects.  Wjj!i  regard  to  eidowments,  ever}*  one 
should  do  all  they  ceuld  m  to  enlighten  public  opinion^  thnt  the  Coni* 
missioneri!  might  move  Parliament  to  cmme  the  endowmenta  to  be  much 
more  favourably  administeTed.  Their  right  to  knowledge  wai  juft  ns 
great  t^  their  right  to  pure  air  and  water.  They  had  the  desire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  as  well  aa  to  drink;  and  God  had  cr^^ted  that  desire. 
She  hoped  tiiat  thej  would  obtain  at  kast  half  the  endowments. 

Jilr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London)  said  they  would  no  doubt  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  five  out  of  evei-y  thirteen  women  above  twenty 
years  of  aire  were  unmarried.  If  they  followed  the  statistics  of  the 
RegiEtrar-Genera!  a  little  further,  they  would  find  that  the  average  agr? 
at  which  women  married  was  between  twenty-four  and  twenty -five  year*. 
It  was  therefore  clear,  that  far  from  the  higher  education  being  likely  to 
interfere  with  womena'  maternal  dutiet,  there  was  a  mnch  longer  qiace 
o£  time  in  which  their  culture  could  be  carried  on  than  men  had  at 
tJieir  disposal.  Ho  thought  the  subjects  of  stiidyT  both  for  men  and 
women,  sliould  be  passed  under  review.  It  was  a  great  mistake  lo  tltiiik 
that  matrimony  was  incompatible  with  that  cultivation  of  the  ^ulliii 
which  was  so  mnch  to  be  desired ;  but  oven  if  it  were  neceasftry  co 
suspend  the  studies  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  if  edu<^tion  was  properly 
given,  not  only  would  it  be  an  advantage  during  that  period,  but  tlie 
studies  could  be  remimed  in  after  life,  while  a  mere  smattering,  such  as 
wag  now  given,  w^a  completely  lost.  As  to  the  question  of  endowmeilt^ 
there  had  always  been  a  desire  for  perpetuity,  and  this  desire  had  been 
recognised  by  law;  but  the  tendency  had  ahvays  been  to  restrain  it. 
In  discovering  the  intentions  of  a  testator  fiomebody  must  be  trusted 
and  he  did  not  think  they  should  depend  upon  imperfect  words  inter- 
preted by  trustees.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  goal  of  to-day 
the  starting  point  of  to-morrow,  and  it  was,  therefore,  unreasonable 
future  ages  should  be  too  much  fettered  by  restrictions. 
God  fulfils  hiTiiself  in  manr  wixj^. 
Lost  on©  good  custoui  shoiilJ  corrupt  the  world. 

Miss  SttiiiiiiFF  (London),  in  reply,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interest 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  subject  would  show  itself  in  a  practlcm! 
shape  in  the  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  evening.  She  eotild 
not  help  confirming  what  had  been  said  by  Miss  Manning  with  rei^ect  ta 
Girtoa  College,  which  much  wanted  an  endowment.  She  knew  it  ha4 
been  working  most  successfully,  and  it  only  wanted  the  means  to  make  il 
both  a  lai^e  and  useful  institution.  It  was  certainly  a  causa  for  which 
they  might  have  ventured  to  hope  that  Mr,  Hollo  way  would  have  given 
some  assistance.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lambert  that  the  wo] 
'  child '  instead  of  *  boy '  should  be  inserted  in  the  fittiure  trust  deeds  wn 
she  though!:,  a  very  excellent  one,  for  it  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedgi 
and  ike  J  might  he  able  to  introduce  that  when  they  were  not  prepar* 
to  open  the  door.  She  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  movements 
Brighton  and  Bristol  for  instituting  scholarshipa  for  girls.  There  could' 
be  no  doubt  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  the  r^ult  at  which  they  aimed- 
would  be  by  working  upon  public  opinion ;  and  she  hoped  that  this  in^ 
^titiition  would  use  its  iafluence  to  assist  the  question  of  womexL*8  edu^l 
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catioEii  Three  jeara  ago«  she  r&nd  a  papc;r  00  the  same  subject  at  the 
Britbk  Association  held  at  BrlghtoD,  and  ^e.was  then  compel] ed  to 
liiten  to  irrelevant  matter  as  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  object  of 
wo  melius  education.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  that  to- day  j  and  she 
tj-usted,  therefore,  that  public  opinion  was  turning  in  their  favour* 

IVlr.F.  MEimiFiELD  (London)  %\'iKhed  to  call  attention  to  but  one  point. 
Exception  had  been  taken  to  his  etatement,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
girls  should  have  one  half  the  endowments.  He  did  not  defend  that 
siatement  upon  the  principle  of  absitract  justice;  but  he  must  point  out 
that  in  appropriating  oae  half  the  endoi^inents  to  female  education ^  a  very 
pzacdcal  injujtioe  would  be  coxnjiiitted.  It  could  not  bo  denied  that  at 
present  there  was  a  much  greater  demand  for  education  for  boys  than 
tLere  was  for  girb.  If  the  endowments  were  equnJJy  divided  the  result 
would  be,  that  for  girls  there  would  be  a  greater  accommodation  than 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  whUe  for  boys  there  would  not  be 
gafficient  accommodation  to  meet  the  requirements- 
Mr,  TuOiELL  (Chairmaii)  said  there  was  only  one  point  to  which 
he  wished  specially  lo  refer, — whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  con- 
duct mixed  schools  in  a  satisfactory  manner*  He  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  strong  opinion  against  such  a  cause  ;  but  it  was  the  custom  ia 
Scotland  and  ia  Holland,  and  men  who  had  paid  very  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  especially  he  might  mention  Mr  Stow,  thought  it  had 
a  good  moral  effect  both  upon  boys  and  girls  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
sime  establlahnient.  It  idsjo  worked  most  satisfactorily  in  our  pauper 
institutions.  He  thought  the  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  endowments  are  not  applied  for  the  education  of 
ladies. 


Ah  acceuni  of  the  Internationa!  Model  Educational  hutitution 
at  the  ex^Collegio  3Iedico^  Naples^  founded  b^  Julie  Salis 
Schwabe.     By  Henkietta  Fkaaces  Loud, 

IX  the  course  of  a  Ax  raontlis'  tour^  in  Italy  and  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  I  visited  the  Inter- 
oatioual  Model  Educational  Institution  at  Naples,  and  I  think 
that  all  who  have  seen  it  will  feel  with  me  that  it  may  claim, 
on  many  gi^otinds,  notice  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
Social  Science, 

The  philanthropist  see??  a  group  of  aufFering  poor  raised  to  a 
higher  lii'e,  and  raised  by  means  of  that  wise  charity  whose  first 
eondition  is  the  self-help  of  the  recipient,  and  whose  effect  is 
therefore  that  of  ennobling  every  walk  of  life  by  the  well-done 
work  of  those  who  toih 

Any  one  who  cares  for  social  phenomena  may  see  in  this 
institution  the  curious  experiment  of  a  work  initiated  by  a 
foreigtieri  and  encouraged  by  influential  merabera  of  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  in  the  country  where  the  experiment  is 
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tried,  because  they  seemed  to  feel  that  an  alien  hand  must  give 
the  first  impetus,  must  clear  the  way,  must  throw  light  on  the 
path  to  be  afterwards  trodden  by  themselves,  and  to  feel  more> 
over  that  the  essence  of  the  experiment  lay  in  the  new  thou^t 
and  new  methods  being  alien  to  the  old  ones. 

The  political  philosopher  will  hail  such  an  expression  of 
international  sympathy  as  that  afforded  by  a  school  b^un  in 
Italy  by  Germany  and  England  with  the  help  of  the  Italian 
Government,  nor  will  he  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  such 
sympathising  help  as  that  given  by  our  own  Princesses — ^the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  and  JPrincess  Alice  of  Hesse— 
and  by  the  King  of  Bavana.  The  latter  has  ^ven  his  beau- 
tiful  photographs  of  the  Ober  Ammergau  Passion  Play  to  the 
school,  and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  and  Princess 
Alice  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  will  send  some  works  by  their  own 
hand  of  sculpture  and  painting,  to  the  art  exhibition  which  will 
be  held  in  Loudon  next  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  political  philosopher  knew  as  he  watched  Italy's  moet 
righteous  war  that  she  must  fight  out  her  o'svn  political  umtr, 
and  that  neither  foreign  cannon  nor  foreign  diplomacy  oould 
further  the  creation  of  a  mighty  Italian  people.  But  when  the 
work  of  the  sword  was  done  the  work  of  the  school  could  begin. 
The  freed  people  must  be  educated.  And  this  was  recogniaed 
by  Baron  von  Keudell,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Some, 
when  he  said  to  the  founder  of  the  school,  Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe: 
*  You  are  on  a  noble  mission ;  the  future  of  Germany  and  Italy 
is  in  the  hands  of  women,  of  mothers,  and  of  schoolmasters.' 

The  political  philosopher  is  possibly  among  those  honest 
hearts  who  tremble  at  the  word  V Internatioywle.  Let  him  see 
a  counterpoise  to  it  in  the  institution  at  Naples ;  and  if  he 
regards  war  as  a  scourge,  let  him  recognise  how  great  a  con- 
tribution the  institution  is  actually  and  potentially  to  world- 
wide peace,  by  trying  to  free  the  slaves  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  by  giving  such  a  sound  and  harmonious  train- 
ing to  the  thinking  powers  as  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  a 
sound  international  understanding. 

Lastly,  the  educationalist,  who  may  be  supposed  to  care  for 
any  good  school,  will  not  refuse  his  attention  to  one  which 
from  its  earliest  struggles  to  its  present  brilliant  success  has 
lived  and  has  triumphed  by  the  honest  practice,  and  not  by  tie 
dishonest  compromise  of  all  that  is  most  vital  in  educational 
principles,  and  in  the  principles  of  that  first  revealer  of  infimt 
life,  Friedrich  Frobel. 

The  historical  and  statistical  facts  are  before  you — in  yit^* 
Schwabe's  circulars — in  an  ampler  form  than  I  will  now  gi^* 
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them ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  reftlise  the  entity  of  an  institu- 
tioD  which  was  to  me,  when  I  saw  it  last  March^  an  absolute 

inspiration.     But  I  may  perhaps  review  them  bnefly, 

K  your  memory  travels  back  fourteen  years,  you  will  find 
that  Turin  has  become  the  capital  of  an  Italy,  on  whose  lips 
tremble  the  words  *  Liberty,  Unity.' 

Among  the  first  products  of  this  new  joy,  you  will  see  the 
ladies*  philanthropic  association  sitting  at  Turin^  in  reply  to  an 
appeal  of  General  Garibaldi  to  the  women  of  Italy  on  hia 
return  from  Naples,  exhorting  them  to  raise,  by  means  of 
education,  the  neglected  people  who  were  now  like  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  free  constitutional  kingdom  of  Italy. 
This  group  of  ladies  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Salis  Schwab e, 
requesting  her  co-operation  as  interpreter  between  them  and  the 
English  nation,  of  whose  help  they  stood  in  so  much  need,  find- 
ing the  work  to  be  done  at  Naples  beyond  their  power  without 
foreign  help-  Mrs,  Schwa  be  soon  succeeded  in  collecting 
2,000/.  She  sent  200/-  at  once  to  a  school  which  the  ladies 
started  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples ;  and  then,  after  some 
negotiations  with  these  ladies,  she  started  a  school  in  Naples^ 
and  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Miss  Emily 
Beeve  (the  daughter  of  a  medical  man  in  London),  and  who  in 
three  months  foraied  an  excellent  school  of  eighty  ^rls. 

The  census  of  1861  showed  that  in  the  kmgdom  of  Naples 
one  person  iu  ninety-si^  was  under  instruction ;  a  fair  propor- 
tion is  one  in  five;  and  though  this  state  of  things  has  now 
^eatly  improved,  very  much  remains  still  to  be  done,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Soutlu 

In  four  years  Miss  Reeve's  work  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  self-supporting  by  the  addition  of  an  industrial  wing ; 
but  the  cholera  of  1865  unfortunately  numbered  her  among  its 
victims,  and  the  school  had  to  be  closed- 

The  trust  fund  had  to  lie  at  interest  until  the  work  could 
begin  anew. 

From  IB71  to  1873,  the  history  of  ministerial  co-operation 
and  betrayal  is  long ;  but  there  came  a  sad  moment,  when  in 
&ce  of  a  broken  contract  Mrs,  Schwabe  wrote  to  the  Mini.ster 
Sdaloja  (in  March^  1873),  saying  she  could  not  combat  the 
^enemies  of  progress.  He  telegraphed  thus  to  her :  '  To-morrow 
I  will  send  immediate  directions  and  precise  orders  to  do  all 
with  the  least  possible  delay*  Remain,  nnd  you  shall  be  con- 
tented with  the  friend  of  Cobden  and  Ba^tiat*  Have  faith  and 
courage.  AVe  shaU  conquer  the  opposition  of  ignorance.  The 
Minister  Scialoja.'  And  this  Minister  Scialoja  kept  his  word. 
He  gave,  in  Italy's  name,  to  Mrs.  Satis  Schwabe  the  ex-Collegia 
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Medico  for  three  years,  her  tenure  to  be  renewable  every  three 
years  as  long  as  the  schools  should  last.  It  is  a  vast  buildings 
enclosing  gardens,  but  required  6,0007.  for  repairs  and  re- 
construction. This  firm  footing  once  gained  friends  gathered 
round.  Signer  Castelli  undertook  to  give  his  free  service  «» 
architect,  and  in  twelve  months  there  were  100  pupils,  and 
in  eighteen  months  300.  The  present  available  space  would 
hold  500  children,  and  two-thirds  of  the  huge  building  re- 
main to  be  adapted  to  the  future  development  of  the  instito* 
tion,  such  as  an  industrial  wing  to  be  founded  by  England, 
and  a  Frobel  wing  to  be  founded  by  Germany,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  on  the  Frobel  system. 

An  attempt  to  balance  the  favourable  and  unfavourable 
elements  in  the  work  gives  a  result  somewhat  thus. 

Among  the  favourable  we  may  reckon :  Italy  had  build* 
ings  to  give  away  ;  there  was  no  question  of  buying  up  land  at 
8/.  per  foot;  the  leaders  of  the  work  have  socially  access  to 
influential  circles  in  Germany,  England  and  Italy,  such  as 
secures  not  only  an  able  representation  of  the  work,  but  the 
co-operation  of  able  teachers ;  in  exemplification  of  which  I 
may  mention  that  the  director  of  the  elementary  school,  an 
Italian,  has  been  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  Ellis 
four  years  under  Mr.  Shield's  able  teaching  at  Peckham,  after 
which  his  education  was  qompleted  in  his  own  country,  where 
he  took  a  first-class  diploma.  The  directress  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, a  German  lady,  after  having  taken  the  first  diploma  as 
governess  in  Prussia,  studied  at  Hamburg  the  system  of 
Frobel  under  one  of  his  ablest  disciples.  She  then  went  to 
Florence,  perfected  herself  in  the  Italian  language,  and  now 
with  the  help  of  an  Italian  young  lady,  who  has  been  three 
years  in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Germany,  conducts  a  truly 
model  Kindergarten.  While  for  the  elementary  schools  Mrs, 
Schwabe  succeeded  in  finding  some  good  teachers  in  North 
Italy. 

Every  bit  of  the  work  is  done  by  people  who  love  it ;  every 
penny  given  to  the  work  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  under- 
taking ;  while  the  keen  and  susceptible  little  Italian  children 
show  results  perhaps  more  quickly  than  any  other  children 
would  do.  Teachers  who  have  taught  in  all  countries  tell  me 
that  Italian  children  learn  in  one  year  what  other  children 
usually  take  two  or  three  years  to  acquire.  Finally,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  organising  an  opposition  establishment.  Such 
another  group  of  forces  did  not  exist  as  those  which  have 
combined  to  form  the  International  Model  Institution  in  the  ex- 
Collegio  Medico  at  Naples.     Among  the  unfavourable  elementfr 
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are  the  va^tness  of  the  ignorance ^  the  yet  uncongenial  feeling 
bet\reen  the  Nortliern  and  Southern  Italians,  in  an  Italy  to 
whom  the  idea  of  unity  ia  still  so  new ;  great  natiunal  pre- 
judiceSj  which  though  not  strong  enough  to  crush  the  work,  are 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  speedily  vanquished ;  and,  lastly,  Italy's 
own  financial  difficulties.  She  has  given  a  buikliiig  and  27^000 
francs  ;  this  is  a  great  deal  from  her  limited  purse  and  half- 
mused  intelligence;  but  her  poverty  has  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  assuming  for  the  institution  from  the  very  first  a 
scale  of  national  importance* 

The  balance  is  on  the  favourable  side,  and  this  spring  the 
Imhan  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of  the 
schools,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mrs.  Schwabe  to  give  her 
the  use  of  the  building  for  thirty  years,  from  May  1876,  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  her  original  trienniallj'  renew- 
able contract. 

To  appreciate  the  local  effect  of  this  institution  you  must 
know  Kaples.  Who  in  walking  along  her  paved  streets  has  not 
turned  shuddering  from  carts  where  a  quivering  movement 
suddenly  tells  that  those  fifty  lambs  hung  by  tlieir  four  feet  to 
that  cart-railing  are  alive  ?  who  has  not  seeu  a  dying  ass 
urged  to  do  the  work  of  a  stout  dray  horse?  and  who  on  seeing 
these  things  at  every  turn  has  not  felt  that  they  are  leas  within 
the  province  of  legislation  than  of  such  application  of  righteous 
jM'inciples  as  ehail  ni^ike  all  the  Italians  worthy  of  their  nobler 
fellow  countrymen  and  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwelL 

And  when  yon  have  seen  this  cruelty  to  animals  in  every 
street,  seen  the  filth  of  house  and  person,  and  heard  the  savage 
cries  which  stand  for  language,  you  should  enter  the  great  ex- 
CoUegio  Medico,  see  the  clean  children  eating  a  wholesome 
iUnner^  replying  m  decent  Italian  to  their  kindly  teachei-s,  and 
weleonmig  the  grey  pigeons  who  confidently  strut  in  for 
crumhfi  as  the  little  diners  stand  at  their  tables;  you  should  hear 
a  lesson  given  to  these  brown  children,  hear  the  struggle  of 
djalect  and  barely  organised  speech  with  the  mellifiuous 
language  that  is  the  bu*thright  of  every  Italian ;  you  must  see 
the  children  at  play  in  their  gardens. 

Nor  is  the  ihcmght  absent  that  Naples  is  just  one  of  those 
spots  which  might  become  the  centre  for  the  spread  of  fever  or 
cholera,  and  that  only  such  teaching  as  the  institution  gives 
can  raise  up  a  population  whose  personal  habits  might  lessen 
this  danger,  or  whose  courageous  intellect  might  undertake  the 
ejctent  of  required  sanitary  reform.  If  sellsh  consideiation 
have  weight  with  you,  lessen  the  plague  spots  of  the  world,  for 
auy  tradicg  vessel  might,  in  spite  of  quai^antinei  bring  their 
evils  home  to  your  own  doors- 
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I  have  only  to  acid  a  few  words  on  the  educational  sitJf 
the  inBtitutiou :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  effort 
excited  the  noblest  sympathy  and  powerful  enerj^y  where  ^ 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  persons  best  able « 
judge  of  the  wants  it  meets^  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  mH 
those  wants ;  it  h  another  thing  to  show  that  the  school  | 
a  '  model  institutioD  J 

The   school  receives   children  from  the  age  of  three*  U 
prepared  to  keep  them  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  tr^  :•'" 
them  during  that  time  an  education  harmonious  in  pri: 
and  calculated  to  turn  out  good  citizens,  good  men  and  wom^t 
the  fit  parents  of  a  new  generation. 

The  wild  little  Neapolitan  is  not  chained  to  a  form, 
stupefied  by  a  grammar :  his  teachers  know  better.   The  sen* 
reign  in  his  being ;  they  educate  first  his  senses ;    they  ir 
ilie  baud  with   vanous  occupations  progrei^sing  in   difficultj^ 
they  gratify  the  formative  instinct  by  giving  the  child  claT  i 
model  and  a  garden  to  dig  in ;  they  ti"ain  his  ear  by  songs  juhI 
stimulate  the  germs  of  his  moral  nature  by  nmintaiiiing ' 
him  a  firm  and  loving  tone  in  daily  life* 

But  excellent  as  tlie  Kindergarten  and  elementary  echo 
are — and  how  successful  they  are  may  be  judgeil  from  the  fiM 
that  100  children  have  recently  been  refused  for  want  of  the 
needful    teachers  and    means— the  institution    caimot  a* 
whole  be  said  to  be  a  *  model  *  until  it  is  completed  by  i 
industrial  wing  and  a  wing  for  training  teachers. 

It  is  felt  that  each  nation's  help  should  be  embodied  : 
some  permanent  fornij  such  as  that  of  devoting  its  pecuniai] 
contributions  to  the  establishment  in  the  vast  building  of  th 
element  in  the  whole  of  education  for  which   the  gene 
giver  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  work  of  the  world,     Gfw 
Britain  is  pre-eminent  in  industry*    Let  the  wing  for  teafdiia 
each  child  how  to  earn  its  bread  be  founded  by  England 
called  the  British  Industrial  Wing- 
Germany  was  the  birth-land  of  Friedrich  Frubel,  in  ao 
cordance  with  whose  ideas  the  education  is  conducted*    Lcl 
tlie  wing  for  training  teachers  how  to  apply  those  principle^  1 
founded  by  Germany  and  called  the  German  Frobel  Wing 
The  institution  will  thus,  in  its  diiferent  parts,   express 
spirit  of  international  goodwill  in  which  the  whole  lias  * 
conceived ;  and  when  Kindergarten,  elementary  schook,  imdu 
trial  wing,  and  training  vnng  are  all  at  work,  the  snstitmioi 
will  claim  to  be  called  *  model,'  because  it  will  form  an  orgn 
whole,  such  as   recognises  with  old  Montaigne — ■*  It  is  rmI 
-mind,  it  is  not  a  soul,  it  k  not  a  body  which  we  h«Tc  to" 
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^Bcate  ;  it  is  a  maD,  and  we  ought  not  to  diride  him  ;*  and  with 
Montaigiie's  fellow  countryman  Jfontesquieu,  that — *  It  is 
Bot  a  question  of  getting  people  to  read,  but  of  getting  people 

^to  think/ 
Am 
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Mn  Barclay  Phillips  read  a  Paper  on  the  'Proposed 
Amalgamation  of  University  Local  and  other  Examinations/  ^ 
In  the  year  1857,  said  the  aiithor^  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  established  a  system  of  examinations  for 
students  under  18  years  of  age,  to  be  held  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  which  are  now  gjeneraUy  known  as  the  '  Univer- 
sity Local  Examinations/  The  first  of  these  Examinations 
was  held  by  Oxford  in  June,  1858,  at  eleven  local  centres, 
when  IjloO  candidates  presented  themselves^  of  whom  40  per 
cent,  passed  with  success,  Cambridge  held  a  similar  examina- 
tion the  following  December,  at  eight  centres,  when  370  boys 
were  examined,  of  whom  77  per  cent,  passed^  The  scheme 
proved  in  many  respects  so  successful,  that,  after  a  few  years, 
girls  were  admitted ;  and  a  very  large  nxunber  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  pri^dlegej  so  that  last  year  they  formed  fuHy 
one-third  of  the  candidates.  At  the  present  time  Oxford  holds 
examinations  at  28  and  Cambridge  at  77  centres,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  double  centres,  that  is  places  where  the 
examinations  are  held  by  both  Universities j  as  at  Brighton  ; 
and  at  22  of  the  Oxford ,  and  53  of  the  Cambridge  centres, 
girls  OS  well  as  boys  are  admitted.  The  number  of  candidates 
has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  Oxford  last  May 
examined  1 ,554  candidates  (nearly  one-third  girls),  and  Cam- 
bridge in  December  4,080,  of  whom  rather  more  than  one- 
third  was  girls.  The  result  of  the  last  Oxford  examination 
was  that  67|  per  cent-  of  the  candidates  passed,  and  at  the 
Cambridge,  57|.  Between  them  the  two  Universities  have 
from  the  commencement  of  the  scheme  examined  nearly  50,000 
candidates,  of  whom  upwards  of  6,000  were  girls.  Of  the 
gnccess  attending  these  examinations  numericaOy  no  doubt  can 
exist.  That  in  many  ways  they  have  done  good,  in  raising 
the  standard  of  educjition  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  improving  the  methods  of  teachingj  there  is  also  abundant 
evidence ;  and,  therefore,  although  they  may  not  be  an  un- 
mixed  good,    schoolmasters   having   now    had    an    extended 
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experience  of  their  mfluence,  and  otliera  prac  icquamti 

Tinth  their  working,  have  been  considering  tht,.:  ...... jts  and 

what  manner  they  can  be  modified  so  as  to  reuder  them  more 

generally  acceptable  and  beneficial.     Experience  liag  suggested 

to  the  University  autJiorities  themselves  certain  minor  improre^ 

ments  in  matters  of  detail »  but  practical  teachers  take  a  broader 

view  of  the  system  as  a  whole.     It  is,  then,  rather  us  the 

mouth-piece  of  others j  than   as   expressing  merely  his  own 

opinions  that  the  author  of  the  present  paper,  drawn  up  at  ihe 

request  of  the  Sussex  Educational  Association  and  approved  bjf 

themi  submits  their  opinions  and  proposals  for  conside 

and   discussion.     Exapiination,  as   a   test   of   the   resi] 

teaching,   is  no  longer  a   matter  of   theory,  but   has  hk 

accepted  as  an  established  principle-     It  is  enforced  in  primi 

schools,  and  is  equally  compulsory  at  the  Univerfiities  thcL 

selves,  and  is  made  obligator}^  on  all  candidates  for  admissio 

into  every  profession  and  every  department  of  Governme 

employment.     The  consequence  is  that  there  has  growii  up  ^ 

multiplicity  of  examinations  that  is  becoming  most  bewilde 

and  inconvenient  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  and  injurioiuf 

ite  eifect^*     Thus  we  have  the  Ciril  Sendee  examinations,  T 

examinations  for  direct  commissions,  for  admission  into  W( 

wich,  examination  for  admission  to  Cooper's  Hill  Euginee 

College,  for  admission  into  the  Xa^y,  for  the  London  UnivjL 

sity  Slatriculation,  examination  by  the  Incorpoiiited    Law 

Society  for  entering  articles  as  solicitor,  examination  for  f' 

College   of    Surgeons,    examination    nt    Apothecary's    Hi 

examination  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  exammation 

the  College  of  Preceptors,  examination  for  Veterinary  Si 

geons,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations, 

Cambridge    Higher    Local     Examinations,    the    Cambrit 

Examination  of  Schools,  and  to  add  to  the  number  there 

recently  been  established  the  '  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scb 

Examination  ?  '     Sevcuitaen    different  systems  of   examin:ii 

are  now  carried  on  where  it  is  confidently  believed  by  mt 

of  those  professionally  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth  I 

&ne  general  system,  properly  graded,  would  suffice  for  all.    All 

or  most  of  these  examinations  arc  concerned  with  what 

called  ^  Secondary  Education,'  that  is,  the  edncation 

by  boys  prior  to  their  entering  on  the  special ^iheve&  eonnCi 

with  their  several  professional  or  after  technical  pursuits* 

a  great  extent  they  answer  their  purpose  as  a  test  of 

teaching,  and  furnish  evidence  that  successful  candidate  awi 

to  be  admitted  ajs  students  in  their  intended  profession. 

h  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  Senior  Local  Examici&tii 
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[mited  extent;  that  is  t^  say,  the  senior  certificate  m 
-aceepted  hy  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Law  Society,  and 
the  Pharraaceutical  Society  as  equivalent  to  their  own  ediica^ 
tiooal  examination,  but  by  no  other  public  bodies*     Neverthe- 
less, tlie  success  of  the  Local  Examinations  and  the  fact  that 
no  g^eneral  system  of  examination  wtts  in  action  among  the  500 
Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  induced  the  beads  of  some  of  the 
leading  public  schools  to  press  upon  the  Universities  the  pro* 
p?ietT  of  agreeing  upon  a  joint  system  of  examination  specially 
ior  tnese  schools^  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  resolutely 
refused  to  enter  any  of  their  boys  for  the  Local  Examinations, 
in  fact  J  regarding  it  as  a  degradation  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected  with   them.      In  the  year  1873,  therefore*  the   two 
UmvemdeSj  by  special  '  Articles  of  Agreement,'  established 
what  is   designated    ^  Tlie   Oxford   and    Cambridge    Schools 
Examination  Board,'     This   Board  is  empowered  to  appoint 
|»ersons  to  examine  schools  generally,  on  application  from  the 
mthorities  of  them,  and  to  report  on  the  educatioB  given  in 
tie  schools  ;  and  also  to  grant  certificates  to  such  candidates  as 
may  pass  in  the  necessary  subjectSj  which   certificates   will 
entiUe  their  holders,  on  proceeding  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  to 
€Qter  at  once  on  their  University  studies  without  the  necessity 
of  passing    an  entrance  examination    at  the  former,  or  the 
eacamination  of  the   latter.     The   establishment  of  this   new 
scheme   directed   increased   attention    to    the    multiplicity    of 
^listing  examinations,  and  the  following  December,  at  a  private 
conference  of  the  Head  Masters  of  certain  county  and  other 
schools,   a   resolution   was   passed   to  this   eflPect:^ — That  the 
efficiency  of  education  was  impaired  by  the  variety  of  pre* 
lifliinary  examinations  rerLnired  by  different  public  bodies ;  that 
s  riraple  system  was  desirable  ;  and  suggesting  that  it  would 
be  a  great  service  if  the  Universities  would   amalgamate  their 
Locw  Examinations.      This  led  to  a  second  and  third  con- 
fireiiee  in  London  last  year,  on  a  more   extended  scale,  of 
fepresentatives  from  all  the  centres  in  England  connected  with 
tie  Local  Examinations,     There  wa^  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial attendance,  and  communications  were  received  from  49 
comtaittees  that  were  not  personally  represented,  when,  with 
regard  to  the  primary  question,  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  multiplicity  of  existing  examinations,  and  the  desirability 
of  combining  the  local  with  the  new  scheme  for  the  examina- 
tioaof  schools,  there  seemed  to  be  almost  perfect  unanimity, 
A  communication  was  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Univer- 
fiifies  embodying  this  opinion  ;  also  calling  their  attention  to 
the  possible  tendency  of  the  new  examination  to  depreciate  tb 
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Local  Examinatiom ;  and  lastly  stating  *  That  an  ami 
tion  of  tlxe  Oxford  and  Cambridge   Local  Exammationd   wkli 
the  new  schemes  for  the  examinatioE  of  schools  would  give  xkt 
country  a  comprehensive  and  graduated  STStem,  meeting  all 
requirements  of  Secondary  Education,  and  thus  ob\^ate 
necessity    for  the   numerous   separate    examinations    now 
operation.'     Lastly  the  Conference  submitted  that  it  wouh: 
a  great  public  advantage  if  all  Senior  Candidates  paasiiij 
Honours,  in  Classics*  and  in  Mathematics,  or  Physical  Scie' 
were  admitted  to   the  LT Diversities   without   a   matriculnrioo  \ 
examination  j  and  if  Government  would  accept  the  Uni 
Certificate  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  Civil  Ser^dce  Examii: 
and  Preliminary  Examinations  for  the  Army  and  Navy< 
replies  to  this  communication  were  not  favourable ;  bat 
representatives  of  the  Conference  and  others  interested 
considered  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to  abandon  their  atterai 
to  accomplish  what  they  believe  would  be  a  very  great  im- 
provement and  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.     Tl 
i^ubmit^  for  several  reasons,  that  having  so  many  examinatil 
where  one  would  be  sufficient,  is  a  very  great  mistake^  cai 
useless    trouble,    unqeccssary   expense^   and  great  wante 
teaching  and  examining  power.     A  reference  to  the  suhjecll 
and  nature  of  the  various  examinations  will  show  they  are 
the  most  part  identical  I     This  is  specially  the  case  with 
school  examinations  and  the  Local  Examinations.     One 
might   correct  both;  they  might  form  one  system^  pro] 
graded  into  a  Junior  and  a  Senior  Examination,  the  latter 
divided  into   two  divisions, — ^tbe   one   for  those  wishing 
certificates   to  excuse  them  Matriculation^  and   Prclimii 
Examination  at  the  Universities ;  the  other  for  those  not 
siring  ibis  document*     All  three  examinations,  together 
the  Higher  Local  Examinaition,  might  be  held  twice  or 
times   a  year^  simultaneously   at  the  various  centres 
public  schools  forming  centres  of  themselves),  so  that 
dates  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  at  all  &chool&|  public  ti 
private,  might  fairly  compete  with  each  other-      And  evea 
students  attending  evening  or  other  classes,  under  Unirersi^ 
sanction,  could  be  entered.      The  present  divided  system  ift 
altered  by  the  following  disadvantages.     The  small  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  cannot  afford  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the     ~ 
Schools  Examination,  and  will  not  enter  for  the  Local  E^t; 
nations.     The  majority  of  private  schools  of  the  better 
also  refuse  to  send  in  to  the  I^cal  Examinations,  lest 
should  *  lose  caste,*  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  ho; 
to  whom  a  public  examination  would  be  of  inestimable  advi 
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tagB, — to  aaj  nothing  of  it3  mcinej  value, — pass  no  examination 
whatever-  The  separate  '  Schools'  Examination'  has  the  effect 
of  stamping  the  Local  Examinations  as  inferior,  and  in  some 
places  will  destroy  them  entirely* 

»A  Paper  on '  Middle  Class  Education,'  ^  was  read  by  the  Rev* 
E.  A*  Abbott,  D.  D,  The  author  stated  that  after  several  years' 
experience  he  was  convinced  that  middle-class  education  was 
very  bad,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  getting  better.  The 
boys  bad  learnt  subjects  enough,  hut  they  had  not  learnt  them 
well  enough.  Most  private  schools  were,  even  in  such  subjects, 
as  grammar,  fai'  behind  elementary  public  schools.  This  pro- 
bably was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  the  latter  class 
of  schools  were,  as  a  rule,  more  capable  and  better  trained  than 
teachers  in  private  schools*  The  remedy  needed  was  that  the 
teachers  in  middle-class  schools  should  be  required  to  possess  at 
least  the  qualification  of  knowledge,  and,  if  possible,  should  be 
■  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
'  time  would  come  when  training  colleges  would  be  established 
for  all  classes  of  teachers,  and  not  merely  for  those  engaged  in 
pubhc  elementary  schools.  The  State  might  be  fairly  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  for  parents  were,  practically, 

»  helpless*  Ko  man  was  allowed  to  practise  medicine  until  he 
had  proved  his  fitness  for  the  task ;  and  why  should  the  State 
discourage  quack  doctors  and  not  discourage  quack  teachers  ? 
The  author  knew  of  no  remedy  so  efficacious,  spreading,  and 
likely  to  be  not  unpopular^  as  for  the  State  to  forbid  anyone 
hereafter  practising  as  a  teacher  without  having  passed  a  cer* 
tain  specified  examination.  Existing  teachers  should  be  invited 
to  register  themselves  as  recognised  members  of  the  profession 
by  passing  an  examination^  or  by  giving  other  satisfactory 
proof  of  kuosrledge  of  the  subjects  taught  by  them, 

(The  Bev,  Brooke  Lambert   read  a  Paper  *  On  some 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  National  Education  by  the 
JUbnominational  System,'— The  speaker  showed  that  a  great 
-^aste  of  power,  as  well  as  much  inefficient  teaching,  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  upper  standards,  having  in  them  only  18  per 
cent,   of  the  children  of  school  age,  were  taught  in  separate 
schools  in   groups   of  two,  five,   and   ten^  instead   of  being 
gathered  in  large  schools  under  a  superior  teacher.     He  next 
dwelt  on  the  star%'ation  of  country  schools  by  the  Denomina- 
tional  system-    A  little  more  money  would  produce  much  more 
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satiHfactnry  results*     He  showed  hy  the  statistics  af  the 
catitm  Report  ho^'  the  introctuction  of  the  Board  eystena  had 
raised  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  last  four  years  10  and  12 

f>er  cetit*>  whiUt  in  nine  years  previous  male  teachers'  salami 
lad  risen  only  1  per  cent.,  and  female  teachers  had  diminkhcii 
by  8  per  cent*    He  attacked  tlie  Denominational  system  ^« 
moting  the  multiplication  of  private  adventure  gchooh  r> 
peqietuation  of  ragged  schools — those  *  refuges  for  i\v 
— attended  by  the  most  irregular — not  the  poore-st     .: — .^.. 
He  next  showed  how  a  national  s>item  (quoting  firotn  Uie 
London  School  Board  reports)  would  view  the  questioii  inm 
a  wider  point  of  view*  and  include  subjects  and  classes  not 
touched  by  tlie  Denominational  eyetcm*    He  refuted  the  0tat^ 
ment  lately  endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford j  thai  scboot 
boards  caused  extravagant  expenditure,  and  quoted  the  BIm'* 
book  to  show  how  small  the  rates  were.     Finally,  ho  protested 
against  a  Denominational  system  as  interferinor  with  the  pnw 
gress  of  national  education  by  its  religions 
declaimed  against  the  confusion  of  dogmatic  t 
teachmg^ 

A  Paper/  On  Means  to  reconcile  Keligious  Differeoctta  ic 
Common  Schools/ was  read  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Fraxklin=  ™ 
author  said  that  just  as  the  State  insists  that  children  gli,. 
clad  from  motives  of  common  decency,  and  fed  from  motivctot 
common  humanity^  should  tliey  be  educated  as  means  to  sdf* 
help,  and  morally  trained   as  qualification  for  self-reatraiiit 
But  although  education  is  now  made  obligatory,  and  so  isadt 
by  general  consent,  there  still  remain  diiFerences  as  to  whaiis 
tJie  scope  of  school-training  proper  to  be  assigned,  not  to  any 
imposed,  in  the  common  interest  of  all  paities,  however  ebe 
divided.      If  the  instruction  afforded  in  common  schools  l»e, 
for  obvious  reasons,  restricted  to  branches  of  knowledge  calW 
secular^  such  instruction  may  well  qualify  for  self-help  mi 
self-advancement ;  but  all  experience  warns  ns  that  self-bd&t 
without  proper  culture,  becomes  selfishness^  and  can,  withoSt 
connter\^ailing  influencesj  degenerate  into  self-seeking,  regent- 
less  of  the  wants,  wishes,  and  feelings  of  others.    Hence,  stimti* 
lation  of  the  mental  faculties,  without  a  corresponding  devel(>|i- 
ment  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  exercb«  *i3" 
those  faculties,  may  become  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessiitg  t-5 
the  individual,  a  disturbing  rather  than  a  harmomsing  influeap<J 
on  society  at  large.     In  the  sphere  wherein  our  lot  is  castt  the* 
ethici  of  the  Decalogue  and  of  it^  corollaries  are  accepted;  (m 
the  most  part  accepted  by  faith  in  their  origin,  and  for  the  rest 
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iccepted  by  rationalists,  who  recognise  the  absolute  need  for  a 
oral  code  sufficiently  established  :  one  neither  likely  to  be 
iabTerted  at  unawatea  by  brute  force,  nor  to  be  superseded  by 
ny  newer  code  which  their  own  reason  or  that  of  others  can 
evise  for  the  safeguard  of  society.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Jecalo^ie,  set  up  in  most  places  of  worship,  is  the  established 
Miiis  of  the  law  of  the  land.      I  must  venture  to  assume  con^ 
lent  to  the  proposition,  that  the  Biblical  code  of  ethics  should 
3€  taught  in  common  schools.     It  remains  to  show  how  it  is  to 
le  taught,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  manual  to  be  pro%"ided,  so  that 
denominational ists  generally  shall  not  only  fail  to  discover  any- 
iMng  objectionable  in  the  common  teaching,  but  shall  recog- 
nise in  it  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  particular  kind  of  re- 
%iaiis  training  which  each  nmy  superinduce  on  days  destined 
m  that  object^  say  tlie  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  every  week. 
Thus  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  Biblical 
ediies,  as  provided  in  course  of  the  other  five  days,  a  work 
in  relation  to  the  Bible  itself  and  to  creeds  and  dogmas 
ictively,  would  bear  analogy  to  the  relation  of  the  three 
g  to  the  secular  lessons  imparted   by  their  instnmientality. 
That  were  a  mode  of  bridging  over^  so  to  speaks  the  space  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  spiritual,  between  the  secular  and 
the  religious,  and  by  a  passage  common  to  all,  facilitating  di- 
vergence into  the  particular  paths  in  a  denominational  sense^ 
vbich,  proceeding  from  the  same  point  of  departure^  will,  as 
m  all  hope,  terminate  at  the  same  goal.      It  may  have  been 
noted  that  the  Bible  itself  needs  not  be  handled  in  common 
ichook,  but  referred  U>  reverently  as  tlie  source  whence  are 
kmeA  our  elementary  ethics,  but  requiring  itself  to  be  ex- 
pounded by  those  to  whom  that  charge  is  especially  committed 
by  parents,  guardians,  or  their  representatives  accredited  ad 
he.    The  reaciiest  means  to  prove  the  practicability  and  the 
animpeachability  of  such   intermediate  teaching  of  what  is 
o@iiimon  to  all  who  recognise  the  Sinaitic  revelation,  would  be 
ta  give  model  lessons  in  presence  of  denominational  ministers 
of  all  'kinds.      We  muat^  however,  be  prepared  to  reconcile 
able  and  devoted  educationalists,  who  object  to  schools  even 
for  secular  instruction,  which  are  not  primarily  religious  schools, 
under  direction  of  clergymen  or  their  appointees.     Toleration 
«honld  in  such  matters  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  views  of 
-others  less  tolerant  than  ourselves*      My  own  conviction  is» 
that  the  children  of  those  whom  the  scheme  of  Pro^'idence 
»ilows  to  differ  in  matters  of  faith  and  yet  ordains  to  dwell  to- 
Igether  as  brethren,  ought  to  commence  communal  life  on  the 
B«me  echoolforms,  and  learn  together  everything  capable  of 
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being  taught,  bo  to  speakj  uudenominationaUj  id  the 
flenBe ;  that  they  should  be  eiicoumged  to  contract  thivi 
friendthipi   which  counteract  prejudices  *eke  consequent^ 
diversities  of  creed,  racci  or  national] tj ;  diversities,  w,*hicfc 
the  mind  be  not  familiarised  or  reconciled  thereto  in  childhood^ 
loom  in  manhood  as  in  compatibilities^  antipathici,  or  even  €ii* 
mities.     On  the  other  hand,  mere  diss iniilari ties  max  ^  hiH* 
cated  as  fitted  for  e^tercise  of  intelligent  investigation .  and  for 
arousing  the  best  because  the  least  selfish  sentiments  of 
common  nature.     Can  it  be  necessary  to  remind  thoee 
might  not  send  their  own  children  to  common  schools, 
&ome  of  the  children  resorting  to  them  many  never  receive  J 
velopment  of  their  moral  natures  beyond  that  afforded  in  s 
schools,  so  that  the  most  exclugive  or  sectarian  among  us  shoq 
rejoice j  even  in  the  interests  of  their  owb  families^  that 
young  of  other  families— neighbours  in  prospect— shall 
grow  up  devoid  of  the  ethical  principles  inculcated  in  the  «      _ 
mon  schools*     Professing  the  Jewish  jjersunsion,  the  antlior 
continued; — The  moral  law  of  the  Bible  being  accepted  as  ob 
gatory  for  all  around  ns,  why  seek  to  enforce  a  universal  crce 
Judaism  does  not  impose  dogmas  even  upon  its  own  frater 
but  rather  teaches,  with  Alexander  Pope,  that  modes  of 
mo^j  differ  without  strife,  so  long  as  men  eschew  wrong 
living  aright.     It  should  be  better  known  that  the  Syna_ 
is  not  only  not  propagandist^  but  averse  from  imposing 
heavier  yoke  of  Judaism  on  those  bom  out  of  its  pale, 
teaches  in  express  terms  that  to  the  righteous — 1>-,  the  ng 
doers — of  all  nations,  is  a  portion  of  the  world  to  come. 
content  with  the  essentials  of  Jewish  ethics  found  ingra 
Christianity,  the  Jew  persistently  declines  to  risk  any  dislovftlt 
to  those  e^entials  by  engaging  in  religious  controversy,     T^ 
exception  is  wrhen  such  polemics  are  forced  upon  him  by  ob- 
trusive attempts  to  *  apostatise  irom  Moses/  and  to  mi$trao»- 
late  and  misapply  scattered  texts  which  Christian  sctiolarsnor 
confess  to  be  so  perverted.      Assuming  then  that  mission*  1  ~ 
the  ignorance,  the  heathenism,  and  the  savagery  whicli  lurk  'd 
the  by*ways  of  every  thoroughfare,  and  which  need  but  a  fiiK 
brand  to  explode  into  anarchy,  are  just  the  kind  of  missi^jij 
which  Social  Science  can  best  promote — and  seeing  that  m 
missions  wait  only  for  the  frank  co-operation  of  mnltifii^ 
sectfij  that  hitherto  have  rather  exaggerated  their  line  i 
marcation  than  recognised  the  catholic  scope  of  their  i 
interests  and  obligations^ the  Jew  is  ready  to  take  a  ^lacci 
the  vmkB  for  educational  service,  so  that  the  ethieal  pnnd}]lei 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ahall,  to  such  extent  only  as  i  ' 
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may  prescribe,  be  made  to  permeate  the  system  of  our  common 
schools.  As  further  |ironiotioii  of  the  end  proposed,  let  iriTi- 
tfttiona  be  freely  given  to  draw  up  suitable  manuals  of  Biblical 
isthscs  for  common  schools,  and  help  shall  be  forthcoming  to- 
arde  premiating  such  as  may  receive  the  imprimatur  of  this 
Assodation,  Those  to  whom  the  idea  is  new  will  be  astonished 
at  the  ejEtent  of  ground  capable  of  being  covered  by  such 
manuals,  and  with  the  narrowness  of  the  issues  which  remain, 
not  ignored  but  reserved,  to  be  dealt  with  specially  and  by 
arrangement,  apart.  On  the  one  hand,  materialists  attained  to 
high  places  and  free  to  dissemioate  what  may  be  deemed  their 
Qjfaeda^  are  becoming  tolerant  of  other  men's  more  trustful  per* 
snasions.  For  they  are  constantly  reminded  that  repudiation 
of  all  restraints  other  than  what  shifting  judgments  accept  pro 
tCT/*j  that  self-complacency  in  regard  to  responsibility  hereafter, 
are  a  kind  of  luxury  not  to  be  safely  indulged  in  by  the  opulent 
few  J  if  the  surrounding  masses  become  converted  to  like  per- 
suasions, and  to  belief  in  no  risks  other  than  police  vigilance, 
no  aspirations  higher  than  to  prevail  or  to  enjoy.  On  the  other 
hind,  the  State  no  longer  imjioses  a  uniform  creed  by  fire  and 
stake,  or  even  by  indifference  and  contempt  The  author  theu 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  a  first  or  introductory  lesson  in  a  system 
m  rudimentary  ethics  for  common  schools.  Remind  the  children 
tb&t  to  be  clever  is  not  enough,  they  must  learn  how^  to  be  good. 
Explain  that  obedience  is  their  first  duty,  and  why  it  must  be 
implicit  until  they  reach  a  riper  age.  Illustrate  by  the  pecu- 
liir  helplessnesa  of  human  infants,  their  proneness  to  touch  a 
bright  flame,  until  instructed  otherwise,  &c.  Show  the  neces- 
sity of  authority  for  prescription  of  duties  and  of  uniformity 
k  recognition  of  what  is  right  and  what  wrong.  Trace  back 
aotbority  from  parents  to  theii'  progenitors,  up  to  the  fount4iin 
head^ — Divine  Revelation,  Show  a  handsome  copy  of  the 
Bible  as  record,  and  as  tejtt-book.  Refer  to  it  reverentially 
as  too  holy  to  be  handled  like  common  school  books,  but  to  be 
expounded  by  ministers  or  other  teachers  of  religion  at  times 
set  apart  for  that  object.  Exhort  to  due  attendance  at  religious 
instruction  given  by  teachers  appointed  distinctively.  Explain 
wherefore  distinctively,  and  the  analogy  of  diversities  of  name, 
~  race,  nationality,  &c,j  all  being  taught  like  duties,  although  in 
diiFerent  terms,  just  as  the  same  things  might  be  told  in  differ- 
ent languages*  Set  for^  those  duties — first  to  God — next  to 
r"  llow-creatures— and,  associated  therewith,  duties  to  self  as 
ortal  and  immortal.  Quote  only  such  Biblical  texts  as  in- 
)lve  no  controversy. 
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Mm  Ja3?e  Mill  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Future 
Jish  Kinder-garten/  ^     After  firit  defining  the  relation  vviii 
FrcibeFs  sjstem  of  education  should  bear  to  the  general  ei 
tion  of  the  country,  the  paper  went  on  to  specify  the  q 
which  have  led  to  its  comparative  failure,  the  principal  1 
that  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  translated  or  Angliij 
hence  it  has  become  a  toy  or  species  of  amuBementj  m 
than  the  means  of   a  deep   and  earnest  culture — even 
name  itself  being  a  misnomer.    It  next  shows  that  the  Ki 
_arten,  properly  understood,  contains  the  natural  and  pi 
elementa  of  all  phyj^ical,  iDduBtrial,  and  art  education. 
it  is  not  only  adapted  to  th^  nursery,  the  infant  and  pri 
schools,  hut  is  equally  suitable  for  some  of   the   ^ecoti 
Tsranches   of  educatioUj   especially   those  in  which  geom 
drawings  natural   hi  story,  design    and  art    are  required. 
definition  is  then  given  of  what  the  education  of  the  ft 
should  be-    Firat^  as  to  the  spirit  and  method  to  be  main 
in   the  schools ;    that    children    should    be  trained    to 
studies  in  a  playful  manner,  and  that  the  end  of  educal 
to  train  men  and  women  to  be  intelligentj  strong, 
dependent,  so  that  by  a  moderate  amount  of  healthy 
labour  they  may   be  able  to  obtain  a  competent  livelil 
The  object  of  this  education  is  further  defined  to 
pujiils  to  know,  to  think,  tx>  labour,  and  to  feel ;  to 
read  and  write*     The  basis  and  nature  of  industrial 
education  are  also  dwelt  upon,  and  the  progress  of  thb  m 
branch  of  tuition  in  the  industrial  and  trade  or  tecf 
achools  of  Europe  pointed  out     The  education  of  the 
lEnd  eye  are  here  shown  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  indi 
education  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  claimed  for  the  Kh 
gart  en  that  it  includes  the  elements,  the  very  basis  and 
principles  of  this  ;  that  it  is  the  natural  method,  and  fi 
lowest  productions  of  savage    life  to  those   of  the   hij 
achievements  of  the  greatest  artists,  it  has  been  but  a  qui 
of  degree  of  capacity  and  culture,  and  the  seed  of  the 
of  it  is  in  the  Kinder-garten.      Examples  are  then  giv 
the  economical  use  of  FrobeFs  system  in  abridging  the 
necessary  for    teaching   and    apprenticeshijM,   eepeciall; 
mechanics  and  art-workmen,  it  being  contended  that  a* 
as  three  years  ^vill  be  saved ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  young 
of  eighteen  will  be  as  advanced  as  another  of  twenti^^nr  ;  _ 
further,  that  it  will  develop  a  taste  and  aptitude  for  art,  wti. 
would  not  only  limit  the  time  of  preparatory  stud 
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irttst  Tvonld  otherwise  require,  but  would  infuse  a  general  love 
4id  appreciation  of  art  throughout  the  whole  community. 
further,  it  is  maiutained  that  history,  geography,  and  science 
nuijr  be  agreeably  imparted  to  children ;  and  it  is  finalJy  con- 
tended that  the  primary  education  of  the  country,  based  upon 
i^  gystemj  ehould  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women, 

Slisi  E.  A.  Manning  read  a  Paper  on  ^  Moral  Teaching 
IB  Schools/  ' — This  paper  d escribes  the  subject-matter  of  ethical 
b^iis«  suggests  methods  of  imfmrting  them^  and  aims  at 
sbowbg  that  special  moral  teaching  is  not  only  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  can  be  made  tborouglily  interesting  to  cliildren. 
IVilh  regard  to  Subject,  it  is  stated  that  the  teacher*9  maui 
endeavour  should  be  to  make  young  people  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  the  order  of  the  moral  worlds  so  that  they  may 
bve  a  vivid  perception  of  the  position  in  it  which  they  occupy* 
Tliej  should  be  taught  to  realise  their  relations,  permanent  and 
lemporary,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  the  duties  closely 
atuclied  to  those  relations.  The  supremacy  of  conscience 
abuld  be  impressed  upon  them.  Their  membership  with  the 
whole  human  family  should  be  brought  before  them  as  a  living 
&ct,  and  thus  their  sympathies  will  be  quickened  and  iuten- 
fiified,  and  the  claims  and  possessions  of  otliers^  invisible  as  well 
i6  risible.,  will  be  clearly  recognised  and  respected.  The 
teacher  should  dwell,  too,  on  the  various  elements  of  character, 
on  good  and  bad  qualities,  on  virtues  and  faults,  and  many 
accidental  subjects  connected  with  the  conduct  of  life  ivill  pre- 
sent themselves  for  consideration.  By  these  means  a  sense  of 
the  constant  autliority  of  duty  will  be  cultivated,  a  healthy  and 
high-minded  tone  of  mind  promoted^  and  tlie  pupils  will  learn 
ta  fonn  true  moral  judgments,  and  to  seek  right  and  useful 
aimis.  The  second  point  dealt  with  is  the  teacher's  Method- 
The  Imagination  is  described  as  the  proper  medium  through 
which  ethical  truth  should  be  conveyed  to  children's  minds* 
With  its  help  the  lessons  may  be  rendered  both  attractive  and 
impressive.  For  it  is  this  power  that  chiefly  enables  us  to 
apprehend  moral  science,  and  children  are  not  only  largely 
endowed  with  it,  but  moreover  enjoy  its  exercise  keenly.  The 
teacher  will  use  the  imagination  in  many  ways — for  defining 
his  subject,  for  finding  analogies  and  illustrations,  for  appeals 
^  experience,  for  calling  forth  affections  and  dormant  senti- 
fl^enta.     It  will  also  give  life  to  examples  out  of  history,  bio- 
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gmphy  and  fiction,  and,  through  poetry,  proverbs,  and  pictoiial 
art,  it  will  further  aid  him  in  enforcing  morEil  truths*  There 
]g  no  fear  that  lessons  will  be  dull  which  depend  upon  such  a 
lively  faculty,  and  children  remember  nothing  more  tenaciously 
than  what  reaches  them  through  an  imaginative  channeL  The 
paper  next  refers  to  the  great  importance  of  moral  teaching, 
arguing  that  as  the  intellect  is  intimately  joined  to  the  con- 
science, right  thinking  is  an  essential  part  of  riffbt  acting,  and 
good  principles  must  rest  on  true  ideas  of  ethical  relations- 
The  training  given  by  discipline  and  habit  is  of  course  indis- 
pensable, hut  iu  order  to  prepare  childi-en  for  the  journey  of 
life  they  ought  also  to  be  instructed  by  others  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  road  along  which  they  are  going  to  travel.  Systematic 
efforts  should  consequently  be  made  to  enlighten  the  con- 
science ^  and  to  guide  the  moral  tone  in  early  years.  In  refer* 
ence  to  religion,  it  is  explained  that  the  relation  of  tbeee 
lessons  to  religious  teaching  is  very  close,  for  their  object  is  to 
bring  into  clear  view  the  duties  to  which  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion apply,  and  they  are  grounded  on  the  idea  of  obedience 
to  Divine  laws.  In  conclusion,  this  paper  mentions  the  need 
of  practically  useful  books  on  moral  subjects,  and  the  still 
greater  need  of  earnest  and  ei&cient  teachers. 

A  Paper  was  read  byDi\  Mathias  Rotu  *0n  School  Hy- 
giene and  Scientific  Physical  Education- ^^ — Dr.  Roth  divided  his 
Eubject  into  three  parts,  1st*  School-bnildiug,  2nd,  The  Teacher, 
and  3rd*  The  Pupils.  The  school,  he  said,  should  not  be  built 
near  barracks,  noisy  and  injurious  factories,  or  a  badly  drained 
and  enclosed  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  country,  near  pigsties, 
heaps  of  manure,  a  stagnant  pool,  contaminated  streams,  &c.  Dry 
land,  on  sand,  gravel  or  chalk  is  the  best;  where  this  cannot 
be  had  the  land  should  be  well  drained,  the  foundations  built 
of  materials  preventing  the  humidity  from  ascending  tJie  walb ; 
layera  of  asphaUe  or  cement  or  concrete  are  for  this  purpoee 
the  best;  dry,  ventilating,  well-baked  bricks,  and  no  hygro- 
scopic material  to  be  used.  Where  wood  forms  the  principal 
building  material,  it  should  be  sound  and  dry,  otherwise  the 
wood  fungus,  either  MeruUus  destruens  or  lacrt^mans^  caiis^ 
what  is  usually  called  dry-rot,  which  is  only  the  product  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  vegetable  parasite.  The  extsriar  ©/ 
ike  *c/£o/>/ should  not  be  too  plain^and,  without  being  luxurious, 
have  some  ornamentatiim  pleasing  to  the  eye^  The  school  should 
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stand  in  its  own  graunds,  which  ako  serves  as  a  playground,  a 
part  being  covered  in,  to  give  the  children  who  are  playing, 
shelter  during  the  wet  weather ;  in  rural  districts  a  garden 
attached  to  the  ground  is  of  great  importance,  both  as  a  healthy 
resort,  as  weU  as  a  horticultural  sehooh  The  suitable  construc- 
tion of  closets  and  urinals,  the  site  of  which  should  never  be 
detected  by  the  noscj  was  mentioned ;  further,  that  those  places 
fihould  not  be  too  near  the  school  or  play  ground^  and  the 
approaches  covered,  that  the  children  m<ay  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sudden  change  from  the  warm  echof:)lroom  to  the  blast  of 
<2old  wind  and  draughts.  Special  importance  ii  attached  to  the 
provision  that  each  closet  and  subdivision  of  the  urinals  should 
not  admit,  on  any  condition,  more  than  one  child.  The  school 
tMraucf  should  be  placed  in  the  direction  opposite  the  prevail- 
ing w^nd9,  and  the  ante-rooms  to  contain  washing  basins, 
towels,  soap,  combs  and  brushes,  mats  and  boot  scrapers,  pegs 
for  hanging  up  the  cloaks,  hats,  caps,— a  stock  of  slippers  and 
clothes  belonging  to  the  school  to  be  also  kept  in  this  room,  so 
^  tliat  the  cliildren  with  wet  shoes  and  clothes,  coming  from  a 
I  distance,  may  have  a  change  whilst  their  own  are  dried.  The 
^Mpfaoolroom  should  have  at  least  from  120  to  150  cubic  feet  of 
^^ipftce  for  each  pupil,  as  children  breathe  more  frequently  than 
adults,  about  1,500 to  1,600  times  per  hour;  the  supply  and 
renewal  of  fresh  air  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Detailed 
notes  on  the  position,  size  of  windows,  the  window  blinds  and 
their  colour,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  schoobroom- walls;  on  the 
construction  of  the  floor  and  its  covering;  on  the  artificial  light 
by  gafi,  oil  and  candles ;  on  the  construcUon  of  wanning  apparati 
and  ventilators  :  on  desks,  benches,  chaii's,  and  the  backboard, 
were  mentioned  by  Dr*  Roth  with  special  regard  to  their  effects 
on  health*     The  first  good  quality  of  a  teacher,  he  saidj  is  to 

tbe  healthy,  and  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  or  her  own  health ; 
many  sickly  and  weak  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  prove  the 
deficiency  of  these  most  important  qualities,  which  deficiency 
re-acts  very  badly  on  the  pupils*  The  teacher  must  not  only 
have  a  knowledge  of  scientific  physical  education,  but  must 
also  know  the  art  of  teachnuj  this  science,  which  comprises; 
^1)  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  human  body ;  (2)  Of  hygiene  and  the  sanitary 
laws  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
tbe  preservation  of  health;  (3)  Of  the /rt'e  exercises  of  Ling, 
%vhich  have  lately  been  very  considerably  increased  by  con- 
tinental teachers  of  Physical  Education — they  are  called  free 
exercises  because  no  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  required,  only 
sufiicient  space  where  the  pupils  can  move  and  use  their  braina 
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for  the  benefit  of  their  bodies.  The  teacher  should  be  for  evei^ 
individual  what  the  Officer  of  Health  is  for  the  parish ;  and  th^ 
the  prevention  of  many  diseases,  and  deformities  depends,  n^ 
upon  medical  men,  but  upon  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  t^ 
hygienic  branch  of  education,  a  knowledge  which  is  the  mo^ 
important  and  the  onlv  means  of  improving  the  low  physiqxi^ 
of  the  population.     Children  should  be  in  the  best  condition  o^ 
health  when  first  sent  to  school,  just  as  the  raw  material  must 
be  first  class  if  the  best  product  is  to  be  obtained.    He  advocated 
medical  inspection  of  children  before  being  admitted  to  school^ 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  afiected  with  contagious  complaints^ 
epilepsy,  and  St.  Vitus'-dance,  and  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  strumous,  scrofulous  and  rickety ;  parents  sending  children 
with  contagious  complaints  to  school  to  be  liable  to  poniik^ 
ment ;  and  medical  men  giving  certificates  to  be  made  respon- 
sible. The  greatest  cleanliness  of  children's  bodies  and  clothiiu^ 
is   recommended,  and  early  hygienic  instruction   advocate£ 
After  a  few  remarks  on  boarding  schools,  the  majority  of  which 
are  established  in  private  houses,  never  intended  or  built  for 
school  purposes,  and  consequently  very  deficient  in  hygienic, 
requirements.  Dr.  Roth  finished  with  the  following  pia  dm-^ 
derata : — 1.  That  the  Education  Department  should  not  sanc- 
tion any  plan  of  a  school  building  which  does  not  answer  im 
every  respect  to  all  hygienic  requirements.     2.  That  Faiiifr- 
ment  should  be  petitioned  to  grant  the  requisite  sum  for  die 
introduction  of  Scientific  Physical  Education,  and  for  Sanitan/- 
Museums,     3.  That  candidates  for  the  important  profession  of 
teaching  should  be  sound  in  bodt/  and  mind,  and  pensioned  if 
they  lose  their  health  in  the  service  of  the  public.     4.  That 
Museums  be  attached  to  Female  Training  Colleges,  for  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  rational  management  of  babies  and 
infants.     5.  That  all  Boarding  Schools  should  be  registered 
and  licensed  for  the  number  of  boarders  to  be  received,  accord- 
ing to  the  cubic  space  in  the  bed  and  school  rooms,  and  that 
they  should  be  visited  by  Medical  Inspectors  of  the  Education 
Department    6.  That  School  Boards  of  all  large  towns  should 
establish  swimming-baths  and  all  children  should  be  taught 
swimming. 
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DWELUKGS   OF   THE    UBPEE  AND  MIDDLE   CliABSES. 

jr#>  what  Causes  are  to  he  aUrtbuU'd  the  Ul-mtutructioH  and 
Want  of  Sanitary  Prormons  whtt^h  exist  in  the  Dweithi^s  aj 
(he  Upper  and  Middh  Classes ;  and  what  h  the  best  Method 
tehtch  should  be  adopted  to  Eemed^  and  Rectify  the  sam^  9 
By  William  Eassie,  C-E. 

ALTHOUGH  sanitary  neglects  in  the  construction  of 
(iwellings  almost  invariably  arise  from  a  miBconeeption 
tif  sanitary  kwB  when  tbe  house  or  mansion  ib  first  erected, 
&  continued  contravention  of  these  laws  can  only  be  due  to 
apathy  or  carelessness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  restore 
almost  any  residence  to  a  healthy  condition. 

In  the  matter  of  site  alone  many  most  deplorable  eiTors 
%£t  made.  Where  the  cry  is  still  for  a  gi-avelly  soil  many 
country  houses  are^  for  instance^  erected  upon  absorbent  gra- 
Teb  of  common  river  origin,  resting  upon  non-absorbent  rocks 
instead  of  upon  a  drift  gravel  \  the  consequence  being  that 
irapurities  filter  downward  and  remain  there.  And  if  the 
erectbn  of  houses  upon  gravelly  sites  in  towns  are  carefully 
watched,  it  will  be  found  that  very  often  the  surroundings  are 
eicavated  for  sand  and  shinglcj  which  are  carted  to  other  sites, 
tte  voids  being  filled  up  with  abominable  screenings  from  the 
nearest  dust-contractor's.  In  London  whole  streets  have 
sometimes  been  erected  upon  these  filthy  fever-beds  of  hard 
core.  Now  that  the  ground  air  has  been  examined  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  found,  even  in  a  fair  gravelly  soil,  to  range  from 
forty  to  eighty  volumes  per  thousand,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate  the  ujiwholesomeness  of  such  sites*  A  good  gravelly 
iubfioil  is  doubtless  preferable  to  a  clayey  one,  but  the  outcry 
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against  the  latter  is  often   senseless,  iDaamaeh  us  if  propj 

ErecautionB  are  taken  when  putting  in  the  foundations  of 
ouse-covered    superficies,   health    is   in    no    way  interfc] 
with.     With  a  clayey  soil,  toOj  it  is  [possible  to  remoie 
dramage  to  a  distance,  whilst  with  a  gravelly  soil  an  objectioi 
able  surface-drainage  sinking  therein  tends  to   putrefy 
Jtagnant  subsoil  water.   Even  when  a  stony  site  is  chosen  for 
country  house  a  certain  care  must  be  exerdsedt  for  I  have  Ui 
inipected  an  old  English  mansion  which  had  been  built  upon 
•oolitic  formation ^  and  I  found  that  the  sewage  from  the  C€8«[ 
ti^velled  by  way  of  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  some  2(>0  jarJs 
find  destroyed  two  out  of  tliree  wells.     Thus  the  dip  of  the 
must  occasionally  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  hi 
built  near  the  outcrop. 

It  ou^ht  to  be  supererogatory  to  speak  of  the  foolishnew 
erecting  nouses  on  too  low-lying  lands,  but  we  see  very  o^tm 
indeed  residences  built  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  subject  to 
floods,  and  as  the  river  rises  so  rises  the  s^ubsoil  water,  ahhou^h 
unseen,  around  them*      1  noticed  a  curious  instance  of  this  m 
flampsbirej  where  the  rise  in  the  river,  some  quarter  of  a  nula 
distant,  could  be  accurately  gauged  in  one  of  the  beer-cfflm. 
\^Tiat  might  have  resulted  had  not  the  cesspools  been  iii>p€r- 
viously  built  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess.     The  vallep  of 
tidal  rivers  should  therefore  seldom  be  chosen  for  redidences^ 
the  malarial  factors  ezist  there  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

Equally  should  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  waten 
avoided,  tor  during  the  summer,  when  rapid  cvaTK>ratiaii 
going  on^  the  neighbourhood  is  inimical  to  health*  Whei 
water  is  regularly  in  motion  and  the  residence  is  built 
twenty  feet  or  so  above  the  lake,  the  objection  ceaaet.  I  h^re 
examined  several  old  moat^  houses  which  are  still  oocuptei* 
and  could  never  hear  of  ague  or  any  other  intermittent  disordfT- 
It  is  when  a  site  is  at  one  time  under  water  and  at '  ^<  dried 

by  the  sun  that  disease  may  be  predicated.  And  u  •  surely  | 
will  excavations  in  organic  debris  give  rise  to  malaria  than  will 
ague  be  engendered  by  the  digging  up  of  such  soil,  and  aboaf* 
moss-grown  and  damp  gravel-paths  around  a  house  when  un- 
provided with  surface-d^ins.  Where,  unfortunately,  a  bousa 
ti>o  good  to  abandon  has  been  built  upon  marshy  ground  it 
be  wise  to  drain  the  subsoil  under  and  about  the  house,  and 
plant  the  surroundings  with  vegetation,  which  greedUy  abi 
moiBture.  In  England  and  in  Holland  the  eucalyptus 
helianthus  have  been  found  especially  useful  in  thii 
All  plants  and  flowers  possessing  green  leaves  and  aromsti 
odours  are  also  proved  to  yield  oaone  when  exposed  to  tliosun^ 
xays^  and  this  agent  is  malaria's  deadliest  foe. 
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fe  saotild  not  only  guard,  however,  again&t  building  sk 
Jijfflicile  upon  a  naturally  wet  soilj  but  by  the  adoption  of  a 
^mp~prm/  course  Bome  few  inches  above  the  ground  all  round 
tlie  house  guard  agaiiust  the  damp  wbich  clinabs  up  the  walk 
br  eapUIary  attraction.     There  is  also  the  drifting  wetj  m  well 
rising  wet*  to  counteract,  and  this  ig  best  secured  by 
..  ig  with  hollow  walls^     Imperviously  built  walls  are  sa 
fluuiy  mistakes,  for  then  the  vapour  given  off  inside  the  house 
^^odenses  on  the  walls  inside,  and  cannot  pass  through  the 
Biitural  pores  of  the  plaster  and  the  exterior  stone  or  brick*     In 
Eke  maoBer  washable  walHinings  and  waterproof  papers  are 
radically  objectionable,  and  the  sooner  we  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned   water-colour   disteraperlng   and   stencilUng   of  our 
iDterior  walls  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  community- 
Dampness  in  houses  very  frequently  results  from  an  ab- 
sence of  proper  area  walls,  the  wet  earth  being  banked  up 
against  the  outside.     This  evil  is  at  its  maxinium  when  base^ 
meets  exist,  or  when  the  ground  floor  is  nearly  level  'with  the 
surface-earth.     No  complete  cure  exists  for  this  misfortune  in 
the  way  of  damp-proof  washings— nothing  but  the  interposition 
of  a  proper  area  space*     In  a  similar  way  when  a  cellar  floor 
has  been  laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  the  stones  are  for  ever 
damp  and  the  resulting  chilliness  unbearable.     When  ^  motley ' 
likt  thk  has  been  the  wear,  the  only  cnre  is  concrete*     Houses, 
toujsre  occasionally  built  of  old  materials — sodden  bricks,  for  in- 
stance— and  for  the  most  part  these  are  used  up  in  the  interior 
partition  walls ;  nor  ie  this  alh  for  the  old  plaster  is  frequently 
worked  up  again  with  new,  in  order  to  facilitate  eetting*     This 
B  very  reprehensible,  and  the  practice  ought  to  be  to  subject 
die  old  bricks  to  a  thorough  re-burning.     The  indiscriminate 
re-iise  of  old  material  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  accounts 
fcr  a  great  portion  of  our  metropolitan  mortality- 
Much  has  necessarDy  been  said  of  late  years  conceiving 
dminage.     Our  forefathers  escaped  this  b^te  noir  for  the  most 
part,  because  the  population  was  then  sparse  and  they  did  not 
poesess  the  water-closet  system,  with  its  benefits  and  its  draw- 
tacks.     When  water  drainage  was  introduced  they  built  those 
huge  brick  drains  which  now  so  much  perplex  us^  and  the  coat 
of  the  removal   of  which   is   sometimes  equal  to  a  year*s  rent. 
1  Brick  drains  are  now  seldom  used,  or  should  seldom  be  sOj  for 
I  they  harbour  rats  i  and  I  have  knowu  these  animals  to  burrow 
ider  such  drains,  causing  them  to  sink  and  foim  cesspools* 
lia?e  never  yet  once  taken  up  these  barrel-drains  in  town  or 
I  country  without  observing  the  runs  of  these  vermin^  which  are 
the  pioneers  of  nearly  all  sewer-gai*  eruptions-     Even  with  the 
Jiew  earthenware  pipes,  however,  it  is  distressing  to  notice  what 
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mistakes  are  regularly  made.  Sometimes  they  are  badly 
jointed  and  the  sewage  oozes  out ;  or  they  are  laid  inside  the 
house  and  not  embodied  in  concrete,  and  a  breakage  entails  a  foul 
gatiiratioii  of  the  soil.  Frequently,  toOj  when  they  pass  through 
the  walls  without  a  relieving  arch,  a  settlement  cracks  them, 

f)ermittiiig  an  escape  of  effluvium ;  and  when  they  have  been 
aid  in  new-made  ground  the  ensuing  sinkage  opens  the  joint* 
with  dangerous  results.  They  are,  moreover,  frequently  put 
down  without  proper  faU,  in  which  case  they  fill  up ;  and  oftea 
no  access-pipe  has  been  provided  for  flushing  purposes.  The 
delivery,  too,  is  commonly  into  an  unventilated  pit  or  sewer, 
and  no  proper  disconnection  therefrom  provided.  These  and 
a  score  more  of  imperfections  in  the  way  of  drainage  are 
simply  so  many  sallyports  whence  issue  sewer-gases  to  storm 
our  dwellings. 

In  no  residence  nowadays  should  aught  beyond  the  closet 
soil  pass  direct  into  the  drains,  and  even  a  momentary  ex- 
posure of  the  foeces  shoidd  be  secured  where  at  all  possible. 
In  towns  and  in  most  country  houses  this  latter  precaurion  u 
inipossible ;  hence  safety  is  secured  by  carrying  up  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  soil-pipe  through  the  roof  sufficiently  high  to 
escape  any  dormer  windows.     When  a  little  fresh  air  can  be 
led  into  such  soil-pipe,  and  a  foul  air  withdrawing  cowl  fixed 
at  the  summit,  the  sew^er  gnses  are  invariably  drawn  up  aiad 
harmlessly  dispersed.      A  ventilation  of  the  D  trap  of  the 
closet  by  an  inch  pipe  or  so  is  useless,  and  moreover,  when 
lifting  up  the  handle  of  the  closet  apparatus,  the  gas  from  the 
8oil-pi]>e  will  sometimes  be  blown  into  the  house  by  a  down 
draught.     It  is  not  always  sale  either  to  carry  the  ventilating 
jvipe  from  the  drain  or  soil-pipe  too  close  to  the  chimneytops, 
for  the  downward  current  there  is  often  greater  than  the  as- 
cending current,  especially  when  the  flues  are  not  heated,  and 
T?ith  an  open  register  there  would  be  a  certain  influx  of  cold 
and  poisonous  air.     The  soil-pipes  must,  therefore,  he  venti- 
lated warily  and  not  haphazard  fashion  or  at  the  dictum  of 
the    nearest  plumber.       Some   schemes    exist    for   the    oooi- 
bustion  of  the  sewer-gas  by  the  kitchen  fires,  &c.,  but  if  any 
of  these  are  patronised  it  should  be  after  careful  consultatiao. 
The  sewer  gases  must,  however,  be  got  rid  of  somehow,  if 
allowed  to  form ;  for  if  not  removed  they  will  consume  the  D 
traps,  especially  where  no  water  lodges,  and  eat  the  soil  pipes  at 
places  where  holes  are  most  to  be  dreaded.      We  will  soon  be 
able  to  abolish  D  traps  altogether  and  their  concomitant  filth, 
hut  the  soil-pipes  we  shall  always  have  with  us,   and  they 
should  be  periodically  examined  and  tested   for  leaks   and 
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Opened  seam  J-  For  the  rest,  water-close  should  project  from 
ihe  tnaiQ  body  of  the  housej  and  should  also  as  much  a$  poB- 
fibte  be  built  over  each  other^  id  order  to  necessitate  but  oue 
*oil-pipe,  aud  a  single  entry  into  the  drain.  There  ishould  also 
be  an  anteroom  to  every  closet*  ancl  both  that  and  the  closet 
iluukl  be  ventilated  at  the  ceiling  line  to  the  outer  air  by 
iever^  air-bricks,  thus  ensuring  both  inlet  and  outlet  currents* 
Ti^ftterclosets  in  old  bouses  should  Eilwayg  be  looked  upon  ivith 
aiiapicion  and  wisely  overhauled.  Frequently  the  overflow  of 
tie  basin  will  be  found  to  lead  into  the  trap  below,  and  a 
sUgbt  but  ever-present  smell  arises ;  or  the  waste  from  the  safe 
uDder  the  apparatus  will  be  found  to  lead  into  the  D  trap  and 
soauetimes  even  into  the  soil-pipe.  The  strangest  complicationB 
tBrty  even  be  prognosticated,  for  I  have  kuoivn  a  rainwater 
iJowD-pipe  leacl  into  a  rainwater  tank  in  the  ground j  and  the 
top  of  a  soil-pipe  ventilated  into  such  down-pipe,  leading,  by 
this  highway,  the  sewer  gas  into  the  attics.  Rainwater  pipes 
'©uld  never  run  down  directly  into  the  drains,  for  if  a  bedi*oom 
fidow  be  near  the  rainwater  head  it  may  prove  a  source  of 
lyihogenic  polaoningi 

Culpable  to  a  degree  of  enormity  is  any  builder,  architect, 
.  m  engineer  who  leads  direct  into  the  drain  the  waste  of  any 
bth,  lavatory,  or  ordinary  sink.     When  the  waste  or  overflow 
of  a  bath  or  lavatory  runs  uninterruptedly  to  the  drain  the 
upward  passage  of  foul  air  m  a  certainty  which  no  helUtrap  or 
sy|>lioii-trap  will  avert.     The  paltry  hydraulic  seal  of  the  bell- 
trap  will  soon  be  forced  by  levitation,  and  the  syphon  h  often 
emptied  by  suctional   action,  especially  when  the   emptying 
waste  is  running  full  bore.     The  housemaid's  sink,  into  which 
the  chamber  wiL^tes  are  emptied,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  run 
direct  into  the  drain, if  the  conduit  be  ventilated  sod-pipe  fashioh 
joofward,  but  the  butler  and  footman's  sinks  and  that  of  the 
stflt-room  should  deliver  somewhere  in  the  air  over  an  ordinary 
water-trap,  kept  sealed  by  a  weeping  pipe  or  other  contrivance. 
The  kitchen  and  scullery  sinks  should  deliver  similarly^  but 
into  a  kind  of  trap  which  will  permit  of   the   coUection  of 
grease.     It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  only  through 
<5oiiiiection  beween  the  house-drain  and  the  house  should  be  at 
the  soil-pipe^  nor  should  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  trap  of  any 
sort  he  affixed  at  the  foot  of  such  soil-pipe.     What  is  wanted  is 
a  clear  run  for  the  gas  to  the  housetop,  and  a  ventUating  pipe 
at  the  end  of  every  ramification  of  the  drain,  an  arrangement 
pO!!i^ible  in  both  town  and  country  houses.     When  ventilating 
the  drains  of  a  house  situated  in  a  street  the  other  houses  of 
,  vhich  are  unventilated,  it  would  be  prudent  to  see  that  a  flap- 
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trap  exists  at  the  sewer  inlet  Each  house-drain  should  be 
separately  ventilated,  at  all  events  by  way  of  the  soiUpipe  ;  the 
sewers  may  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
the  toivDj  who  are  mindful,  or  who  are  fast  being  made  miiMlftil^ 
of  their  duties  in  this  respect.  As  a  genera!  rule,  be  it  said  with 
humiliation 5  the  atmosphere  in  the  sewers  is  far  purer  than  the 
air  of  the  houee-drainat 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  concerning  ceespooli,  for 
provided   they   are  situated   at   a   proper  diBtance   irom    the 
house,  rendered  impervious,  and  cut  oft"  from  the  houge  by  an 
opening  to  the  outer  air,  somewhere  iu  the  march  of  the  drain, 
all  will  go  welK     The  proper  place  for  a  cesspool  will  be  found 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  its  contents  will  he  utilised,  if  the 
garden  lies  at  a  lower  level  than  the  hotise,  and  the  best  kind  of 
disconnection  will  be  made  some  few  feet  from  the  cesspoo!, 
by  causing  the  effete  mattei^s  to  deli%^er  into  a  smaU  intercept- 
ing tank  covered  by   an  open  grating.     To  the  end  of  the 
house  drain  in  such  tank  may  be  affixed  a  Bap-trap,  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  flap  cut  away,  and  this  whilst  preventing 
a  return  of  foul  air  will  still  permit  the  drains  to  empty  freely. 
Such  a  precaution  will  not^  however,  enable  one  to  dispense 
with  a  ventilating  pipe  out  of  the  cessi>ool  proper,  and  a  pipe 
should  therefore   be  led  out  of  its  cover  to  some  convenient 
height.     If  the  cesspool  abuts   against  a  wall  a  flue  can   be 
built  on  such  walls,  or  a  pipe  may  be  made  to  rise  up  i^inst 
it,  or  a  hollow  flagstaff  can  be  raised  near  the  pit  with  jcsthetio 
results*     Should  the  cesspool  site  be  in  the  middle  of  a  field  or 
garden  an  open  grating  can  be  inserted  into  the  stone  cover 
or   brick   dome.      But    no    ventilation    at  the  overflow,  at 
the   cesspool   cover^   at  the   open  intercepting  tank,   or    at 
openings  in  the  line  of  the  drain  c^n  dispense  with  the  venti- 
latiou  of  the  soil-pipe  of  the  closets  and  with  the  diBoonnec- 
tion  of  the  sink  and  other  kindred  waste-pipea.     And  speaking 
still  of  cesspools,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  before  occupying 
an  old  house  to  search  for  the  *  dumb-wells  *  in  the  basement 
and  close  surroundings  of  the  house;   for  they  will  be  found 
in  all  manner  of  places,  and  if  not  removed,  and  that  properly, 
tl»ey  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves,  to  the  disgust  and 
to  the  danger  of  too  trustful  inmates*  sometimes  with  far  more 
lerious  results  than  merely  the  usual  intestinal  catarrh  which 
accompanies  the  use  of  common  uecessarifta. 

A  great  deal  might  be  usefully  said  concerning  the  dust^ 
bin,  or  what  I  will  call  the  dry  eesspml  nuisance.  These  are 
generally  boxed  up  in  close  areas  to  await  the  dustman's  leisure. 
But  as  enteric  fever  is  found  associated  with  a  polluted  mr 
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as  well  as  a  polluted  itjaier  these  places  should  be  einptied  far 
more  frequently ;  and  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  far  movable 
bins  to  each  house,  one  for  the  reception  of  ashes  and  house 
sweeping^,  and  another  for  vegetable  and  kitchen  refuse.  This 
wouid  not  only  save  the  parish  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  sifting 
at  the  dust-wharfs,  but  would  prevent  an  incipient  putrefaction 
in  the  dust-bin  itself*  We  cannot  be  too  careful  with  these  re- 
ceptacles— especially  where  children  are  allowed  to  run  about — 
for  infection  takes  place  through  respired  air  as  well  as  by  in- 
oculation^ and  many  cases  of  fever  have  been  satisfactory  v  traced 
to  these  heterogeneous  collections  at  the  back  doors  and  front 
areas.  Disinfection  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anything  can  purify  the  air  or  render  the  infecting  agents 
which  the  air  contains  inert — whether,  in  fact^  the  changed 
atmosphere  which  is  found  necessary  to  destroy  contagion  is 
ia|iftble  of  supporting  human  life.  Even  the  dust  found  inside 
Musee  is  sometimes  charged  mth  matters  which  become  mis- 
ebievous  when  putrescent*  We  should  therefore  get  rid  of  aU 
dust,  the  innocence  of  which  it  ia  impossible  to  test :  cleanse  it 
from  our  floors,  shelves,  and  cupboard-tops — which  latter,  by  the- 
way,  should  always  run  up  to  the  ceiling  line — and  not  merely 
dr^-dust  it  either,  which  is  simply  moving  it  on  to  another  lodg- 
ment, but  wipe  it  up  with  wet  cloths.  House  dust  ia  some- 
times  rendered  poisonous  by  the  flu  if  given  oflTfrom  wall-paperB 
— STB^ate  of  copper  from  green  flock-jjapers  and  arsenical 
mordants  from  the  red  and  other  papers  imported  from  France, 
and  now  too  common  in  upper  class  houses*  Some  papers  con- 
tain as  much  as  58  per  cent-  of  white  arseniCj  and  when  this 
dust  is  mixed  with  decomposed  paste,  the  result*  according  to^ 
Ihr»  Hodges,  is  the  fearfully  poisonous  arseniuretted  hydrogen^ 
The  absolute  purity  of  the  water  supply  is  ako  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  the  intermittent  system  of  supply,. 
and  when  the  water  is  shut  off,  the  place  of  the  water  is 
occupied  by  air,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  foul  air  being 
passed  into  the  mains.  When  service-pipes  pass  directly  from 
the  main  into  closet-pans — by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  in  London  mansions  in  area  closets — and  when  the  taps  are 
turned  on  and  no  water  forthcomings  the  valves  are  sometimes 
left  open,  awaiting  the  flushing  supply,  in  which  case  the  msb 
of  foul  air  from  untrapped  or  badly  trapped  pans  is  sure  to 
find  its  way  into  the  mains.  Diseased  evacuations  have  often 
been  sucked  into  the  pipes  in  this  manner  with  frightful  re- 
suite.  The  mains^  too,  sometimes  rnn  alongside  leaky  drains, 
and  ibe  water  is  frequently  fouled  in  this  manner.    There  can  be 
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jio  doubt  that  the  sooner  the  constant  service  is  generttly 
applied  the  better^  for  we  shall  then  draw  water  as  pure  u 
(mm  the  mains  themselves.  The  only  inconvenience wanU  b 
should  a  main  burst,  and  when  the  supply  was  cut  off  during 
repairs,  in  which  case  the  absence  of  cisterns  would  be  re- 
gretted.  To  cistern  supplies,  however,  many  kinds  of  disease 
are  fairly  traceable.  Freqaently  they  are  made  of  lead,  wica 
nojdous  salts  of  lead  abound  with  very  serious  resultfl 

coneumer.     Even  when  the  cistern  is  built  of  slate, 

is  preferable  to  galvanised  iron — although  the  new  3fan- 
Chester  glased  earthenware  cisterns  are  better  even  tliaa 
either — the  diioking  water  cbtems  are  rarely  cleaned  out^ 
and  are  not  infrequently  found  fixed  over  the  dust-bin  in  the 
area  or  in  the  coal  cellars.  It  is  then  a  mercy  to  the  inmitm 
when  the  ballcocks  are  out  of  order  and  the  Boater  wasted,  as 
the  supply  is  thus  kept  moderately  pure-  Nowadays,  when 
the  water  companies  have  been  high-handedly  allowed  to  in- 
troduce the  water-waste  preventers,  it  becomes  more  than  evrr 
incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  our  cistern  supplies  uncontaminritmL 
The  parsimony  of  the  water  companies  has  at  all  ev' 
one  good  thing,  in  compeUing  householders  to  abolish  j^ 

wastes  in  new  eisterugi^  and  to  aflSx  mere  warning  pipes  carntd 
simply  through  the  wall,  and  which  are  in  no  way  connecud 
witli  the  drains. 

Given  a  house  built  before  the  introduction  of  this  methi  il 
of    overflow,   and   it   will   almost   invariably    be    found  ^h\* 
the  cistern  waste-pipes  join  into  the  soil-pipea  or  run  dii 
down  into  the  drains.     Cisterns  should  also  be  apportioiiL.  ... 
si^e  to  the  wants  of  the  hoiisehold^  or  the  supply  will  seldom  be 
completely  renewed ;  and  they  should  be  cleaned  out  Quarterly. 
whenever,  for  instance,  the  water-rate  is  presented.     Separate 
cisterns  should  always  be  provided  for  culinary  and  drmidii^ 
water  purposes^  and  one  such  cistern  should  be  placed  at  tlw 
highest  level  with  pipes  laid  to  the  hoosemaid's  sink ;  for  it  im 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  pure  water  laid  on  to  the  bafie— 
ment  only,  and  the  nursery  upstairs  supplied  from  a  cisienm 
which  in  the  worst  fashion  supplies  a  water-closet,  and  wIucIb. 
cistern  is  situated  one,  at  first,  hardly  knows  where*     In  suclm 
cases  the  drinking  water  carafes  of  the  bedroom  are  aImo»^ 
always  regularly  supplied  from  this  source  by  careless  meniila— 

No  amount  of  filtering  will  render  water  pure  which  is  iia— * 
pregnated  with  foul  gases.  Filters  can  be  made  mth.  M 
vdthout  doubt  in  the  removal  of  objectionable  matters;  stiU- 
ihey  are  not  immaculatei  for  the  other  day  I  had  an  analra^* 
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made  of  sonie  water  which  had  been  drawn  from  a  filter-fitted- 
tjp  cistern  in  a  noblemar's  country  house ,  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  filter,  which  was  too  small  for  its  work,  actually  fouled 
the  water.  Filters  should  be  provided  in  duplicatej  so  as  to  be 
used  intermittently  J  and  time  afforded  for  them  to  purify  them- 
selves by  oxidation. 

It  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  where  well-waters  afe  in 
use  to  have  such  water  frequently  analysed,  for  no  care  during 

ection  can  possibly  reveal  the  many  chance  agents  of  nn- 

^ground  pollution.  And  it  has  been  incontestably  proved 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  well-waters,  even  in  the  open 
country  J  are  unfit  for  potable  uses. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  say  that  because,  to-day^  no  apparent  source 
of  contamination  exists,  that  a  well-yield  is  consequently  purct 
I  had  occasion  during  the  la^st  month  to  suspect  a  well-water 
(from  its  too  sparkling  character)  which  supplied  several  fami- 
lies and  a  large  private  dairy,  and  Professor  WanMjTi's  report 
to  me  upon  it  was  that  it  was  absolutely  poisonous.  This  was 
considered  strange,  as  no  objectionable  surroundings  were 
visible  or  had  existed  ivithin  the  memory  of  the  residents ;  but 
a  searching  inquiry  revealed  that  a  farm  steading^ — and  we 
Imow  w^hat  these  used  to  be — formerly  stood  there,  and  that 
the  subsoil  was  full  of  impurities.  In  such  cases  the  only  cure 
is  to  sink  a  new  well  in  some  better  district.  And  even  when 
a  favourable  water  has  been  discovered  w^  should  take  care  that 
the  suction-pipe,  which  frequently  dips  nearly  to  the  well- 
bottjom,  is  composed  of  something  else  than  lead.  The  use  of 
leaden  cisterns  and  lead  pipes,  with  their  solder  joints,  are 
to  be  especially  condemned* 

There  are  many  other  evil-engendering  peculiarities  in 
eome  water  supplies.  Sometimes  the  hot-water  cisterns  in  old 
houses  are  found  to  be  composed  of  lead,  and  frequently  the 
rust  from  the  iron  mains  enters  the  leaden  service  pipes  and 
eistems^  and  a  galvanic  and  lead-particle  liberating  action 
ensues.  The  hot-water  cisterns  of  iron  are  not  above  sus- 
picion either,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are  difficult  to  clean 
out,  I  make  it  a  rule,  wherever  allowed^  to  discard  this  old- 
fashioned  system  altogether,  with  its  liability  to  explosions, 
and  to  substitute  downstairs  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  a  cylin- 
der with  its  sluicecock  and  facility  of  cleansing*  In  the  very 
strangest  places  may  the  defilement  of  the  water  supply  be 
looked  for.  Not  long  ago  the  hot  water  drawn  from  a  kitchen 
boiler  was  found  to  stink,  and  when  the  cover  of  the  small  iron 
supply-cistern  in  the  cupboard  comer  waa  lifted  off!  found  the 
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water  thickened  to  the  eonsigtency  of  porridge  br  f* 
like  shells   of    black-beetles.      My  friend  Br*  Du  . 
lately  rej>orted  a  similar  m^currcticG,     We  need  not  *>to|i  to 
notice  the  danger  of  drinking  rain-water,  for  its  use  is  <x>0. 
fined  to  very  few  places*     If  collected  frona  leaden  flats  or  lead 
Hpped  and  valley  ed  roofs  it  n^^uld  be  wisest  to  diacnrd  it. 
And   where  most  unfortunately   the  use  of  it   must  obtain, 
from  lack  of  a  supply  of  spring  or  river  water,  it  m  nteei- 
sarv  to  make  sure  that  tlie  tanks  are  tree  from  decayed  leavi 
dead  mice  and  ratSj  and  the   bloated   remains  of  the  on]( 
Batrachia,     Kain-water  should  invariably  be  filtered  before 
enters  into  the  tank, 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  gat*  supply,  afid 
will  make  bold  to  say  that  if  the  7,000  and  odd  bouses  wl 
IV ere  added  to  London  during  1874  were  carefully  tested, 
a  tithe,  if  indeed  a  dozen,  would  prove  absolutely  free 
escapes  of  carburetted  hydrogen.     I  tested  one  house  a  f< 
da}i3  ago  and  found  five  very  serious  leaks  in  the  walla  and  pi 
tition^  alone,  where  in  fact  tlie  pipes  had  been  hidden  over 
plaster,  and  where  no  gasfitter  would  have  dreamed  of  seari 
ing*     And  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  families  w 
have  been  suffering  for  months  from  this  slow  poisoning.     Oi 
part  of  coal-gas  to  eleven  of  air  constitutes  an  explosive  mi 
ture,  but  an  atmuspbere  containing  one-fifteenth  of  gas 
cause  the  death  of  a  rabbit  In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  aloDj^ 
cx|iosure  would   prove    fatal  to  human  life  by  bringing  on 
coagulation  of  the  blood  or  congestion  of  the  brain«     Htmi* 
hers  of  persons  do  die  annually  amongst  us  from  this  cattse. 
I  w^ould  therefore  say  to  those  who  use  gas,  test  your  gsspipe^ 
in  the  only  safe  way,  which  is  by  stopping  up  all  burners  but 
one,  and  fixing  upon  that  a  mercury  gauge  connected  with  &. 
forcepump,  nor  resting   satisfied  that  all   is  sound  until   t^fl 
gauge  no  longer  shows  signs  of  sinking  when  the  pumpii^ 
ceases.     It  is  the  only  known  mode  for  thoroughly  proving  the 
gas  service,  and  it  is  a  crying  scandal  with  us  that  any  uno 
tificated  person  can  set  up  business  ai^  a  gasfitterj  and  that 
one    out  of   every    hundred    gasfitters    in    Great    Britain    is 
acquainted  with  any  scientific  method  of  testing  gaspipes,  li 
down  under  floors  or  spiked  up  against  walk. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  very  mindful  that  no  paper  upon  A 
in  house  sanitation  can  be  e%'en  approximately  complete  wii 
out  treating  of  the  general  arrangements  and  aspects  o( 
various  rooms,  and  without  entering  upon  the  twin-bom  qu< 
tion  of  how  best  to  wann  and  ventilate  a  residence.      But 
these  subjects  would  require  a  lengthy  paper  to  themselves^  and 
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I  mil  therefore  relegate  them  to  tbe  future,  or  leave  tliem  to 
be  treated  by  more  worthy  hands. 

Mr,  H.  H,  Collin*^  also  read  a  Paper  iu  the  question.^ — Mr- 
Collins  contended  that  the  subject  of  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor  had  fully  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
the  thinking  public,  and  that  those  ^  who  could  not  help  them- 
eelves '  were  rather  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society 
than  the  lower  \  uone  were  more  powerlessj  and  f^'w  more 
helple^.  That  in  all  modern  buildings  erected  for  the  poor, 
the  assistance  of  the  best  professional  ability  had  been  con- 
sulted, their  accommodation  had  been  care  fully  planned,  and 
theii'  sanitation  studiously  arranged,  with  so  great  a  success,  that 
whilst  the  average  mortality  of  the  metropolis  was  24  per  thou- 
sand, that  of  the  poor  residing  in  these  dwellings  was  only  14  per 
thousand.  He  stated  that  the  pretentious  houses  of  the '  well-to- 
do  *  contained  more  unknown  and  concealed  immundicities  than 
the  unobtrusive  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  he  attributed 
principally  to  the  method  of  letting  land,  by  which  the  honesty 
and  interest  of  all  concerned  were  opposed  to  each  othen  He 
ehowed  that  the  architect  or  engineer  had  no  control  or  super- 
viijion,  and  that  if  consulted  at  all,  it  was  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  the  market  value  of  the  property ;  with  its  defects 
of  plan  or  want  of  sanitary  arrangements  he  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do-  He  showed,  that  whilst  legislative  enactments 
were  good  in  theory^  in  practice  they  were  inoperative  and 
powerlessj  and  that  London  and  its  suburbs  were  infinitely 
wor^e  provided  for  than  many  second-rate  provincial  towns. 
He  passed  a  well-earned  encomium  on  Mr.  Arntz,  tlie  Surveyor 
of  the  Board  of  Works  for  ^Vestmioster,  who  had  laid  down 
an  admirable  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  drainage  of  the 
houses  in  his  district,  and  to  prevent  any  excuse  for  non- 
compliance therewith.  With  respect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Actj  he  |>ointed  out  that  it  was  passed  more  for  the 
prevention  of  accident  by  fire  than  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
Duildings  themselves.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Act  was,  as  a 
rule,  limited  in  its  application  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and 
seldom  to  those  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  this 
respect,  a  poor  man's  dwelling  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
rich  man's ;  inspection  would  be  resented  as  an  interference  by 
the  wealthy,  but  would  in  reality  be  a  safeguard  and  a  blessing 
to  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  sanitary  defects  which  exist  in  most  of  our  London 
structures.     As  a  remedy   for   the    defects   which    he    had 
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enumerated,  he  suggested — First  That  additional  compuhory 
and  not  permissive  sanitary  enactments  were  necessary.    That 
the  Building  Act  required  revision,  so  as  to  confer  greater 
authority  on,  and  larger  power  to,  the  district  surveyor,  and 
that  local  authorities  should  be  made  amenable  to  a  Central 
Board  to  carry  out  with  strictness  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.     Secondly.  That  the  clauses  of  the  present  Acta 
should  be  carefully  utilised,  and  not  rendered  imperative  by 
the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  their  obligations  are  con- 
strued, amounting  to   avoidance  thereof.      Thirdly.  That  it 
should  be  imperative  upon  vestries  or  local   authorities  that 
they  should  appoint  well  qualified  and  well  paid  officers  to 
interpret  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  relating  to  the  health 
of  the  people,  men  whose  professional  attainments,  scientific 
knowledge,  and  social  position   shall  command   respect  and 
ensure  obedience.     The  best  prevention,  however,  he  con- 
tended, would  be  by  educating  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  danger  and  iterance.     He  said  that  by  attention  to  the 
following  suggestions  the  lives  of  both  old  and  new  houses, 
together  with  their  inmates,  may  be  prolonged  and  preserved. 
That  all  subsoils  should  be  drained,  proper  thickness  of  con- 
crete should  be  applied  to  foundations.     Damp  proof  courses 
should  be  inserted  over  footings :  earth  should  be  kept  back 
from  walls  by  dry  areas.     External  walls  should  be  built  with 
good  well  hard-burnt  stock  brickwork,  never  less  than  14  inches 
thick.     Internal  divisions  should  be  of  brick,  in  cement.    It 
is  essential  that  the  mortar  or  cement  should  be  of  good  quality. 
All  basement  floors  should  have  a  concrete  or  cement  bottom, 
with  air  flowing  over  the  same,  and  the  boarding  thereof  should 
be  tongued.     Ample  areas  back  and  front  should  be  insisted 
on,  the  fence  walls  of  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  more 
than   seven  feet  in  height;   main  drains   should   be   carried 
through  the   backyards;    and   to   prevent    inconvenience  to 
adjoining  sewera  from  any  obstructions,  they  should  be  laid  in 
subways,  or  that  the  sewer  inspector  could  gain  ready  access 
thereto  without  entering  any  of  the  premises.     No  basement 
should  be  allowed  to  be  constructed  at  such  a  level  as  will  not 
permit  of  the  pipes  having  good  steep  gradients.     Pipes  should 
be  of  glazed  earthenware,  with  joints  made  in  Portland  cement, 
resting  on  solid  foundations ;  connections  with  sewers  should 
be  direct,  without  intervention  of  syphons  or  other  traps.     All 
drains  should  be  ventilated  by  lead  ventilating  pipes  carried  up 
beyond  ridges  of  roofs.     Special  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  direct  connection  from  the  house  with  the  sewers ;  all 
«ihks  should  be  placed  next  external  walls  having  windows 
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over  the  same,  and  removed  from  the  InBuence  of  the  fire 
grates ;  all  iva&te  pipes  should  discharge  exteriorly  over  and 
nai  ioto  trapped  cesspits*  These  require  care  in  their  con- 
struction. Syphon  traps  and  bell  traps  are  to  be  avoided, 
whenever  possible ;  they  often  cause  the  very  injury  they  are 
intended  to  prevent-  The  scullery  sink  should  have  a  special 
fat  trap  provided  ^  or  one  of  *  Fie  Id's  patent  self-acting  flush 
traps*'  The  basement  cistemage  should  be  placed  in  convenient 
and  accessible  positions,  protected  from  dirt,  and  guarded  from 
the  effects  of  alternations  of  temperature.  They  should  be 
glate  or  galvanised  iron^  and  never  of  lead  or  zinc.     They 

•  should  be  filled  with  overflows  discharging  over  the  sink  or  over 
trapped  cesses  as  just  mentioned.  They  should  be  supplied 
with  stout  lead  encased  block  tin  pipe ;  the  services  therefrom 

■  for  all  drinking  purposes  should  be  of  the  same  description,  and 
ghould  be  attached  to  an  ascending  Alter,  so  that  the  water  may 
he  delivered  free  from  lead  or  organic  impuiities.  Lead- 
poisoning  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
sen'ants'  water-closets,  of  Avhich  there  should  always  be  two, 
for  the  accommodation  of  each  sex,  should  be  placed  in  an 
open  well- lighted  and  well- ventilated  position ;  it  is  a  false 
idea  of  decency  which  dictates  locating  them  in  out-of-the-way 
positions.     The  cisterns  should  be  distinct  in  position  and 

I     supply,  from  the  store  of  drinking  water  cistern^  the  wastes 
thereof  should  turn  out  over  cesspits,  and  the  closets  should  be 
good   earthenware   and   copper,   having   flushing    run^j  with 
^    syphon  traps  and  pull-down  chain.     Cupboards  under  stairs, 
H    under  sinks,  under  dressers,  or  *  out-of-the-way'  places  should  be 
^Mm|ded,and  when  fitted  up  should  always  hew  ell  ventilated*  All 
^^HHl%es  should  be  well   lighted   and  ventilated.     Borrowed 
lights  are   better  than  not  having  any  other.     Every  room 
ihould  be  furnished  with  a  fire-place.     Ventilators  over  doors 
and  windows  should  be  freely  disposed.     It  wlLI  conduce  ta 

I  the  health  of  the  house,  without  adding  one  shilling  to  its  cost, 
to  build  next  the  kitchen  flue  a  separate  ventilating  flue,  and 
to  conduct  the  products  of  combustion  from  gas  and  other 
impure  or  soiled  air,  &c.,  into  the  same,  from  ventilatora  placed 
in  the  centre  of  or  close  to  the  ceilings,  as  may  be  found  most 
convenient.  The  staircases  should  be  made  the  main  ventilator 
of  the  house,  and  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  preserve  the  air 
surrounding  the  same  uncontaminated,  pure,  and  undefiled* 
It  will  be  better  to  light  and  ventilate  them  Irom  the  top.  An 
invisible  gauze  net  may  be  placed  under  it,  which  can  periodi- 
caUy  be  easily  removed  and  cleansed,  or  to  furnish  it  with  a 
movable  inner  ornamental  flat  light.     The  water-closets,  both 
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on  the  ground  of  sanitary  consideration  and  constmctional 
economy^  should  be  placed  over  each  other^  out  of  the  house, 
and  separated  therefrom  by  necks  or  lobbies,  lighted  and 
ventilated  each  side  by  windows  extending  to  the  ceiliogs. 
These  passages  should  be  enclosed  by  glass  screens,  and  may 
be  made  very  ornamental  features  ;  these  lobbies  can  be  fitted 
up  with  closets  or  as  ferneries,  or  to  suit  the  exigencies  or 
taste  of  the  occupants.  The  water-closets  should  be  of  valve 
construction ;  the  soil  pipes  should  be  of  block  tin  cased  pipes, 
and  should  be  ventilated  by  being  carried  up  well  over  roofs, 
and  left  witli  hoods  or  cowls  open  to  the  atmosphere.  If  safes 
are  introduced  under  the  same,  the  overflow  therefrom  should 
be  carried  through  the  walls,  and  furnished  at  feet  with  ground 
brass  flaps  to  prevent  any  back  draught.  The  water-closet  fittiDgs 
should  be  constructed  to  remove,  the  risers  being  hung  as 
doors,  so  as  to  admit  of  ready  inspection  and  cleansiDg. 
There  should  be  an  air  grating  fixed  between  the  seat  ana 
floor  to  prevent  impure  air  lodging  there.  All  closets  should 
have  indiarubber  bands  between  seats  and  basins,  to  prevent 
draught  penetrating,  a  source  of  danger  productive  of  illness. 
Pan  closets  should  never  be  used.  The  apartment  in  which 
the  water-closet  apparatus  is  placed  should  be  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  top  and  bottom;  separate  cistern  should  be 
provided  to  supply  the  closets,  which  should  have  waste  pipes 
discharging  into  the  open  air.  Baths  must  be  carefully  dis- 
connected from  drainage ;  all  waste  therefrom  should  be  carried 
through  the  external  wall  of  house  and  should  turn  over  and 
into  rain-water  heads.  The  pipe  should  be  continued  to  area, 
where  it  should  discharge  over  trap  cesspits.  *  Mansard,'  or 
sloping  roofs,  should  be  avoided  as  being  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  domestics,  whose  sleei)ing  apartments  they  are  generally 
appropriated  to ;  they  are  unhealthy,  hot  in  summer,  and  pre- 
judicially cold  in  winter.  Gutters  taken  through  roofs,  and 
known  as  trough  gutters,  should  never  be  permitted ;  they 
congregate  putrescent  filth.  Mr.  Collins  concluded  by  some 
interesting  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  paper. 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (London)  said  both  papers 
contained  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  information,  and  it  was  perleclly 
well  known  that  tlie  defective  sanitary  construction  of  our  houses  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  suffering.  A  very  important  matter,  and  one  to  which 
attention  was  not  sufficiently  drawn,  was  the  effect  oif  subsoil  gases  on 
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au^  dwellings-  Unless  these  gaBes  cowJcl  be  kept  out  of  the 
was  itnposiible  that  any  j»art  of  the  house  could  be  ptir«- 
[ght  Jay  down  the  rule,  that  ns  the  air  in  the  basement 
was  so  would  the  air  in  the  house  be*  He  went  entirely  with  Jlr, 
CoUiEis  in  diinkiiig  that  the  Building  Acts  should  be  amended.  At 
present  they  were  conHued  to  strength  of  structure  and  protection  from 
fire,  but  protection  of  life  was  ciurely  as  important  a  matter  for  theie 
Acts  to  deal  with.  He  thought  a  limited  number  of  rule5  might  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  architects,  but  tlieu  came  the  diiBcuIty  of 
luLFiDg  tiium  carried  iato  effect.  To  insure  this  the  survey ors  of  the 
'Piriotia  diatricts  shoidd  he  entirely  dc*voted  to  their  duties,  and  he 
adequately  paid  by  ialariei  and  not  by  fees.  Until  that  was  done  they 
would  never  get  the  claus  of  men  neces?^ary  to  carry  out  the  work.  He 
wotild  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  Building  Acts  should  be  applied 
to  erciy  bouse  in  tlie  country,  so  that  no  dwelling  would  be  allowed  to 
be  inhabited  until  tlie  owner  had  obtained  a  certificate  that  it  posaes^ 
the  proper  sanitary  qua liti cations. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Bp  Taaffk  (Medical  Officer  for  Brighton)  said  immediately 
on  his  appointment  to  hia  present  position  he  made  in.juiries,  and  found 
that  the  authorities  had  not  been  idle  with  regard  U*  the  inspection  of 
the  poorer  districts  of  the  town,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  best  paria 
were  supposed  to  be  beyond  suspicion.  He,  however,  instituted  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  latter,  and  found  their  state  pretty  much  the  same 
"^  ,lhat  described  by  Mr*  Collins.     The  builders  were  chiefly  to  blame 

the  present  state  of  things.  He  had  auppiied  a  few  hints  to  a 
gentleman  aboi^t  to  build,  hut  on  his  flEubmitting  them  to  his  builder  be 
was  told  that  they  were  all  a  parcel  of  new-fangled  idt  as  and  not  at  all 
required.  Somt?  o£  the  best  houses  appeared  to  be  constructed  with  iv 
view  ta  making  them  ventilators  of  the  drains  of  the  town.  He  liad 
attended  caries  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  patient  had  been  brought 
home  from  a  distance,  and  in  that  home  he  could  distinctly  recngnise 
the  smell  of  the  drain*  Let  them  fancy  a  person  suifering  Irom  typhoid 
ferer  and  finding  in  his  own  home  not  only  that  which  increaaed  the 
severitjof  the  disease  but  \\hich  created  it.  He  had  communicated 
die  result  of  hi*  inspection  to  the  owners,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  had  willingly  followed  out  the 
diree^ons  given  to  them.  He  had  fotmd  that  great  mischief  resulted 
^om  ntAck  pipes,  which  in  many  instances  communicated  ivith  the 
drains,  and  as  they  fretjuently  opened*  near  mndows  they  tbu«  allowed 
the  no^ous  gases  to  enter  the  house^ 

Mr.  JoBK  TowLE  (Oxford)  consideied  it  was  easy  to  explain  why 
the  houses  in  the  upper  part  o£  a  town  wore,  under  our  present 
aanitary  system,  less  healtliy  than  ti\Q  lower  pari,  for  the  noxious 
gases  trom  the  sewers  ascended  to  the  higher  parts!  of  the  town  and 
produced  outbursts  of  epidemic  disease.  So  long  as  the  present 
^Btera  of  drainage  continued  that  result  could  not  be  avoided;  the 
frightful  main  sew  or  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils ;  and  no  system 
oi  trapping  would  do  away  with  it*  The  only  plan  was  to  introduce 
-A  ffffftem  in  which  th^e  should  be  no  ga.^es ;  clear  the  to^ms  every 
twenty-four  hoursi  into  one  huge  cistern,  into  which  let  idl  your  jape 
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drains  flow,  and  let  them  have  as  few  connections  with  each  other  as- 
possible.  The  sewage  could  then  after  filtration  be  distributed  over 
the  country  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  soil,  doubling 
its  productive  power,  and  ridding  the  country  of  a  vast  amount  oT 
disease. 

Dr.  W.  Hardwicke  (London)  cordially  endorsed  all  that  had  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  dangers  arising  from  subsoil  gases,  and  called 
attention  to  the  mischief  arising  from  a  practice   common   amongit 
builders  of  taking  out  the  gravel  and  sand  from  the  foundationa  oT 
houses  previous  to  commencing  to  build,  and  substituting  instead  any 
rubbish  which  might  be  convenient.      He  thought  the  practice  would 
be  likely  to  materially  affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  means  of  preventing  this  as  well  as  other  evils  weie 
not  sufficient.     In  all  future  preventive  measures  it  would  be  fi>und 
necessary  to  improve  the  mode  of  testing  gases,  and  it  was  surpTisii^ 
when  they  considered  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  water,  and  the  means 
they  had  of  ascertaining  its  purity,  that  no  exact  method  was  in  use  for 
ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  air,  which  we  were  drinking  at  the  rate 
of  four  cubic  inches  per  minute.     The  impurities  of  water  were  chiefiy 
absorbed  from  the  air,  and  it  had  always  struck  him  that  this  was  a  moit 
important  question  in  considering  how  to  check  epidemic  diseases.    He 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  show,  in  two  or  three  days,  that  it  wis 
an  easy  and  simple  matter  to  test  the  air  for  carbonic  acid  and  oiguie 
impurities.     They  knew  that  in  testing  water  the  process  called  Nede* 
rising  was  in  use,  and  it  was  really  not  difficult  to  obtain  an  air  tot 
It  was  a  subject  which  should  be  brought  under  the  special  atteatioa 
of  officers  of  health,  that  they  might  report  as  to  the  exact  oonditioii 
of  air  which  might  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  healthy,  so  that  fiictt 
would  be  obtained  before  pressing  the  local  authorities  to  stir.     As  to 
the  Building  Act,  he  had  always  held  the  opinion  that  each  health  officer 
should  have  a  sanitary  inspector  under  him,  and  should  know  the  condi- 
tion of  every  dwelling  in  his  district.    He  had  an  inspector  so  occupied 
with  the  best  results,  for  they  compelled  the  improvement  of  a  number  ol 
dwellings,  and  this  turned  out  a  real  pecuniary  gain  to  the  owners,  for 
it  was  soon  found  that  a  great  demand  was  setting  in  for  the  houses  and 
better  tenants  were  secured,  which  meant  more  regular  payment  of 
rents.  The  sanitary  inspector  ought  to  have  the  duty  of  inspecting  water- 
closets,  &c.,  and  the  inspection  should  not  be  confined  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  lower  classes.     In  those  of  the  upper  classes  the  dwellings  of  the 
servants  were  generally  in  dark  passages,  in  the  most  neglected  portions 
of  the  house,  and  as  ladies  did  not  nowadays  look  after  their  cooks 
there  was  very  much  neglect  in  the  kitchen.      As  one  who  had  taken 
part  in  urging  the  passing  of  a  new  Building  Act  he  was  not  sorry  that 
the  bill  had  not  passed,  as  he  thought  the  Government  would  now 
bring  in  one  applying  to  the  whole  country.  J 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  (London)  wished  to  bring  the  meeting 
back  to  the  question  before  them,  which  was,  to  what  causes  are  to  be 
attributed  the  ill-construction  and  want  of  sanitary  provision  which 
exist  in  the  dwellings  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  He  believed 
the  real  answer  to  this  question  was  in  one  word  *  ignorance,'  and  whea 
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they  were  asked  what  measure  should  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  same^ 

lie  aaawerecj^  remove  tbnt  ignoraace-     We  know  that  Tery  sensible 

iaidie^  withiu  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  pooh-poohed  all  notion  of 

tlie  efvOs  of  defective  ganitary  arrttitgementa«  and  be  liimself  knew  a 

UniTersity  man  and  a  lawyer  who  declared  bis  belief  that  bad  air  never 

kiUed  any  one*     It  was  very  much  diae  to  the  lamentable  illnesa  of  the 

Pfince  oi  Wale^  that  people's  eyes  had  been  opened  to  this  queFtioa- 

Much  of  wliat  J^Ir.  Collins  Lad  said  had  been  repeatedly  mild  for  the  last 

twifQty-five  years.  U[jon  the  question  of  back- drainage,  a  fight  waa  going  on 

It  the  preseni  moment  between  the  Vestry  of  Wandsworth  and  the  occu- 

piera  of  tbe  Simfleabnry  divellinga.    The  former  insisted  that  the  draias 

fibould  go  under  the  houses,  and  the  latter  replied  it  should  not  be  done 

except  over  their  bodies,  and  they  had  so  far  been  successTut  in  their 

resistance*     He  thought  the  suggeatioii  of  a  subway  for  drains  a  very 

eicceUent  one.     It  should  be  understood  that  120,000  persona  died 

MintiaJly  from  preventable  disease^  and  the  number  couM  be  reduced  to 

HI  enormous  extent  by  proper  s^^mitary  arrangements.     To  accomplish 

tbisthej  must  first  remove  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  on  the  subject^ 

tlien  give  greater  legislative  powers  to  the  local  authorities,  including  a 

proTiaioii  that  no  house  t^hould  be  occupied  without  a  certificate  that  it 

W4d  Et  for  habitation* 

Mr.  EnwiN  ChaowicKj  C,B.  (London)  said: — ^With  proper  appll- 
aiices^  instead  of  it.^  taking  twenty -four  houtiS  to  remove  refuse,  it  could 
k  removed  in  twenty  minutes*     It  was   important  that  the  principle 
should  be  thoroughly  accepted,  tliat  wherever  tliere  was  a  smell  of  de- 
composing matter,  bad  engineering  or  architectural  constiucliou  should 
bear  the  bbme*     BeiVu-e  anything  could  be  accomphslied   the  public 
laiiat  be  educated  m  uanitiiry  science,  aod  one  of  the  first  things  sliouid 
lie  to  have  an  examination  in  primary  sanitary  science.     He  had  heard 
da  lady  who  had  lately  been  made  ill  hy  the  opening  of  a  sewer  neat 
the  Bedford  HoteL     Thi^  neglect  was  not  confined  to  private  dwell- 
it]§3,  but  extended  even  to  the  large  Government  establiahments*     The 
B^ird  of  Health  bad  protested  against  going  into  tlie  new  offices  in 
Downing   Street,  because  of  damp  walls  and  the  prevalence  of  sewer 
gas.      The  sewer  deposil^  were  undoubtedly  a  great  eviL      He  be- 
lievifd  it  was  quite  possible  to  build  a  city  with  a  mortaUty  of  40,  20, 
or  10  per  thousand  as  might  be  demanded,  and  if  any  one  asked  him 
to  contract  to   do  that,  he  replied  that   what  had  already  l>een  done 
sbowed  that  it  conld  be  accomplished, 

Mr.  F,  S*  Powell  {Londun)  wLshed  to  remark  that  the  Building 
Act  contained  clauses  providing  against  damp  foundations,  and  that  this 
applie«i  not  only  to  London,  but  to  evtry  local  authority  which  passed  a 
by*law  to  put  it  in  force.  If  therefore  it  was  not  put  in  force  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  governing  body  of  the  town*  This,  however,  did  not 
apply  til  rural  dlstrvcLi  where,  above  all  places,  they  required  protection 
from  damp.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  cause  of  all  thesje  mischiefa  was 
ignorance*  The  cure  Ibr  ignorance  was  eduaition,  and  the  particular 
form  of  education  that  was  required  w^a^  science,  and  in  mentioning 
the  good  results  iiowing  from  the  teacliing  of  science,  none  %voutd  be 
fciimd  more  beneficent  than  die  improved  tone  which  it  would  infuse 
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iutotbe  admimetratiDii  of  sanitary  l&wa,  in  forcing  aa  it  wotild  tW  troth 
cbat  natiooal  health  was  tmdonal  iO'engt^* 

Mr*  RoaELB  Field  (Loudon;  coDdemntid  tLe  principle  of  omriof 
the  drainage  iznd^r  the  house,  and  FUggei^ted  aa  a  maatiH  of  iiiaaiDg  tbe 
pipe«i  the  stopping  them  at  one  end  and  then  filling  them  compIe'!<c^y 
with  water.     The  closet  syitetn  was  a  fruitftil  meana  by  which  -  -^-^ 
^%&&  entered  the  hoiise^  and  the  trap  now  commonty  in  tise  wl 
imperfect*     It  was  not  only  that  the  meani  employal  did  n  -  *  - 
the  enlrauce  of  the  gasea  into  the  house,  but  there  was 
small  hole  left  in  the  apparatus,  out  ol*  sight,  through  which  mftxr  w^ 
nothing  to  prevent  the  outflow  from  the  at? wen     The  cauee  of  tha» 
eviltf  was,  that  the  whole  matter  wan  lelt  in  the  hands  of  buUdent  who 
had  no  Bcientific  knowledge  themselves  of  the  principles  which  thcfiiM 
guide  them.     As  regards  the  cure,  he  could  hardly  agree  with  ifr. 
Chadwick  that  the  subject  of  self-cleansing  sewers  lias  ht?en  neglfti'-ii ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  haa  occupied  considerable  attention,  but  it  in 
remembered  that  it  \%  not  only  the  sewers  but  the  ^ewer  trapa,  :jl 
whole  arrangement  also,  that  reqtiired  to  be  self-cl^neing* 

Mm,  Amelia  Lewis  (London)  believed  the  tni^  catu^  of  the  piv**,: 
condition  of  things  was  the  want  of  sanitaty  ideas.      Tho»e  idm  tbiy 
must  get  into  the  minds  of  the  pnblic.     The  great  obstodeft  to  h»'  i-i- 
i^onntered  were,  0ret^  ignorance ;   deeond,  a  false  delicacy^  piirti 
among  women;  and  third p  a  badly  understood  law  of  liberty.   Tl 
could  only  be  removed  by  education.     No  child  was  evertai; 
present  what  it  was  to  learn  the  science  of  life,  or  ehown  that  it  Lu^^i^ 
healthy  houBea,     It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  workman  who  nndentood 
the  laws  of  drainuge,  or  even  to  get  a  vestry  to  attend  to  compkiiits. 
She  had  recently  applied  to  a  vestry  on  tluB  very  matter,  bot  it  wa* 
only  by  threatening  to  bring  them  before  the  Bow  Street  Police-ccmit 
that  she  was  abie  to  get  attention  paid  to  her  rcmonstxancsei.     Uq^ 
our  present  law   of  liberty,  if  our  neighbour  chose  to  have  a  dirty 
honsa,  the  next-door  neighbour  mnat  suffer  from  it ;  that  law  OQgJtt  to 
be  such  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  dirty  house  leit  hk 
neighbour  ahouH  be  injured. 

Mr.  Aldernian  Mayall  (Brighton)  had  some  oODsideimbk  ex- 
perience of  buildingj  being  himself  unfortunately  a  large  owner.  Th* 
iirst  evil,  he  had  no  douht^  was  due  to  impedect  fotu]dfttion%  which 
soon  gave  way^  the  walla  then  b^an  to  eraek.  The  natural  efl^  ^m 
the  admiBsion  of  a  large  amoimt  of  bad  air  into  the  rooms,  and  iik« 
whole  house  became  damp.  He  had  recently  constructed  a  bbo*^*  - 
for  ipectrum  aJialysis^  where  freedom  from  damp  was  indispennb 
be  had  corered  the  foimdations  with  two  feet  of  ooncn^te.  On  ti^-u^iv 
he  was  not  able  to  discover  any  damp.  He  thought  a  strong  foimdatka 
should  be  insisted  upon.  Ls  confirmation  of  Mr,  Easae  a  paper  be  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  gas  question  was  the  mott  important  ooo 
brought  before  the  seotion  that  momisg.  Sulphur  impudtiea  wocild 
<jreep  into  the  gas,  however  care  fully  the  manufacture  was  <?nwl«rted, 
and   he   had   found  that  hydrogen   gas    might  contain   !■  *1 

i]Uan titles  of  copper-      He   had  aluo  fotnad  by  spectruni  -  a 

ireiy  large  quantity  of  sulphur  and  soda  in  cool  gaa.     It  was  Icnowa 
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was  readily  oxidised,  and  in  presence  of  soda  would 
Iphate  of  Eoda,  No  more  deleterious  substance  existed 
l£ati  Ims,  provided  it  entered  the  human  lunga^  for  it  was  a  power* 
ful  solvent  of  every  kind  of  metallic  matter*  It  was  thereibre  of  tha 
ultDO^  importance  that  every  housse  should  be  provided  with  u  perfect 
system  of  ventilation,  and  tliia  could  only  be  accomplished  hy  an 
Act  of  ParHanientr  He  thought  the  i-ich  BufF&red  more  than  the 
poor  from  the  evils  of  the  preeert  water  supply.  The  intennittent 
0]^«lem  was  an  afaominnble  one^  and  Parliament  oui^ht  at  once  to 
prohihit  the  \im  of  lead  eiaierns,  ivhich  had  produced  a  vast  amount 
of  dckueas.  Slate  answered  the  purpose  very  much  better.  In  con- 
clusion he  wifihed  to  mention  a  very  remarkable  case  of  contagion, 
A  little  ^r!  had  scarlet  fever  in  his  house,  and  he  determined  to  trj-'and 
em^lcate  all  trtice  of  it  by  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  house  from  top 
to  bottovn.  Unfortunately  he  neglectt-d  a  little  bell  rope^  and  a  young 
gentleman  took  the  disease  from  tliis  circumstance*  He  believed  tlit^re 
wa«  a  fearful  amount  of  poisoning  produced  by  the  use  of  bad  wall 
paper.  ;md  he  proposed^  if  possible,  to  read  a  paper  on  that  subject* 

Mr,  P,  H»  Rathbone  (Liverpool)  urged  that  as  they  mnst  have  to 
depend  to  a  very  great  extant  on  the  medical  men  engaged  in  privsiic 
practice  in  the  carrying  out  of  Eanitary  reform,  it  was  necesssary  that 
each  member  o£  the  professicm  should  have  a  cerCaiD  amount  of  i^duca- 
lion  OS  to  the  structure  of  liouses*  He  nlso  suggested  that  in  every  case 
■of  typhoid  fever  the  house  should  be  inspected,  the  exj>en6e  of  Buch 
inspection  to  be  pnid  by  the  owner,  if  tlie  house  was  found  to  be  in  an 
unsanitary  condition,  but  if  found  wholesome,  by  the  local  authority. 
He  thought  also  that  a  maimal  should  be  drawn  up  for  those  in  search 
of  houses,  and  that  the  assistance  of  the  medical  faculty  ahould  he 

;ht  in  carrying  out  all  their  sanitary  arrangements. 

'Dr.  Thomas  Littleton  (Plymouth)  referred  to  the  paper  read  by 
Pergus  at  the  Association  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  1874,  and 
stated  that  Dr,  Fei^s  was  the  first  persoa  to  make  the  very  impf>r-* 
toot  discovery  of  the  diflTusion  of  gases  through  water,  the  obHervfitioos 
ou  which  were  communicated  lo  the  [Association  at  the  Plymouth 
meeting  in  1872,  He  also  pointed  out  the  importance  of  watching 
eloeeiy  tlie  barometer  as  an  indicator  of  danger  from  sewer  gases,  its 
Wi  being  always  accompanied  by  the  esciipe  of  these  gases  througli  the 
water-closet  trap  into  the  dwelling.  Charcoal  ought  to  be  freely  used  in 
water-closets  on  account  of  its  absorbent  power* 

Mr,  WrLLiAit  BoTLEY  (London)  Lad  been  on  Bonrds  of  Health  for 
the  last  thirty  yean,  and  urged  that  whatever  legislation  took  place  it 
must  be  compulsory*  Permissive  measures  might  answer  for  the  large 
towns,  but  in  tJie  rural  districts  tliey  were  useless.  With  respect  to  the 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Shaftesbury  Piuk  Estate,  he  was  c*iie  who 
waited  on  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
the  Wandsworth  Vestry  in  endeavouring  to  interdict  them  from  carrying 
their  drainage  by  the  backs  of  their  houses,  and  he  was  glad  that  s^o  liir 
the  occupiers  of  the  estate  had  succeeded.  Many  years  ago  his  ^.ttentinn 
bad  l»een  called  to  the  impnrtance  of  the  subject  by  the  prevalence  of 
-crympelai*  in  one  of  the  wards  of  a  hospital  with  which  he  was  con- 
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UPC  ted  J  wbicli  on  inquiry  was  found  to  proceed  frooi  V  >:Ic 

aiid  on  their  reraovnl  the  ward  became  the  most  heali  ■  wl 

hDspital.     He  felt  fitrongly  the  importance  of  ^upportiDg  tke  obfenv 
tioas  of  Mr*  Coliiiis  on  back*drainage. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.£.  (London)  wiis  sm^e  tlmt  ewmj^mig  stitoi 
by  I^Ir.  CoUini}  in  his  paper  was  mailer  of  fact,  but  thougbt  tlial  aome  of 
the  speakers  had  unwarrantably  attadced  archit^^lti  and  engineers.  In 
mne  caaei  out  of  t^n  the  iatilt  was  not  theirs,  the  housea  liHTtcg  \mm 
run  up  without  the  super viaioii  of  eitlier  of  them  hy  apcc^laiiog 
buLlderja.  The  drainage  especially  waa  carried  out  in  the  moat  unscica* 
tific  mf inner,  being  generally  entrusted  to  a  labourer,  and  iu  fiei, 
however  pretentious  the  house  nught  be  iJiey  would  always  find  the 
drainage  put  in  without  any  supervision  whatever.  Until  aome  spibm 
of  auperviaion  was  adopted  they  need  not  hope  for  any  improveiiieat 
The  officials  were  not  to  blame ;  it  was  the  fault  o£  the  loco!  auUioritui 
und  of  the  general  public.  Even  educated  men  pooh-poohed  thrii 
things,  and  it  was  impossible  to  expect  any  improvement  where  then 
was  no  appreciation  of  their  importance.  The  t^hafiesbury  Estate  ms 
a  remarkable  ioiitance  of  this  neglecL  It  had  becm  laid  out,  in  a  imi^ 
tarj'  sense,  perfectly,  yet  the  Metropolitsu  Board  inaisted  upoa 
drains  being  taken  out  and  carried  under  the  houses.  All  this  vfu 
great  hindrance  to  progress*  He  hoped  the  discusaiou  would  lead  t^ 
80 me  improvement, 

Dt.  Richabusox,  F.R.S.  (the  PresidEnt  of  the  Dejiartment) :— 14j. 
Collins  had  aided  the  di^ussion  by  sliowing  the  very  largo  mo^tl^'♦'' 
which  existed  in  the  districts  of  which  his  f^per  treated,  which  li 
Richardson)  did  not  think  he  bad  in  the  dighte^t  degretf  exaggt^riiuj ; 
There  wtis  no  doubt  that  no  more  comm<jn  cause  of  disease  exifit*d 
than  defective  water-closet  arrangements.  There  w*ere  several  aev 
|joints  brought  out  in  connection  with  that  subject,  amongst  whidi  wtrs 
the  observations  of  Dr,  Littlejchn  with  regard  to  barometric  Ti^adingi. 
the  acctimoy  of  which  he  had  no  doubt »  and  which  might  readily  bi 
utilised  in  houses  of  defective  construction  to  ascertain  at  any  p«- 
ticular  moment  whether  or  not  they  were  iu  danger.  No  doubt  tht 
sulphur  compounds  e<^iBting  in  gas  must  be  ddeleriouai  but  the  produc- 


tion of  carbonic  OKide  in  the  combustion  of  gas  waa  one  of  the 

dangerou 

liad  the  colour  of  their  blood  changed  to  a  very 


;  OKiae  m  tue  combustion  oi  gas  waa  one  of  the  taoL 
it  bad  been  found  that  aniniab  j>oisone<l  by  this  f^| 

of  their  blood  changed  to  a  very  briUiant  red,  f9V 
iidialationa  of  it  produced  giddiness  and  vomiting,  and  he  wa*  am- 
vinced  that  it  was  the  cause  of  great  mischief  Perhaps  some  of  them 
might  have  noticed  iy  effect ;  they  would  be  at  work  in  their  library, 
md  would  find  it  necessary  to  climb  a  ladder  in  order  to  reach  mauiut 
book*  On  asceudiug  they  were  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness,  and 
perhaps  fell*  This  was  the  effect  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  naturaUy 
eXMtai  in  lorgeir  proportion  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  room^  He 
could  not  too  forcibly  press  upon  them  the  undesLrabihty  of  fl^ntjug 
foof&,  Mr.  MayalJ's  observation;*  ti&  to  hydrogen  being  the  beai^f  of 
poisonous  substances  suggested  the  importance  of  spectruuL  aii&lyt^  aa 
nn  aid  to  scentific  inquiry,  and  if  hiH  view  with  regard  to  hy drotdip^ale 
^f  soda  be  correct  he  had  made  a  most  important  discoraij*     Wtlh 
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to  the  means  of  testing  the  sewage  pipes,  Dr.  Leonard  Sedgwick 
jested  the  employment  of  sulpburic  ethers  which  irom  its  ready 
tility  Mid  its  smell  would  be  certain  to  escape  at  any  crack  in  the 
ipe,  and  be  recognised  by  the  nose  as  well  as  by  the  ready  inflamma- 
tility  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper.  It  had  been 
Uggested  til  at  ignorance  wes  the  cause  of  all  the  sanitary  evils  they  had 
D  *mcoiinter.  This  might  be  the  case,  but  tliey  should  be  merciftjl  aa 
D  this  ignorance,  for  they  knew  that  people  might  be  exposed  to  all 
unhealthy  influenceA  for  weeks  and  months  without  appealing 
suffer.  He  thought  die  time  would  come  when  there  would  be 
legislation  bj  which  every  house  ahould  be  certified  before  it  'vvas 
occupied. 

^fr.  Collins,  in  reply,  said  those  who  had  studied  this  qne^ion 
felt  that  their  lives  were  imperilled  by  the  apathy  of  those  aTc^und 
libem.  On  evety  aide  there  waa  dangCTi  and  it  cotdd  only  be  cured  by 
fdncfcting  the  people^  and  alio  wing  them  that  their  interest  was  identical 
m\xh  their  sanitation.  He  acknowledged  that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
l&i  owing  to  the  medical  profession ^  to  whom  it  was  due  that  atten- 
tioa  had  been  called  to  this  mibject  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  architects, 
ibw  were  certainly  not  to  blame  for  aU  the  evils  that  exist.  lie  bad 
iaaB  tmnd*3  eye  at  that  time  a  builder  who  never  employed  an  architect, 
mil  who  bought  up  largely  old  bouses  and  converted  them  into  modern 
erections  He  (Mr.  Collins)  had  gone  over  one  of  these  houses,  and 
foQiid  tliat  the  closets  and  sanitary  arrangements  were  the  wotRt  ponions 
cf  ihe  house.  The  upper  and  middle  cUsses  were,  he  believed,  qiiite 
EeJplesa  in  the  hands  of  the  sjjeculators  in  the  matter  of  building,  and 
iegjfilatioa  was  urgently  needed. 

Mr,  GotiwiiJ  moved  '  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to  call 
ihfl  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board   to   the   necea«tity  for 
further  and  more  complete  legislation  on  the  construction  of  dwelling- 
for  all  classes,  and  that  a  clause  is  necessary  for  enforcing  that  all 
-built  houses  should  be  properly  certificated  previous  to  their 

Ion.* 
Iiptain  Galtok,  m  seconding  the  resolution,  pointed  out  that  there 
always  a  danger  in  fixing  a  standard,  that  it  became  the  point 
leyond  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  go.  In  sanitary  matters  they  were 
Ij  entering  on  the  threshold  of  the  science.  The  present  resolution,  how- 
er,  merely  proposed  to  supplement  legislation  by  extending  what  has 
\j  been  done  in  some  unitary  area^  with  regard  to  the  safety  of 
buildings  and  the  protection  from   fire.      The  reason  urged  for 
ing  out  these  regulations  would  certainly  apply  with  even  greater 
to  regulations  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  from  one  house 
another. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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HEALTH   OF  WATERING-PLACES. 

What  are  the  Advantages  of  English,  as  compared  with  Foreigm 
Watering-places  and  Health  Resortsr  What  are  the  but 
Means  for  Rendering  the  English  Watering-places  more  Ef^ 
ficient^for  obviating  the  Dangers  arising  from  the  occasianat 
Introduction  of  Infectious  Diseases,  and  determining  tke 
Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  in  each  District  9  By  JOHK 
MACrHEBSON,  M.D.9  Inspector-General  of  Hospitak 
(Retired) 

ENGLISH    watering-places   and    health   resorts    may  be 
natundly  classed  as  follows : — 

1.  Those  sought  for  their  winter  climate^  and  almost  alldT 
them  situated  by  the  seaside. 

England  has  a  considerable  number  of  such  places  and  of 
varied  character^  superior  in  my  opinion  to  all  inland  Conti- 
nental ones  (including  Alpine  stations^  which  of  late  jeiB 
have  come  into  fashioi^,  but  not  equal  to  many  stations  abroidi 
as  in  the  Riviera,  in  Algiers^  or  in  Egypt 

English  places  of  this  character  are  superior  to  inland  Con- 
tinental ones,  owing  to  their  winter  temperature  being  nmeb 
higher,  and  although  they  want  the  bright  sunshine  and  in 
steady  fair  weather  often  to  be  found  in  the  Riviera,  and  an 
colder  than  those  Southern  stations,  yet  their  range  of  dailj 
tcm])erature  is  less.  The  main  superiority  of  English  places 
consists  in  the  drainage  being  better,  in  the  houses  being 
warmer,  in  there  bein^  more  domestic  comfort,  and  the  hygienifi 
arrangements  of  the  houses  being  superior.  The  food  also  a 
more  nutritious.  Patients  are  saved  long  and  expensive  joaN 
ncys,  when  they  may  not  have  strength  to  undertake  them,  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  suffering  from  changes  of  diet,  no  inconsider- 
able risk  in  the  case  of  delicate  travellers. 

2.  Another  class  of  health  resorts  is  that  of  places  con- 
sidered to  be  bracing,  and  to  be  adapted  for  the  warmer  per* 
tions  of  the  year.  Such  places  are  called  Sommerfrische  by  tlie 
Germans,  and  every  little  village  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  is  in  that  country  foisted  on  the  public  as  such.  VTe  have 
many  places  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain,  though  few  if  any 
of  them  exceed  an  elevation  of  1.200  feet,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  compared,  at  least  as  to  rarefaction  of  air,  with  the  higher 
and  very  popular  stations  of  the  Engadine.  They  may  be 
breezy  uplands  as  Ilkeley  or  Malvern,  mountain  valleys  as 
Braemar,  or  seaside  places  as  Margate  and  Scarborough.  It 
is  doubtful  indeed  whether  a  good  deal  of  the  reputation  of 
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BiixtOD  does  not  depend  on  its  mountaiD  air  as  much  as  on  its 
waters.  All  such  places^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some 
ut  of  the  way  ones,  supply  the  same  superior  comforts  as  the 
winter  resorts;  and  their  food  is  far  better  than  what  is  usually 
to  be  procured  in  the  Engadinej  or  in  the  Pensions  so  common 
hi  Swiss  mountains*  English  places  of  this  kind  agree  with 
Continental  ones,  in  having  artificial  baths  sometimes  associated 
with  them*  Hydropathic  establishraentBj  Turkish  and  other 
liaths  are  met  witli  at  them*  fully  equal  to  eimilar  ones  on  the 
Continent,  The  pine  extract  baths  of  the  Germans,  one  of  the 
t  attractions  of  foreign  places  of  this  class,  are,  though 
ly^  finding  their  way  into  England.  Baths  of  compressed 
are  occasionally  to  be  found*  Milk  and  whey  and  grape 
cures  add  ranch  to  the  popularity  of  foreign  stations  of  this  class ; 
ftod  milk  and  whey  cures  might  be  easily  supplied  in  England, 
m  they  used  to  be  in  a  past  age* 

3<  It  is  in  sea*bathing  places  and  in  her  great  variety  of 
ibein  that  Great  Britain  is  pre-eminent.  They  are  superior  to 
all  others  in  natural  beauty,  in  ranges  of  magnificent  houses, 
ii  piers  and  jetties,  and  very  generally  in  bathing  ground.  No 
couatry  nearly  comes  up  to  England  in  these  respects.  The 
Genimns  have  only  a  few  chiefly  sandy  islands.  The  Dutch  are 
aotnewbat  better  off.  The  Belgians  have  Ostend,  with  its  vast 
dipi€  or  sea  wall,  and  that  very  popular  place  Blankenberg 
irith  still  larger  iiigm*  The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
too  warm  in  summer  to  afford  the  full  advantages  of  sea- 
bathing. The  French  are  the  only  people  that  can  compete 
with  us,  and  their  sea-bathing  places  along  the  Channel,  as  they 
face  the  north,  have  the  advantage  of  being  cooler  than  ours, 
ich  generally  face  the  south. 

We  have  fair  arrangements  now  at  all  our  chief  aea-hathing 
places :  but  some  of  the  French  ones  are  ahead  of  us  in  their 
liv  elier  social  arrangeraentSj  in  their  Casinos  and  more  spacious 
bath-houses.  English  seaside  places  are  however  irapro^Hng 
in  their  establishments,  and  even  places  in  the  far  north,  like 
Xaim^  have  large  sv^imming-bathe  exceeding  in  size,  we  believe^ 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  Brighton.  But  there  are  no 
l*athing'places,  even  the  best,  where  the  necessity  for  improve- 
taents  does  not  exist.  At  our  seaside  the  creation  of  shelter 
om  the  sun  by  the  formation  of  shady  avenues  is  one  of  the 
loost  pressing  wants,  and  one  not  very  easily  supplied. 

4,  As  to  mineral  water-stations,  England  is  undoubtedly 

nferior  t-i  the  Continent,     There  is  no  way  of  getting  over  the 

b?ence  **i'  carbonic  acid,  of  alkalis,  and  of  warm  springs  in 

Great  Britain*     Bath  indeed  is  our  only  source j  that^  whether 
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in  mineral  constituents,  in  temperature,  or  in  bathing  arrange- 
ments, is  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  best  waters  of 
the  same  class  abroad.     HsCrrosate  and  Buxton,  the  two  next 
most  important  ones,  also  Leammgton,  Cheltenham,  and  othen« 
all  have  a  certain  value,  but  not  so  high  a  one  as  that  of  many 
Continental  springs.     Our  only  springs  which  entirely  eqniu 
foreign  ones  of  the  same  class,  our  salt  springs,  have  chiefly, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  our  seaside  places,  been  bat  veiT 
partially  utilised,  as  in  the  case  of  Droitwich  and  of  Woodhall 
Spa ;  but  they  are  capable  of  higher  development,  and  might 
be  made  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  the  Grerman  soolen^  of  which, 
owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  is  erroneously 
supposed    to  contain,   Kreuznach,   is   the  one  most  familiar 
to  English  ears.     As  things  are,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  re> 
main  (for  the  discovery  of  any  new  important  spring  is  not 
very  probable),  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that  any  one 
English  mineral  water  is  superior  to  foreign  ones  of  the  same 
class.     Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  have,  as  far  as  is  known, 
no  wells  that  equal  even  the  English  ones  in  importance.    Still 
it  is  desirable  that  these  countries  should  have  watering-places 
of  their  own  ;  and  the  chief  sulphur  and  iron  springs  in  Scotland, 
Llandridnod  in  Wales,  and  Lisdoonvama  in  Ireland,  should  be 
encouraged.     It  does  not  follow,  although  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  a  well  may  be  very  slight,  that  change  from  home, 
the  breaking-up  of  routine  habits,  pleasant  society,  the  fresh 
air  of  a  new  place,  water  drinking  and  bathing,  may  not  in 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  organic  affection,  exercise  a 
powerful  curative  effect.     Daily  experience,  after  making  all 
allowance  for   over-sanguine  statements    and    exaggerations, 
proves  the  reverse.     A  mineral  water  cure  does  not  consist  in 
merely  taking  a  certain  number  of  glasses  or  of  baths  of  the 
water  with  religious  scrupulousness. 

Means  of  Improving  Health  Resorts. 

The  means  of  improving  our  watering-places  and  health 
resorts  may  be  considered  as  special  and  as  general. 

Taking  the  special  measures  first  (and  my  remarks  refer 
more  particularly  to  mineral  waters),  a  great  deal  obviously 
depends  on  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  proprietorship  of 
the  place  is  vested.  Sometimes  the  owners  are  private  indi- 
viduals. In  some  few  cases  abroad  the  bath  is  the  property  of 
Government,  but  most  generally  in  the  case  of  the  larger  and 
older  establishments,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  property  is 
vested  in  the  municipality,  and  if  the  municipality  is  spirited 
it  will  either  carry  out  improvements  itself,  or  require  any 
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oompaay  to  whom  the  place  has  been  farmed  out,  to  execute 
lEiem*     But  a  municipal  it  J  ivith  the  best  will  is  often  Dot  the 
best  judge  of  what   niaj   be   required*     The  magistrates   of 
Carlsbad  were  not  wanting  in  jceal,  and  even  incurred  debt  in 
order  to  construct  a  vast  cur  and  bath-house  and  to  erect  a 
magnificent  colonnade ^  but  both  are  generally  considered  to 
&11  far  short  of  what  they  might  have  been  without  any  greater 
expenditure  of  money,  had  they  been  planned  more  judiciouBly. 
A  common  arrangement  in  Germany  seemj§  to  be,  to  have 
a  bath  managing  committeCj  consisting  of  a  magistrate,  of  an 
eagineer*  and  of  a  doctor.     In  many  German  and  in  most 
French  baths  there  is  a  Government  medical  inspector.     The 
tties  of  his  office  require  intelligence,  judgment  and  temper, 
"he  may  be  and  often  is  very  iisefol  in  su^gc.^ting  and  in 
teeing  improvements  carried  out.     His  duties,  or  rather  his 
official  position,  are  apt  to  create  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
other  medical  men  of  the  place ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
revert  to  his  duties- 
Great  improvements  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  some 
rf  our  chief  establishments,  as  at  Bath,  Harrogate,  and  Bux- 
ton»  but  even  in  them  there  are  constantly  arising  occasions  of 
which  an  inspector  might  avail  himself,  for  suggesting  what  may 
be  wanted.     We  shall  not  entei'  into  detailsj  such  aa  utilising 
the  supply  of  heat  afforded  by  the  abundant  springs  of  Bath, 
!§t6d  by  the  President  of  this  section  and  by  otherSj  or 
LbUshment  of  a  hospital  for  soldiers  at  that  place  :  nor 
ahall  we  inquire  whether  in  some  instancea  we  might  not  in 
iome  degree  make  up  by  artificial  means  for  the  natural  de- 
ficiency of  carbonic   acid   in   some  of  our  watei*:?-     In  our 
smaller  watering-places  botli  cb"inkuig  and  bathing  arrange- 
menta  are  notoriously  defective,  and  could  be,  in  the  absence  of 
an  inspector,  improved  by  the  agency  of  local  committees^  one 
member  at  least  of  which  should  always  be  a  medical  man. 

But  we  must  go  further  than  merely  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  ami  the  arrangements  of  a  watering-place  :  we  muist 
endeavour  to  malce  it  attractive  to  visitors,  A  great  portion  of 
the  success  of  a  watering-place  depends  on  the  recreations 
it  can  oUcr.  Much  of  the  popularity  of  Brightonjof  Margate, 
of  Han*ogate,  of  Scarborough,  of  Gdktand^  is  to  he  attributed 
to  the  amusements  which  they  supply  to  the  various  classes  of 
society  which  IVcciuent  them.  The  usual  recreations  of  water- 
ing-places arc  music  in  the  open  air,  assembly  rooms  for  danc- 
ing and  for  concertSj  readiug-rooms^  cxcursionsj  out-of-door 
amusements,  promenades  and  w^alking^  or  sitting  and  taking 
refreshments  in  the  air  under  the  shade  of  trees.     This  last 
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practice^  though  universal  in  cities  as  well  as  in  watering- 
places  of  the  same  latitude  as  London,  is  not  a  favourite  one 
in  England.  Yet  it  is  of  much  importance  that  we  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air  during  our  short  Bummer. 
We  often  indeed,  in  our  varying  climate,  cannot  sit  out  at 
night  to  hear  music,  with  the  entire  immunity  from  disagreeable 
consequences  which  foreigners  would  seem  to  have.  Still,  we 
believe  that  there  used  to  be  more  of  this  kind  of  out-door 
amusement  in  England  a  century  ago  than  there  is  now,  and 
we  might  perhaps  with  advantage  try  to  have  more  of  it. 

We  might  do  more  than  we  do  at  present  to  point  out  the 
recreations  of  a  place  to  strangers,  if  not  perhaps  in  the  some* 
what  mechanical  fashion  of  the  daily  programme  of  a  German 
watering-place.  In  that  of  a  dull  but  very  valuable  bath,  we 
find  this  rather  tame  list  Besides  the  morning  and  evening 
cur  music,  we  have  rowing  and  fishing  in  the  tank,  fishing  in  the 
stream,  the  shooting  gallery,  skittles,  illuminations  (the  last  in 
so  small  a  place  probably  meaning  the  lighting  of  Chinese 
lamps  half-way  down  an  avenue).  These  things  are  trifles,  but 
they  amuse  people.  The  special  means  therefore  for  increasing 
the  popularity  of  watering-places  are  to  be  found  in  the  intdli- 
gent  action  of  a  committee,  or  it  may  be  of  a  company,  in 
improving  grounds  and  bathing  arrangements,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  supply  amusements  to  visitors. 

Where  money  is  not  readily  forthcoming  for  such  purposes, 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  levying,  as  they  do  abroad,  a 
small  tax  on  those  who  come  to  bathe  and  make  use  of  the  public 
institutions.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  a  tolerably  crowded  place 
that  the  income  from  such  a  source  would  be  at  all  consider- 
able; but  we  understand  that  in  some  of  the  chief  German 
baths,  since  the  tables  have  been  done  away  with,  the  revenue 
from  this  source  has  considerably  exceeded  the  expenditure. 

But  if  a  little  slower  in  manifesting  these  effects,  general 
measures  would  in  the  end  prove  as  efficacious  as  special  ones. 

The  study  of  balneology  should  be  revived  in  England. 
In  former  times  we  had  a  very  considerable  balneological 
literature ;  now  we  have  really  nothing  that  can  be  counted  as 
such,  while  the  literature  of  the  Continent  on  the  subject  is 
abundant.  Medical  men  should  study  more  systematically  the 
effects  of  our  various  mineral  waters  and  of  sea-bathing ;  they 
should  record  their  cases  minutely,  and  publish  their  results, 
whether  favourable  or  disappointing ;  for  we  do  not  want  to 
hear  only  of  cures. 

The  subjects  of  climatology  and  of  balneology  should  be 
included  in  the  courses  of  at  least  some  of  our  principal 
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medical  schools,  as  they  are  in  French  and  German  univer- 
sities. In  their  present  imiorance  of  its  principles,  medical 
men  are  apt  to  regard  balneology  as  something  external  to 
medicine,  and  to  look  on  the  use  of  mineral  waters  as  a  sort  of 
irregular  practice.  Never  having  studied  the  subject,  they  are 
seldom  qualified  to  advise  on  the  selection  of  a  bath,  or  even  of  a 
climatic  resort.  A  consciousness  of  this  seems  almost  to 
extend  to  patients.  English,  especially  at  their  own  watering- 
places,  unless  seriously  ill,  seem  very  much  to  follow  their  own 
discretion,  and  do  not  place  themselves  sufficiently  under 
medical  superintendence.  Practically,  in  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  as  of  other  remedial  agents,  more  depends  on  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  applied,  than  on  the  remedies  themselves. 
They  may  be  proper  enough  ones,  and  yet  fail,  owing  to  their 
being  used  injudiciously. 

The  science  of  balneology  has  been  advanced  in  France  by 
the  Socifite  d'Hydrologie  and  by  its  journal.  There  are 
several  journals  of  balneology  in  France  and  in  Germany, 
while  we  have  none  in  England.  The  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  given  prizes  for  reports  on  mineral  waters.  Of  late  years 
asBOoiations  of  bath  physicians  have  been  formed  in  France 
and  in  Germany^  and  meetings  of  them  have  been  held  with 
more  or  less  success.  Measures  of  a  kindred  nature  would  no 
doubt  operate  beneficially  in  England.  They  must  be  com- 
menced gradually,  and  we  must  be  content  with  small 
things  at  first;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  suc- 
ceed, especially  if  they  were  introduced  by  some  of  our  lead- 
ing bath  practitioners. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  express  a  positive  opinion  whether 
Government  should  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  and,  if  it 
did,  what  it  should  be.  From  an  early  period  they  have  legis- 
lated abroad,  and  particularly  in  France,  respecting  mineral 
waters,  and  Governments  have  recognised  their  value  by  hav- 
ing bath  establishments  for  their  invalid  soldiers  and  servants. 
luneral  springs  are  in  France  declared  to  be  of  public  utility y 
and  on  that  ground  Government  has  appointed  an  inspector, 
often  with  an  assistant,  to  each  station.  Ihe  inspector's  duties 
arc  to  see  that  the  springs  are  properly  preserved,  to  give 
advice  about  improvements,  to  report  all  abuses  to  the  pr6fet, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  the  waters  (not,  however,  inter- 
fering with  the  patients  of  other  medical  men),  to  regulate  the 
tariff',  &c,  of  baths,  to  give  official  sanction  to  the  bottling  and 
export  of  the  waters,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor, 
and  to  see  that  they  have  free  access  to  the  waters.  These 
and  many  other  duties  laid  down  are  now  somewhat  obsolete, 
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and  the  office  of  inspector  seems  to  be  unpopular  in  France* 
We  certainly  do  not  need  some  hundred  inspectors,  as  they^ 
have  in  France,  for  our  few  mineral  water  stations.  Three  o^ 
four  of  them  would  be  amply  sufficient.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  an  inspector  of  mineral  waters  for  Great  Britain 
might  be  advantageously  appointed  by  Government,  at  least  aa 
a  temporary  and  tentative  measure.  Such  an  appointment 
would  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that,  if  local  boards  were  placed  in  communication  with  hiia, 
the  inspector  would  be  able  to  give  more  unity  to  their  mea> 
sures.  He  would  assist  in  selecting  the  waters  requiring  new 
analyses,  and  might  after  a  time  be  able  to  present  an  authm* 
tative  report,  giving  a  dispassionate  account  of  the  value  of 
our  mineral  water  resources.  But  whether  he  or  some  private 
individual  shall  undertake  such  a  task,  it  cannot  be  satis&o^ 
torily  executed,  until  we  have  new  analyses  made  of  our  springs. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  about  the  expedienev 
of  the  appointment  of  an  inspector,  we  believe  that  there  cm 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  chemical  examiuh 
tion.     Even  in  Germany,  where  their  analyses  are  so  mndi 
more  recent,  they  are  constantly  making  fresh  ones.    We  tUok 
that  Government,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  utiUtj, 
would  do  well  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  aids  to  the  heilth 
of  the  community  which  are  offered  to  us  freely  by  nature ;  in 
other  words,  that  Government  should  direct  a  fresh  analysis  to 
be  made  of  all  our  mineral  waters  of  any  importance.    We 
have  no  tolerably  recent  analysis  of  any  of  our  waters  except 
those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  and  Harrogate,  and  have  no  sufficient     ] 
evidence  of  the  fixity  of  the  constitution  of  our  numerous  cold, 
sulphur,  and  iron  wells.     As  we  have  already  said,  the  virtue* 
of  a  spring  are  not  always  to  be  explained  simply  by  a  reference 
to  its  chemistry ;   but  they  very  often  may  be  so,  and  the  che- 
mical constitution  of  waters  is  the  only  tolerably  firm  footing 
we  have  got  for  scientific  balneology.     It  is  desirable  that  the 
analysis  of  them  should  be  a  Government  undertaking,  and 
thus  be  conducted  in  a  more  thoroughly  independent  way  than 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  such  inquiries. 

The  preceding  observations  must  be  considered  to  be  merely 
hints,  which  may  possibly  prove  useful  in  the  hands  of  others. 
1  have  proposed  no  well-considered  scheme,  but  hope  that  I 
may  have  presented  some  material  for  examination  and  discus- 
sion. I  offer  these  remarks  with  the  more  diffidence,  because 
I  have  never  myself  practised  at  a  health  resort. 
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On  the  Same. 
Health, 


By  Dr,  K  F-  Fcssell,  Sledmal  Officer  of 


IT  is  well-known  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession^ but  to  the  pubbc  generally^  that  wateriiig-jj laces  are 
reiorted  to  by  a  vei*)'  large  number  of  those  who  have  been 

the  subjects  of  infectious  disease^  and  not  by  the  patients  only, 
but  abo  by  those  relations  or  friends  ivho  may  have  been  in 
constant  attendance  upon  them  during  their  illness-     As  it  is 
impossible    to    say^  witli    ceiiaintyj  when,   within   reasonable 
limits^  these  convalescents  ma,j  be  considered  to  be  free  from 
infection,  in  other  words,  incapable   of  conveying  disease  to 
Others,  it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  solve  the  question  pro- 
pounded, and  which   Dn   Farr  has  requested  me  to  dilate 
tmn — namely,  *  What  are  tlie  best  means  of  rendering  the 
fioglish    watering-places    more    efficient,   for  obviating    tho 
arising  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  infectious 
?*    How  ever  J  by  placing  the  difficulties  surrounding 
qiiestion  before  the  meeting  for  discussion^  my  %4cws  may 
numy  seasonable  remarks  from  those  who  are  practically 
in  ted  with  the  Bubjeet,     My  proposals,  crude  and  in- 
ilefce  as  they  may  be,  will,  1  have  no  doubt^  be  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  yon,  so  that  I  trust  some  practicable  sug- 
iojm  may  result  from   a  conference  on  a  matter  so  im- 

;t,  because  so  essential  to  the  public  welfare- 
It  is  now  admitted,  1  think,  by  those  who  have  paid  atten- 
aon  to  the  spread  of  contagious  affections,  and,  tlierefore,  the 
lore  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  cau^e  of  their  pro 
;tion,  that  these  diseases  should^  as  early  as  possible,  come 
the  cognizance  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  district 
Winch  they  occur.  How  is  this  attainable?  In  the  first 
ila^e,  it  is  ab&olutcly  necessary  that  some  person  should  be 
Dade  responsible  ibr  giving  notice  to  the  sanitary  officials  of 
lie  occurrence  of  a  contagious  case*  Who  shall  this  indi- 
vidual be  ?  Home  have  proposed  to  make  it  compulsory  upon 
ihe  medical  attendant ;  others  would  place  such  onus  upon  the 
Hends.  At  the  conierence  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
pf  combined  districts,  held  in  London  about  two  years  ago,  it 
iras  gravely  suggested  to  pay  medical  men  one  shilling  for  such 
Information  !  l^e  father  and  mother  of  the  patient,  or,  in  the 
Base  of  there  being  no  such  relation,  the  master  or  mistress  of 
Jie  house,  must  be  the  parties  who  should  be  held  liable  for 
jiving  the  necessary  intimation,  for  this  Bmple  and  obvious 
reason^  that  many  cases  occur  in  which  no  doctor  is  called  in. 
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In  a  return  of  pauper  diseases  which  I  made  to  the  Go— 
yemment  last  Midsummer^  in  stating  the  number  of  cases  of 
"whooping  cough,  the  word  *  about '  was  objected  to  by  a  Gh>-* 
Tcmment  official  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  my  work  ; 
but  this  happened  to  be  the  only  correct  mode  of  giving  th^ 
figures.     Some  of  the  cases  were  entered  in  the  doctor's  book,, 
and  several  of  them  were  too  slight  to  require  any  attendance^ 
consequently  they    were   not   noted;    therefore,   no  correct 
estimate  could  be  made  of  their  number.      In  the  trivial 
attacks  of  contagious  disease,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
medical  attendance  and  where  no  medical   advice   has  been 
sought^  fewer  precautions  are  usually  taken ;  it  is  then  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  have 
knowledge  of  the  outbreak,  so  that  he  may  visit  and  inspect 
the  premises,  give  the  necessary  directions  for  limiting  the 
spreading  of  the  disease,  and  furnish  a  certificate  to  say  ^  that 
the  house  has heen  properly  disinfected;'  lastly,  to  state  whea 
the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  travel  without  risk  to  other 
people.  Without  such  certificate,  it  should  be  punishable  to  le* 
move  a  patient  within  six  weeks,  at  any  rate,  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  an  infectious  disorder.     An  obvious  and  reasonable 
objection  may  be  made  to  this  arrangement,  viz., that  the  parents 
or  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  however  good  their  in- 
tentions, must  occasionally  fail  to  give  the  required  notice, 
through  their  inability  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  complaint.     This  may  certainly  happen ;  but  when  it 
became  to  be  generally  imderstood  that  a  penalty  would  be  in- 
curred by  non-compliance  with  the  regulations,  a  greater  readi- 
ness would  be  shown  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  medical  autho- 
rity upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  diagnosis  could  be 
thrown  ;  especially  when  notice  of  a  doubtful  case,  having  been 
sent  to  the  Sanitary  Authority,   the  opinion  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  could  be  obtained  by  those  persons  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism,  or  by  those  who  might  be  unable  to  pay 
for  medical  assistance.     In  well  frequented  watering-places, 
where  schools  and  lodging-houses  are  so  numerous,  the  above 
regulations  arc  of  the  highest  importance.     It  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  experience  of  human  nature,  that  a  man  or 
woman  will  run  the  risk  of  emptying  their  pockets  by  turning 
their  own  infoimer,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.     The 
father  of  a  family,  in  which  there  had  been  several  cases  of 
scarlatina,  requested  a  friend  to  procure  some  lodgings  in  a 
watering-place,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  it  was  his  wish 
that  the  lodging-house  keeper  should  be  told  that  his  children 
had  been  suffering  from  scarlatina.     The  friend  did  as  she  was 
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toid,  and  at  one  of  tlie  hoju-ses  she  visitecl^  the  laodiady 
replied — *  That  she  was  not  afraid  to  receive  the  convaleaceDts, 
yid  if  she  did  not  object,  she  could  not  see  that  anyone  ^Ise 
hid  a  right  to  interfere.'  Just  as  the  student  of  medicine  is 
ixmfounded  by  a  redundant  and  useless  noi?ology— so,  not  un- 
ftequeQtly,  Is  the  alarm  of  the  parent  considerably  diminished^ 
when  we  make  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  instead  of  tlie  more 
homely  vemacularj  to  designate  a  contagious  disease.  In 
leply  to  my  request  that  certain  precautions  may  be  taken  in 
eaeei  of  scarlet  fever,  1  am  constantly  reminded  Mhat  the 
diseaae  is  only  scarlatina,  nnd^  therefore^  the  direction  a  for 
preventing  the  communication  of  the  disease  need  not  be  so 
itmgent/  If  it  becomes  a  question  ^vhether  a  few  people 
ihould  be  put  to  a  little  trouble  and  inconvenience^  or  whether 
many  should  suffer  because  uo  precautions  are  taken  to  hinder 
the  spread  of  infectiouj  there  can  be  uo  doubt  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  should  fall.  Though  it  has  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  this  creed  in  reference  to  human  beiugs^ 
nevertheless  it  is  strictly  enforced  in  commercial  matters.  By 
tbe  Contagious  Diseases  ( Anioials)  Act,  the  outbreak  of  disease 
bound  to  be  notified  to  the  police  authorities  by  the  owner 
Df  the  cattle,  and  the  moving  of  such  diseased  cattle  along  a 
lighw^ay  is  prohibited  under  a  heavy  penalty*  The  veteri- 
^ary  surgeon  being  a  sanitary  inspector  and  holding  a  some- 
rhat  analogous  position  to  the  medical  officer  of  healthy  h 
^Ucd  in  to  diagnose  the  diseases  of  animals  suspected  of 
.bouring  under  an  infectious  disorder. 

Again,  power  is  given  by  the  law  to  certain  authorities  to 
irohibit  the  storing  up  of  gunpowder  or  petroleum  in  inhabited 
jlaces,  but  it  has,  X  suppose,  heeu  deemed  an  interference  with 
iic  privileges  and  customs  of  an  Englishman  to  prevent  the 
rtoring  up  of  contagious  maladiesj  or  the  remnants  of  such 
liseascs  in  his  dwelling-liouse.  In  England  and  Scotland  it  is 
K>mput€d  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  epide- 
nic  diseases*  At  Eastbourne  we  take  the  most  effectual 
neasnres  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  contagious 
iisorder.  In  accomplishing  this  imj)ortant  step,  w©  have  been 
»olely  indebted  to  the  able  and  w  illing  co-operation  of  medical 
nen  in  the  toivn.  The  sub-inspector  of  nuisances  leaves  at 
heir  houses  a  note  with  an  envelope ;  he  calls  for  its  return  on 
klonday  eveningSj  takes  it  to  the  head  inspector^  who  opens  it 
,iid  forwards  it  to  me,  if  necessary.  Formerly j»  before  I  was 
ppointed)  this  paper  was  returned  without  an  envelope.  I 
always  thought  it  most  objectionable  that  any  communication 
^nceming  disease — private  or  pauper^ — shouidi  perchanccj  be 
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read  by  anyone  but  the  head  inspector  and  myself.     To  the 
note  and  envelope  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  alwayi 
that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  be  discreet  in  his  actianfy 
and  if  he  be  debarred  from  private  practice,  for  obvious  reasons 
he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ask  favours  from  those  coo- 
frSres  upon  whom  at  present  he  has  no  legal  claim.     Having 
obtained  information  of  the  outbreak  of  any  contagious  dis-^ 
order,  if  the  patient  be  a  pauper,  we  immediately  visit  and  iiK 
spect  the  house  and  premises,  give  the  necessary  precautiona, 
and  supply  disinfectants.     Should  there  be  any  children  in  the 
house,  we  give  the  name  and  address  to  the  master  or  mistress 
of  the  public  schools,  in  case  any  member  of  the  family  should 
be  a  pupil ;  occasionally  we  interdict  the  children  adjoining  ik^ 
infected  house  from  attendance  at  the  school.     As  soon  as  ooq. 
venient,  the  dwelling  or  part  of  it,  is  disinfected,  and  the  land- 
lord  has  notice  to  whitewash. 

As  to  the  private  cases  of  disease,  we  usually  place  oov 
selves  in  communication  mth  the  medical  attendant,  and  the 
Inspector  offers  his  services  for  the  purpose  of  disinfection.   It 
is  often  most  desirable  to  remove  the  patient,  especially  if  the 
outbreak  happens  in  a  school ;  for  this  purpose  the  Local  Board 
have  a  special  vehicle.     A  short  time  since,  the  day  after  a 
child  returned  to  school  from  London,  she  exhibited  symptoow 
of  fever ;  she  was  at  once  taken  back  to  town  by  means  of  this 
carriage,  which  was  placed  on  the  rails.     I  do  not  say  that  wc 
are  told  of  all  the  private  cases,  but  I  have  made  this  rule 
respecting  them  ;  if  they  are  returned  to  me  in  the  above  form 
by  the  medical  practitioner,  I  do  not  visit  them  (the  house 
and  premises  have  most  probably  been  already  inspected,  and 
their  condition  recorded),  unless  I  am  requested  to  do  so ;  but 
if  no  notice  of  the  complaint  has  been  sent  to  me,  and  I  hear  of 
the  cases  incidentally,  I  consider  myself  free  to  act  as  I  please. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  towns  should  be  provided  with  a 
fever  hospital.     At  Eastbourne  we  have  only  a  few  rooms  in 
an  old  building,  belonging  to  the  Guardians,  ill-adapted  for 
the  purpose.     Brighton  is  fortunate,  not  only  in  having  some 
]  8  fever  beds  at  the  County  Hospital,  but  also  a  large  number 
— about  50  I  think — in  a  separate  building  on  the  workhouBC 
grounds. 

Having  been  a  Guardian  of  the  Brighton  Union  for  sevei^ 
years,  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  beneficial  resul'ts 
arising  (at  the  time  of  a  severe  epidemic)  from  the  admission^  ^ 
by  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  into  the  latter  building,  <:>* 
cases  of  fever  and  small-jwx,  without  any  hard  and  fast  lin.  ^ 
being  drawn  between  those   who  were  strictly  paupers  an^:^ 
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those  not  entitled  to  parocliial  relief.  About  four  or  five  years 
ago^  the  Town  Council  of  Brighton  had  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought to  erect  jointly  with  the  GuanliaDa  a  large  disinfecting 
chamber,  in  which  a  temperature  of  260°  can  he  obtained*  By 
this  arrangement  the  clotlies  and  bedding  of  private  families 
could  be  disinfected^  as  well  as  those  which  belonged  to  pei*sons 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  Daring  the  above 
epidemiCj  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  good  effected  by  such 
provision  for  both  paupers  and  non-paupers.  In  determining 
the  precise  advantages  we  gain  by  disinfecting  a  house  or  part 
of  a  dwelling,  we  may  certainly  appeal  to  the  practical  results 
of  our  proceedings  without  speculating  on  the  learned  disquisi- 
tions on  disease  germs  of  such  great  authorities  as  Pasteur^ 
Tyndall^  and  some  others,  and  without  being  sceptical  of  the 
direct  and  destructive  effects  which  our  disinfectants  may  or 
may  not  have  on  the  vestiges  of  disease*  Assuming  even  that 
disease  germs  are  not  thus  wholly  destroyed,  the  process  of  dis- 
infecting rooms  or  houses  necessarily  often  disturbs  and  re- 
moves a  vast  amount  of  dust  and  dirt,  which  in  some  places 
have  been  accumulating  for  many  years.  To  the  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  wdio  has  disinfected,  succeeds  the  white  washer, 
followed j  perhaps,  by  the  painter  and  paperhanger ;;  lastly,  the 
rooms  must,  after  these  derangements,  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  washed.  Many  of  the  labouring  classes  lilce  to  see  some 
paper  on  the  walls;  in  some  of  the  dwellings,  as  we  know,  this 
jMper  is  of  various  patterns  collected  and  put  on  at  different 
times,  so  as  to  represent  a  kind  of  patchwork ;  and  tljough  we 
are  occasionally  met  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to 
remove  this,  yet  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes  often  come  to  our 
ttidj  so  defacing  it  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  taken  down. 

Before  I  finish  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on 
determining  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  watering- 
places-  I  must  first  premise  the  amount  of  faith  I  have 
in  such  compilations.  Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  distrust  the  national  system  of  death-rates^  not- 
witlistanding  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  such  able  men  as 
Drs,  Letheby  and  Rumsey.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  high 
deatli-rate,  for  all  practical  purposes,  docs  indicate  a  low  state 
of  salubrity ;  but  I  stop  here.  If  we  sift  the  reported  causes 
of  these  deaths^  and  thus  endeavour  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation of  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  prevails  in  one 
district  more  than  in  another,  we  are  at  once  treading  on 
Blippery  ground-  I  have  had  much  practical  experience  in 
*  death  returns.'  I  have  long  since  learned  that  no  precise 
tlata  could  be  based  on  such  *  sanitary  statistics/    Since  1  have 
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held  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a  com- 
bined and  extensive  area,  I  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  copies  of  a  large  number  of  death  certificates  which 
are  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Sub-Kegistrars,  and  my  opinion  of 
their  small  statistical  value  has  been  still  abundantly  confirmed 
In  determining  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  a  watering- 
place  from  the  Begistrar-General's  tables,  we  have  first  to 
ascertain  if  the  town  be  a  registration  district  by  itself,  or 
whether  several  places  in  the  locality  are  included  in  it  ftr 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  registration  district.    On  this  aocount 
the  returns  are  often  misunderstood,  and  erroneous  conclusiom 
are  formed.     The  column  of  figures  headed  *  Vital  Statistics,' 
published  periodically  in  one  of  the  local  daily  papers,  gi?eB, 
for  this  reason,  no  information  of  the  exact  localities  in  whid 
certain  diseases  have  proved  most  fatal,  and  in  my  first  sanitary 
report  to  the  Local  Board  of  Eastbourne,  an  anonymous  (xx^ 
respondent  in  a  public  journal  asked  for  an  explanation*of  the 
*  startling  discrepancy  '  between  my  figures  and  those  of  the 
Begistrar-General ;  whe^  I  reminded  him  that  the  registratioii 
district  included  a  number  of  villages  as  well  as  the  town  d 
Eastbourne. 

Another  equally  important  question  to  consider  is,  not 
merely  whether  a  town  be  much  resorted  to  by  visitors,  bat 
whether  from  its  locality  or  climate  it  ministers  to  the  relief  of 
a  certain  class  of  ailments,  in  other  words,  if  it  be  well  known 
as  a  *  special  sojourn  for  those  persons  affected  with  organic 
complaints,'  that  is  with  disease  tending  sooner  or  later  to  a 
fatal  termination.  We  can  readily  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
considering  an  element  which  must  be  of  much  significance  in 
calculating  the  death-rates  of  such  towns  as  Hastings,  Ventnor, 
Torquay,  or  Bath,  and  I  may  add  Brighton ;  though  at  niany 
other  places  frequented  by  visitors  the  deaths  amongst  them 
are  so  few  that  the  number  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  the 
Registrar's  return.  But  assuming  that  for  certain  districts  we 
should  make  two  columns,  one  for  residents  and  the  other  for 
non-residents,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  In  dissecting  the 
deaths,  how  shall  we  determine  correctly  who  is  a  visitor,  and 
who  shall  make  the  necessary  inquiries?  As  to  the  source 
from  which  our  information  might  be  derived.  The  quarterly 
returns  of  sickness  and  death  furnished  to  the  Government  by 
some  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  limited  to  the 
enumeration  of  pauper  cases ;  from  causes  well  known  to 
such  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  paupers'  deaths  cor- 
rectly, except  by  means  of  one  agency — that  of  the  Relieving 
Officer.     If  this  official  be  at  the  same  time  a  Registrar  (a 
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Deathsi  he  can^  with  but  a  small  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble i  place  the  letter  *  P  *  against  the  name  of  the  person 
whose  ceiiificate  he  has  copied  in  making  hia  return  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  who  had  been,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  decease,  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief-  In  like 
manner^  we  might  ask  the  aseistance  of  the  RegiBtrar  in  ascer- 
taining how  many  deaths  in  his  district  have  occurred  amongst 
non-residents.  As  a  rule,  I  should  saj  that  he  obtains  such 
knowledge  from  the  person  who  attends  at  hia  ottice  to  register 
the  death,  without  any  questions  specially  directed  to  ehcit 
information :  if  not,  it  would  only  demand  a  little  closer  inquiry 
on  his  part  J  and  thus  the  letter  *  V '  might  be  placed  against 
tbe  name  in  the  obituary  record,  without  throwing  additional 
labour  upon  anyone.  How  shall  we  define  a  visitor  ?  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hastinga  tells  me  '  that  in  his 
town  the  KegiBtrars  consider  anyone  a  visitor  who  does  not 
rent  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  for  six  months  consecutively.' 
I  am  well  aware  that  by  such  an  arrangement  even  a  strict 
line  cannot  certainly  be  drawn  between  a  resident  and  a  non- 
resident, but  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  by  what  other  agency  a 
better  mode  of  obtaining  more  precise  information  can  be 
devised*  In  small  towns  only  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  determine  tliese  queries  by  big 
own  researches ;  and  even  when  thus  feasible  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  call  at  the  late  abode  of  the  deceased  person,  which 
would  be  irksome  to  the  public  official,  and  annoying  to  the 
friendsp  Deductions  must  of  course  be  made  for  some  of  the 
deatlis  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Brighton  Union  includes  none  of  the  surrounding 
villiiges,  yet,  partly  from  the  size  of  the  town,  and  partly  from 
the  workhouse  being  popularly  known  amongst  a  certain  class 
of  individuals  as  a  relatively  comfortable  abode,  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  many  who  are  non-reaidents.  The  hospital 
(named  the  Sussex  County)  is  cosmopolitan ;  acute  diseases, 
and  severe  accidents  from  very  long  distances  are  constantly 
being  received  into  its  wards.  The  Eastbourne  Union,  though 
very  small  as  compared  with  Brighton,  yet,  besides  the  town, 
now  numbeiing  about  12,000  inhabitants,  in  addition  the  union, 
embraces  twelve  ^dllages,  Hastings  Union  also,  I  believe, 
contains,  besides  the  town  itself,  many  of  the  sun-ounding 
villages,  Tbe  density  of  the  population  on  a  given  area, 
with  its  social  state  and  habits,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Brighton  has  a  very  large  number  of  people  living  in  confined 
spaces;  in  fact,  having  visited  much  amongst  them,  I  have 
sometimes  been  thus  reminded  of  the  rooms  and  dwellings  of 
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the  London  poor.     In  this,  as  in  all  other  large  and  wealtJij 
towns,  the  splendour  can  be  seen  by  anyone — the  squalor  only 
by  a  select  few.   A  high  birth-rate  had  been  urged  as  affording 
some  explanation  of  a  high  death-rate.     This  L  must  leave  for 
discussion — if  thought  necessary  by  the  meeting — as  I  do  not 
consider  it  absolutely  proved  to  oe  correct.     If  in  our  sanitary 
reports  we  stated  that  the  infant  mortality  in  our  district  had 
been  very  low,  we  must  assuredly  at  the  same  time  inquire 
whether  there  had   been  a  high  or  low  birth-rate.      In  the 
neighbouring  parish   of  Hove,  I   believe   that   the  infantile 
mortality  has  been  very  low ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ig 
generally  known  that  the  birth-rate  is  also  very  low.   In  such  fa- 
voured  watering-places  as  Brighton  or  Eastbourne,  where,  a?  com- 
pared with  other  places,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  schools, 
I  certainly  do  consider  the  *  distribution  of  ages '  as  influencing 
the  death-rate.     Deaths  are  very  rare  amongst  a  number  rf 
young  healthy  people  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
I   do  not   deem  the   effect  of   sex  distribution  as   exerciang 
any  appreciable  influence  on  the  death-rates  of  watering-places. 
Lastly,  I  shall  very  briefly  touch  upon,  yet  not  consider, 
marriage  of  any  importance  in  the  death-rate  of   watering- 
places  ;  though  the  ladies  may  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Stark  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  *  that  the  death-rate  of 
unmarried  men  was  considerably  higher  than  the  death-rate  of 
married  men  and  -widowers ; '  and  so  convinced  was  Dr.  Stark 
of  this  fact,  that  it  had  been  said,  *  that  bachelorhood  was  more 
destructive  to  life  than  the  most  unwholesome  trades,  or  than 
residence  in  an  unwholesome  house  or  district,  where  there 
never  has  been  the  most  distant  attempt  at  sanitary  improve- 
ments of  any  kind.' 


DISCUSSION. 

j\rr.  O.  J.  Leon  (Brigliton)  could  not  help  rising  to  stito  some 
portion  of  Lis  own  experience  -ivith  respect  to  health  provisions  for 
watering-places.  Dr.  Fussell  had  mentioned  a  variety  of  causes  b)' 
which  disease  was  spread  about,  but  he  had  omitted  one,  to  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  special  attention,  for  he  had  known  a  case  of  it. 
It  was,  that  doctors  themselves  were  sometimes  tlie  means  of  conve}'ing 
infection,  and  this  was  «i  point  which  really  ought  to  receive  inoie 
attention.  As  to  the  general  question  of  watering-places,  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  ^lacpherson,  the  English  combined  all 
the  advantages  of  foreign  ones.  His  own  experience  coincided  witli 
that  view*     And  as  to  the  cures  from  mineral  waters  it  was  pretty  Trell 
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Icnowa  that  in  rnoi=t  caaes  the  euro  did  not  depend  upon  tlie  wateri  but 
upon  the  liygienic  arrangements.  Tiaitors  dwelt  too  mucli  upon  tli© 
water%  and  too  little  upon  tKe  tneiitment,  and  tlie  giving  up  of  dmt  bad 
stute  of  living  whicli  was  the  cause  of  tLeir  illness, 

Pr.  K,  P,  B.  Taaffe  (Medical  Officer  for  Brigliton)  said  tlie  first  point 
alluded  to  was  the  conveyance  of  contagion.  He  would  go  further 
thaa  Dr.  Fiifsell,  who  had  recommetided  a  aix  weclv^'  qiianiiitina ;  he 
believed  that  legislation  should  go  so  far  a3  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
ajij  person  until  sueh  time  as  convalesceuce  had  been  eo  far  as  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  contagion  being  conveyed.  In  the  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  patient  might  be  able  to  go  about,  and  yet  be  quite  capable 
of  conveying  the  fever ;  and  thia  applied  to  small -pox  and  otlier  dis- 
eases, though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same  extent.  He  did  not  think  it 
woiUd  be  desinible  to  compel  medical  men  to  give  information  as  to 
eojitagious  diseases  among  their  patients  j  their  position  was  a  very 
delicate  onej  aod  they  had  a  great  di^sUke  to  perform  a  duty  wliich  ap* 
peaxed  to  be  a  breach  of  conlidence ;  but  there  ohould  be  a  compulsory 
registration  of  contagious  diaease  by  the  frienda  of  the  suiTerer,  He 
had  always  had  a  distinction  made  between  iiesident^  and  viiiitors  in 
Brighton,  but  it  was  difficult  to   draw  any  strict  line.     He  thought* 

I  however,  that  after  twelve  months'  stay  in  one  place,  every  person 
should  he  designated  as  a  resident.  Br.  Fussell  was  qiiite  right  in 
contending  that  the  birth-rate  ahould  be  considered  along  with  the 
death-rate,  for  where  there  was  a  very  high  birth-rate,  that  must  o£ 
neeeaaity  increase  the  dmth-rate.  It  was  a  noticeable  circumstance 
that  Preston,  near  Brighton,  stood  the  highest  in  birth-rate  in  the  whole 
of  the  district,  being  at  the  rate  of  58  per  thousand :  as  to  the  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Leon,  that  gentleman,  instead  of  calling  upon  the 
jK^trar,  ought  to  have  put  himself  in  communication  with  tlie  medical 
^cer.  I£  he  had  done  so,  without  doubt  the  case  would  have 
been  fully  investigated.  Officers  of  health  were  placed  in  a  very 
delicate  position  in  r^ard  to  the  communication  between  medical  men 
and  their  patients,  and  if  imperfect  information  was  given  as  to  the 
cau^  of  death,  ihey  might  sometimes  be  put  off  their  guiu-d.  They 
could  only  depend  upon  tlie  reports  of  the  registrars,  who,  though  n 

•  very  worthy  set  of  men,  had  no  medical  knowledge. 
Br.  BlciiAEDSONp  F,R.S>  (the  President  of  the  Department)  said  the 
question  of  intercommunication  of  disease  between  medical  men  and 
their  patients  was  not  then  before  tho  meeting ;  nor  had  they,  in  the 
absence  of  the  medical  man  referred  to,  the  correct  data  on  which  a 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Leon.  It  wa^  possible  that  the  two  other  deaths  might  have 
occurred  coincidently  from  altogether  different  causes.  Those  who 
knew  most  of  pueqieral  fever  would  he  aware  that  a  medical  man 
might  attend  three  cases  in  the  snme  day,  never  ijaving  seen  one  of 
ihem  before,  and  that  all  three  might  terminate  fatally  from  causes  of 
which  the  wli^^est  of  them  knew  nothing,  Tliey  should,  therefore,  be 
very  merciful  in  dealing  with  such  cases ;  antl  he  thought  it  would  be 
hetter  now  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  discueaion  of  the  broad  (Question 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  paper. 
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Dr.  T.  Littleton  (Plymouth)  thought  that  some  of  the  regulations 
which  at  present  applied  to  infectious  diseases  among  cattle  might  be 
extended  with  advantage  to  men  and  women.     He  was  glad  that  in 
Brighton  they  had  adopted  very  efficient  means  for  disinfecting  the 
clothing,  &c.,  where  contagious  diseases  existed.     As  to  the  mx  weeks* 
quarantine  after  scarlet  fever,  he  considered  it  wholly  insufEcient  for 
disinfection.     A  remarkable  case  of  neglect  had  occurred  in  his  own 
district,  where  after  a  whole  family  had  scarlet  fever,  the  furniture,  hi, 
was  sold  by  auction  without  being  disinfected,  and  disease  thus  sjmead 
to  all  parts  of  the  town.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  eveiy- 
thing  perfectly  disinfected.     He  thought  the  Registrar-General*8  reton 
of  eighteen  principal  towns  should  be  revised ;  they  had  already  been 
promised  that  Plymouth  should  in  future  be  included,  but  he  thought 
that  Brighton  also  should  be  added  to  the  list.     With  respect  to  tli« 
criticism  of  the  Registrar-Generars  returns,  he  was  quite  aware  tint 
they  were  not  perfect,  but  they  were  certainly  better  than  none. 

Mr.  Alderman  Matall  (Brighton)  said  his  experience  was  tint 
medical  men  were  generally  very  cautious  as  to  the  spread  of  ^sene 
by  themselves.  He  believed  that  infectious  diseases  were  often  spr«id 
by  our  present  laundry  system  and  complained  that  officers  of  health 
had  not  sufficient  power  for  inspection  of  every  kind.  He  had  had 
infectious  disease  introduced  into  his  own  family  through  sending 
clothes  to  the  laundry.  As  to  the  question  of  registration,  doctors  had 
by  Act  of  Parliament  a  perfect  control  over  our  bodies ;  and  this  being 
80,  he  thought  they  should  not  require  a  shilling  for  reporting  eveiy 
case,  but  should  be  compelled  to  report  rigorously,  and  without  regard 
to  personal  consequence,  every  instance  of  contagious  disease.  Re- 
ferring to  the  subject  of  mineral  waters,  chemists  assumed  that  they 
knew  all  about  their  medical  constituents ;  but  from  his  examination 
of  the  waters  of  Malvern,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  good 
effects  were  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  mineral  at  all,  but  a 
good  pure  distilled  water,  and  medical  action  of  mineral  waters  generally 
was  a  process  of  chemical  solution ;  and  this  applied  especially  to 
Londoners  With  regard  to  the  Brighton  baths,  in  the  establishment  of 
which  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  in  three  years,  a  number  of 
people,  equal  to  the  whole  population,  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  adopting  a  system  of  cleanliness ;  and  he 
would  for  hygienic  purposes  back  those  baths  against  all  the  doctors  of 
Brighton.  He  believed  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  wall-paper  were 
guilty  of  a  wholesale  and  general  murder  by  means  of  the  deleterious 
substimces  they  employed  ;  and  he  could  not  see  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  escape,  while  the  person  who  put  a  piece  of  arsenic  into  a 
cup  must  suffer  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.  In  this  matter,  at 
least,  the  medical  officers  should  have  more  power.  (Lord  Aberdare 
reminded  Mr.  Mayall  that,  according  to  our  present  law,  if  a  manufac- 
turer negligently  used  poison  in  the  colouring  of  wall-papers,  and  death 
occurred  in  consequence,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter.) 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (Liverpool)  m  ished  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  assistance  which  masters  of  elementary  schools  might  render  to 
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officers  of  health.  The  reasonB  for  the  iibseac^  of  childreji  from  »chool 
^enigUt  to  be  carefully  inveafci gated,  so  aa  to  be  asRUfed  not  only  that 
they  were  ill,  but  also  of  what  they  were  ill;  nnd  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  information  should  not  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  healtl^  by  the 
heads  of  the  different  defjartmenti  of  these  achoola.  He  liimself  was 
a  manager  of  an  elementary  achool,  where  a  complete  a^'stem  of  visiting 
w&s  in  operation,  and  where  no  case  of  fever  occurred  wliich  did  not 
go  np  to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  The  death-rate  failed  to  give 
tbem  «ome  information  which  was  of  nmcli  impoitance,  as  to  the 
fipredding  of  diseaj^e  amongst  them.  In  the  cas<i  of  measles^  it  was  a 
long  time  before  its  presence  was  shown  in  the  death-rate, 

Prof^aor  Wakkltn  {London)  thought  every  one  who  had  inquifed 
into  the  subject  of  infection  would  know  that  it  was  a  very  diHlcult 
fnibject>  He  had  arrived  at  the  concln«ion  that,  altlionglt  they  might 
disinfeet  snrfacen,  it  was  impossible  to  disinfect  large  roai^ses  of  building 
mfttenal ;  and  that  when  the  latter  was  thoroughly  eaturated  with  in- 
fectious diaease,  there  wns  only  one  way,  and  that  was  by  subjecting  it  to 
a  high  temperature  or  burning  iL  They  knew  that  in  Brighton  there 
were  *  rookeriei*,*  which  were  thoroughly  satiirated  with  organic  poisons; 
and  if  these  were  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
built  scattered  in  all  directions^  they  must  suffer  enormously*  He  had 
always  advocate<l  tlmt  every  *  rookery  '  should  be  burned  down  but  it 
had  been  objected  that  thia  was  impracticable,  on  the  ground  of  expense. 
Let  them  inquire  into  the  facts.  The  building-materials  of  some  of 
these  places  in  London  had  been  cartetl  away  for  the  new  law  courts. 
The  expenditure  caused  by  deaths  they  would  occaaon  would  be  &r 
more  than  that  of  burning  them.  We  %vere  perfectly  able  to  see  the 
reikHonableness  of  burning  a  house  in  order  to  save  a  fire  firom  spreading. 
These  materials  were  spr^ding  destruction  amongst  mitliona  of  people, 
and  the  co^t  to  the  nation  of  not  burning  them  would  equal  a  yeax^s 
national  revenue, 

Mr,  John  Towle  (Oxford)  referred  to  the  mortality  of  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  and  urged  that  the  latter  was  more  unhealthy  than  the  former, 
in  consequence  of  the  gases  arising  from  the  sewers  of  Bristol  ascending 
to  it.  He  objected  entirely  to  the  present  system  of  sewers  which  had, 
he  asserted^  been  the  means  of  spreading  epidemic  disease » 

Lord  AsERnAiiE,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  Professor  Wanklyn, 
said  he  bad  no  doubt  that  the  professor  could  easily  demonstrate  how 
the  loss  of  seventy- five  millions  of  pounds  must  follow  from  the  carting 
away  of  the  building  materials  to  make  room  for  the  new  Law  Courts, 
but  he  would  like  to  raise  the  question,  *  What  are  the  causes  which 
prevent  these  effects  from  liappening  so  often  a.i  they  do  ?  *  They  knew 
that  practically  the  mischiefa  that  arose  were  not  so  great  as  those  which 
were  predicted,  and  they  knew  also  that  the  causes  for  those  pre- 
dlctioos  were  founded  upon  scientific  knowledge.  How  was  it,  then, 
that  they  did  not  happen  to  the  extent  which  was  expected  or  were  to 

Pee  large  an  extent  neutralised? 
Dr*  Farr,  F,R.S.  (London)  thought  the  discussion  and  papers  had 
been  a  real  contribution  to  public  health.    They  had  confirmed  his  view 
that  English  watering-places  were  quite  equal,  as  health  resorts,  to  any 
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of  those  on  the  continent,  although  it  was  quite  true  that  their  sanitary 
condition  still  admitted  of  improvement,  and  that  they  might  be  made 
still  more  attractive  and  more  useful  to  visitors.     Ho  thought  the 
Congress  had  come  to  the  right  place  to  discuss  this  question,  for 
Brighton  was  justly  called  the  Queen  of  Watering-places,  and  any  dis- 
cussion there  would  soon  spread  to  others.      The  first  thing  was  that  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  watering-places,  which  should  certainly  be 
of  the  first  order.     Mr.  Towle's  theory  with  regard  to  town  sewers,  of 
which  ho  was  not  afiraid,  quite  broke  down  with  regard  to  Cliflon  and 
Bristol,  for  within  the  area  of  the  former  district  was  included  some  of 
the  very  lowest  portions  of  Bristol ;  and  if  Cliflon  proper  were  separated 
from  that  part,  it  would  show  a  great  decrease  in  its  death-rate.     With 
respect  to  sewers,  the  great  thing  was  to  keep  them  quite  clean,  by 
flushing,  and  well  trapped,  in  order  to  make  them  harmless ;  and  that 
had  been  carried  out  in  London  to  a  very  great  extent,  although  be 
admitted  it  was  not  quite  perfect.     There  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in 
what  Professor  Wauklyn  had  stated.      Sir  W.  Jenner  once  mentioiied 
that  he  had  visited  an  catabliahment  in  the  country  where  small-pox 
had  broken  out.      The  gentleman  could  not  in  any  way  account  for  tbe 
appearance  of  the  disease  there,  but  on  coming  away  the  doctor  saw  a 
quantity  of  old  wood  lying  about,  and  on  hb  asking  where  it  had  oom« 
from,  was  informed  that  it  was  part  of  the  debris  of  the  old  small-pea 
hospital,  and  no  doubt  it  had  been-thc  cause  of  the  breaking  out  of 
small-pox  in  that  country  house.     As  to  the  remedy  of  burning  down 
the  '  rookeries,'  it  might  of  course  be  tried,  but  he  thought  the  profeaor 
himself  should  be  required  to  superintend  the  process,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conflagration  not  spreading.      lie  thought  our  watexing- 
placcs  were  deficient  in  attnictions ;  they  might  cultivate  and  encourage 
popular  science  by  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens  and  museums, 
and  in  other  ways  they  might  make  the  health  resort  less  dull.    He 
was  aware  tliut  Brighton  was  very  liable  to  have  contagious  disease 
communicated  from  London,  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  important 
question  how  this  was  to  be  met.     lie  thought  it  was  unwise  to  remofe 
children  who  had  been  suffering  from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.  to  the 
country  or  the  seaside  so  early ;  their  convalescence  would  in  most 
cases  be  better  secured  by  their  remaining  at  home.     But  if  such 
patients  were  permitted  to  come  to  health  resorts,  they  should  be  mA 
to  localities  specially  appointed  for  convalescents.     "With  regard  to  the 
registration  of  deaths,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  actiou  should 
take  place  between  the  medical  ofiicer  and  the  registrar,  so  as  to  know 
what  the  cause  of  death  really  might  be,  and  the  medical  man  alao 
ought,  if  necessary,  to  be  consulted.    He  had  always  found  that  medical 
men  were  anxious  to  take  every  precaution,  but  he  could  still  see  the 
importance  of  looking  strictly  into  such  cases  as  had  been  referred  to; 
and  it  was  the  necessity  for  information  aa  to  epidemics  at  watering- 
places  which  caused  the  registrar-general  to  publish  the  returns  of 
watering-places.     He  quite  admitted  the  importance  of  Brighton,  and 
that  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  list  of  princiiml  towns,  and  he  hoped  at 
the  end  ol*  the  yeiir  it  would  so  appear. 

Dr.  W.  IIaiidwicke  (London)  noticed  tliat  we  were  still  without 
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tiny  r<*gister  of  disease;,  and  expre^iaed  the  opiQioti  that  uatil  the  Reg^istrar- 
Geueral  applied  himself  to  produce  such  a  register,  they  were  working 
very  much  in  the  dark.  A  veiry  ingenious  pku  for  showing  the  diaeased 
places  was  in  opei^tion  in  BrusseiB.  A  largo  map  of  tlio  town  was 
^always  hanging  in  the  room  of  the  medical  otEcer  of  health*  He 
obtains  full  informatioa  of  die  condition  of  eadi  difitrict,  itnd  denotes  it 
^>n  the  map  by  means  of  small  pins  with  diflferent  coloured  heads, 
A^r  &  time  tlie  map  is  taken  down  and  presented  to  the  Burgomasters 
and  tlie  arrangenient  is  such  that  it  ia  easy  to  see  where  the  old  diaeasas 
are  and  where  the  new  ones.  A  wafer  might  be  subsrttuted  for  the  pin  j 
and  in  tbi*  conn  try  the  large  ordinance  maps  might  be  used  where 
Kuch  had  been  completed,  and  where  they  had  iiot  let  the  Government 
be  pressed  to  complete  them.  He  corroborated  Mr*  Rath  bonces  remarks 
ss  to  the  assistance  which  might  be  rendered  by  schoohnaster^,  men- 
tioning that  he  liad  bimselff  while  an  fjutbreak  of  scarlet  ferer  pre- 
Tailed  in  PaddingtoD,  by  this  meani  discovered  that  a  number  of  boys 
wefe  attending  school  from  h onset  in  which  the  disease  prevailed^  He 
issued  an  order  that  these  boys  should  not  attend  school  until  a 
certidcate  liad  been  obtained ;  but  the  question  then  arose  who  aliould 
give  the  certificate,  and  the  matter  was  not  finally  aottled  when  he  gave 
up  his  office, 

Dr  McfNTTRE  (Odiham)  urged  the  importance  of  disinfecting 
clothes  by  subjecting  them  to  a  high  tempfirature,  and  mentioned  a  case 
trheire  a  family  had  suffered  from  floarlet  fever,  which  was  afterwards 
commiinicated  by  the.  moil ler^  who  herself  had  not  suilered,  to  some 
relatives  at  a  distance  whom  she  went  to  vislt^  the  infection  being  cer- 
tainly carried  in  the  dress. 

Mr,  IL  H,  C^iLLiNS  (London)  was  Tery  pleased  to  undemtaad  that 
by  the  aid  o£  baths  and  wash-houses  the  poor  were  havinir  better  oppor- 
tuniti^  of  keeping  them^lves  cleanly  than  the  middle  and  upper 
Masses,  He  thought  it  fttmnge  t bat,  in  a  place  like  Brighton,  viaitorzt 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowmg  what  locabty  tliey  shouJd  choose  in 
<jrder  to  provide  against  contagion,  lie  urged  that  the  bouses  nhould 
be  properly  so  per  vised  and  certiticated,  so  that  a  BtrangtiTt  on  taking  a 
Konse  or  apartments,  might  have  the  certiHcate  presented  t<*  him,  to 
aflame  him  timt  it  was  tree  Irom  contagious  diiease.  So  far  aa  his 
experience  of  watering -place  a  went,  he  certainly  would  give  the  prefer- 
etioe  to  those  of  thi^  coon  try. 

Mr.  W.  J.  CoorEa  (Richmond,  Surrey)  said  it  had  been  suggested 
that  some  medical  inspector  should  he  appointed  to  advi^  visitors  ag  ta 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  take  the  waters  of  the  various  mineral 
fipringa.  He  had  hesjd  lately  of  a  card  having  been  put  forward 
inviting  people  to  drink  of  certain  waters,  and  giviog  an  analysis  of 
them.  Amongst  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  antdyais  was  chloride 
of  ^rium,  which  was  strongly  poisonous,  Some  Freuch  chemist  had 
made  experiments,  showing  that  any  one  taking  excess  of  minerals  in 
the  watc^  they  drank  were  likely  to  have  the  chloride-phospliate  of  lime 
prefleut  in  their  bones  replaced  by  the  mineral  of  the  water ;  and  on 
chat  account  it  was  highly  importanE  that  the  quality  of  these  waters, 
and  the  proportions  of  their  ingredients^  should  he  obtained,  and  that 
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medical  men  aboiild  be  made  awart?,  on  authority,  of  tEeir  effect  i 
the  arganio  structure,     Mr*  Towle  had  assert  ed  that  the  een 
Bristol  caused  Clifton  to  be  more  uuhe^dthy  than  Bristo!  itaaelf.     Iti 
shown  conclusively  at   the   last  meeting  of   tho  Brktol  A»odaf! 
that  the  sewers  of  Bristol  were  quite  dlaconuectad  from  those  of  ^ 
and  the  death  in  Cllflon  was  only  15  per  thou^ud  against  ^     , 
thoURand  -in  Bristol.     He  waa,  howercrn,  mther  surprised  to  hour  Or« 
Farr  eay  he  was  fiatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  sewers  in  Lt^odoci. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  the   main-drainage  scheme  had   done  mwk 
towards  purL^'ing  the  Thames,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  ev^^^T-*** 
been  jxasscd  ii'  the  Committee-irooma  of  the  House  of  Commons  ' 
been  inyaded  by  the  foul  odour  of  the  nver.     He  thought  ahio  ^ 
statement  of  Dr>  Farr^  that  we  ahould  depend  upon  traps  to  kee 
sewer  gaBes,  was  at  Tarianee  with  all  their  experienco,  and  m^ntiutira 
the  paper  of  Dr*  Fergus,  at  Glasgow,  on  that  subject*     He  did  not 
believe  that  London  would  ever  be  free  from  daoger  until  some  miem 
were  adopted  for  preventing   sewer^gas  from  being  produced  in  ibe 
Bcwer. 

Dr*  Faub  explained  that  he  never  intended  to  say  that  the  piisnl 
system  of  sewage  in  the  metropolis  was  perfect ;  on  the  coutmy,  h 
looked  upon  it  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and  certainly  better  than  no  syRn 
at  all,  or  than  any  syatem  now  in  operation  ;  and  he  would  be  '  ^ 
Borry  to  give  it  up  until  they  saw  their  way  to  something  better. 

Mr,  E.  W.  Cornish  (London)  confirmed  the  statement  of  Dr,  < 
with  regard  to  the  sewage  of  Bristol  and  Clifton, 

Dr,  M,  K,  KoyiNsON  (Medical  Officer  for  Dover)  thought  no  hotut 
should  be  declared  fi-ee  from  infection  until  it  had  received  from 
the  medical  officer  a  clean  bill  of  healthy  and  all  clothing  had  been  iiih 
infected-  It  was  also  very  important  that  railway  companies  shoddivt 
apart  convalescent  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  people  who  had  htm 
mafferiiLg  from  infectious  disease.  It  had  come  within  his  own  kiu^* 
ledge  that  infectiouB  disKiae  had  been  spread  by  parties  c^nuu^  ia 
contact  witli  others  in  railway  carriages.  Another  source  of  dki0 
was  its  conveyance  through  children  who  were  sent  to  boarding-si^jooli; 
and  he  had  a  lively  recolJection  of  a  case  of  diphtheria  received  b  ikS 
way,  and  he  thought  schoolmasters  should  require  a  clean  bUl  of  besbfa 
with  every  child  sent  to  them.  A  very  prolific  aotu-oe  of  dlsesM  is 
watering- placea  was  the  practice  of  the  occupiers  of  housed  letli&0  *  ff  ^ 
whole  of  their  houses  except  the  lower  regioua  and  back  cellars, 
had  found  it  very  dei^able  that  an  inspector  should  go  rotmd  ai 
that  lodging-houses  were  not  overcrowded ;  and  he  tried  to  makt^  lb 
lodging-house  keepers  in  his  district  see  that  it  was  to  their  own  wdn^ 
ttige  that  their  houses  should  be  registered  and  under  AtrvdUmn; 
in  fwct,  in  every  question  of  health  reform,  much  depended  upon  cmtt- 
ing  public  opinion  with  them,  and  there  was  very  much  of  that  fwjiu^ 
tlrnt  an  Engliahman*s  house  was  his  castle j  and  no  one  had  any  rigiiHO 
know  anything  abcmt  his  private  concoms  j  and  medical  officers  cam  b 
for  a  great  deal  of  abuse  in  their  endeavours  to  do  their  duty*  lU 
knew  an  instance  wliere  a  Jamily  liad  scarlet  fever,  and  the  aen'sst  gtrl 
was  sent  home  to  the  country*     Five  members  of  her  fimiily  goSad 
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from  the  disease.  In  another  oase^  »  servant  girt  came  to  attend  a 
fcmeral,  and  carried  the  disease  away  with  her.  In  another  cam,  acme 
children  carried  scarlet  fever  into  a  scliool ;  and  in  another  case,  no 
fewer  than  fort/*five  people  auffbred  through  ita  introduction  by  the 
laundiy  woman  washing  infected  linen.  Tbeae  cases  show  the  deiira- 
bility  of  having  some  hoapiLal  where  patients  could  be  isolated  and  of 
destroying  infected  clothing.  He  lioped  tliat  Brighton  would  not  be 
behind  in  thiA  matter,  and  mentioned  that  when  emall-po^  rag^d  in 
Doverj  they  provided  hoapitala  both  for  paupera  and  for  the  better 
classes  of  people  who  could  afford  to  pay. 

The  President  of  tlie  department  (Dr,  RiciiAnnsoN)  said  that 
Kyigliab  watering-places  bore  a  ^vourable  companson  with  any 
QtlierSf  but  it  was  singular  that  they  showed  sudi  great  differences 
in  mortftlity^  the  death-rate^  according  to  the  average  of  tlie  last 
ten  years,  yatying  from  fifteen  per  thousund  at  Bo^or  to  twenty- 
four  at  Whitby ;  and  he  thought  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  might 
take  this  as  indicating  the  salubrity  of  the  different  places.  Al- 
thoug'h,  thereforej  our  watering-places  were  better  than  foreign  ones, 
we  had  yet  much  to  do*  He  believed  they  would  never  arrive  at  any 
oooect  oata  until  they  load  a  complete  registration  of  disease  as  well  as 
of  death.  He  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any  great  diffi»;ulty  m 
establishing  such  a  registmtiou  If  Dr,  Farr  would  only  take  it  in  hand* 
He  himself  ^tablished  such  a  complete  register  iu  a  large  d  is  trie  t^  and 
carried  it  on  tor  many  years,  including  not  only  diseases  of  mankind 
but  also  those  of  animals  and  plants.  The  whole  three  were  quite 
eseutial,  for  although  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any 
known  relationship  between  them,  there  were  some  very  curious  circum- 
stances  which  deserved  to  be  carefully  investigated.  It  was  perfectly 
G^rt&iiL  that  we  could  not  judge  of  the  state  of  disease  by  the  mortality. 
They  might  have  a  very  mild  form  of  infectioua  disease,  which  did  not 
show  much  increase  in  the  mortality  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December ;  but  this  mild  disease  was  just  as  contagious  as  a  more  fetal 
one  to  which  it  might  give  birth  in  the  month  of  June  following. 
Eegii^tiation  of  disease  was,  therefore,  what  they  must  insist  upon^  not 
only  with  regard  to  watering-places  but  every  other  place  j  and  ho 
thought  some  practical  motion  ought  to  be  made  on  the  subject.  He 
was  glad  that  the  question  of  certifying  houses  had  been  referred  to,  and 
he  hoped  the  discussion  would  lead  to  some  local  action  by  which  cer* 
tifiefttad  houses  might  be  brought  about.  The  effect  of  the  present 
f^etem,  which  did  not  insist  upon  a  clean  bill  of  health,  was  that 
TisitOTS  were  afraid  of  every  houi*e.  As  a  rule,  every  medical  man 
could  obtain  this  clean  biH  of  health  at  present  from  his  brother  medical 
man,  but  those  outside  the  profession  were  exactly  in  the  position  he 
had  deBcribed^  It  was  only  imj:^  however,  that  the  person  who  required 
n  oertificatQ  should  al^  give  one  himself  of  bis  freedom  from  infectious 
iliBeaae*  Laundries  were  no  doubt  a  common  cau^e  of  the  spread  of 
dbeflfley  but  not  so  much  so  in  watering-places  as  in  the  larger  townir. 
He  thought  six  weeks  is  die  minimum  time  for  quarantine  in  scarlet 
fever,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  &  poison  which  must  be  nearly  solid, 
and  which  adhered  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  evetything  that  would 
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bold  it,  la  country  districta,  the  tLatched  roof  was  known  to  hold  the 
contagion  for  six  months ;  in  fact  he  did  not  know  when  a  thatched 
house  was  free  from  scarlet  fever.  He  remembered  an  instance  of  a 
child  brought  hack  to  a  Louse^  where  scarlet  fever  had  prevailed  tax 
weeks  before,  taking  the  disease  and  dying  j  and  also  a  remarkable  cBm 
where  the  infection  wns  contained  m  some  clothes  in  a  drawer,  and  the 
disease  was  commimicated,  aHer  eleven  months,  to  some  cliildren  cloth ikI 
from  that  drawer.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  in  our  system  of  di^* 
fection,  a  period  of  not  less  than  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  of 
secluBion  sliould  be  insisted  upon*  He  belieyed  that  if  Dr.  Farr  were 
only  supported  for  a  few  years  to  come  in  his  work,  the  Regiatrar-Ge- 
nerars  returns  would  be  a  model  to  ©very  other  nation  which  followed 
in  our  wake. 

Br.  E-  F,  FussELL  (Brighton),  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  medical 
men  were  extremely  careful  in  regard  to  comnmni eating  infection,  H« 
thought  they  were  bound,  when  they  had  a  case  of  infectiouT  to  viidt 
it  last  on  their  list.  A  matter  equally  important,  which  had  not  beeJl 
mentioned,  waa  the  communication  of  infection  by  nurses.  Aitltottgb 
he  might  he  treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  he  felt  bound  to  meDtJoa 
that  the  material,  linseyj  of  which  the  dresses  of  lady  nm-seB  Wiif 
frequently  made,  was  very  objectionable  and  ought  to,  be  abandoned* 
The  Local  Board  of  Brighton  had  a  carriage  for  infectious  diseaaeii 
ivhich  could  be  placed  on  the  railway,  in  order  to  send  patient*  hom& 
As  to  the  class  of  houses  which  builders  put  up,  that  was  a  qoastioii 
more  with  the  public,  who  demanded  a  cheap  house,  than  witii  the 
builder,  wlio  merely  supplied  what  was  required. 

Mr,  CntLiNS  then  moved,  *  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to 
suggest  to  the  local  saniUiry  authonty  of  our  English  watering- placet 
and  health -msorta  the  desirability  of  establish in|:^  a  system  by  mmnt  of 
which  owner's  of  lodglng-hotises  and  hotels  should  be  enabled  to  have 
their  premises  inspected  by  a  competent  authority,  and  certified  if 
found  free  from  infection,  and  in  a  general  healthy  condition  with  re- 
ference to  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangement.' 

Mr,  Raijibone  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  carried  tm* 
animou&ly, 

Mr.  G.  Jp  Leon  (Brighton)  then  moved  '  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  Council  to  take  into  consideration  the  desdrability  of  compelling  bf 
l^blative  enactment,  medical  men  attending  cases  of  an  infecLiouscbi^ 
[  ikfiter  to  report  the  same  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,* 
"  l>r.  WrLLiAM  Squire  (London)  seconded  the  motion. 
Dr.  FirsSEXL,  although  benefiting,  as  medical  officer,  by  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  principle  of  the  resolution,  felt  that  there  were  ititi^ 
reasons  why  this  responslbihty  should  rest  with  the  parents  inflteid  of 
the  medical  man.     Amongst    these    reasons  he  might  point  ont  thft> 
there  were  many  deaths  which  never  came  under  the  notice  of  niedic*l 
men  at  all. 

Dr.  LiTTLETOK  protested  t^iuat  the  resolution,  which  was  dipectf/ 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  recent  legislatiott,  Yeteriuary  surgeon* 
were  not  called  upon  to  send  certificates  under  the  Contagions  DbioiP 
(Animals)  Acts.    It  was  invidious  and  monstrous  to  throw  such  a  f^ 
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ipoimbilit^  upon  medical  mea^  instead  of  casting  It  on  the  man  of  tlie 
bousa  where  the  death  took  pkce. 

Dr.  Paer  thought  tbat,  inasmiich  as  the  medical  mmx  was  in  sume- 
wia&t  tlie  same  pos^itioii  to  his  pauent  as  the  Itotuan  ciLtLolic  priest  to 
his  people,  it  woiild  be  higldy  improper  that  he  should  be  compelleti  to 
letnTD  i;lie  mitme  of  their  illiiesa.  The  parties  might  get  the  luforma^ 
tton  from  the  medical  mun. 

Dr.  EoDiKsCN  proposed  the  word  *  custodian '  in  place  of  medical 
man  in  the  resolution,  which  he  urged  would  accompiyi  alt  that  was 
intended.  He  found  that  a  majority  of  cases  were  attended  by 
^iiggists,  and  it  would  be  hard  that  a  medical  man  should  be  bound  to 
zeport  the  cases  he  attended,  while  the  druggibt  wa.s  not  bound  to  report 
his.  The  resolution  would  really  ftustrate  ihe  very  object  which  the 
moTea*  of  it  wiKhed  to  attain, 

Mr.  F-  S.  PowEH.  (London)  hoped  tho  question  would  be  left  at 
large^  It  was  clear  that  tl;ere  were  serious  objections  to  making  the 
*  custodian  ^  responsible,  for  he  veiy  Ixequentlj  would  not  poeaesa  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  must  be  dependent  for  it  upon  the  medical 
man.  On  the  otlier  liand^  how  were  they  to  tell  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  case  really  knew  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  It  would 
ako  place  the  medical  mMi  in  a  position  of  great  embarrasBment 
and  dilficulty, 

Dr,  HtcHARDSO^r  (the  President)  could  not  help  seeing  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  the  medical  man  being  compeiled  to  register.  One 
effect  would  be  that  the  patient  would  delay  sending  for  him  to  the  last 
moment.  He  thought  the  question  shoidd  be  well  considered  beibre 
hem^  preeaed  to  a  division, 

Dr*  SttuiKE  BUgrgested  that  the  word  'infectious'  should  be  left 
out  of  the  resolution,  his  object  being  that  all  diseases  idiould  be 
le^Btered. 

Mr.  G*  J.Leoh  would  remove  the  dlflficulty  by  ptoposing  to  alter  his 
lesolutiou  so  that  it  might  re^d  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Coimcil 
to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  mmpdUng  by  legislative 
^lActmentj  that  ail  eases  of  infectious  disease  should  be  duly  reported 
fo  the  officer  of  the  district. 

Professor  Wakklyn  moved  the  previous  question  which  was  re- 
jected by  14  to  13. 

Dr.  LtTTLETON  then  moved  an  amendment,  declaring  it  desirable 
that  infectious  diseases  in  man  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
aa  those  of  auimalB ;  upon  which. 

Sir  Georise  Campbell  asked  if  it  was  intended  that  human  beings 
were  to  be  slaughtered  the  same  as  the  animals  were. 

Dr.  Littleton  then  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  resolution  of 
Mr,  G*  J, Leon,  *  That  it  be  recommeadcd  to  the  Council  to  take  into  con* 
aideration  the  dcsirabiiit_)^  of  promoting  by  legislative  enactment,  that 
aJl  cases  of  an  iniectious  character  should  be  reported  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  district^'  was  carried. 
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WATER    SUPPLY.* 


What  are  the  Advantages  or  Disadvantages  of  Water  Supph/ 
being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Local  Authorities  f  By  WlLLIAX 
Bendle^  F.E.C.S. 

THE  Paper  I  am  about  to  read,  is  upon  the  supplj  of  Water 
to  the  Public,  by  private  companies,  upon  tniae  prindplo^ 
i.e,y  chiefly  aiid  perhaps  only  for  profit,  and,  first  df  all,  witk 
especial  reference  to  London  and  its  suburbs. 

I  follow  those  who  advocate  a  supply  on  any  system  lAoA 
will  secure  enough  of  water,  practically,  that  is  reasonaUj 
pure;  on  the  constant  system,  i.e.y  always  at  hand  ;  at  actual 
cost,  and  no  more.  The  conditions  of  supply  and  of  cost  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
supplied,  appointed  as  especially  fitted  for  the  office. 

A  high  authority  has  defined  the  principle  of  trade  to  be 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
Mvstify  the  question  as  we  may,  this  is  the  principle  of  trade, 
it  IS  at  the  bottom  of  all  trade  dealing ;  and  trade  dealings  in 
water  are  no  exception.  The  practice  of  the  companies  iribo 
have  mapped  out  our  districts  among  them,  and  who  deal  imbf 
in  water,  shows  that  it  is  no*  exception.  Now,  I  would  ask,  h 
water  a  fit  subject  for  this  kind  of  dealing^  I  will  mysdf 
give  the  answer — It  is  not*  Air — which  as  yet  is  not  filtered 
through  companies  for  profit— and  water,  are  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  for  which  no  substitutes  can  be  found.  If  tbe 
shortsighted  policy  of  the  rulers  of  former  times  placed  water 
in  the  hands  of  traders,  the  time  is  come  to  make  an  end  of 
the  compact. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  says  that  our  an- 
cestors might  have  been  wiser  in  their  arrangements,  says  also 
that  the  project  of  placing  the  supply  of  water  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  is  Utopian.  In  this  respect  the  mxt- 
quis  imderstands  neither  the  times  nor  the  people  at  home. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  recollect  the  number  of  most  important 
and  successful  instances  in  which  the  water  supply  has  been 
lodged  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  is,  perhaps 
well,  that  the  Home  Secretary,  who  has  some  sympathy  with 
us,  and  endeavours  to  understand  us,  is  our  Home  Secretaiy. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  practice  of  modem  legislation  tomooify 
or  altogether  annul  a^angements,  which,  however  good  they 
may  have  been  in  other  times  and  under  other  circumstances, 
are  not  only  no  longer  for  the  public  benefit,  but  are,  as  in  the 
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case  of  a  water  supply  by  companies,  to  the  ^reat  inconve- 
Bience  and  injury  of  the  public  interests.  Wliat  else  is  ait 
elaborate  and  expensive  Government  by  superior  men  for,  if  it 
be  not  to  improve  ^rith  the  newer  times,  and  to  adapt  those  dia- 
coveries  which  our  forefathers  never  even  dreamt  of,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  people  ?  At  the  very  leasts  this  should 
be  so  in  the  supply  of  a  first  necessary  of  life.  Hoiv  else 
could  the  penny  post,  the  telegraph,  and  many  other  benefits 
patent  to  us  all,  have  been  pi\}duced  ?  Is  water,  then,  our 
first  necessary  of  life^  to  be  exempt,  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
people,  whose  thought  as  trading  people,  having  ehareholderg 
who  like  not  only  di\adcnds,  but  large  dividends — ^is  first  profit, 
and  second,  to  supply  water  at  such  minimum  of  quantity  and 
quality  as  will  yet  not  rouse  too  much  the  people'^  indignation  ? 

These  companies  sometimes  supply  water  of  such  quality 
that  the  people  who  drink  of  it  die  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
of  cholera  J  fever,  and  like  diseases,  while  others  close  at  hand, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood^  but  supplied  from  a  better  source, 
do  not  so  die.  The  instances  arc  not  single*  The  reports  arc 
^public  and  are  widely  known.  They  are  not  disputed  by  any 
but  the  water  companies  and  their  partisans.  It  is  now  esta- 
blished beyond  doubt  that  the  supply  of  water  under  certain 
unwholesome,  but  quite  avoidable  conditions  is  a  great  motive 
power  in  tlie  causation  of  certain  serious  diseases  \  that  a 
tainted  water  supplied  to  thousands  involves  epidemics;  and 
tliat  if,  from  any  other  causes,  epidemics  are  about,  it  multi- 
plies greatly  the  cases  and  intensifies  the  disease.  These  are 
some  of  the  conditions  to  which  we  are  subject  in  this  great 
modem  soeiety,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
■closely  packed  together ;  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  we  are  not 
without  the  means  of  prevention,  which,  in  this  case,  is  most 
emphatically  better  than  cure. 

These  companies  fail  often  to  supply  water  in  times  of 
great  need,  so  that  fire  destroys  property  by  millions^  worth, 
^instead  of,  as  in  tlie  case  of  sufficient  wat^r,  hy  hundreds  or 
thousands  only,  and  there  an  eud;  and  it  is  so  managed,  that 
the  |>oor  have  far  less  than  they  need,  or  than  they  are  reputed 
:to  have. 

The  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  other  Lamenta- 
tions, exclaims  with  wonder,  *  That  water  iras  drunken  for 
money/  or*  as  Adam  Ckrke  writes  upon  the  passage,  *  The 
people  were  now  so  lowly  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
dearly  for  those  things  which  were  formerly  common  and  of  no 
price/  Allowing,  then,  that  water  is  of  the  very  fii^st  im- 
portance, that  no  substitute  for  it  can  be  found,  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  should  be  suffered  tx)  stand  one  moment  longer  than 
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can  be  helped  in  the  way  of  a  supply^  as  certain,  as  pure,  and 
as  free  as  can  be  contrived  by  the  most  skilful  and  unseLBdi 
human  agency.  It  is  the  water  of  life  to  the  poorest  as  to  the 
richest,  to  the  innumerable  many  as  to  the  few  ;  and  the  actual 
cost  incurred  in  supplying  and  conveying  this  first  necessaiy, 
(should  alone  be  the  measure  of  the  charge  made  for  it.  Those 
only  whose  daily  work  would  be  in  this  as  the  business  of  life 
should  be  paid,  and  indeed  liberally  paid.  The  overseeing. 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  our  best  men ;  men  always  to  be 
found  in  every  community,  pleased  to  take  a  position  of 
honourable  trust  for  the  sake  alone  of  the  public  good,  in  their 
several  localities,  and  for  the  people  among  whom  they  hsTe 
lived  and  prospered. 

I  understand  that  in  Brighton  there  was  a  company,  and 
that  now  there  is  no  company,  the  supply  of  water  being 
managed  by  the  representatives  of  the  public,  and  that  the 
change  is  in  every  way  for  their  (that  is  the  public)  benefit 
I  have  a  letter  from  a  leading  man  detailing  the  bad  supply, 
the  insufficient  plant,  the  good  salaries  of  chairmen  and  direc- 
tors, the  break  down,  the  transfer  of  the  whole  to  the  Corponh 
tion,  and  that  it  is  now  a  very  good  paying  and  successful 
business. 

The  question,  as  I  put  it,  is  not  new;  the  need  of  this 
great  change  is  becoming  more  manifest.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be 
tolerated  that  such  a  place  as  London  should  be  so  misused 
when  so  many  most  important  towns  have  already,  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  themselves,  rescued  their  water  supply  from 
trading  companies.  The  question  is  being  continually  agitated 
in  Loudon,  but  notwithstanding  its  size,  its  riches,  and  its  in- 
Huence,  London  is  remarkably  behind  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  vested  interests  interwoven 
throughout  society,  especially  in  London,  the  head  quarters  of 
all  schemes,  are  enormous.  As  a  rule,  vested  interests  are 
dead  against  the  public  good,  and  against  any  change  in  that 
direction.  Their  power  is  generally  found  sufficient  to  over- 
awe every  timid,  time-serving,  or  self-serving  Government,  no 
matter  of  what  political  party.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  under 
the  name,  vested  interests,  the  public  contains  within  itself  its 
own  deadliest  enemies,  and  the  great  water  vested  interests 
among  the  rest.  Indeed,  when  a  man  becomes  a  shareholder 
in  anything,  he  mostly  becomes  {quoad ^  a  shareholder)  an 
enemy,  more  or  less,  of  his  fellows  and  neighbours,  his  now 
legitimate  prey. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  spoliation.  The  work  done  by  the 
companies  and  their  predecessors  under  a  different  state  of 
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things  mu&t  be  fairly  recognised*  No  one  desires  to  give 
them  less  than  their  just  due. 

But  while  no  injustice  need  be  done  to  them,  we  are  not 
(mlled  ui>on  to  suffer  injustice  from  thera* 

And,  indeed,  a  very  serious  injustice  is  in  process.  In 
1869,  an  Act  was  passed  tor  a  periodical  revaluation  in  Lon- 
don—a wise  Act,  no  doubt,  aa  value  rapidly  changes  In  these 
times*  The  very  essence  of  this  Act  is,  that  every  one  sboU 
be  dealt  fairly  by;  it  is  not  that  we  shall  pay  more  in  each 
case,  but  that  we  shall  pay  equally.  It  was  not  intended  for 
private  purposes,  but  for  public,  equal  taxation*  It  happens 
that  those  who  frained  the  Water  Companies*  Acts — they 
could  not  foresee  the  result— clumsily  enacted  that  charges  for 
water   might   be   in   proportion   to   the   rental   value   of  the 

5 remises  supplied — within,  of  course,  certain  limits  of  charge. 
'he  companies  have  been  awake^  they  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  each  reval nation— let  it  not  be  forgotten,  a  re  vain a- 
tion  enacted  for  public,  and  not  for  private  purposes — to  make» 
and  still  to  threaten  a  continuous  increase  of  charges.  And 
further,  t^  show  their  especial  greedy  the  parishes  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  case 5^5  allow  an  oifset  of,  say,  a  sixth  of  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  premises  repaired,  insured,  &c.  But  the  com- 
panies deduct  no  sixth:  they  insist  on  their  *  right'  to  the 
uttennust  farthing.  I  have  no  polite  word  that  I  can  use  which 
will  adctjuately  describe  the  process.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Act  is  clearly  public.  The  *  rates  *  noted  are  poor  rates  and 
the  like  only.  The  vague  general  words  of  the  45th  section, 
namely,  *  every  other  rate '  to  '  basis  of  value,^  can  scarcely 
be  meant  to  apply  to  enhancement  of  profits  to  quasi  private 
dealers  i  for,  if  so,  it  overrides  for  private  purposes  tlie  whole 
tenor  of  the  Act,  It  may  possibly  be  a  case  for  general  sub- 
scription of  funds  to  try  the  question  in  a  most  undeniable  and 
typical  case  before  some  court  of  law  that  can  and  will  rightly 
take  cognisance  of  such  a  question.  But  I  am  very  doubtful 
if  it  is  a  case  for  law  at  all ;  rather  one  for  immediate  action* 
I  have  evidence  before  me  in  which  the  companies  supplying 
the  same  number  of  people — the  same  houses,  not  larger — the 
same  quantity  of  water,  not  more — have  abruptly  increased 
their  charges — I  object  to  the  word  *  rates* — 10,  20,  ;10,  40, 
and  even  50  per  cent.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  charge  up 
to  1809  was  3/.,  and  is  now  abruptly  increased  to  5L  10.^, ;  in 
another,  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  2/.  IOj-,  then  3/*,  and  now  it 
is  5L  10s.;  others  2L  2.?,  to  SL  3jt,,  2L  I2s,  to  3/.  I5s.,  and  61, 
to  10/.  These  are  only  specimen  cases.  The  coses  of  a  like 
kind  are  beyond  my  enumeration,  and  they  reveal  such  facts  as 


these  followiog : — That  the  supply  and  conditioas  being  tie  i 
the  company,  paying  an  exccUent  dividend  to  its  shareliolde 
increases  its  water  charge  abruptly,  and  mthout  rhyme 
reason^  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  the  charges  so  ^ 
not  even  proportioned  fairly  or  equal ly^  but  rather 
bask  of  tiyi^  how  much  mil  be  borne  in  each  inciividq 
case.     The  effect  of  these  increased  charges   appears  to 
gomcwhat  thus,  taking  the  Lambeth  Company  as  a  ipecime 
^^WTiereas,  before  the  chargea  were  raised,  the  prico^ — as  ti^ 
Stock  Exchange  lists  show — ^was,  per  100^,  share,  102/,  to  lUt 
the  shares  afterwards  ranged  from  119/.  to  133/,^  at  which  l^ 
price  they  stand  now  in  l87o.     The  interest  paid  steadily  ii 
creases,  and  is   now  6^   per  cent^  per  anuum*     This»  fori 
business  of  this  sort,  is  pretty  well*  and  posahly  we  da 
really  know  all  the  profit  that  is  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  Water  Act  of  1871,  which  proviil 
for  a  rendering  of  accounts  and  for  the  appointment  of  u 
auditor  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  am  by  no  means  sati$fii 
that  we  know  sufficiently  the  inner  particulars  of  these  accoual 
to  enable  wb  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion-     Before  the 
was  passed,  one  old  and  trusted  advocate  of  tlie  companidaH 
^ain  and  again  used  yerj  plain  words  against  allowiiig  the 
public  to  know  the  private  aftaii's  of  the  water  companies;  ami 
Mr.  Bateman,  the  great  water  engineer,  with  ail  his  spc 
knowledge,  gave  this  evidence : — ^  That,  as  to  certain  imp 
tant  items  of  account,  he  could  make  nothing  of  t '  nl  ti 

further,  he  could  get  no  information  from  the  con 
Act  of  1871  provides,  as  I  have  said^  for  an  auditor 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  certifies  tht 
presented  to  him  by  the  water  companies*  Now,  c 
tlie  reputation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  niuiL^tri:- 
differ  widely  for  and  against  monopolies,  I  should  much  pretcr_ 
a  better  mode  of  appointing  the  auditors^ — say  by  the  I^leta 
politan  Board  of  Works,  or  others  appointed  by  the  |>eop 
and  in  this,  as  in  some  other  important  matters,  it  might  \m 
well  by  little  discussions,  on  occasions  in  the  vestries,  to  venti- 
late the  subject,  and  for  each  vestry  to  make  known  iu  will 
and  state  its  grievances.  The  vestries  may  always  be  trus 
to  plead  well  in  the  case  of  charges  and  of  cvLLs  from  witiw 
that  do  not  touch  their  own  private  interests. 

Taking  the  Lambeth  and  the  Southwark  Water  Compaa 
as  instances,  I  do  not  quite  clearly  see  any  defined  limit  of  profit 
The  companies,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  intend  so  to  i 
law  of  re^assessment  as  to  raise   steadily  but   quickl] 
charges,  up  to  the  limit  of  quiet  submission.    Now,  knowing  I 
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tjgnal  eoTiditions  of  the  general  bueineBS  of  the  day^  I  may  ask 
whether  anyone  would  not  be  delighted  to  realise  theii'  profits, 
Iritli  such  inagnificent  conditioDS  as  are  here — customers  many, 
md  rapidly  increasing ;  no  competitors ^  nor  bad  debts  to  speak 
)f ;  and  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  aool  that  lives  in  the  district 
let  apart  by  and  for  the  company,  or  by  agreement  between 
he  companies  themselves,  can  by  any  means  do  without  the 
article  f  I  believe  when  laws  arc  made  and  a  maximum  fixed 
fitter  in  price  or  penalty,  that  maximum  is  meant  as  a  limit 
>o  be  reached  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  But  it 
iippears  to  he  certain  that  in  future  revahiations  of  houses  the 
tompanies  will  continue  to  increase  their  already  enormously 
■dvanced  charges. 

If  people  grumble  they  are  snubbed  and  threatened  with  a 
further  rise.  The  company  has  not^  as  the  victim  thinks^  got 
to  the  maximum  of  it&  quasi  legal  powers  ;  and  reaUy,  if  he  does 
not  like  it,  the  company— knowing  that  no  other  supply  is  at 
hand,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  of  liie  that  a  man's  fanuly 
ihould  have  water — ^mockg  him  \\^th  the  taunt  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  force  the  commodity  upon  hira  ! 

I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  infonnation — even 
from  friendsj  even  from  weU-tonJo  friends— lest  I  should  pub- 
lish their  cases  and  bring  the  companies  down  upon  them.  I 
mve  in  each  case  promised  to  give  no  clue.  Now,  this  is  a 
>ort  of  petty  terrorism  to  be  as  speedily  as  possible  done  with. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  spirit  of  our  ibrefathers  is  gone, 
ETer)^body  seems  to  be  so  afraid  of  being  punished  in  pocket, 
^me  have  said,  *  I  have  made  my  private  arrangement  with 
iie  company,  and  so  has  A,  and  B,  and  C  In  fact,  it  is 
lotorioos  that  charges  are  unequally  levied,  some  being  far 
jelow  the  maximum,  while  others  are  charged  to  the  highest 
joint  that  the  law  permits ;  and  indeed^  as  in  my  own  case,  a 
ittle  beyond^  But  my  grievance  is  small  except  as  a  type, 
[  do  not  want  to  offend  tlie  companies*  customers  and  make 
partisans  of  them.  What  I  do  want  is  this,  that  we  make 
^mmon  cause  while  tliere  is  time,  before  the  companies  can  so 
ncrease  their  charges  as  to  extract  a  ruinous  compensation 
wheat  they  have  to  give  up  their  business,  A  uniform  10  per 
jent^,  if  it  can  be  arrived  at*  will  give  a  most  enormous  and 
most  unjust  compensation  when  it  conies  to  be  capitalised.  We 
lave  to  look  to  ourselves.  The  gentlemen  who  legislate  for  ns 
ore  usually  moneyed  people^  and,  as  in  the  very  costly  price  they 
lave  paid  for  the  telegraphs,  do  not  sufficiently  recollect  that 
Ite  multitude  of  tlie  people  are  tollers  with  very  little  money 
o  &parc,  and  that  behind  them  are  the  vast  multitude  aad 
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majority  of  poor  wlio  have  none  at  all  to  spare,  among  wIunh 
preventable  and  spreading  diseases  usually  begin — of  whidi 
preventable  and  spreading  diseases  dear,  insufficient,  and  im. 
pure  water  is  a  great  producer  and  favourer.  We  have,  then, 
to  see  for  ourselves  that  no  methods  creep  in  for  the  purpose  of 
fictitiously  raising  the  future  compensation  beyond  its  ml 
value. 

Let  us,  however,  look  on  the  other  side.     Let  us  be  fiurta 
them,  if  they  are  not  fair  to  us.     At  the  first,  and  now  and 
then,  the  companies  were  put  to  great  expense  to  increase  anl 
improve  their  supplies ;  and,  notwithstanding,  the  charges  iroe 
not  at  first  varied,  the  companies,  it  is  expressly  stated  by  their 
own  advocate,  looking  to  increase  of  custom  for  their  remuoe* 
ration.     Well,  they  have  increase  of  custom — enormously  in- 
creased  custom.     I  think,  mutatis  mutandisy  if  the  baker  sold 
5,000  loaves  and  made  his  profit  out  of  that,  we  should  be  vecj 
much  surprised  indeed,  if,  when  he  came  to  sell  10,000,  lie 
should  send  round  to  say  that  the  price  of  each  loaf  would  be 
in  future  raised  from  ^d.  to  Scf.,  9^^.,  or  Is.     This,  however,  ii 
as  nearly  as  may  be  what  the  water  companies  are  doing. 
They  have  no  competitors  to  take  away  their  custom ;  they 
have  been  permitted  to  divide  the  land  and  the  spoil  between 
them ;  they  do  not  even  fall  out,  that  we  may  come  by  oar 
own.    Their  plant  is  already  in  the  ground  and  at  their  worio. 
They  only  remove  to  larger  premises  and  better  material,  m 
every  good  man  of  business  does  when  he  desires  to  secure  his 
prosperous  and  increasing  trade.    They  are  allowed  to  take  the 
public  water  practically  free,  and  similarly  to  use  the  public 
ways,  which  public  ways  they  sometimes  tear  up  and  misuse  in 
a  most  shameful  and  unnecessary  manner,     I  have  seen  very 
wanton  and  barbarous  acts  done  in  this  way,  costly  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  serious  impediment  of  traffic.     The  article 
the  companies  sell  must  be  had ;  no  one  can  do  without  it.    The 
dealer  is  sure  of  his  money.     Almost  unlimited  custom,  ready 
money,  a  commodity  at  hand,  and  no  competitors,  these  surely 
make  a  most  valuable  business,  which  it  might  have  been  bett^ 
to  manage  rationally  and  with  moderation. 

The  companies,  of  course,  foresee  the  inevitable  change — 
the  happy  time  of  contemplated  compensation.  The  income  is, 
therefore,  by  every  device  which  greed  can  suggest,  to  be 
raised,  so  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  capitalised,  they  may 
receive  in  proportion.  Everything  that  may  be  reckoned  as  an 
extra,  for  instance,  garden,  bath,  or  water-closet,  is  to  be 
charged  for  separately ;  in  some  instances,  apparently,  charged 
twice  over.     He  who  will  not  take  it  quietly  shall  have  it  hot 


—not  the  water  J  but  tlie  charges*  It  reniinds  ine  of  an  old 
case.  The  Master  comes  and  says,  *  Give  account  j  thou  mayest 
be  no  longer  steward : '  so  this  steward,  diversely  to  the  other, 
but  for  the  same  end,  takes  his  bill,  and  for  30  writes  down  60, 
and  for  50  writes  100. 

Further,  how  a  little  cai'elessness  or  a  little  cupidity  on  the 
pmrtof  the  companies  brings  disease  and  disaster  among  us! 
Let  the  companies  beware !     Water  famines,  as  those  of  Ber- 
mondsey ;  and  decimating  diseases*  as  those  in  Southwark  and 
Ea^t  London,  brought  home  to  thc'  compiiniesj  as  they  appeal 
^ritiiout  doubt  to  have  been,  may  nut  alvFaya  be  treated  by 
persuasion*     I  see  now,  in  my  memories  of  Kent  Street  and 
the  Mint,  and  generally  in  my  old  parish  of  St.  George,  South- 
wark, the  poorest  people,  on  Sunday  and  in  hot  summer,  other- 
wise without  wat^r,  supplied  by  friendly  publicans  and  others, 
and  on  our  complaining  to  the  Lambeth  Company,  we  had  the 
cart  answer  ^  that  the  company  snppUed  water  on  Sundays  in 
such  places  as  they  deemed  necessary,'  and  that  *  the  directors 
were  satisfied  that  Sunday  supply  was  not  wanted  throughout 
the  district  f  and  this  in  a  parish  where,  out  of  7,704  houses, 
4,806  were  farmed  to  the  taxes,  and  let  to  the  very  poorest  of 
people ;  the  fact  being  that  among  this  class  of  people  what  is 
wanted  is  wasted*  and  is  of  benefit  to  no  one.     I  could  easily 
have  raised  the  indignation  of  those  people  by  simply  reading 
the  company's  answer  to  our  appeal  on  their  behalf.     On  an- 
other occasion  the  Southwark  Company  gave  ns  a  like  snub. 
We  had  our  Southwark  snub  when  we  pointed  out  a  piece  of 
noachinery  so  placed  between  their  reservoirs  and  a  filthy  part 
of  the  river  that  it  was  at  least  possible  to  admit  and  supply 
ill  thy,  diseased  water;  and  yet  it  was  proved*  thon  and  after, 
thftt  filthy,  unfiltered  water  had  been  siipplled  by  the  company 
long  since  that  inquiry  from  St,  George's  Vestry :  for  about 
that  time— or  a  little  before^ — ^1,000,000   gallons    of  impure 
water  slipped  into  our  district.     I  thought,  *  AVell,  that  was 
some  time  ago,  and  no  doubt  things  are  better  now/     So,  in- 
tending this  paper^  I  wrote  to  some  friends  among  our  trusted 
authorities — ^^amoug  the  rest  to  Dr.  Parker,  the  Meflical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Bermondsey,  who,  under  date  September  14th, 
1875,  writes  that  a  chronic  warfare  had  been  going  on  for 
years  between  his  vestry  and  the  water  company.     The  quan- 
tity, he  now  says,  is  deficient  and  is  always  so  in  summer ;  that 
in  some  cases,  pending  investigation,  the  complainants  are  for 
the  time  flooded  with  water,  upon  the  principle  "  if  you  will 
have  it,  you  shall  have  enough  of  it ; '  that  the  new  workhouse 
in  Kotherhithe  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  supplied  at  the  needful 
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height  by  the  company  occupying  the  ground  i  at  the 
time  that  the  Kent  Compatiy  whicn  supplies  other  part^  of ! 
pariah  could  easily  do  it ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  pomhlT 
supply  from  another  company,  the  guardians  either  h&ve  or 
must  have  a  deep  well  and  machinery  for  pumping.     The 
doctor  writes  also^  that  the  quality  is,  to  say  the  le^t  of  jj 
not  pleasant.     The  water  is  toniay  (date  given)  so  filthy, 
no  one  will  bathe  in  it,  and  to  drink  it  *  is  positively  revoltinj 
fish  came  in,  he  aayB,  and  if  fish  came  in,  matters  not  so 
might  come  in,  and  fish  do  not  generally  come  through  fill 
The  same  public-spirited  officer  senda  me  cuttings  firom 
reports  :^ — Slarch  4^  1872^  'Water  supply  in  some  places !» 
contaminated  with  tar^  blue  dyes,  &o.,  the  exhausted  ptfje^ 
sucking  in  these  and  other  impurities;'  June  3,  1872,  *  Tar 
contamination  continues;'  June  17,  1872,  'Deficient  sup 
— people   begging  of  their   neighbours;'   July,   1872, 
three  days  the  south-west  parts  of  tlie  parish  almost  to! 
without  water,* 

The  supply  of  water  to  3^500^000  people — not  far  short 
the  population  of  all  England  in  Elizabeth's  time — ^is  a  mati 
of  tremendous  importance.  Consider  what  the  lapse  of  a 
days  might  bring  about — ^water  famine,  fires  on  a  large  scib, 
filth  to  be  washed  away-  Will,  then,  anything  less  than  % 
responsible  public  authority  with  full  powers  do  ? — with  fiiU 
powers  for  acting  all  together  upon  the  point  or  pointe  in 
danger.  Let  me  answer  emphatically — Nothing  less  will  da 
And  nothing  leas  will  do  than  a  power  which  can  on  the  emtt* 
gency  command  aU  the  resources — a  power  which  might  be 
made  answerable  that,  humanly  speakmg,  all  was  done  thtt 
could  be  done* 

One  incongruity  has  especially  etruck  me,  namely,  the 
great  difference  made  by  the  companies  when  water  is  treated 
as  a  luxury  or  as  a  necessary ;  I  have  been  offered  addldoi 
supplies  for  tlie  purposes  of  luxury  at  so  much  less  per  1 
gallons.  Water  is  so  costly  a  commodity  to  me,  that  if  I 
to  drink  it,  or  to  wash  in  it,  or  to  make  the  house  healthy 
its  use,  I  am  charged  some  5s.  or  more  per  1,000  gallons; 
so  water  drinking  and  cleanliness  are  discom-ageJ.  But  if  I  hnire 
a  garden  or  other  like  luxuries  I  may,  the  company  tells  me, 
he  supplied  at  2s.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  the  charge  may  be 
lessened  to  1^.  3(i.  if  I  will  take  a  large  quantity ;  so  that  thm 
m  really  no  scarcity  of  water.  It  docs  not  seem  logical  thit 
the  companies  should  charge  me  so  much  for  so  little^  aad  i& 
little  for  so  much ;  nor  does  it  seem  moral  to  charge  me  m 
highly  for  necessaries^  and  so  much  less  for  luxuriea*    I  recoca- 
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mend  all  this  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  ;  for  real]  J,  and  besides  thisj  if  he  will  believe  an  old  officer 
of  healthy  the  very  disgustixig  surroundiogs  of  the  water  sup- 
plied to  the  jjoor  do  tend  to  drive  maiij  of  them  to  the  gin  shop. 

NoWj  water  is  supplied  on  the  constant  and  on  the  inters 
mittent  system*  The  intermittent  involves  m^ny  evils;  for 
instance,  amon^  the  poor,  the  need  of  receptacles  which  are, 
in  their  case,  inferior,  unclean,  often  half  rotten^  and  in  the 
midst  of  filthy,  unwholesome,  and  disgusting  surroundings; 
and  water  J  it  is  well  knoivn,  has,  when  neo;lectcdi  a  most  vora- 
cious capacity  for  takin^iii  and  holding  foul  air  and  disease- 
producing  organisms.  The  supply,  from  the  small  size  of  the 
pipes  leadiDg  to  the  butts  of  the  poor,  and  the  character  of  the 
fitting^,  is  usually  very  short  indeed ;  and  I  and  others  have 
known  the  companies  to  use  a  de\*ice — a  very  small  ferule  let 
in  underground  to  a  larger  pipe — so  as  to  minimise  the  supply 
of  water  below  that  which  seemed  to  be  fumishedp  When, 
under  the  intermittent  supply,  the  hour  or  so  is  over  and  the 
pipes  are  empty— you  know  how  nature  abhors  a  vacuum — 
tliey  are  apt  to  become  exhausted  receivers,  sucking  in  the 
gaseous  and  other  unsavoury  products  always  near  at  hand. 
This  intermittent  plan— saving  of  water  as  it  may  seem— not 
the  less  involves  enormous  waste,  loss  to  the  company,  and  no 
gain  to  the  recipient.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty-two  gallons  of 
water  are  on  the  average  supplied  in  London  to  each  indi- 
vidual, while  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  I  was  once  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  had  seldom  by  any  chance  more  than 
four,  five,  or  six  gallons  each  per  day^  if  half  so  much,  and  the 
supply  was  usually  such,  and  in  such  receptacles,  tliat  the 
gin  shop  close  by  was  a  very  attractive  alternative.  The 
intermittent  method  involves,  also,  a  most  barbarous  and  in- 
sufficient way  of  dealing  with  fires,  which  nothing  but  a  con- 
stant supply  and  unity  of  management  can  remedy. 

The  constant  supply  is  coming  to  be  everywhere,  except 
among  those  whose  interests  are  adverse,  recognised  as  inevit- 
able before  long.  Our  very  first  water  engineers  believe  fully 
in  it ;  they  have  in  their  most  successful  works  in  our  greatest 
towns  shown  how  practical  and  how  practicable  it  is;  among 
the  rest  in  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Durham,  Glasgow,  Derby, 
Dundee,  and  Leeds,  and  now  in  Birmingham.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  constant  supply  for  health,  convenience,  and  comfort 
are  well  known.  As  to  fires,  the  Manchester  people,  who  have 
a  constant  supply,  say  it  is  almost  impossil^le  to  have  large  and 
extensively  destructive  fires  with  water  in  sufficient  quantity, 
at  sufficient  pressure^  always  at  hand  ;  and  this  means  water  in 
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full  play  upon  the  fire  in  two  or  three  minutes,     Bmidivf^ 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  gi*eat  wharf  fire  in  SauthwHirk,  bitt^rl? 
^^omplained  of  the   insufficiency  of  water   at  fires.     C 
Shaw's  work,  good  enough  as  a  secondary  help*  is  altogei 
barharism  and  behind  the  time  m  the  main  and  chief  pr^  > 
against  fires.     The  provisioDS  of  the  Building  Acts  ai>  i.   ... 
beight  of  party  walls  between  separate  dwellings  is  the  princi- 
pal safeguard  as  to  the  spread  of  fires  among  our  hooie&     As  I 
go  along  the  railways  above  Southwark  and  see  those  splembfl 
warehouses  huddled  together,  stored  with  rich  contents,  I  am 
filled  with  dismay  as  to  a  possible  fire,  with  an  unikvourabU 
wind  after  a  hot  drought ;  that  is,  if  we  are  still  to  have  nothing 
better  to  rely  on  than  locomotive  engines,  and  water  r,  -  -    -  - 
with  limited  and  divided  interests,  with  diverse  inter 
apparently  the  shortsighted ,  but  universal  interest  < 
ing  a  minimum  of  water.     I  am  in  great  doubt,  comj 
amount  of  property  actually  saved  in  this  way  with  that  not 
burnt  but  de^^troy ed  by  water,  whether  this  fussy  method  &av^ 
much  after  all ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for,  ust 
rule,  fire  on  the  present  system  of  water  supjdy  by  ]■ 
companies — that  cannot  act  togetlier — ^has  almost  al w:i 
first  half  hour  all  to  itself,  and  after  that  it  is  commoii 

late.     As  to  the  latest  and  most  complete  infonnation  in 

subject  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Arti*  for  tti 
most  excellent  and  practical  paper,  published  as  a  Iloctse  of 
Commons  jiaper,  August  7th,  1874,  No,  408,  for  sucpeooew 

These  words  upon  the  constant  and  intermittent  methods 
of  supply  may  ap^iear  as  a  digression  :  but  I  am  driving  at  this 
— Can  the  companies  give  a  constant  supply  ? — and  if  ihey 
can,  will  they,  honestly  and  persistently?^ — and  in  gr  :- 

gencics,  can  they  act  as  one?     The  questions  are  au 
these  words  in  the  summary  of  conclusions  of  the  report 
Royal  Commissiou  on   Water  Supply,  1869,  section  2  j 
*  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  constant  service  system  ought  to 
be  promptly  introduced  to  the  furthest  extent  possible  in  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  it  cannot  be  effectually  in- 
troduced in  London  so  long  as  the  supply  remains  in  the  hantb 
of  private  companies,  to  whom  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  coo- 
fide  the  great  powers  necessary  for  the  purpose.*     Well,  m  n 
matter  of  fact,  such  powei-s  as  are  needful  for  the  bestowsd  of 
so  great  a  boon  as  the  best  water,  always  at  hand  to  tire  ppjri- 
dent  and  carefuK  may  be  conceded  to   a   jirivate   eongr 
whose  chief  and  first  object  is  of  coui^e  to  make  as  mnch^ 
as  it  can  out  of  the  aftair,  and  to  regulate  oUier  matters  t 
ingly !     But  the  possibility    of  a  constant  supply  of 
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with  an  exception  or  so,  means  power  to  compel  the  use  of 
fittings  of  the  moat  approved  and  genuine  land  ;  power  also  to 
come  down  with  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  careless  and  mischie- 
vous ;  in  other  words,  to  be  able  promptly  to  enter  every  man^H 
liouse  to  detect  a  wrong,  with  power  to  make  all  right  and  to 
punish  the  offender*  Is  it  likely  in  such  a  country^  and  among 
such  a  people,  that  powers  like  these  can  be  given  to  prirato 
trading  companies  ?  If  notj  then  we  have  no  alternative  hut 
to  place  the  supply  of  water  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  re  pre- 
sentatives  elected  for  the  purpose* 

As  to  Acts  of  Parliament  concerning  the  supply  for  London, 
I  read  that  of  1852  as  obstructive  of  the  advantages  it  affecte 
to  facilitate-  It  did  not  ensure  a  sufficient  supply ;  the  part 
which  refers  to  a  constant  supply  is  practically  inoperative; 
another  vital  clause  is  cltunsy  and  ineffective ;  and  one  other 
important  clause  is  as  bad.  So  says  an  elaborate  report  from 
one  of  the  L#ondon  vestries  upon  this  very  subject.  The  Act 
of  1871  is  also  cumbrous  and  practically  inoperative^  and  I  am 
informed  that  in  the  opinion  of  engineers  it  is  more  or  less  un-- 
workable-  The  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (water  clauses),  is 
against  the  public.  It  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  London, 
^\Tien  any  possible  good  is  to  be  done  the  Act  is  tainted  with 
the  words  '  The  authority  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  provide  '—the 
authority  may  be  made  up  of  people,  very  often  the  case,  whose 
interests  are  the  other  way ;  then  the  authority  will  not  think 
fit  to  provide,  Further^  to  show  the  animus  of  this  Act,  and 
the  spirit  of  a  merely  seeming  legislation,  it  says  it  shall  not  be 
Uwful  for  the  Local  Authority  to  construct  any  water^^orks  if 
the  company  is  able  and  wilUng.  The  clause  looks  well,  but 
the  working  it  out  would  be  explained  probably  in  one  word, 
wMch^  in  imitation  of  Dantdn,  I  repeat  thrice,  ^  Delay ;  delay  ; 
delay,'  Upon  the  plea  of  making  so  many  laws  permissive,  to 
be  used  or  let  alone  as  might  be  most  pleasant,  we  may  make 
ajs  many  virtuous,  benevolent-looking  laws  as  we  like.  They 
will  most  of  them  be  a  dead  letter,  if  we  only  in  addition  pro- 
vide that,  directly  or  indirectly,  strong  and  selfish  interests 
may  he  able  to  get  themselves  elected  upon  the  boards  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  is  not^  in  any  sense,  statesmanship  to 
make  h  permissible  to  do  or  leave  undone  works  important  or 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

I  have  known  some  have  recourse  to  law*suits  to  compel 
the  water  companies  to  reason-  But  what  have  we  to  expect 
from  this  mode  in  individual  cases  of  wrong?  Very  little  in« 
deed.  It  is  only  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  temper,  to  con- 
t^t  pettifogging  points,  when  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  all 
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wrong.  Lately,  a  gentleman  known  to  me,  who  believed  him* 
self  much  aggrieved,  brought  an  action  against  a  London 
water  company.  He  was  induced  to  spend  300/.  or  400/1,  and 
to  contest  the  case  in  a  court  which  said  that  it  had  no  jniisdic- 
tion — a  fact  the  lawyers  concerned  might  have  known  at  first 
The  merits  of  the  case  were  not  even  touched,  or  if  they  were 
ever  so  little  they  were  sneered  away.  The  case  had  its  way 
on  the  side  of  the  water  company.  Had  I  not  known  the 
gentleman,  and  his  high  and  independent  character,  I  should 
have  thought  by  the  way  of  it  that  it  was  a  friendly  actioii 
brought  by  the  company  against  itself,  for  the  intimidatioQ  of 
disagreeable  customers.  At  all  events,  this  lesson  came  out  of 
it,  that  it  was  not  safe,  even  with  riches  at  your  back,  to  ff^ 
against  a  corporate  body ;  and  that,  somehow  or  other,  it  wonM 
generally  be  better  to  submit  to  a  moderate  imposition  than  to 
dispute  it  in  a  court  of  law. 

Lord  Camperdown  has  sounded  the  charge  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Colonel  Beresford  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  bnt 
with  the  exception  of  these  and  some  other  public-spirited 
gentlemen,  you  may  see  what  kind  of  friends  the  people  have. 
One  minister,  who  knows  all  about  it,  mildly  pushes  the 
question  aside,  with  ineffectual  and  not  serious  answer. 
Another  gives  the  companies  a  little,  not  moral,  bnt,  as  I  think, 
rather  immoral  support.  No  doubt  the  noble  marquis  hid 
noted  the  almost  total  disappearance  from  India  of  thecele* 
brated  pagoda  tree,  and  having  now  discovered  it  in  even  a  more 
flourishmg  and  inexhaustible  condition  in  the  English  rate- 
payer, he  was  not  averse,  first,  to  state  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  water  companies  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage  to 
them,  and  so  to  hint,  further,  that  they  might,  by  way  of  con- 
solation under  their  privations,  take  a  first  vigorous  shake  st 
the  golden  tree. 

I  say  then — and  it  is  the  intended  outcome  of  this  paper- 
as  soon  as  possible  the  water  supply  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  trading  companies  altogether.  Their  functions 
are  in  this  respect  an  anomaly,  and  have  ceased  to  be  applic- 
able. It  is  a  barbarism,  and  behind  the  age.  London  in  this 
vital  matter  ought  without  delay  to  be  served  at  least  as  well 
as  the  larger  provincial  towns  and  cities.  A  stop  should  be  st 
once  put  to  the  attempt  of  the  water  companies  to  raise  their 
charges,  by  improper,  in  truth,  by  illicit  means,  that  so  the 
basis  of  compensation  may  be  just  to  both  sides,  and  not  be 
made  an  excuse  for  plunderiog  the  ratepayers.  The  public  by 
its  best  local  representatives  must  have  the  management  and 
ent'ie  control  of  the  water  supply,  not  for  trading  profits,  but 


for  the  public  benefit  only.     It  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  longer  a 
subject  for  tmding  profit ;  and  a  monopoly  in  the  first 
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DISCUSSION, 

Dr.  GtLBEBT  CmtJi  (Oxford)  wishe^l  to  say  a  word  on  the  opposite 
sde,  allhough  Mr.  Kendle's  paper  Lad  produced  a  conaidenibie  impres- 
■ion  upon  those  present.  Like  Mr,  Ren  die,  he  was  an  otEcer  of  health, 
not,  however^  in  London,  but  in  a  country  district,  wluch  was,  perhaps, 
the  rftfison  Jor  his  taking  a  eomewLat  difforeat  view  froai  that  of  Mr. 
Mendle,  Tliey  had  all  heard  ibr  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  various 
defects  of  the  water  supply  in  London,  i%nd  no  doubt  tbay  had  all,  mora 
or  las^  e^parieaced  the  sEime  thing.  He  supposed  that  tbere  would  bo 
no  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the  taet  that  considerable  defects  did  exiat 
ifi  tJie  %\*ater  aupply,  The:ae  defects,  however,  were  now  considerably 
leaa  tlian  they  had  been^  and  the  supply  had  improved  niarvoUoudy 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  Hhould  be  very  well  pleased  to  se^many 
of  the  country  towns  and  viilagee  siupplied  half  as  well  as  the  worst 
part  of  Brighton  was  supplied  at  the  present  moment.  There  waa  no 
com  pari  son  between  the  water  supply  of  London  and  that  of  a  vast 
ntimlier  of  Bmall  towns  and  TillageH  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, 
At^y  one  who  had  gone  into  the  queetton  would  know  that  tliat  state- 
ment wiXA  true.  Before  landing  fault  with  the  water  supply  of  London, 
an<I  revolutionifling  it  entirdy,  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  thai, 
after  all  said  and  done,  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  supply 
txiftUng  anywhere  in  England*  lU  gigantic  size  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Mr.  Rendle  had,  he  thought,  shown  a  little  prejudice  in  some 
of  his  statements.  He  had  spoken  of  water  as  equaJly  a  nec#siary  of 
life  with  air,  and  said  that  one  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  trade  any 
naore  than  the  other.  No  one  doubted  that  water  was  as  neces^airy  to 
life  aa  air ;  but  air  could  be  obtain«>d  witliout  the  use  of  pipes,  whereas 
water  could  not.  An  esqiensive  apparatus  was  required  to  obtain  water^ 
but  the  only  apparatus  needed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  air  was  that  which 
we  posFeased  in  our  own  lungs.  Then  witli  regard  to  the  proposition 
to  place  the  supply  of  water  in  the  hands  of  local  authoritieft,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  England  we  were  not  particularly  fond  of  being 
too  much  gOTerned,  and^  in  the  main,  we  were  a  great  trading  com- 
munily.  The  real  question  after  all  was  one  of  economy ♦  Could  tlie 
thinf  be  done  bettor  by  taking  it  out  of  the  handa  of  the  privato  com- 
paaieSf  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  local  boards  and  rural  sanitary 
authorities  ?  He  wa^  inclined  to  think  that  a  man  who  was  a  director 
«l  a  company,  and  who  had  a  large  stake  in  it,  was  more  likely  to  see 
to  the  condition  of  the  company,  to  see  that  it  wtis  brought  to  the  best 
pofi^ble  working  atate,  than  he  would  be  as  a  member  of  the  local  board, 
to  whom  the  whole  thing  did  not  matter  a  snap  of  the  fingers.  The 
great  idea  of  most  members  of  local  boards  waii  to  keep  do\vn  tlie  rates. 
They  had  no  idea  of  looking  forward,  and  making  preparatioui  for  the 
luture.     In  the  case  of  epidemic  diKCiiB^,  their  plan  appeared  to  be  nol 
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to  look  foi'waTd,  even  fer  a  few  yearSt  but  to  live  from  h^n&  to  tiiqti^, 
imd  do  every tbiDg  they  could  to  keep  down  th^  i?*ten  for  the  neict 
quarter.  To  raise  a  rate  from  6d,  to  Sd.  was  looked  Tij>on  iw  -an  no- 
pardonable  sin.  That,  as  far  a^i  he  knew,  wa.«^  almost  the  m\&  principJi! 
upon  which  local  boards  acted,  Mr.  ReodJe  had  alluded  la  the  iJa- 
j^mphs,  which  mighty  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  good  illustrAtion.  It 
well  known  that,  as  long  as  the  telegraplia  were  in  the  hands  of  privi 
oompanieif  they  paid.  In  deed ,  very  few  things  paid  better*  lu  lac 
they  Jjaid  io  well  that  the  Government  had  to  give  an  esctmragsat  &jm-^ 
pensation  *vhen  tiiey  took  tbeni  over.  As  ^am  as  they  were  in  T 
handfl  of  the  Governmenf,  it  appeared  tlmt,  Jinanciully^  tlier  wtra  l 
complete  failure.  Would  not  the  Rame  thing  happen  if  water 
%vere  placet!  in  iho  hands  of  local  boards  /  There  appears 
the  present  day^  a  desire  to  be  over- governed.  Whenever  diiii^iiiUi 
ftroaeif  it  w^as  i^iggested  that  Government  ought  to  interfere,  and  do 
119  what  wo  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  He  did  not  think  the  lo 
boards  had  worked  as  well  as  people  expected,  and  it  would  not  be  i 
to  give  them  more  power  than  they  already  poBJWSsed,  Dr,  Fron 
eaid  that  general  knowledge  meant  particular  ignorance,  and  h%  (I 
ChUd)  was  diajKjsed  to  think  that  local  government  waa  only  another 
ivord  for  general  anarchy.  He  believed  that  it  was^  in  a  groat  mesmirev 
a  Mliire — at  all  events,  it  could  only  be  eaid  to  be  on  itfi  trinl ;  Had, 
befbx^  it  received  such  an  enormous  power  as  that  which  it  was  pro- 
pofled  to  give  it,  it  ought  to  be  further  tested,  so  as  to  ascertain  whctb«r 
it  was  likely  to  carry  out  the  eupply  of  the  neceBsaries  ef  lile,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  people,  with  that  de^ee  of  peifoclioo 
which  certain  persons  seemed  to  anticipate, 

Mr,  Edwin  Cuadwick,  C,B,,  (London)  said  that  the  fiiet  of  a  thin? 
being  done^  and  doneweU,  on  a  public  looting,  was  evidence  ''    '  « 

a  poaaibilitj^    A  reference  to  what  had  been  accomplished  in  > ' 
Liverpool,  and  other  placeSj  since  the  water  supply  ha«1 
public  footings  Avould  show  that  an  enormous  saving  ha  ■ 
In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  at  the  present  time  there  waj*  a  fiaviug  ti^ 
iiiie-half  a3  compart&d  with  London,  It  should,  however^  be  remembmd 
that,  imless  there  was  a  proper  control  of  ih©  house  sendees,  it  wonld 
be  impossible  lo  prevent  an  enormoue  waste  with  a  constant  supply.  If 
London  were  to  have  such  a  supply,  power  should  be  given  to  control 
the  waito.     At  tha  present   moment  the  w^astc  in  London  was  IK) 
million  gallons  a  day,  about  as  much  as  vras  pumped  from  the  Thames. 
If  there  were  a  constant  supply^  the  probability  was  ihat  ftxteen  or 
^seventeen  gallons  per  house  would  suffice,  instead  of  tkirty^three  ^aUc 
Then  if  the  n matter  was  placed  on  a  public  footirig,  the  retpiistte  ( 
eoidd  be  obtainetl  on  cheap  terms^  say,  at  S-^  per  cfint*;  whereaal 
case  of  a  private  company j  it  would  bo  necessary  to  give  5  of  1 
«ent*,  and  a  Mr  profit  upon  the  capita!  would  be  looked  tbr.     At 
present  time  the  London  water  companies  received  about  7  per  eea^T 
and  they  c<jnteiided  that,  considering  all  the  trouble  and  di^cultj^  thgt 
was  not  too  much.    That  might  be  conceded  to  them ;  but  thei     ' 
Aaid  that  ihey  had  a  right  to  what  was  promised  and  lanctiod 
Parliament^ — ^namely,  1 0  per  cent.     It  was  brought  out  by  the  : 
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of  the  Society  of  Arts,  tbiit,  by  unity  of  management^  a  tiJivitig  of  from 
100,000?.  to  i.iO^OOO/.  mi|G^ht  be  offected,  and  that  tbat  savbg  capitalised 
might  be  applied  to  providing  bjtiraiitay  and irariouB  meima  of  deaamng. 
In  Matichesler,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  the  effect  of  haviBg 
liydraata  close  at  hand  vrm  that  the  loM  of  popertyand  life  by  fire  was  re- 
duced by  two-thirds,  Tliu  water  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  fire  in 
jibout  two  minutes,  within  a  j>enod  of  safety,  whereas  bj  the  present 
aystem  of  enginea  the  avemge  time  required  was  twenty-five  minutes. 
Mr.  Bmidwotid  used  to  state  that  the  period  of  security  for  property  or 
life  was  about  five  minutes.  There  were  200  or  300  serious  fires  in 
London  every  year,  in  which  may  persons  were  burned  or  injured.  A 
great  deal  oi  this  would  be  prevented  if  a  constant  system  were  adopted. 
The  com  panics  had  promised  again  and  again  to  put  on  a  constant  supply; 
but,  in  order  to  accomplish  thn  satisfactorily,  tbere  mus6  be  a  unity  of 
management  uador  some  special  public  authority. 

Mr>  Baldwin  LATaAM,  C,E*  ( London),  &aid  that  the  qnestion  should  be 
looked  at  firom  aDother  poiot  of  view.  There  was  certainly  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  coin  pan  ies.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  water 
companies,  very  many  of  the  tc iwns  in  England,  the  metropolis  included, 
would  not  now  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  supply  of  water.  It  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  get  the  towns  themselves  to  underUike  a  supply  of 
water  for  all  sanitary  purpoflea.  The  ratepayers  of  the  djatrict  were,  as 
a  rule  J  opposed  to  cxpenaot  which  could  in  any  way  be  avoided,  and 
they  would  rather  see  a  water  company  established  than  apply  the  local 
rates  to  such  purpOEei.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  waste,  it  waa 
notorious  that  the  works  which  were  in  the  hand»  of  private  companies 
re  the  moat  efficient  ia  regard  to  that  matter.  In  Liverpool  the 
I  waa  something  enormous.     The  corporation  was  about  to  apply 

Itarliament  for  powers  to  introduce  meaaui'ea  for  the  prevention  of 
e.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  call  a  toi^Ti's  meeting  befc»re 
coTild  take  steps  under  the  Borough  Funds  Act,  in  order  to  get  the 
eanction  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  the  restdt  of  the  meeting  waa  that  the 
foivnspeople  would  not  sufier  the  corporation  to  go  to  Parliament  for 
the  powers  required.  The  water  supply,  therefore,  would  never  Im 
brought  to  that  low  point  which  was  necessary  if  great  waste  waa  to  be 
pa-evented.  Seeing  the  companies  actwaUy  possessed  the  power  of  pre- 
venting waitc^  there  was,  in  their  case,  a  great  advantage,  both  in  regard 
to  saving  money  and  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  mains  which 
were  adapter  1  to  the  prevention  of  wa«te  were  also  the  best  for  severing 
the  connection  between  the  water  supply  and  the  sewers  of  the  district* 
The  question  of  an  intermittent  supply  was  not  connectetl  entirely  with 
— Uter  compamea,  for  there  were  some  works  in  the  management  of  cor- 

'  ataonH  which  had  an  intermittent  supply.  It  ahoidd  not  be  cod  eluded 
,  because  some  comjmnies  in  London  gave  an  intermittent  supply, 
tha.t  mode  of  supply  was  natural  to  companies.  It  waSj  no  doubt,  most 
deeirable  that  towns  should  have  a  constant  supply,  and  also  that  the 
lupply  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sanitary  authority,  A  ]jrjvate  com- 
pany would  look  to  profit  before  looking  to  sanitary  questions;  but  a 
town  would  have  no  such  consideration  when  once  it  Tvas  embarked  in 
Che  undertaking.     The  <lifficulty  waa  to  get  the  people  to  see  that  it 
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ivould  be  much  better  to  have  the  supply  in  their  own  handa.  It 
necessary  that  there  should  be  abundance  of  water  to  cleanse  the  sewett 
and  extinguish  the  fires ;  but  a  water  company  had  no  dii«ct  interat  q 
either  of  those  operations ;  in  fact,  all  the  water  used  for  anch  purpcMeg 
was,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  wasted  and  lost,  unless  they  chiD]^ 
the  ratepayers  an  enormous  sum  for  it.  Unfortunately,  towns  were  noir 
suffering  under  great  disabilities  with  regard  to  the  acquisitioin  of  water- 
works, which  it  would  be  well  to  take  into  consideration  with  a  view  to 
their  removal.  In  order  that  a  town  acquiring  water  works  mi^tbe 
able  to  supply  water  to  premises  by  compulsion,  it  was  necesasry  tfait 
it  should  be  supplied  at  a  very  low  rate  that  it  would  be  remunen- 
tive — say,  2d.  a  week,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  local  board  mi^ 
determine ;  so  that  the  town  could  not  compel  the  owner  of  a  sii^ 
cottage  to  take  water  without  first  submitting  the  question  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Such  hindrances,  he  thought,  should  not  be 
suffered  to  remain. 

Mr.  Thomas  Waller  (London)  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Eendle  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  department.  He  held  in  lus 
hand  a  paper  showing  the  prices  which  shares  of  the  New  Biver  Com- 
pany had  realised  at  the  Auction  Mart.  In  1823  one  share  was  lold 
lor  17,050/.;  in  1858  a  share  wa!<  sold  for  19,000/.;  in  1870  aahin 
realised  38,000/. ;  and  in  1873  one  was  sold  for  49,000/.  Ought  nch 
u  monopoly  as  was  indicated  by  those  prices  to  be  permitted  ?  Hisoini 
house,  which  was  formerly  rated  at  90/.,  was  advanced  to  157/.  He 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  a  newspaper,  and  in  the  followiag 
quarter  his  water  rate  went  up  55^  per  cent.  The  Gresham  Club,  whi<£ 
was  formerly  rated  at  750/.,  was  now  rated  at  1,500/.,  and  the  water 
late  was  advanced  from  27/.  to  42/. 

Professor  Wanklyn  (London)  said  that  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
liendle  to  abolish  water  companies,  and  place  the  whole  supply  of  the 
country  (for  that  was  what  it  amoimted  to)  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, was  an  exceedingly  grave  one.  Personally,  he  had  nothing  to  be 
thankful  to  water  companies  for ;  one  of  them,  indeed,  had  brought  an 
action  against  him  for  libel ;  but  he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see 
water  companies  abolished.  He  believed  that  they  would  supply  the 
country  with  water  better  than  if  the  supply  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  The  reasons  for  his  thinking  so  would  require  a  long  time 
to  state;  but  he  believed  if  there  had  been  no  water  companies  in 
London — if  the  supply  had  been  managed  by  the  Government,  matters 
-would  be  far  worse  than  at  present,  and  there  would  be  but  little  chance 
of  improvement.  The  London  water  supply  was  at  present  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  was  true  that  there  were  some  districts  not  vary 
well  supplied,  but  taking  it  altogether  the  supply  was  an  excellent  one. 
The  defects  that  existed  might  be  remedied,  for  laws  could  be  passed 
dealing  with  the  companies  in  a  very  stringent  fashion.  There  was  one 
Thames  company  (the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall)  which  supplied  water 
to  the  metropolis  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  taken  from  the  riva. 
This  was  a  great  scandal,  and  should  have  been  stopped  years  ago. 
The  reason  why  it  was  not  stopped  was  the  unfortimate  dispute  among 
the  chemists;  but  he  did  not  think  that  many  years  would  elapoe  before 
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wmetliing  was  dcme  to  remedy  tbat  (defect.     Eyen  the  West  Middleaer 
Ockiiip&nyf  tliat  supplied   water  of  im  good  qunlitj  as  wik&  supplied  to 
Manchester  or  Glasgow^  every  now  and  theo  (not  often )  Biippiied  water 
<Kf  an  inierior  quality.     This  waa  especlaljy  t!ie  ca»e  at  tht^  period  of 
i£orms.     He  belieyed   it  would  be  possible  by  aiutable  legislation  to 
eomp«]  the  companies  to  do  tbeir  duty.     That  would  bo  much  earner 
tfeaa  to  transfer  the  supply  to  the  Government,     Wheu  it  was  ao  traufi* 
1,  the  public  would  be  powerless  to  improve  it. 
Mr,  William  Btorii  (London)  said    that  Professor  Wanklyn  was  in 
in  suppo^aing  tijat  any  one  proposed  to  tranter  the  whole  supply 
of  water  to  the  imperial  Government.     The  proposal  was  to  vest  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  ioeiil  bodies  governing  certain  specitiyd  areas; 
iiiid  he  protested  agaifiBt  any  argtimentsi  uouuter  to  that  prnposal  being 
drawn  from  deibcts  of  locjU  goverTiment  in  the  metropolii*,  or  in  nay 
Oilier  part  oi'  the  country.     If  such  defects  es&iatedf  an  1:10  doubt  they 
did,  the    proper  course  was  to  remove  thenij  so  iia  to  have  the  best 
possible  local  author itieis  in  which  to  vest  the  water  supply  of  their  re- 
^leetiTe  districts.     He  did  not  believe  it  possible  by  any  legialation  to 
put  water  mjpply  by  companies  on  a  aatiafactory  footing.     The  holding 
of  that  opLuion  did  not  imply  any  hostility  to  compauiee*     Ai  trading 
concema   their  interests  did  not  always  coincide   widi  those  of  the 
public  J  aad  in  the  mat  tar  of  wati*r  supply,  public  intjereats  ought  to  be 
paramount.     In  Loudon  the  vestries  were  powerlesfl,  because  the  difl- 
tricts  of  water  companifes  embniced  portions  of  many  pari^thes.     It  was 
aasumed  that  the  water  aupply  of  London  must  be  denlt  with  as  a  whole 
inanyfature  rearrangements    The  Metropolitan  Board  was  already  over- 
whelmed with  respojisibilities :  it  was  numerically  too  weak  for  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  representative;  and  the 
first  step  towards  placing  the  water  supply  ol'  the  metropolis  on  a  better 
footiiig  must  be  the  creation  of  a  strong  representative  eonnci],  which 
would  attract  men  of  ability  and   leisure  who  could   be  entrusted  to 
^oapple  witli  thi.s  queBtion  in  a  patriotic  spirit.     In  the  meantime^  as  the 
ipaDies  were  atitboriaed   to  bitse  their  charges  on  *  annual  value,* 
_     ably  all  tbat  could  be  done  would  be  to  determine  that  rateable 
Traine  was  intended,  to  revise  the  percentage  charges,  to  abolish  extra 
charges  for  baihw,  closets,  and  gardens,  which  were  certainly  elements  01 
annual  value,  to  make  the  charges  simple  and  uniform,  and  to  allay 
irrttalion   by  compelling  companies   to   supply  their   customers   with 
copieB  of  the  scales  on  which  the  charges  were  levied,  so  that  customers 
might  protect  themsfdvcs  against  imposition. 

Mr.  CnossKEY  (High  Constable  of  Lewes)  said  he  was  the  director 
m£  a  water  company,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  considering 
the  best  means  of  providing  a  complete  and  ccjuitant  supply.  He  would 
snggest  that,  instead  of  abusing  the  water  companiea,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  tlieir  thortcominga,  gentlemen  should  qualify  themselv^  as 
directora,  and  do  their  best  to  increase  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
I  people*  It  must  be  many  years  before  the  question  could  be  sufficiently 
K  ventilated  for  water  works  to  become  the  property  of  town  councils  and 
I  other  local  boards*  In  tlia  meantime  it  was  necessary  that  men  of  intelli" 
I    gence  and  soientitic  attainments  should  devote  their  time  to  the  subject. 
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Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.  (London)  said  that,  in  his  position,  he  had  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  water  companies,  who  had  been  good  enough  to 
attack  him,  the  Registrar-General,  and  oUieni,  for  pointing  out  ddectii 
in  the  water  supply  of  London.     At  one  time  thej  pumped  the  sewage 
poured  into  the  Thames  directly  into  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  if 
that  had  been  altered,  it  was  very  much  owing  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  others,  who  hud  driven  the  companies  up  the  river  to 
obtain  a  supply  which  Professor  Wanklyn  now  said  was  a  fair  quality. 
No  doubt  there  were  defects  in  the  local  administration  of  the  country. 
The  local  bodies  were  many  of  them  excellent,  and  worked  pretty  well; 
but  if  they  had  been  more  intelligent  and  stronger,  we  should  nevsr 
have  got  into  the  hands  of  water  companies.     The  New  River  Company 
was  started  by  Myddlcton,  who  was  ruined  by  it.     The  city  refused  to 
take  the  water  supply  of  London  into  its  hands,  and  therefore  the  com- 
panies deserved  to  be  taken  into  account.     They  had  done  good  serfioe, 
and  ought  to  be  recognised,  for  probably  the  work  would  not  have  beea 
done  in  any  other  way.     Many  large  cities  had  no  municipal  bodies, 
and  they,  therefore,  sold  themselves  to  the  water  companies.     If  such 
bodies  were  generally  established,  the  right  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to 
take  the  water,  sewage,  and  gns  into  their  own  hands.     Trading  com- 
panies always  worked  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  would  not  sacnfice  t 
dividend  to  what  they  considered  imaginary  advantages  to  the  people. 
The  main  object  should  be  to  improve  the  general  heidthand  haj^tinsH. 
The  time  had  come  when  water  companies  must  be  purchased,  and 
there  was  some  fear  that  they  would  endeavour  to  make  the  public  pej 
about  half  as  much  again  as  they  were  worth.     One  reason  why  the 
telegraphs  did  not  pay  was  that  they  were  purchased  at  twenty  yesn 
profits,  though  tliey  were  selling  in  the  market  at  thirteen  years.    The 
companies  had  so  much  influence  in  Parliament,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railway  interest,    that    they  got    the    clauses  inserted 
which  laid  that  heavy  burden  upon  the  country.     The  danger  was  thit 
tlie  water  companies  might,  at  the  present  crisis,  do  the  same.     Any 
such  attempts  should  be  firmly  resisted ;  but  the  companies  should  get 
the  full  value  of  their  shares,  and  no  more.     The  present  discussion,  he 
hoped,  would  lead  the  public  to  look  into  the  question  fairly. 

Dr.  A.  Carpenter  (Croydon)  said  that  at  one  time  he  could  haro 
sided  entirely  with  Mr.  Rendle,  and  held  up  his  hand  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  transference  of  all  water  companies  to  local  boards  and  mimi- 
cipal  authorities ;  but  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  bodies 
had  not  given  him  that  confidence  which  Mr.  Rendle  appeared  to  feel 
He  began  to  think  that  the  human  nature  existing  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  municipal  corporations  and  local  boards  was  very  similar 
to  that  prevailing  amongst  directors  of  water  companies,  and  that,  whilst 
it  was  the  intere.«t  of  the  one  to  raise  the  dividend,  it  was  the  greet 
object  of  the  other  to  keep  down  the  rates.  While  that  feelmg  existed 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  did  at  the  present  time,  he  could  not  hold  up  hb 
hand  for  the  proposed  transference.  There  was  every  reason  to  think 
that  that  must  come  to  pass  in  the  end,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
time  had  yet  arrived.  There  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  jobbeiy 
among  local  authorities  as  among  private  companies ;  and  imtil  men  of 
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a  higher  stamp  were  relamed  to  tliem  lyy  the  ratepnyerfi,  no  satisfnctoKy 
i^Rilt  woaltJ  be  ohtaiDed.  Were  they  satisfied  ^-ith  the  way  in  whioli 
municipal  afiaira  were  at  preaeDt  conducted^ with  the  way  in  which 
lowtia  were  sewered  and  t^ade  repaired  ?  The  majority  of  towns  were 
A  dii^mce  to  civiHsatioa ;  and  until  the  present  system  w^bs  remedied i 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  tho  transfer  of  the  water  works  to  muni- 
cipal bodies.  It  would,  however,  be  diagraceiul  for  n  town  having  tjo 
water  works  to  nllow  a  company  to  step  in^  instead  of  putting  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  ihe  local  authoritiei.  The  companies  ah^eady  eatabli^hed 
were  no  doubl;  entitled  to  some  privileges,  but  ihey  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  increasing  dieir  dividends  in  the  way  they  were  doing, 
They  had  a  monopoly,  they  w^ere  certain  to  makc^  their  monej^  and  the 
diridends  therefore  Rhouid  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount.  He 
also  thought  tliat  persons  EufTering  damage  jrom  impure  water  should 
have  a  ri^ht  of  action  ag;;un&t  those  who  supphed  it,  whether  a  local 
i^mp&ny  or  a  municipal  corporation.  Under  such  arrangement.s  there 
would  be  much  less  dJiliculty  in  dealing  with  companies^  and,  per- 
hape,  the  public  might  then  defer  to  fiom«  future  period  the  payment  of 
the  etjormous  compensation  that  would  be  required  by  ijhareholdcrs  in 
water  compinies. 

Mr.  Isaac  Latimer  (Plymouth)  eiid  the  mtmicipality  to  which  he 
belonged  (Plymouth)  bad  had  the  water  supply  under  their  control  for 
the  Ifl&t  three  centuries.  An  ahundant  supply  was  brought  into  the 
town  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  from  Dartmoor,  a  distance  o£  seventeen  or 
eighteen  milt's^  and  it  had  i^een  managed  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  town 
and  di?^rtct.  Seeing  the  importance  of  a  permanent  mipply^  the  atten- 
tioii  of  Ujc  municipality  had  of  late  beim  directed  to  that  end,  and  they 
had  Ibrraed  reservoirs  in  order  to  receive  any  amount  that  might  l>e  re- 
quired in  times  of  drought,  A  profit  was  obtained  ol  3,000/,  or  4,0UOJ 
a  year :  and  the  amount  had  been  applied  to  the  building  of  a  new 
Guildhall,  without  coming  upon  the  general  rates.  If  good  men  weru 
sent  to  represent  the  public  at  the  various  municipal  and  local  boards, 
no  doubt  the  same  advantages  woidd  be  obtained  tm  had  been  reali&?d  at 
Plymouth. 

Mr.  H,  H,  Collins  (London)  said  that  asi  an  architect  he  e:^Grienced 
great  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  discoun^eraent  put  in  tho  way  of 
a  constant  supply  by  the  ditferent  companies,  ivho  were  Ixmnd  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  Not  only  were  the  re- 
quirements of  the  companies  most  onerous  and  difficult  of  fulfilment, 
bat  the  coat  was  so  great  aa  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  occupiers. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  know  what  a  company  really  wanted ;  and  they 
seemed  hardly  to  know  themselves.  For  that  renson  alone,  if  there 
were  no  other,  a  constant  supply  for  London,  necessjiry  as  it  Wiis,  would 
be  almofict  a  deed  letti^r.  If  the  preaeot  eystem  were  allowed  to  con- 
ttnue^  there  ought  to  be  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
fiopplying  water  aa  the  conj panics  desired  in  their  dividends. 

Dr,  J.  Stephe?^"s  (Brighton)  said  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
tJmt  the  various  applications  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires,  flushing 
sewers,  &c.,  should  be  in  the  bands  of  the  governing  body  of  a  district* 
No  profit  fiiiould  be  made  out  of  the  supply  of  water ;  or  if  there  was  any 
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small  margin  of  profit,  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  ntei, 
or  increasing  the  purity  or  quantity  of  the  water.  Even  with  moniciptl 
bodies,  however,  there  might  be  parsimony  and  mismanagement ;  ud 
hence  a  central  control  was  needed.  The  Ix>cal  GroTemment  Bond 
should  have  the  power  of  saying, '  You  shall  not  go  to  an  impure  aouroa 
because  it  is  within  easy  reach ;  you  shall  consider  health  befioie  all 
things,  and  shall  do  nothing  to  poison  or  injure  your  feilow-oitixaia; 
you  shall  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  and  give  a  supply  that  Ml 
be  pure  and  abimdant.' 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  (London)  said  he  wished  to  call  the  attentioii  ot 
the  department  to  an  examination  that  he  had  recently  made  of  tbe 
water  at  Oxford  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  some  compnioi 
supplied  water  to  important  towns.  He  found  that  the  water,  before  it 
passed  the  filter-beds,  was  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  after  passing  the 
filter-beds  it  was  infinitely  more  foul  than  before.  That  perhafH 
might  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  illness  that  had  been  prevalent  ii 
O^dbrd  for  some  time.  He  had  mentioned  a  subject  at  Glasgow  that  he 
thought  ought  to  be  again  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public — the&flt 
of  a  medical  officer  being  called  in  to  aid  companies  in  supplying  bid 
water.  That  was  a  very  reprehensible  practice.  When  done  onoe,  it 
might  be  explained  away  or  passed  over ;  but  when  it  became  m  aji- 
tematic  thing,  the  more  it  was  exposed  the  better  it  would  be  lor  the 
health  of  the  community.  He  referred  to  the  case  at  Norwich,  when 
some  seven  years  ago  the  water  was  examined  by  Mr.  Sutton,  a  poblio 
analyst,  who  found  it  to  be  very  foul.  He  reported  tho  circumsteiioei 
to  the  municipality.  The  medical  officer,  whose  name  he  would  not 
mention,  was  then  called  in.  He  examined  the  water,  and  expreend 
his  perfect  satisfaction  Avlth  its  condition,  and  said  that  people  mi^ 
drink  it  with  impunity.  Much  illness  was  caused  at  the  time  by  the 
people  partaking  of  the  water.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Norwich  in  1873,  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  went  to  several  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft  and  Cromer,  obtained  samples  of 
the  water,  and  sent  them  to  Professor  Wanklyn  to  examine.  The  Yar- 
mouth water,  Proi'essor  Wanklyn  determined  to  be  very  bad  indeed. 
A  great  deal  of  illness  was  prevailing  there,  and  the  registrar  of  the 
district  had  called  the  attention  of  the  local  board  to  the  many  coa- 
plaints  that  were  made  of  bad  water  producing  sickness.  The  same 
medical  officer  was  called  in  by  the  Yarmouth  Company,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  disagree  with  the  analysis,  but  considered,  notwithstanding 
that  it  showed  a  large  amount  of  organic  impurity,  that  since  it  was  d 
a  vegetable  nature  it  was  harmless.  The  same  medical  officer  had  been 
called  in  by  the  Oxford  Water  Company. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilson  (Bromley,  Kent),  said  that,  when  Parliament 
became  a  little  more  what  it  ought  to  be — a  body  charged  with  the  weL 
fare  of  the  community,  and  less  a  collection  of  brewers,  distillers,  and 
shareholders  of  various  kinds,  attending  to  tho  protection  of  their  own 
interests — they  would,  perhaps,  begin  to  see  that  it  was  as  wicked  to 
hand  over  to  private  companies  the  supply  of  water  as  it  would  be  to 
hand  over  to  them  the  supply  of  the  air  one  breathes.  It  was  an  illuatn- 
tion  of  the  execrable  way  in  which  l^islation  was  managed,  that  such  a 
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question  biid  to  be  discussed.  He  spoke  with  aonie  feeling,  baTiDg  lived 
for  many  yeare  in  a  city  that  had  passed  tbroijgb  every  stage  of  water 
supply,  ih>Tn  a  vety  nnwlxolesoxiie  and  impertect  mode  of  supply,  to  one 
that  was  veiy  excellent,  ample,  acd  cheap.  Coming  from  tbat  city,  Mel- 
botime,  where  a  mere  handful  of  Englishineii  bad  been  able  to  accompHdi 
M  tliat  was  necessary  in  a  few  years,  it  was  strange  to  come  back  to  London 
snd  see  the  people  contented  with  the  old  lumbering  barbarous  system  of 
(mpplying  a  filthy  Huid.  A  streAm  constantly  flowing  near  the  city  was 
found  to  contain  a  pure  and  serviceiible  water,  but  then  it  was  dis- 
covered, as  tlie  Ijondoners  had  found  out  ceoturies  ago,  that  rivers  so 
situated  were  likely  to  become  contaminated  by  the  various  industries 
0e£tliDg  on  their  banks.  The  people  of  Melbourne,  therefore,  obtained 
a  supply  from  a  large  lake  about  twenty- eight  miles  from  the  city, 
borrowing  money  upon  Guverument  debenture-^  for  tlie  purpose.  The 
plan  answered  admirably ;  the  water  was  good  and  abundant,  and 
;i  considerable  income  was  derived  irom  the  works,  which  w^ent  inte 
tiie  pocketii  of  the  commimity  at  large,  being  appHed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  streets  and  various  forms  ot  public  undertakings.  MeU 
bourne  was  now  as  bountifTilly  supplied  with  water  as  any  city  in  the 
world,  Beades  having  an  ample  supply  all  day  and  all  nigbt,  they  had 
enough  to  water  the  streets  and  extinguisli  fire  with  sncb  ahicritv  that 
really  it  was  no  use  for  a  fire  to  attempt  to  bum.  In  a  very  hazardous 
buainess  in  which  he  wits  engaged,  15Z»  a  week  was  usually  charged  m 
the  accounts  for  insurance;  but,  since  the  water  supply  of  which  he 
had  f^ken,  the  charge  had  been  reduced  to  2L  a  week,  so  that  his  firm 
iaved  COO/,  a  year  in  that  item  alone,  in  consequence  of  ihe  improved 
supply  of  water.  The  supply  was  in  peiiect  orda-,  and  it  yielded  to 
the  corporatiou  from  70j000i»  to  80,000Z.  a  year. 

Mr.  WjLLtAJT  Kkkdle  (Forest  Hill,  Surrey),  in  reply,  said  there 
was  but  Tery  little  for  him  to  answer,  no  strong  argtimenls  having  been 
brought  forward  in  support  of  continuing  the  water  supply  in  the  hands 
of  the  oompaniea*  No  answer  had  been  given  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  London  was  liktly  to  have  unity  of  arrangement  in  any  great 
destructive  tire  or  epidemic,  or  to  the  question  whether  the  enormous 
powers  necessiiry  in  the  case  of  a  constant  supply  would  be  likely  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  private  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  make  domiciliary  visits.  With  regard  to  the  comphunU  of  Dr< 
Carpenter,  he  had  received  two  short  notes  from  persons  residmg  in  his 
cnm  town.  One  of  them  stated  that  the  town  was  supplied  at  cost 
price,  and  not  a  cent  of  profit  was  allowed;  no  charge  was  made  for 
closets  or  baths.  The  town  was  only  a  short  distance  from  his  (Mr, 
Kendle^a)  house,  and  he  paid  9^.  for  the  same  quantity  of  watijr  as  he 
could  get  for  til,  -Ti*.  9d.  in  Croydon-  His  other  correi^pondent,  who  had 
been  formerly  Mayor,  said  that  the  town  had  been  supplifd,  up  to  1871, 
for  many  years  hy  a  private  company,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
making  as  good  dividt-nds  as  tliey  could  for  the  shareholders*  The 
company,  however,  broke  do^vn,  aud  were  obliged  at  last  fo  put  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  under  whom  much  better 
airangements  were  made. 

Tbm  Pjiesidot  of  the  Defartment  (Dr.  Eichardson)  said  that 
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thero  were  certain  points  on  which  they  appeared  to  be  generallj  agreed. 
The  majority  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  in  &vour  of  the  tranaferenee 
of  the  power  at  present  possessed  by  companies  to  properly  ooDfltitated 
mimicipal  authorities  It  was  also  generally  admitted  that,  in  the 
beginning,  companies  did  gi-eat  and  excellent  service ;  they  pexfinmei 
what  other  persons  hesitated  to  perform ;  and  that,  in  any  anangement 
for  the  transfer  of  the  powers  and  works  to  a  municipal  body,  tiief 
sliould  receive  the  most  perfect  and  fair  treatment,  but  not  that  extn- 
vagant  amount  of  compensation  wlilch  was  claimed,  and  which  had  been 
granted  in  otiier  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  They  also  appeared  to  hafe 
arrived  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  water  supply  should  be  oontinuoiifl 
and  uniform,  and  further,  that  pure  water  was  wanted  in  every  pert  d 
the  country.  The  supply  to  London  did  not  appear  to  be  wone  thm 
to  many  other  towns.  It  was  now  a  fair  average  supply,  and  a  gnet 
deal  better  than  that  which  existed  in  many  country  districts.  There 
was  a  very  general  opinion  that  hydrants  should  be  provided  in  the  vay 
described  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  so  that  water  might  be  applied  to  fires  in 
five  minutes,  instead  of  twcnty.five  minutes.  He  believed  that  thoie 
were  the  points  upon  which  they  were  pretty  unanimously  agreed,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  be  brought  before  the  committee  proposed  to  be 
appointed  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimooij 
adopted — '  That  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  recommended  to  ap. 
point  a  sub-committee  to  examine  and  take  action  on  the  subject  of  me 
supply  of  water  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  healdi  and  security  of  life,  properly,  and  puUie 
economy.' 


Effect  of  Recent  Sanitary  Legislation,     By  F.  S.  PowELL. 

IT  may  be  of  advantage  to  dwell  on  two  departments  of  sani- 
tary regulation  which  have  not  as  yet  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  public  discussion.  The  mention  of  the  first  may 
create  surprise.  But  when  we  find  such  a  public  officer  as  Dr. 
Bowditch,  the  President  of  the  Public  Health  Department  in 
Massachussets — no  temperance  fanatic,  but  one  whose  know- 
ledge and  experience  have  borne  fruit  in  wiser  counsels — advo- 
cate in  urgent  language  the  institution  of  homes  for  inebriates, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  this  scheme  is  no  longer  to  be  received 
with  ridicule  or  contempt.  It  is  supported  by  arguments 
which  must  be  answered,  and  by  authority  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  pollution  of  rivers  is  an  evil  which  public  opinion 
can  no  longer  endure.  Much  has  been  effected  by  proceedings 
in  Chancery ;  more  perhaps  by  threats  of  such  proceedings* 
Pressed  thereby,  communities  and  individuals  have  arrested  the 
flow  of  noxious  discharges  into  streams^  and  while  losing  their 
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rty   to   Yex    their   neighbour    have  enriched  themselves, 
oitary  Acts,  while  enabling  and  in  some  sort  compelling  local 
thorities  to  drain  their   districts ^  forbid  the  discharge  into 
s  of  refuse  matter  so  collected.     Local  Acts  have  accom- 
sorae  resiilta.     A  Lancashire  Act  has  ikilcd  from  the 
ness  of  the  excciitivef  but  the  Bivcr  Lea  ib  in  a  measure 
rifiedj  and  Father  Thames  once  more  rolls  down  an  unpol- 
led stream.     Public  opinion  fast  ripens ;  and  now,  even  in  the 
ts  of  the  most  crowded  industries,  ivliere  there  is  tlie  most 
ivc  and  not  always  unreasonable  alarm,  lest  enterprise  and 
ployment  suffer  in  undue  }jroportion  to  the  benefit  conferred, 
ndemns  with  emphatic  voice    the    discharge  of  solids  into 
Chemical  science  must  be  indeed  foolishness,  and  rae- 
1  genius  departed  from  England,  if  liquid  matter  cannot 
ave  such  treatment  as  to  lose  Jill  poisonous  properties  before 
iwing  into  streams,     I  trust  that  the  inquiry  now  being  made 
er  Government   sanction   into  the  modes   of    purification 
lopted  at  home  and  abroad  may  lead  to  the  collection  of  such 
t^rtnation  as  ^^U  induce  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
it  Board  to  submit  a  measure  bold  in  conception ,  compre- 
sive  in  character,  and  vigorous  in  administrative  power. 
But  it  i^  time  to  advance  beyond  proposals  to  statutes.    And, 
rst,    let  me   mention  Acts  of  Parliament  incidental   to  tlie 
ublic  Health  legislation,  but  not  in  name  Public  Health  Acts, 
f  theso  it  may  suffice  to  name  the  Alkali  Acts,  which  enshrine 
e  principle  that  air  must  not  be  poiaoned  by  manafacturing 
p  -=  when  any  known  remedy  can  be  provided.     Last  year 

ti  was  extended  to  all  noxious  gases  arising  from  alkali 

mrke.  and  improvements  were  made  in  administration,  but  the 
^ect  remains  that  poison  may  still  be  discharged  into  water. 
Ithough  the  air  is  protected-  The  Registration  of  Births  and 
>eaths  Act  of  1874  secures  the  registration  of  every  birth, 
bereby  amending  a  defect  nf  no  ordinary  moment,  and  in 
esult  greatly  facilitating  the  administration  of  the  Factory 
lets,  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and  the  law  soon  to  be  of  universal 
pplication  which  compels,  or  will  compel,  the  attendance  of 
hildren  at  school.  Lastly,  the  Factory  Act  of  the  same  ses- 
ion  introduces  regulations  to  promote  the  health  of  women 
aid  children  by  still  further  restricting  the  hours  during  which 
hey  can  be  employed  in  textile  manufacture.  The  effect  of 
his  Act  cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained,  nor  will  the  results  be 
iform  in  all  districts.  In  some  the  speed  of  the  machinery 
aa  been  increased,  and  the  loss  of  time  compensated  by  new 
oergy.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  production  will 
«  Teducedj  though  not^  m  a  whole,  in  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
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tjou  of  haiirs.     From  the  introdaction  of  an  fidueatioiml 
the  happiest  results  will  iindoubtetlly  ensue  for  full  hhrm 
year  in  anticipation  of  the  age  which  must  otlierwise  h^  g\ 
tained,  unless  the  fatal,  but  too  common  consequence  arise, 
minimum  enforced  by  the  law  become  the  maximum  in  popi 
practicep 

This  IS  not  the  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  report  of  Ml 
Baker  and  the  miseries  of  the  Black  Country^  which  he 
graphically  depicts.  It  presents  a  melancholy  picture, 
affords  one  more  evidence  of  the  hopeless  condition  into  wW 
from  more  than  one  cause  the  Black  Country  has  been 
mitted  to  sink,  I  must  here  repeat  nn  opinion  often  expi 
by  me,  because  strongly  entertained,  that  the  Factory  Laws 
Sanitary  Laws,  and  must  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
the  central  sanitary  departracnt.  Women  and  children  m  fsus 
tories  are  not  felons^  nor  susjXJCted  of  felony.  The  Factofy 
Acts  are  merciful,  not  punitive  :  they  prevent  disease,  not 
crime  ;  they  are  not  pofice  restrictions^  but  sanitary  precau- 
tioos ;  they  do  not  bring  a  policeman  upon  the  premi^if's,  hut 
an  inspector  with  kindly  vigilance,  and  a  medical  a  ! 
an  errand  of  mercy.  Until  this  reform  is  accompi  :  , 
continue  the  divisions  of  authority  of  old  so  inconvenient,  aftd 
regulate  factories  and  factory  labour,  partly  by  one  depaiU 
meut  whose  function  and  whose  knowledge  relate  to  the  mAh 
ject-matter^  partly  by  another  department  which  has  othenri^; 
no  concern  with  such  affairs. 

This  short  summary  would  be  incomplete  if  no  mention  w« 
made  of  two  other  recent  statutes.  The  result  of  the  Act  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  will  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience, meanwhile  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  House  of 
Lords  rendered  excellent  service  in  making  the  bill  tnorc 
effective,  and  that  the  appointment  of  public  analysts  in  cveiy 
district  is  an  amendment  which  will  survive,  and  meanwhile^" 
much  to  atone  for  errors  and  weakness  in  the  Act.  Authoril 
have  already  stirred  ivith  a  view  to  putting  in  force 
Artisans  and  Labouring  Classes'  Dwellings  Act  of  1875*  and  it  n 
foreign  to  the  design  of  this  paper  to  enlarge  on  measurea  on 
which  public  attention  is  already  firmly  fixed. 

1  need  not  remind  you  of  the  Acts  which  constituted 
central  authority  and  erected  one  sanitary  authoritj^  for  ej 
district     The  Act  of  1874  introduced  incidental  amendments. 
while  that  of  1875  swept  into  deserved  oblivion  a  group  of 
statutes  which  in  their  day  had  doubtless  rendered  good  serv^ 
as  successive  advances.     The  Consolidation  Act  of  1875  rej 
duces  with  an  accuracy  worthy  of  the  highest  commendal 
the  old  lawj  and  while  throughout  incorporating  minor  amende 
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meiits,  contains  refofmB,  the  significance  of  whicli  will  be  felt 
die  statute  comes  into  active  operatioD.  Drains  are  now  to 
be  ventilated :  pent-up  gases  are  not  to  penetrate  houses,  and 
"by  an  insidioos  poison  slay  the  inmates.  But  yentilation  of 
sewers  has  special  dangers.  The  rain-pipe  in  each  bouse  i^  a 
moBt  tempting  opport  unity :  perhaps  safe  some  times  j  it  is  at  all 
times  liable  to  decay  f>r  derangement,  and  thus  become  a  mere 
oonduit-pipe  to  introduce  sewer^gas  into  the  house. 

The  sections  which  affect  water  supply  are  more  complete 
than  the  former,  which  were  so  meagre  that  a  Local  Act  was, 
with  rare  exce]>tionSj  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  efficient  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  water.  The 
local  authority,  having  constructed  water-works,  must  supply 
water,  and  that  of  a  pure  and  wholesome  quality:  an  express 
enactment  too  much  required  as  a  security  against  au  unwise 
flection  of  source,  imi)erfect  construction,  or  a  negligent  ser- 
ffrioe-  There  is  now  authority  to  close  wells  containing  water 
,iised  or  likely  to  be  consumed  by  human  beings  for  drinking 
\^T  domestic  purposes »  or  for  manufacturing  drinks  for  the  use 
inf  man.  If  tlierefore  Aldgate  pump  still  pours  forth  a  deli- 
cious and  cooling  but  withal  pestilential  stream*  the  fault  does 
\Tmi  lie  with  the  Legislature,  but  with  Metropolitan  Members 
.who  jealously  guard  the  metropolis  against  the  intrusion  of 
Jbeoeficent  statutes,  and  with  tlie  Corporation  which  mutilates 
London  Bridge  and  resolutely  protects  Aldgate  pump. 

The  definitiou  of  *  Xuisances '  remains  the  same,  a  wise 
repetition  of  language  wbich^  however  imperfect  in  itself,  is 
understood  ;  but  the  terrors  of  the  provisions — if  terrors  there 
,be — are  increased  by  the  power  to  fine  an  offender  on  sum- 
ixnons  in  addition  to  the  old  power  of  compelling  him  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  Sanitary  authorities,  I  may  add,  can  now  act 
I  against  nuisances  originating  in  other  districts.  They  can, 
^moreover J  proceed  against  Uiose  who  jointly  contribute  to  a 
^nuisance.  I  wish  that  Government  had  legislated  with  greater 
courage  against  offensive  trades*  In  all  urban  districts,  and 
only  (as  before  1875)  within  the  limits  of  a  city,  town,  or 
^qIoub  district,  these  are  now  subject  to  restrictions ;  but  it 
IS  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  the  country  is  to  be  less  pure 
than  the  town.  The  law  in  all  cases  rests  satisfied,  and 
ought  to  rest  satisfied,  with  use  of  the  best  practicable  means : 
^ept  in  cases  of  certain  odious  trades  which  probably  may 
I'sdvantagcously  conducted  in  other  lands. 
Of  all  conditions  unfavourable  to  health  probably  few 
create  more  disease  than  damp  foundations.  \\  ith  reference 
to  lowness  or  dampness  of  site,  there  are  grave  difficulties.  It 
Ti'ould,  in  my  judgmentj  be  dangerous  to  give  any  local  au- 
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thority  the  power  to  deny  an  owner  the  liberty  of  buUdtKij 
liis   own   landj  and   tlius  inci^ease   the  difficulty  of  provt*}] 
dwellings  for  our  growing  population.    But  the  law  enacts 
the  authority  must   construct   main  drains;    that   the  o^ 
must  cous^truct  private  drains^  and  by-laws  may  (ai^d  I  Xtmbi 
that  all  by-laws  will)   provide  that  walls?  foundations,  r   ■^' 
and  chimneys  be  so  constructed  as  to  regard  health.    Let 
by-laws  be  carefully  framed  and  diligently  adm' 
we  shall  observe  a  marked  decrease  among  occn 
houses  of  diseases  arising  fi-ora  damp :  a  preference  lor  tlii 
!iousea  as  more  salubrious  will  arise,  and  therewith  a  prai 
worthy  J  though  perhaps  mercantile,  desire  to  cure  defects  in  oM 
honses  where  the  original  construction  was  on  lest;  sound  prin* 
clplest 

On  the  legislation  and  the  effect  of  legislation  respectiKg 
medical  otficersj,  I  speak  with  trembling  tongua  Wo  vm 
slowly  in  this  matter;  we  do  not  all  move  at  the  same  pace 
do  we  keep  the  same  line.  Some  countries  have  alreftdj^^ 
medical  officer  exercising  more  or  less  superintandened 
them.  One  statement  at  least  may  be  made  with  eonfideiK^j 
tliat  the  facts  of  public  health  will  never  be  known  in  such  t 
form,  and  at  such  a  thne,  as  to  exercise  their  due  effect  upon 
science  as  such,  and  upon  actual  administration  day  by  m\ 
unless  they  e^ctend  over  wide  ore^^  or  at  least  include  \ 
populations  ;  and  here  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  joint  commiti 
express  contentment  with  the  provision  in  the  Act  wliii 
enables  the  Local  Government  Board  to  unite  district*  for 
imrpose  of  appointing  a  medical  officer  of  health,  and  to 
the  district  medical  officers  of  unions  within  the  united  district 
to  render  this  medical  officer  such  local  assistance  as  the  Board 
may  think  fit.  But  there  is  another  provision  of  not  less  re- 
markable character.  Hitherto  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
medical  officers  have  been  preecribed  by  the  Board  in  caaei 
where  the  half  of  their  salaries  is  paid  by  the  Imperial  Ex* 
chequer.  Henceforward^  by  words  introduced  at  tlie  Ifttest 
istage  of  the  bill,  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  in  all  e«da0, 
prescribe  the  qualification  and  duties  of  medical  offiears  ap- 
jKjinted  under  the  Act 

And  we  have  now  surely  reached  a  point  worthy  of  an 
effort.     Every  where  now  medical  officers  are  performing  tb|| 
duties  under  central  supervision  with  aims  and  views  of 
widest  range*  and  at  the  same  time  acting  in   Cis-' 
with  those  local  authorities  on  whom  the  administratiu; 
details  must  idtimately  depend.     Let  me  venture  to  expj 
a  hope  that  public  opinion  will  not  be  outrun^  and  tliat 


'^rrience  t*t  salutary  results  will  secure  every  a^Tance  in  prac- 

licoJ  reform.     Already^  fruits  well  worth  the  gathering  have 

lift  en  produced-     In  each  district  there  are  reports  of  medical 

cffioets  published  in  local  newspapers  with  proceedings  of  Local 

Bosrds  and  the  like»  which  describe  deaths  and  the  causes  of 

death  in  the  district.     Can  any  one  doubt  that  by  insensible  but 

aure  degree  the  public  mind  will  be  stirred  by  these  reports  ? 

Already  local  authorities  take  action  upon  them,  and  searcli  out 

tie  caus^  which  render  localities,  for  the  time  at  least,  plague 

Bpots  and  nests  of  pestilence.     But  this  often  comes  too  late. 

DmeBse  should  have  been  arrested  before  death  ensued ;  the 

mam  of  disease  should  have  been  removed  before  disease  broke 

out;   nay,  if  the   Hibemicism  may  be   pardoned,  the   cause 

should  have  been  removed  before  it  came  into  existence. 

The  obligation  to  inspect  the  district  is  not  new.  The 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  rendered  it  the  duty  of  every  local  authority 
to  cause  inspection  of  the  district  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain what  nuisances  exist;  and  it  is  often  mere  careless 
neglect  and  sovereign  contempt  of  duty  wliich  has  permitted 
nuisances  to  remain  either  undetected  or  unabated.  The 
isolation  of  the  sick  is  secured  in  a  more  effectual  manner  by 
the  Act  of  1875,  which  enables  the  authority  to  recover  as  a 
debt  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  patient  in  a  hospital  to  which 
he  is  sent  A  defect  in  admin  is  tration  is  thus  cured ;  and 
further,  the  degradation  of  pauperism  no  longer  necessarily 
attends  such  removal ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  soon  have 
arrived  at  such  wisdom  as  to  discover  that  the  compulsory  re- 
moval to  a  hospital  for  the  sake  of  society  ought  not  to  entail 
any  coat,  whether  debt  incurred  or  full  payment  made,  upon 
the  unhappy  sufferer*  Further  security  ao^ainst  spread  of  in- 
fection is  provided  by  the  enactment  of  a  severe  penalty 
afi^atnst  any  person  letting  for  hire,  or  showing  any  house  and 
part  of  a  house  who  gives  an  nntrne  answer  to  an  applicant 
whf^  asks  whether  there  has  been  in  the  house  within  six 
weeks  any  person  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious 
disorder-  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  did  not  insert 
provisions  agmnat  exposure  in  schools  of  infected  children- 
Compulsory  attendance  involves  proiinsions  against  the  intru- 
sion under  pressure  of  law  of  children  whose  presence  engen- 
ders disease.  The  financial  aspect  of  sanitary  reform  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  powers  to  contract  loans  are  exercised 
with  increasing  activity.  '  In  the  six  accounts  *  (says  Dr. 
Simon  in  his  late  report)  *from  1858  to  1864,  the  loans  thus 
contracted  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  averaged  somewhat  less 
than  330,000/,  per  annum.     In  the  six  from  1864  to  1870  they 
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more  than  doubled  tliis  amount,  having  averaged  f 
nearly  692,000/. ;  thence,  to  the  end  of  1872  (29  ni-  'i.^. 

annual  average  exceeded  884,000/* ;  and  in  the  last  tw<>     ' 
tlie  regpeotive  amounts  have  been  nearly  a  million  and  t 
a  million  and  a  half  of  money*     Theee  figures,  be  it  rerj 
are  exclusive  of  loans  under  Local  Acta,     Public  worki?  ^v;U 
doubtless  be   executed  in  a  more  complete  manner  and  with 
greater  promptitude.     The  late  Public  HeiJth  Acts  have 
creased  facilities  by  extending  terms  lor  repayments  and  otl 
amendments,  while  the  Local  Act  of  1875— -to  follow  the  I 
guage  of   the    recent   departmental  circmlar— enables 
authorities  to  bon-ow  sumB  upon  debentures,  debenture 
or  aniiuity  certificates,  and  erupowera  them  to  apply  to  tire 
Local  GroveiTunent  Board  to  authori^se  the  issue  of  such  se 
ties  under  official  sanction j  snch  sanction   to   be   conclosiil 
evidence  that  the  local  authority  had  power  to  issue  these 
ties,  and  that  the  same  are  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  local  authorities  and 
negotiating  loans  upon  the  saving  of  cost  and  labour  whk 
will  result  fi-om  this  enactment,  and  to  do  so  with  none  the  less 
sincerity  because  I  myself  submitted  this  reform  to  the  liie 
Sanitary  Commission  who  were  pleased  to  give  it  a  plioc 
among  their  recommendations.     I  do  not  presume  to  prtdict 
whether  the    Public    Works    Loans  Act,  1875^  will  canfer 
benefits  on  local  authoiities  in  proportion  to  the  convenienoe 
which  it  will  undoubtedly  cause  to  those  in  charge  of  natiooil 
funds. 

By  the  recent  legislation  we  are  spai-ed  the  weakness,  the 
uncertainty,  the    contradiction    which   divided  and  therefon! 
conflicting  authority  must  ever  produce.     By  concentratioa  erf 
authority  we  obtain  energy,  by  consolidation  of  law  simplicitj. 
Willing  authorities  cannot  now  say  that  they  do  not  knov, 
unwilling   authorities  cannot    now  lament    tliat  they  cannot 
understand.     Not  the  least  salutary  effect  of  these  reforms  wili 
be  the  abandonment  or  the  partial  abandonment  of  Local  Actc 
Already  some  are  abolished  by  provisional  order*  othen  will 
suffer  the  same  fate.     Provisions  there  doubtless   are  ivbli  ii 
meet  the  wants  of  the  town  to  which  the  enactments  JcUUi, 
but  these  provisions  may,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  btougbfi 
within  a  general  principle.     It  must  be  admitted  that,  5i     : 
earlier  stages  of  sanitary  reform,  Local  Acts  were  in  a<l 
of  general  statutes.     But  the  principle  is  unsound.     I 
degradation  to  the  Legislature  to  sell  laws  in  exchange  for  . 
it  is  a  wrong  to  individuals  that  they  cannot  have  a  voice  ta 
legislation  affecting  their  liberty  and  property  except  on  i*iy' 
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lent  of  professioual  bilk ;  it  is  a  tltsaster  to  the  community 
ItJiat^  by  the  action  of  a  facile  committee,  law3  should  be  pasaecl 
firhich  would  not  bear  the  brunt  of  diacussiou  in  the  House  of 
C^ommona  ;  it  is  an  injustice  to  neighbouring  towns  conducting 
the  same  industry  that  a  Local  Act  should  release  tlieir  com* 
j)etitors  from  obligations  and  restrictions  to  which  they  them- 
eelves  are  not  subject. 

We  have  now  a  valuable  body  of  sanitary  law,  containing 
provisions  more  drastic  and  more  adapted  to  serve  their  end 
than  is  generally  known.  But  if  laws  are  good,  administrar- 
'tion  is  better.     The  public  opinion  which  enacts,  exhausted 

(by  the  single  eflFortj  sinks  into  languor,  and  with  dull  contents 
xnent  permits  laws  to  remain  a  mere  record  of  admirable  inten- 
tions. In  this  matter  we  have  all  our  work  to  do :  Jet  us  do 
it  with  earnest  soul  and  ready  hand.  We  shall  ourselves  wit- 
nefls  the  influence  of  our  own  labours,  and  have  oar  reward  in 
lessening  the  evils  of  poverty,  averting  the  pangs  of  sickness, 
prolonging  human  life,  and  augmenting  the  national  wealth 
and  national  strength. 


Meruit  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  IS7 2^  and  the  appointment 
of  BSedkal  Officers  of  Health,  By  R.  B,  P.  Taafpe,  M<D., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Brighton. 

UNDER  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  Act,  England 
and  Wales  have  been  divided  into  urban  and  rural  sani- 
;lary  districts,  the  sanitary  authorities  for  the  former  being  the 
Town  Councils  of  Boroughs  and  Commissioners  of  Improve- 
ment Districts,  and  for  the  latter  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians,  The  Act  provided  that  the  appointment  of  Medi- 
^cal  Officers  of  Health  by  those  several  authorities  should  be 
[compulsory,  and  that  where  any  portion  of  the  salary  was  to 
te  paid  by  Government,  the  liocal  Government  Board  should 
Itave  a  voice  in  the  appointment,  dismissal,  tenure  of  otHce, 
pmoiint  of  salary,  &c.  The  Act  enabled  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties to  combine  their  districts,  and  in  order  to  set  the  machinery 
of  the  Act  in  motion,  the  Local  Government  Board  sent  their 
inspectors  to  ccmsult  with  and  advise  the  sanitary  authorities. 
The  advice  given  by  those  inspectors  varied  much,  but  in  the 
lend  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  recommended  the  formation  of  extensive  districts  and 
the  appointment  of  superiorly  qualified  Medical  Otficers  of 
Xlealtbj  with  remunerative  and  adequate  salaries.  Many 
ianitary  authorities  have  acted  on  that  advice,  and  have  also 
accepted  the  Government  grant  to  the  extent  of  half  the  sala- 
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ries;    while  many  otherB,  and  this  principally  in  i 
towns,  have  appointed  officers  without  accepting  tlv 
naent  conditions,  thus  maintaining  their  independence  <jf  the 
Local  Government  Board, 

So  it  happens  that  in  many  ingtancea  we  have  large  di»> 
trictSj  formed  on  no  uniform  plan,  with  well  although  mt 
adequately  paid  Medical  Officers,  whose  whole  time  is  dcv<  t.:  J 
to  their  duties*  In  numerous  small  districts  the  officer  hav^ 
only  nominal  salaries ;  in  some  instances  they  are  paid  by  fegj 
for  their  reports.  In  eome  places  the  Union  Medical  OfficK 
%vere  appointed  as  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  but  such 
pointments,  I  believe,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  discouraged  by  t| 
Local  Government  Boaixi^ — doubtless,  the  appointment  of  i 
parochial  Medical  Officers  as  deputy  Medical  Officei^ 
Health  would  work  welL  The  tenure  of  office  also  va 
greatly,  some  officers  being  appointed  for  one,  two,  or  thn 
yearSj  others  during  the  pleasure  of  the  eanitary  authority. 

The  Local  Government  Board  recommended  the  appoin 
ment  of  one  well-paid   Officer  of  Health  in  all  large  to 
and  that  recommendation,  as  far  as  the  appointment  of  ( 
principal  officer,  has^  I  think,  generally  been  carried  out  in  moi 
of  the  large  to^^'us.    Tlie  foregoing  gives  a  short  history  of  d 
immediate  results  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  as  fan 
relates  to  the  division  of  the  country^  the  formation  of 
bined   or   independent  districtSj  the   appointment,  tenure  of 
office,  ^nd  salaries  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  last 
year,  Dr,  Grimshaw,  in  a  very  able  ]>aper,  sketched  out  a  pliQ 
which  he  recommended  for  the  appointments  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1872,  namely,  that  the  whole  should  bec^Mue 
part  of  the  Government  Civil  Service  of  the  country, 

A  gi'eat  deal  of  fault  has  been  found  with  the  I^wd 
Government  Board  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Act  of  1872, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  put  into  operation ;  l>u« 
when  we  consider  that  the  Act  was  proclaimed  to  be  intend 
only  as  a  tentative  measure,  and  that  for  the  first  time  the  vihd 
country  has  been  divided  into  sanitary  districti,  and  the  id 
pointment  of  Mediciil  Officers  of  Health  of  those  distrifl 
made  compulsory,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  great  advaii 
has  been  made  on  all  previous  legislation;  and  now,  having 
advanced  so  far*  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  public 
health  will  become  comparatively  easy,  ™ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Public  Health  Act 
1872  paved  the  way  for  the  Consolidation  Act  of  lB75,s 
future  Governments  will^  in  legislating  on  all  sanitary  quel 
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ttons^  have  the  path  made  smooth  by  hairmpf  the  %'arioiis  sani- 
tary Acts  consolidated  into  onej  Instead  of  the  provisions  of 
sanitary  law  being  scattered  through  numerouB  Acts^  making 
a  reference  to  and  a  knowledge  of  tbem  at  once  laborious  and 
unprofitable*  Here  we  sec  a  useful  effeet  of  the  appointment 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  whose  duties  were  found  to  be 
impeded  by  having  to  wade  through  so  many  statutes  for  the 
i^ecessary  authority  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties* 

Another  result  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  in  any 
iuture  legislation  that  rules  or  suggestions  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  f^anitaiy  authorities  in  making  the 
several  appointments,  such  as  the  rules  for  formation  of  dis- 
tricts, the  ten n re  of  office,  for  settling  on  a  uniform  basis  the 
amount  of  the  salaries.  The  latter  should  be  fixed  in  rural 
districts  according  to  the  acreage  or  square  mileage,  in  con- 
junction with  the  jjopnlation  ot  the  districts.  In  towns  it 
should  be  fijced  at  so  much  ]>cr  1 ,000  of  the  population,  without 
respect  as  to  whether  the  district  is  a  poor  one  or  the  reverse, 
for  apart  from  the  question  of  overcrowding  in  houses  and 
density  of  population,  my  experience  in  Brighton  is,  that  the 
houses  of  the  rich  require  more  supervision  from  the  necessary 
complication  of  their  sanitary  ai'rangements  than  do  even  the 
bouses  of  the  poor, 

I  quite  believe  that  sanitary  authorities  would  gladly  accept 
«uch  rules  (if  reasonable)  for  their  guidance,  and  by  this  means 
we  should  have  uniformity  insured  throughout  the  countrj\ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  any  future  legislation 
the  subject  of  the  sanitary  districts,  tenure  of  office,  and  sala- 
ries of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  ought  to  be  provided  for, 
and  most  probably  will  be  so.  Although  section  191  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875  is  an  improvement  on  section  10 
of  the  Act  of  1872,  still  it  is  capable  of  further  improvement- 
Section  191  of  the  Consolidated  Act  of  1875  states  'that  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  it 
baa  in  the  case  of  the  District  Medical  Officer  of  a  imion  mth 
regard  to  the  qualification,  appointmentj  duties*  salary,  and 
Tenure  of  office  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  other 
officer  of  a  local  authority,  any  portion  of  whose  salary  is  paid 
out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  and  may,  by  order,  pre- 
scribe the  qualification  and  duties  of  other  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  appointed  under  this  Act,'  &c» 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  will 
hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  all  Medical  Officers  of  Health 

edaced  on  the  same  footing,  and  so  secure  uniformity 
i^eral  appointments,  inclu<ing  qualification  and  duties. 
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mode  of  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  and  salaries  of  these 
officers,  and  the  formation  of  sanitary  ^tricts. 

I  imagine  another  indirect  result  of  the  Act  of  1872  has 
been  the  passing  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  under  which 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  to  take  the  initiative  in  putting 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  into  action.  Here  we  have  a 
most  beneficial  measure,  although  both  in  the  Public  Health 
and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts  there  is  much  that  is  onlj 

i)ermissive,  in  all  probability  the  permissive  power  will  ultimately 
ead  to  compulsory  power,  just  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Officers  of  Health.  For  years  the  power 
of  appointment  was  vested  in  the  sanitary  authorities  and  was 
permissive.  Now  the  appointments  are  compulsory,  and  so  it 
will  be  with  most  of  the  permissive  powers  under  the  present 
enactments.  The  permissive  power  is  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  In  London  and  several  large  towns  the  provisions  of 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill  are  being  put  into  force  with  great 
activity. 

A  very  beneficial  result  of  the  appointment  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  has  been  that  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
of  medical  men  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  sanitatioii, 
and  from  the  reports  in  the  various  journals  devoted  to  that 
subject  one  must  feel  convinced  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  and  is  doing  to  remedy  throughout  the  towns  and  country 
districts  the  sanitary  defects  of  drainage,  water  supply,  venti- 
lation, overcrowding,  &c.  The  methods  for  the  removal  of 
sewage  have  been  well  considered,  its  utilization  is  still  «t^ 
judice.  The  question  of  the  pollution  of  rivers  still  remains 
for  legislation. 

Attention  is  being  directed  to  the  general  subject  of  public 
health,  including  especially  vital  statistics,  to  an  extent  that 
has  never  been  known  before,  the  result  being  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  scientifically  trained  men  for  the  preventive 
branch  of  medicine,  and  to  promote  towards  this  result  the 
diffijrent  examining  bodies  have  instituted  examinations  and 
diplomas  in  State  medicine,  thus  carrying  on  their  old  rivalry, 
and  although  this  is  in  itself  an  evil,  still  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  public  health  will  be  encouraged.  Doubtless  the  end  will 
be  one  system  of  examination  for  this  as  for  the  general  subjects 
of  medicine.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  seems,  at  present,  to 
be  in  the  van  in  this  matter,  a  candidate  being  able  to  proceed 
to  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and  D.Sc,  in  the  branch  of  public 
health.  The  public  health  service  will  have  to  be  vastly 
improved  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce 
medical  practitioners  to  forsake  the  field  of  private  practice, 
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and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  preventive 
medicine.  As  only  three  years  have  elapsed  aiaee  the  pa&sing 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  and  many  medical  officers 
were  not  appoiated  until  long  after  (it  is  a  quesition  whether 
the  appointments  are  even  yet  completed) — I  myself  was  not 
appointed  until  1874— scarcely  eufficient  time  Ima  elapsed  to 
enable  an  opinion  to  he  given  as  to  the  present  and  future 
results  of  the  appointments;  but  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from 
so  short  a  period,  I  think  it  wiU  be  granted  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  health  in  the 
couotry  districts  and  in  many  towns. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some  of  the  results  of 
sanitary  action  in  Brighton  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
from  the  1st  of  January^  1874,  the  date  of  my  appointment; — 
Number  of  streets  inspected,  428  i  number  of  houses  inspected, 
9j461  ;  number  of  complaints  received^  3^274  5  number  of 
notices  servecl,  3,812;  number  of  works  completed ,  3^359; 
number  of  special  inspections — death,  204 ;  sickness,  63 ;  totah 
267,  Visits  made  to — Each  common  lodging-house ;  day» 
122 ;  night  J  25  ;  total,  147  ;  slaughter-houses,  3,676  ;  provi^ 
sion  shops,  7,476  ;  bakehouses,  847.  From  the  house  to  house 
inspections  during  the  last  quarter  of  1874,  and  the  hrst  two 
quarters  of  1870^  it  was  found  that  554  of  the  better  and  beat 
class  of  houses  were  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectlyi 
with  the  drains  and  sewers ;  that  in  838  houses  the  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  and  water-closets  was  from  the 
same  cistern;  and  that  in  2,373  houses  there  was  no  proper 
water  supply  to  the  closets,  but  generally  mere  pan  and  8y]>hoa 
arrangements.  In  the  great  majority  of  those  houses  in  which 
deaths  oecurred  from  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
erj'sipelas,  many  and  grave  defects  were  found,  on  inspection* 
in  the  sanitary  arrangementB, 

My  efforts  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity of  Brighton  having  given  me  complete  control  over  the 
sanitary  staff,  which  consists  of  four  inspectors  of  nuisances* 
Now  Brighton,  I  must  say,  stands  in  the  first  class  of  towns 
AS  far  BM  sanitary  matters  are  concerned,  and  if  there  has  been 
zoom  for  so  much  work  to  be  done  here,  what  must  be  the 
lanitary  defects  in  many  towns  not  so  favourably  placed — Ibr 
instance,  towns  like  Over-Diu'wen  ?  Brighton  having  been  for 
many  years  a  fashionable  and  health  resort,  the  sanitary 
authority  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  duties ;  sanitary  work 
has  been  constantly  going  on,  but,  of  course,  not  carried  out  in 
in  such  detail  as   it  has  been  for  the  last   eighteen  months* 

most  parts  of  the  country   sanitary  work  had  to  be  com- 
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inenced,  as  it  were^  on  yimn  soil:  the  districts  had  to  be 
surveyed  or  inspected  for  the  first  time,  the  vroxk  had  to  be 
systematisedy  the  sanitary  authorities  were  not  prepared  ftr 
lame  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  and  it  behoved  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  to  be  cautious  in  their  recommendations^  ii 
order  gradually  to  educate  the  public  as  to  what  was  or  would 
be  required. 

On  the  whole,  the  appointments  have,  I  consider,  up  to 
the  present  time,  given  general  satisfaction,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  inauguradng  t 
new  system,  and  making  it  acceptable  to  the  general  publie 
and  the  sanitary  authorities.  Judging  from  the  various  pub- 
lished reports,  one  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
cousideriDg  the  permissive  nature  of  the  sanitary  enactmenti, 
good  and  satisfactory  work  has  been  done,  and  that  the  public 
are  now  much  impressed  with  the  useful  results  of  the  appcnnft- 
ment  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  that  the  latter  have  de- 
monstrated their  usefulness  in  despite  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
being  mostly  new  to  their  work,  and  the  awkward  position  they 
were  called  upon  to  take  up  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pabnc 
expected  great  things  from  them,  while  on  the  other  the  sani* 
tary  authorities,  havirg  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  in 
their  guardianship,  exercised  a  strong  controlling  influenoe 
over  the  actions  of  their  Medical  Officers,  who  having  been 
thus  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  with  but  little  power 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  their  recommendations,  have  never- 
theless come  through  the  ordeal  with  some  considerable 
amount  of  credit,  especially,  as  I  said  before,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  little  power  they  have  of  promoting  the  adoption 
of  their  recommendations.  It  seems  an  anomaly  that  a  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  shall,  after  much  dehberation  and  thought, 
mature  a  plan  and  recommend  it  for  adoption,  but  has  no  real 
power  to  secure  for  it  even  the  consideration  of  his  sanitary 
authority. 

I  dare  say  all  these  matters  ^vill  be  remedied  in  good  time 
and  in  the  right  way.  A  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done 
by  educating  the  public,  who  have  shown  themselves  only  too 
eager  and  willing  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical 
Officer  whenever  they  can  obtain  it.  This  has  been  my  own 
exj)erience  up  to  the  present  time  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  those  where  they  should  least  be  expected. 

In  conclusion,  I  consider  that  the  results  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  1872  and  the  appointment  of  Officers  of  Health  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent,  satisfactory,  and  that  the  Legislature  will  in  fiiture 
find  it  an  easy  task  to  perfect  or  improve  the  sanitary  laws, 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  to  be  rendered  thoroughly  useful 
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and  effective,  require  a  little  more  of  the  element  of  compulsion, 
•ad  also  require  to  provide  safeguards  against  the  importation  of 
oontagious  diseases  from  infected  districts  to  places  free  from 
that  class.  The  present  Government  has  promised  to  give 
licir  attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  Public  Health,  and  I 
hiTe  full  confidence  in  that  promise.  Probably  had  too  much 
been  attempted  at  first  a  total  failure  might  have  been  the  re- 
gob.  Permissive  legislation  is  educational  legislation,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  hj  that  which  is  more  complete  and  more 
compulsory.  A  trial  of  three  or  four  years  will  be  enough  to 
diowthe  general  working  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872, 
or  rather  of  the  enactments  contained  in  the  consolidated 
measure  of  1875,  and  will  also  prove  where  it  is  useful  or  where 
defective,  and  the  Government  of  the  country  will  be  able  to 
l^islate  on  the  subject  of  Public  Health,  the  science  of  which, 
cyen  now,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  in  its  infancy. 

I  have  seen  many  inquiries  from  Medical  Officers  (tf  Health, 
in  the  various  medical  journals,  as  to  the  best  method  of  deter- 
nuning  the  death-rate.  The  plan  I  have  adopted  is  probably  also 
the  one  used  by  the  Registrar- General,  but  of  that  I  am  not 
Burc.  For  estimating  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Brighton 
or  one  of  the  districts,  I  make  use  of  Chambers's  Logarithm 
Tables.  To  find  the  population  of  St.  Peter's  District  in  1874, 
the  logarithm  of  the  number  of  the  population  in  1861  was 
deducted  from  the  logarithm  of  the  number  of  the  population 
in  1871,  the  remainder  divided  by  10,  and  the  quotient  multi- 
plied by  3  J  to  bring  the  estimated  population  up  to  the  middle 
of  1874.  In  order  to  calculate  for  1875-76-77,  &c.,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  by  4:^,  5^,  6;^,  &c.  The  population 
having  been  estimated,  the  fibres  I  exhibit  as  under  are  the 
easiest  method  I  know  of  finding  the  death-rate : — 

ESTIMATION  OF  POPULATION  AND   DEATH-RATE. 

ST.  PETEB'S  DISTRICT  IN   1874. 

Estimated  Population, 

Log.  of  63,600  (population  in  1871)  =  47283638 
„        42,166  (population  in  1861)  =»  4-6248694 

.    10)01084944  =  log.  of  rate  + 1 
0-01034944 

Si 

003104832 
0-00268736 
•03363668 
4-7283638 
4-76198948 

79  =  log.  of  67,808 
Estimated  population  a  67}  808 
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If^ORMULj©  FOB  CALCULATING  DEATH-BATE  FOB  THE  SEFEEAI, 
QUABTERS   OF   TILE  YEAE,  

Qmrt^r  ending  Jiarck  Slsf, 

SflO  ;  3S6-24  ::  9o  :  91-31 
eo :   01-31  ::    4  :   4-058  ^  365^21  <i-  90  -  4*058. 

Qtmrter  ending  June  30IA, 

364  :  365-24  ::  01  :  9r3l 

91  ;    91-31  ;:    4  :    4014  =  3ftfl-24  -J'  91  ^  roi4. 

Qitartera  finding  Stfptcmber  30/ A  and  BeixnAer  8l«^ 

aes  :  366-24  ::  92  :  91  si 

92  :    9P31   ::     4  :    3'969  ^  363-24  ^  Si2  =  3-969. 

343  deatlis  id  St  Petei'«  Dietrict  iut  quarter  ending  Harch  Si » 1874, 
S43  X  4'05S  -r  67808  -  2 10  =  auniiAl  iiit«  fo(r  the  qoftrtur  ; 

91*1S      J       ,      Trliere  ^/=draths  in  mij  qofljfte^r^ 

""J  und  q  ttti  Dtwober  of  dnjs  iu  Mme  qoMtcr; 

91*31 

^     -■  X  ff  K  4000  -^  population  »  ADcnal  mt^  p«r  lOOO. 
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On  Sanitarij  Precautious  against  the  Infectious  Eiuptitt 
Diseases  J  By  W,  Squire^  iLD.^  M*R,C.P,^  Phymciaa 
to  the  St.  George's  Dispensary,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Epidemiological  Societyj  ^c. 

THE  group  of  eruptive  diseases  I  wish  to  consider  is  mote 
than  co-extensire  witli  that  of  the  exanthemata ;  it 
touches  upon  diphtheria  and  influenza,  includes  typhui  and 
enteric  fever,  but  excludes  all  the  euthetic  and  parasitic  disease^ 
which  are  attended  mth  distinctive  skin  eruptions.  Snmll-poxj 
measles^  and  scarlet  fever,  with  their  nearer  allies  variceHi, 
rubeola^  and  roseola,  will  be  chiefly  inquired  into,  with  the 
object  of  seeing  how  far  oiu*  usual  conduct  with  respect  to  these 
dtseages  is  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  their  existeiice 
and  extension,  as  set  forth  by  well-ascertained  facts  in  their 
natural  history- 
Precautionary  measures,  founded  on  common  care  and  com- 
mon knowledge,  will  receive  an  equal  attention  with  the  high^ 
forms  of  social  action  embodied  in  preventive  legislation  and 
quarantine  regulations ;  because  it  is  only  so  far  as  these  edicts 
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iTC  expression  both  to  scientific  tnitli  and  popular  con\iction 
hat  they  can  be  eifectivcly  oirried  out  and  become  permanently 
isefulj  ^vhile  the  common  truths  on  which  they  are  founded, 
mtl  without  wliich  they  could  not  be  enforced,  lie  at  the  root 
i  all  social  sanitary  action^  from  pai'ticular  cleanliness  to  the 
ftost  wide-reaching  philanthropy. 

Among  the  scientific  truths  that  need  to  become  common 
efore  our  sanitary  precautions  can  be  made  eJfective  against 
le  special  diseases  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent^  arc,  first,  those 
ledieai  facts  that  serve  to  define  the  special  diseases  to  be  con- 
^ded  against ;  and,  second*  the  etiological  facts  which  tell  ns 
ow  long  a  disease  will  be  in  showing  itself  in  any  person  ex- 
osed  to  the  risk  of  taking  it,  and  how  long  before  such  person 
lay  be  considered  to  have  escaped  it ;  or,  after  taking  it,  how 
ing  it  will  last,  and  how  long  it  will  be  betbre  tbe  risk  of 
Jving  it  to  others  is  over* 

The  first  series  of  medical  facts  is  not  so  abstruse  or  diflS- 
Blt  as  to  be  excludetl  from  common  knowledge  ;  indeed,  it  m 
p  much  part  of  it  that  few  are  ignorant  of  the  common  signs 
k"  the  eruptive  diseases  already  enumerated,  and,  except  for 
>ecial  measures  of  guarding  against  error,  few  words  on  this 
irt  of  the  subject  from  me  will  suffice.  On  the  second  series 
'  questions^  if  much  remains  unsettled,  much  that  is  per- 
ictly  well  ascertained  requires  to  be  more  generally  known ; 
[norauce  of  common  facts  of  this  kind  still  causes  pitiable 
Dcidentfi  in  the  smaller  social  circles,  and  serious  mistakes  in 
eneral  legislation. 

Among  legislative  bodies  it  would  seem  that»  admitting  in- 
^tion  to  have  occurred  under  certain  extremes  of  interval  in 
1  sorts  of  diseases^  they  struck  an  average  and  amved  at  a 
lean  which  should  represent  an  interval  of  safety  for  all; 
lus  ten  days'  quarantine  would  seem  to  be  settled  for  the  Mcdi- 
^rraiiean^  and  I  believe  for  many  of  our  own  colonies — some 
ompelled  to  do  as  others  do,  some  free  to  do  as  they  like-  The 
hief  diseases  quarantine  rules  are  framed  against  are  cholera 
sid  small-pox,  the  former  generally  shoT^ing  itself  in  three  or 
&ur  days,  the  latter  alw^ays  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  days. 
low,  fifteen  days  for  one  and  five  for  the  other  give  twenty 
ays,  the  mean  of  which  i  s  t^n,  the  number  of  days  fixed,  a  period 
uite  useless  for  the  exclusion  of  small-pox,  and  altogether  un- 
ecessary  to  guard  against  cholera.  In  our  own  ports  last  year  the 
jTitem  of  inspection  adopted  for  ships,  and  found  sufficient  for 
he  exclusion  of  cholera,  allowed  small-pox^  introduced  by  an 
emigrant  ship,  to  be  carried  from  one  side  of  the  kingdom  to 
►ther ;  that  our  ijopulation  escaped  the  danger  thus  intro- 
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duced  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  general  protection 
afforded  hj  vaccination,  and  partly  to  the  efEdent  means 
adopted  for  isolation  of  the  sick. 

It  is  an  important  fact>  as  illustrating  a  prevalent  nanow- 
ness  of  sanitary  view,  that  while  many  ports  on  both  sides  of 
the  world  are  very  rigorous  in  the  measures  they  adopt  for  the 
exclusion  of  disease  as  an  import,  they  are  very  lax  in  the  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  export ;  a  vessel  bearing  a  suspected 
source  of  disease  is  too  often  hurried  away  regardless  of  where 
else  it  may  do  harm,  while  vessels  are  detained  for  weeks  on 
entering  a  port  lest  they  should  introduce  a  disease  often 
already  established  there.  This  detention  is  quite  right  for 
certain  diseases  actually  existing  on  board,  or  even  where  sach 
have  recently  occurred  and  the  liability  to  infection  is  not  over, 
but  similar  provision  should  be  made  for  ships  about  to  leave 
harbour  under  the  same  liability. 

Of  all  the  precautions  against  infection  that  of  isolating  the 
sick  stands  foremost ;  it  is  one  which  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  Not  the  harsher  material  isolation,  often 
roughly  attempted  by  military  cordons  and  lazarettes,  but  the 
isolation  effected  by  a  sanitary  zone  of  &esh  air,  cleanlinen 
and  care  such  as  is  needed  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  will 
prevent  their  coming  in  contact  with  the  susceptible  till  die 
sickness  is  really  over.  In  some  diseases,  such  as  small-pox 
and  typhus,  isolation  becomes  an  imperative  duty. 

For  the  care  of  small-pox,  special  hospitals  are  particularly 
suited,  as  facts  on  a  large  scale  show  that  the  disease  once  estab- 
lished is  not  intensified  by  the  presence  of  other  cases,  however 
severe,  so  long  as  the  requisite  accommodation  for  each  is  pro- 
vided. Until  quite  of  late  we  have  retrograded  in  this  matter, 
and  the  old  buildings  once  commonly  known  in  English  towns 
and  villages  as  the  *  pest-houses '  disappeared,  without  being 
replaced  by  the  new  form  of  fever-wards  and  special  hospitak 
Vaccination  so  far  suppressed  small-pox  that  these  refuges  be- 
came vacant ;  less  accommodation  of  this  kind  is  now  needed, 
or  more  rarely  required,  but  it  is  not  safe  or  right  to  do  away 
with  this  prime  necessity  in  dealing  with  infectious  diseases. 

Unless  the  first  unit  of  disease  be  controlled  we  cannot  be 
sure  how  far  pestilence  will  extend;  circumstances  might  at  any 
time  arise  which  would  make  it  spread — cold,  want,  war,  famine, 
or  even  the  temporary  predominance  of  the  social  errors,  which 
find  expression  in  anti-sanitation  societies,  might  admit  most 
vindent  plagues.  What  this  last  element  may  do  in  again  dis- 
closing to  us  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  I  will  illustrate  by  some 
facts  from  that  greatest  of  modern  medical  observers — Wun- 
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dcrlich^  of  Leipsig.  In  1868,  he  tells  ua,  that  the  number  of 
children  vaccinated  m  Leipsig,  a  town  then  of  106^000  in- 
habitants, wa^  3,443;  in  1869  the  number  vaccinated  was 
reduced  to  1,970,  and  in  1870  to  1^340,  Anti- vaccination 
leagues,  clubs,  papers  had  so  prevailed  that  one-half  the  clnl- 
dren  bom  at  this  time  were  unvaccinated.  One  reason  of  this 
was  that,  for  twenty  yeara,  smaU-pox  was  almost  unknoivn  in 
Leipsig,  But  now  came  the  war  with  France  \  prisoners 
were  received  in  Leipsigj  and  with  the  French  prisoners  amall- 
pox*  In  little  more  than  a  year,  from  the  end  of  1870,  1,027 
persons  died  of  small-pox  in  Leipsig,  or  one  per  cent*  of  the 
entire  population.  Of  the  deaths^  312  were  adults  and  715 
chOdren  j  a  fatality  six  times  more  for  children  than  for  adults^ 
instead  of  being  greater  in  those  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  it 
is  in  partially  protected  communities.  Imagine  such  a  state  of 
things  to  be  arrived  at  in  London,  and  30,000  children  wonld 
be  swept  off  in  one  year— a  massacre  more  than  Herodtan,  and 
by  a  form  of  death  from  which  the  adults  who  allow  it  are 
exempted  by  the  very  means  of  safety  which  they  would  deny 
to  these  helpless  victims. 

As  an  instance  of  how  beneficially  legislative  enactment 
may  be  exercised  when  based  on  common  knowledge  and 
scientific  precision,  I  wUI  take  the  case  of  typhus  fever  in  our 
large  towns.  Typhus  was  not  only  kno^^i  as  the  scourge  of 
camps,  jails,  and  hospitals,  in  the  last  century,  but  as  repre- 
senting quite  recently  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  Hna  of 
plague  among  us. 

Fever  suddenly  spreading  in  any  community  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  from  house  to  house,  in  a  workhouse  or 
maternity  institutiony  was  as  generally  referable  then  to  typhus, 
or  spotted  fever  as  it  was  called,  as  similar  visitations  now 
are  to  scarlet  fever.  It  was  enough  for  any  other  fever  to  ap- 
proach typhus  in  frequency  or  severity  for  it  to  be  called 
typhoid ;  or,  for  any  other  ailment  to  assume  a  serious  aspect 
for  it  to  be  said  that  typhoid  symptoms  had  set  in-  Now 
typhus  i^y^Y  is  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  unknown  among  ns,  and 
the  term  typhoid,  obsolete  as  applied  to  a  specific  disease,  is 
utterly  without  meaning  as  applied  to  symptoms*  The  prac- 
tical benevolence  of  Howard  ;  the  scientific  research  of  Priest- 
ley,  who  discovered  oxygen  in  the  air ;  the  common  knowledge 
that  air  was  essential  to  respiration,  and  that  such  cubic 
space  of  it  is  necessary  to  each  human  being ;  all  this,  com- 
bined with  the  special  clinical  work  of  Sir  William  Jenner, 
defining  with  exactness  what  is  typhus,  find  their  expression  in 
the   Common  Lodging  Houses  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the 
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agency  of  whiclij  imder  my  own  observatifjui  in  London^  tiui 
hotbeds  of  typhus  were  rooted  up  so  completely  and  at  oocc, 
that  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  never  for  long,  has  typhtis 
lever  reappeared  in  this  part  of  England. 

The  way  in  which  the  Common  Lodging  Houees  Act  of  Par- 
liament  arrested  t3^TDhu9  was  by  lioiiting  the  number  of  lodgeis 
received  in  theae  houBOS,  so  that  overcrowding  was  obvintcJ  j 
and,  by  providing  that  any  room  from  which  a  typhus  ] 
had  come  should  be  unoccupied  until  after  thorough  pu 
tion*  All  the  benefit  resulting  from  this  would  have  been  in^ 
possible  had  not  the  medical  facts,  distinguishing  typhus  fimm 
enteric  fever,  been  carefully  elaborated  and  thoroaghly  maih 
tered*  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  infection  of  the  one  wi» 
as  dependent  upon  impure  air  as  tlmt  of  the  other  ha^  since 
been  shown  to  be  on  impure  water*  Isolation  and  ventilation 
diminishes  the  malignancy  of,  and  prevents  altogether  the  one, 
Just  as  cleanliuesB  and  certain  sanitary  measures  stop  the  oduT. 

Both  typhus  and  enteric  fever^  it  may  here  be  reni    ' 
are  t^ruptive  disorders^  the  maculfs  or  dark  mottling  of  i 
showing  four  ov  five  days  after  sickening,  the  rose  spots  of' 
fever  appearing  still  later  in  the  illness;  in  both  fevers  th.  .  _ 
usually  an  intarval  of  from  ten  to  twelve  days  from  receiving 
the  infection  before  the  illness  results,  so  that  care  ought  to  I 
exercised  for  this  length  of  time  Ijefore  receiving  into  nf 
loca-lities  or  dwellings  those  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  1 
infection  of  either. 

The  greater  intensity  of  infection  possessed  by  typhus  is 
compensated  for  in  some  degree  by  this  disease  being  sooner 
over,  while  in  enteric  fever  the  infection  probably  lasts  as  lone 
as  the  diarrhcca  *|    and  while  instances  are  rare,  but  n<  ' 
known,  of  convalescents  from  typhus  carrying  infection  i^ 
tant  places,  it  is  t^i  be  feared  that  the  seeds  of  enteric  fever  are 
often  carried  to  other  localities,  not  only  by  convalescents,  but 
by  those  who,  escaping  themselves  with  slight  sympt^jms  only, 
yet  are  media  for  starting  the  complamt  else^v  here*     A  |  ' 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  comuiencement  of  typhus,  lest  it 
be  mistaken  for  measles  and  so  chance  to  spread;  thi-   ■  .j 
receive  notice  at  the  end ;  against  the  spread  of  enteric  icMj^ 
even  while  other  signs  of  the  disease  may  be  undecided,  mj 
diarrhoea  should  be  met  by  disinfectants- 

At  the  commencement  of  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  mare 
ordinary  eruptive  diseases,  I  would  draw  attention  to  thase 
facts  by  which  they  are  distinguished  Irom  each  other,  Aod 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  during  every  intelligent  effort 
for  opposing   them*     Until   the  practice   of  inoculatioD  for 
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small-pox  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  tio  one  sup- 
posed  that  it  T^ould  take  nine  days  to  prcKluce  the  disease  in 
that  way,  and  it  was  much  later  before  the  interval  from  in- 
fection was  found  to  be  fourteen  days ;  indeed,  until  facts  were 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory^  the  constancy  of  this  in- 
terral  could  not  be  at  all  appreciated  in  the  manner  it  deserved ; 
instead  of  attributing  thiB  illness  to  the  la^t  fancy  of  the  sick 
person,  we  can  go  back  definitely  twelve  days  from  the  first 
sickening^  or  fourteen  from  the  first  spots  of  eruption ,  and  trace 
its  aource^no  idle  search,  for  oftenj  gaining  that,  further  mis- 
chief is  arrested.  The  same  thing,  since  the  time  of  Bateman, 
has  been  found  to  obt^n  in  measlea,  with  this  diflPerence,  that 
twelve  days  is  more  frequently  the  interval  to  the  full  rash 
than  to  the  first  sickness ;  this  sickness*  moreover,  is  traceable 
for  four  days  before  the  eruption  instead  of  for  only  two  days^ 
so  that  the  real  interval  for  measles  is  eight  days  from  exposure 
to  sickening;  and  this  it  is  the  more  important  to  bear  in 
miud  because,  as  is  chiefly  established  by  observations  of  my 
own,  these  four  days  are  not  only  days  of  infection,  but  the 
very  days  on  which  the  infection  is  most  frequently  spread.  It 
is  probable  that  small-pox  is  infections  for  two  days  before  the 
eruptiom 

The  duration  of  infection  in  these  two  complaints  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  prolonged:  even  in  smalUpox,  where  it  is 
most  intense,  the  last  remnant  of  personal  infection  would 
seem  to  cease  on  the  separation  of  the  pustular  crusts.  Infec- 
tion, it  is  known,  will  long  persist  in  these  ;  it  will  also  cling 
to  clothing,  and  linger  in  rooms  |  but  with  baths,  change  of 
clothes,  and  care  as  to  all  other  things  which  have  been  near 
the  eick,  three  weeks  would  appear  to  be  snfiicient  quarantina 
for  convalescents  from  this  disease,  I  have  seen  immunity 
procured  in  as  short  time  after  measles. 

Measles  has  dangers  of  its  own,  which,  from  the  favour- 
able circumstances  attending  the  disease  here,  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  I  suppose  a  fatality  of  one  per  cent,  for  cases  of 
measles,  even  in  children,  would  accord  with  our  present 
general  medical  experience,  and  that  any  excessive  mortality 
would  at  once  attract  notice  to  defects  in  sanitaiy  conditions, 
individual,  local,  or  general ;  yet  we  have  a  recent  instance, 
nearer  than  Fiji,  of  a  fatality  from  measles  of  40  per  cent, 
among  young  adults, 

M,  L^on  Colin,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  to 
whih  I  have  the  honour  of  being  secretary,  infonns  us  in  his 
work  'La  Variole'  (p.  lol),  that  in  Pam,  in  the  month  of 
January  of  1871,  the  mortality  of  measles  in  215  caaes  among 
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the  Garde  Mobile  was  86,  or  exactly  40  per  cent. ;  he  abe 
^ows  that  in  the  Speeial  Hospital  at  Bict^tre ,  to  which  lie 
was  Phyaician-in- Chief  during  the  siege,  the  proportioital  mor- 
tality from  measles  during  the  extreme  oold  of  that  winter  ex- 
ceeded that  from  small-pox,  though  that  diBease  alone  in  the 
year  of  the  war  caused  more  than  12,000  deaths  in  Parii 
Beyond  the  individual  privation  and  fatigue  suffered  by  tbeie 
victims  to  measles^  the  great  cause  of  mortality  was  cold.  The 
same  authority  tells  us  that  small-pox  was  not  intensified  by 
the  fall  in  temperaturej  nor  was  it  appreciably  aggravated  b? 
a  certain  unavoidable  oYercrowding  in  hospital^  while  bom 
these  causes  were  liighly  prejudicial  to  measles. 

The  degree  of  eWl  from  these  causes  may  be  better  estiTr>f  ♦'^'^ 
by  comparing  what  we  already  know  of  the  outbreak  of  in 
in  Fiji  with  the  careful  record  of  measles  in  the  United  ^ 
army  during  1863-64,  preserved  in  the  sanitary  memoirg 
war.     In  the  first  year  of  the  war  there  were  21,676  oaiea  of 
measles,  in  the  second  year  16,345  cases,  with  2,000  deaths;  i 
proportion  far  short  of  the  truth,  for  Dr.  Bartholomew  (\i\ 
whom  we  owe  this  valuable  report)  gives — at  page  219 — tlii^ 
proportion  of  deaths  in  two  large  hospitals  as  exceeding  20  pt?r 
centij  and  says,  ^  The  medical  reports  were  often  vitiated  by  & 
fabe  method  of  exprcssiug  results.     Some  prominent  oomiiKca* 
tion  arising  in  the  course  of  a  disease  was  not  unfret|ueiitlf 
entered  on  the  report  of  sick  and  wounded  as  the  cair       ^ 
death,  instead  of  the  disease  itself-'    He  found  many  > 
from  pneumonia  and  bronchial  catarrh  due  indirectly  to  measleb; 
hence,  the  degree  of  mortality  given  is  short  of  the  truth* 

Here  we  have  happening  to  people  of  our  race  exactly 
what  has  lately  befallen  the  Fijians;  all  recondite  spomla- 
tions  as  to  inherited  immunity  of  our  own,  or  coostitiitioDal 
susceptibility  of  other  races,  vanish,  and  we  are  brought  face 
%o  face  with  the  innate  dangers  of  the  disease  M*hen  circura* 
stances  allow  them  to  appear.      From  an  Australian  jjapcr 
I  quote  this  account  by  a  resident  in  Fiji: — -^  The  deatli-rate 
is  not  yet  made  up,  but  the  probability  is  that  40,000  Fijiaiu 
died  during  the  four  montlis'  plague.     The  native  popubdon 
of  Fiji  is  now  about  one-third  only  of  what  it  waft  when  I 
lauded  here  twenty-five  years  ago.      Very  few  died  of  th^ 
measles,  the  majority  dying  of  subsequent  disease  in  the  fom 
of  dysentery,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  &c.     Want  of  noiirialh 
ment  or  starvation  carried  off  thousands.     Entering  a  house 
you  would  find  men,  women,  and  children    all   lying  down 
indiscriminately,  some  just  attacked,  some  still  in  agony,  jusit 
others  dying.     Some  who  were  Btrong  enough  attempted  >iti* 
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cidej  and  not  always  unsuccessfully.  As  the  scourge  became 
more  permanent  four  or  five  were  buried  together  iu  one  grave. 
In  jiouia  cases  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  earthen  floors  of 
tlie  houses,  in  others  just  outside  the  house.  The  burials  were 
hurried,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  were  buried  alive.  In  many 
instancei^  the  husband ^  wife,  and  children  all  died.  In  one 
village  all  the  women  died,  and  in  another  all  the  men.  It 
is  said  that  one  tribe  buried  alive  the  t^acher^s  wife  and 
ehfldren— whose  husband  and  lather  had  died  of  the  plague — 
t0  stop  infection.'  In  Fiji  we  have  no  crowding  into  hoBpttals, 
and  tne  salubrious  nature  of  its  really  warm  climate  has 
always  been  deservedly  vaunted,  yet  40,000  people,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants,  are  carried  off  by  this  epidemic 
in  four  months.  Thousands  were  carried  off  by  want  of 
nourishnaent  and  care,  as  well  as  by  dysentery  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs ;  the  worst  dangers  from  crowding  were  incurred 
in  the  small  houses ;  and  the  worst  dangers  from  cold  by  the 
people  rushing  at  once  to  the  water,  where  they  would  continue 
immersed.  Intense  heat  seems  also  prejudicial  to  measles^  for 
an  epideniic  in  Australia  from  which  that  of  Fiji  was 
derived,  was  most  fatal  especially  to  children  in  the  hottest 
part  of  an  unusually  hot  summer*  After  the  sharp  fever  of 
measles  has  developed  the  rash^  a  sudden  depression,  ivith  fall 
of  body  temperature,  is  the  pecuJiar  character  of  this  com- 
plaint; the  depressing  effect  of  intense  heat  to  children  is 
well  known,  and  conaequently  heat  may  become  at  this  crisis  an 
exceptional  source  of  danger,  Coidj  overcrowdins:,  and  want^ 
however  depressing  at  all  times  to  a  11^  are  specially  so  at  the 
time  of  this  disease.  Last  iviuterj  in  the  cold  week  after 
Christmas,  a  great  increase  in  the  mortality  from  measles  was 
noted  in  my  part  of  London,  the  incidence  of  which  was  chiefly 
on  the  poor.  In  the  disease  itself  there  was  no  change  of 
type;  the  cold  was  directly  injurious  in  some  cases,  but  in 
many  only  indirectly.  The  high  price  of  fuel  aggravated  the 
effects  of  cold,  and  instead  of  good  fires  and  the  free  ventila- 
tion they  promote,  the  crowded  roomsj  carefully  closed  for 
warmth,  by  affording  air  loaded  with  disease  particles  for 
respirationj  conduced  more  to  lung  disease  than  severe  cald  can 
|>ossibly  do.  It  is  in  the  early  stage  of  measles  that  cold  is 
specifically  injurious ;  however  safe  and  efficacious  in  scarlet 
fever  is  the  external  application  of  cold  water^  in  measles  it 
checks  the  eruption  on  which  safety  depends,  and  abdominal 
or  pulmonary  congestion  become  most  fatal  complications,  A 
popular  appreciation  of  this  fact  is  shown  in  the  resort  to 
lliB  warm  bath  for  the  relief  of  the  severer  early  symptoms  of 
oo 
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measles  in  the  young :  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  or  affiision  in 
relieving  the  worst  onsets  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  so  generally 
known ;  nor,  that  early  use  of  the  hot  bath  in  bad  cases  m 
scarlet  fever  is  injurious. 

Scarlet  fever  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  measles  in  all  its 
characters ;  the  interval  from  exposure  to  sickening  in  usually 
short,  and  the  i*ash  is  always  an  early  symptom,  so  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  healthy 
with  good  prospect  of  success ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  experienoe, 
early  separation  is  found  generally  successful.  Moreover, 
there  is  this  in  favour  of  such  a  course,  that  if  any  of  those 
removed  have  really  received  the  infection,  symptoms  of  it  will 
appear  so  soon  that  no  long  uncertainty  has  to  be  provided 
against,  and  a  second  separation  is  sure  to  be  timely. 

It  is  well  to  state  more  formally  this  difference  between 
scarlet  fever  and  measles  :  on  separating  children  from  a  short, 
definite  exposure  to  measles,  no  distinctive  illness  is  to  be  ex- 
pected until  after  more  than  a  week's  interval ;  they  are  not 
safe  to  escape  for  a  fortnight :  on  separating  persons  exposed 
to  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever  a  few  days,  it  may  be  three 
or  five,  sometimes  a  few  hours,  will  suffice  for  the  disease  to 
appear :  after  a  week  of  immunity  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
disease  has  been  escaped.  The  utter  divergence  firom,  and 
dissimilarity  of  measles  to  scarlet  fever  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
insisted  on :  these  two  diseases  are  representatives  of  wholly 
different  classes  of  disease,  measles  bearing  affinities  with 
small-pox,  chicken-pox,  mumps ;  scarlet  fever  with  plague, 
erysipelas,  influenza,  diarrhoea,  perhaps  also  with  cholera.  No 
Testige  of  place  for  doubt  remains  as  to  the  close  relation  of 
rotheln,  the  rash  to  which  much  attention  has  recently  been 
called,  to  measles,  and  not  to  scarlatina ;  so,  the  relation  of 
dengue,  a  rash  common  in  Africa  and  both  the  Indies,  is 
clearly  and  closely  to  scarlet  fever;  I  doubt  if  it  have  any,  even 
superficial,  resemblance  to  measles.  To  speak  of  any  new  or 
anomalous  rash  as  a  hybrid  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
is  a  confusion  of  terms  and  ideas,  destructive  of  what  we  already 
know,  and  obstructive  to  further  knowledge. 

A  popular  recognition  of  these  differences  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  safe  management  of  the  sick,  and  especiallj 
to  the  safety  of  others.  For  instance,  is  the  finely  diffiificd 
rash  of  scarlet  fever  the  early  symptom  ?  Then  separate  if 
possible  others  of  the  family :  but,  supposing  the  isolated 
spots  or  groups  of  spots  of  measles  appear,  doubtless  the  pre- 
vious sneezing  or  coughing  will  not  have  been  overlooked, 
and  it  is  too  lat^,  to  separate  others,  or  at  least  it  \^  wrong  tn 
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liend  theiit  amon^  tbe  healthy  susceptible.  Again ,  after  the 
ih  of  measles  is  fully  out,  one  duy  sufEees  for  the  child  to 
eat  and  drtiik  and  sit  up;  care  against  chill  and  fatigue  is 
wunted,  but  the  illness  has  suddenly  declined  with  the  throw- 
ing out  of  the  rash.  In  scarlet  fe^er  the  rash  is  only  the 
comm  en  cement  of  a  series  of  special  injuries  to  which  most 
organs  of  the  body  are  liable  for  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
mgainst  which  rest  in  bed  for  all  this  time  is  the  best  prophy- 
lactic;  then,  i^rt^i^i  the  special  accidents  of  convalescence  are 
to  b^  feared  for  another  three  weeks.  Albuminuria  and  the 
dropsy  which  result  after  scarlet  fever  are  unknown  in  or  after 
tneafiles.  Measles  seldom  or  never  recurs  s  scarlet  fever  not 
tinfrcquently  happens  more  than  once. 

An  important  practical  de<luction  from  these  facts  which,  if 
acted  upon,  would  soon  reduce  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  to  a 
miniiuuu),  and  relieve  our  healthy  seaside  towns  from  one  of 
their  greatest  risks,  is — Do  not  seek  change  of  air  too  soon  for 
^cartet  fever  convalescents ;  they  are  better  in  their  rooms  for 
the  first t  three  weeks ;  they  ore  not  only  safer  in  their  homes 
for  the  next  three  weeks  after  that,  but  t!iey  gain  strength  just 
fu»  fast,  often  faster,  than  if  they  had  been  sent  off  for  change 
of  air,  to  the  danger  of  the  conveyances  used,  to  the  danger  of 
the  lodgings  they  go  to,  and  to  the  danger  of  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
saanagetnent  of  schools,  Mucli  may  be  done  by  domestic 
ntatiagement  in  keeping  convalescents  not  only  from  school^ 
but  from  play — theatres,  parties,  and  fStes — until  reasonable 
fear  of  infection  is  over.  School  managers  have  a  duty  to 
protect  their  schools ;  they  should  have  power  so  as  to  be  able 
to  exclude  from  school  those  known  to  be  likely  to  bring  in- 
fection with  them.  It  need  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  written 
statement  of  the  illness  a  child  is  absent  for ;  then  let  it  be 
incumbent  on  the  manager  not  to  receive  that  child  for  six 
weeks  at  least  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

For  the  nearer  allies  of  each  of  the  disesisea  already  treated 
of,  some  variation  is  noticed  from  the  typical  characters  just 
given.  Chicken-pox  follows  small-pox  so  far  as^  for  the 
sickening  to  occur  twelve  days  after  exposure  to  infection; 
but,  instead  of  the  rash  beginning  two  days  afterwards,  it  be- 
gins at  once,  and  some  isolated  spot  may  always  be  detected 
aa  soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  sickness  is  felt.  There  is 
no  more  trustworthy  guide  to  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
distinguishing  offliand  whether  it  be  chicken-pox  or  small-pox 
that  may  have  aapeared  in  a  family  or  institution,  than  ta 
ascertain  whether  the  first  spots  were   preceded  by  illness  or 
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not.     I  have  known  chicken-pox  to  be  attended  with  80  nrndi 
fever,  and  the  spots  of  so  suspicious  an  aspect,  that,  but  for 
this  circumstance,  a  fear  of  small-pox  would  have  remained; 
also,  and  this  is  of  greater  practical  moment,  I  have  knowa 
small-pox  so  masked  and  modified,  that,  but  for  the  two  isj^ 
of  back-ache  and  malaise  preceding  the  eruption,  some  of  the 
necessary  precautions   against  so  insidious  a   danger  mights 
have  been  omitted. 

There  is  the  same  parallel  noticeable  in  the  relation  o^E 
measles  and  rubeola  (rotheln);   in  the  latter  the  eruptior^ 
occurs  without  precedent  illness,  or  with  some  faintness  o^e? 
catarrh  of  only  one  day's  existence,  instead  of  three  or  foor-:^ 
Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this,  certainly  as  a  correllitecS 
fact,  the  period  of  incubation  is  always  somewhat  in  excess 
of  what  occurs  in  measles,  and  may  extend  to  three  weeks^ 
This  is  of  importance  in  receiving  any  one  who  has  been 
exposed  to  this  form  of  infection  among  the  susceptible  in  any 
less  interval.      Allied  to  these  diseases  is  epidemic  roseola, 
marked   by  a  diffused  form  of  rash,  as  common  during  the 
past  summer  as  was  rubeola  last  year.     Both  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rose  rashes  produced  by  irritating  matten 
taken  into  the  stomach,  as  then  the  illness  follows  quickly  upon 
the  exciting  causes,  be  they  food  or  physic ;  while  rotheln,  which 
most  resembles  these  symptomatic  rashes,  occurs  so  long  after 
infection  that  the  source  of  it  is  frequently  overlooked.    Tlw 
roseola  (Bstivay  as  it  has  been  brought  under  my  notice,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  these  two  forms  of  exanthema,  roseola  and  ru- 
beola, which  have  not  hitherto  been  clearly  separated.    Roseola 
dift'era  from  rubeola  in  aspect,  for  it  does  not  begin  in  iso- 
lated spots,  but  a  finely  diffused  redness  is  noticeable,  first  on 
the  face  and  neck  soon  after  slight  faintness  or  giddiness  has 
been  felt.     The  small  glands  or  kernels  of  the  neck  are  pal- 
])ably  enlarged  in  both  ailments,  and  there  is  soreness  of  the 
throat.     This  rash  may  be  followed  by  desquamation,  which  is 
rare   in  measles,   still    rarer  after   rubeola.     Roseola  agrees 
with  the  scarlatina  group  in  having  an  incubation  of  near  upon 
a  week  ;  another  strong  affinity  is  shown  to  this  class  of  disease 
by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  albuminuria,  a  point  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  measles  group  in  which  albuminuria  is 
not  known  to  occur.      I  have  met  with  one  statement  that 
nlbumen  has  been  found  in  rotheln  or  rubeola ;  I  suspect  here 
the  rash  was  of  the  difliised  type  I  wish  to  discriminate,  for  I 
have  examined  for  myself  very  many  cases  of  rubeola  -without 
ever  finding  albuminuria,  but  in  a  less  numerous  series  of  this 
kind  it  has  sometimes  been  present.     The  interest  attaching 
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to  this  consideration  is  very  great,  for  seeing  the  close  connec- 
doii  of  tfjthelii  with  measles,  roseola,  as  here  defined,  might 
tarn  out  to  be  some  derivative  of  scarlet  fever  •  the  mare  pre- 
vaient  is  scarlet  fever  the  more  does  this  prevaiL  Long  ago 
iho  connection  of  roseola  with  summer  diarrhoea  was  noticed 
by  Bateman;  the  interchange  of  summer  diarrhoia  and  winter 
uough  is  very  constant,  and  has  frequently  been  set  forth  a^i 
closely  correspondent.  These  ailments  may  eeem  slight  and 
of  no  gieat  moment  to  the  strong,  but  they  are  serious  t^  the 
weak^  and  are  the  great  causes  of  infantile  mortality,  espe- 
cially in  great  to^rns.  It  has  been  shown  how  measles  has  lost 
much  of  its  fatality  wnth  us ;  could  scarlet  fever  be  mitigated 
and  disease  particles  from  it  be  destroyed,  the  associated  diseases 
Would  be  lessened  immeasurably.  Winter  cough  when  epide- 
ztncis  intimately  connected  with  inBuenza,  of  which  the  depr<=*ss- 
ang ejects  are  known  to  all ;  on  the  ingress  of  this  disease  in  the 
young,  diffused  rash  over  the  face,  chest,  and  back  is  by  no 
means  rare  j  albuminuria  also  sometimes  occurs  in  this  disease 
as  it  does  in  catarrhal  croup,  both  of  which  are  closely 
Associated.  Albtiminuria  has  also  lately  been  noted  among 
the  prodromata  of  cholera. 

The  close  relation sliip  between  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge;  the  same  precautions 
necessary  against  the  one  are  required  against  the  other;  they 
agree  in  the  circumstance  that  either  aid  their  favourable  pro- 
gress, or  are  hurtful  to  it.  The  precaution  necessary  to  prevent 
the  unintentional  spread  of  these  diseases  by  sending  among 
the  healtliv  persons  who  have  been  ex|ioscd  to  infection  is,  that 
not  only  should  the  full  week  requisite  for  scarlet  fever  elapse, 
but  a  period  somewhat  in  excess  of  this ;  for  wdiile  as  in  scar- 
let fever  diphtheria  will  generally  show  itpelf,  if  it  be  taken, 
in  three  or  four  days,  much  clearer  instances  of  it  happening 
after  a  full  week's  separation  are  forthcoming  than  in  the  case 
of  scarlet  fever.  One  remark  may  come  in  here  with  reference 
to  these  severe  pests,  which  is  similar  to  one  made  on  typhus, 
j^t  fresh  air,  good  sanitary  circumstances,  cleanliness,  and 
2_  lation  tend  to  weaken  immeasurably  their  intensity,  and  that 
%  mild  form  of  either  spreads  %vith  less  fatality  than  the 
severe  malignant  forms  generated  by  filth  and  overcrowding. 

For  all  effectual  sanitary  precautions  it  is  essential  for  us 
to  set  forth  as  distinctly  as  possible  the  fallacy  of  endeavouring 
by  fi^ed  regulations  of  a  general  uniformity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  diseases  so  diverse  as  these  infectious  forms 
are  seen  to  be.  The  old  quarantine  of  forty  days  of  isolation 
k    would  fairly  answer  the  purpose  in  Bcarlet  fever  as  it  did  in 
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plague,  but  it  would  be  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  mmj 
other  diseases :  three  weeks  is  a  favourite  time  very  genenlljr 
adopted  now  for  most  infectious   diseases;    with  precautkm^ 
as  to  baths,  change  of  clothes,  &c.,  this  has  suffieed  to  keq^ 
both  measles  and  small-pox    out  of  our  large   metropolitia^ 
convalescent  institutions.     To  exclude  scarlet  fever  from  these 
institutions  the  three  weeks'  interval  insisted  on  before  adnuft-*^ 
sion  is  certainly  insufficient.    Nor,  in  these  days  of  compulBW^ 
education,  should  children  be  allowed  to  return  to  School  Boai^. 
Schools  in  so  short  a  time  after  convalescence :  a  power  of  ooin^«^ 
pulsory  attendance  should  be  compensated  by  a  power  otwat^^^ 
pulsory  absence  after  infectious  illness.     In  investigating  th^^ 
frequent  cases  of  scarlet  fever  this  season  in  my  own  part  (Mt 
London,  only  one  outbreak  was  distinctly  traced  to  a  oom^ 
valescent  institution,  one  to  articles  of  food  and  drink,  one  to 
sewer-gas,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  to  schools.  The  casos 
from  infected  food  and  air  did  not  spread  beyond  the  indi- 
viduals who  originally  received  the  infection,  while  in  die  other 
instances  not  only  the  children  at  the  school  or  instituticm 
suffered,  but  they  carried  infection  to  their  homes  withserioos 
and  fatal  consequences. 

To  do  away  with  infection   we  require,  first,  domestic 
cleanliness  and  care,   and  no  dishonest  attempt  at  conceaU 
ment  by  either  doctors  or  parents.     Then  no  district  should 
be   without  its   special  hospital   for   infectious   diseases.     L 
These  hospitals   should   be   quite   distinct   from   the  cottage 
hospital  or  general  infirmary.     2.  They  should  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  convalescent  institutions,  and   should  nurse  their 
own  convalescents  until  all  fear  of  infection  is  over.     3.  They 
should  be  supported  by  the  public  rates,  for  all  should  contri- 
bute to  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  all.     4.  They  should  be 
under    stricter    and    more    centralised    supervision    than    is 
required  in  our  voluntary  establishments.     5.  They  should  be 
constructed  on  well-considered  plans,  providing  separate  rooms 
for  different  diseases,  and  a  probationary  ward  for  doubtful 
cases.     A  fair  share  of  public  attention  has  been  shown  to 
these    requirements    in    London   under   the  direction  of  the 
Asylums  Board.  The  Hampstead  agitation  indicates  with  what 
dull  weight  prejudice  may  clog  progress.     Not  only  at  Hamp- 
stead, but  in  every  district  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  is 
wanted.     Such    hospital    should    be    known   as  a  source  of 
security  and  not  of  danger  to  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is 
situate.     The   London  Fever  Hospital  has   its  scarlet  fever 
ward  within  less  than  eight  yards  (23|  feet)   of  Theberton 
Street,  but  this  proximity  has  occasioned  no  case  of  scarlet 
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fever  TxTthat  street  during  all  the  twenty-five  yeara  the  hos- 

fitaJ  has  been  there.      When  the    Smail-pox    Hospital  and 
'ever  Hospital  were  close  together  at  King's  Cros^,  no  case-of 
Bpi»Il-po3^  ever  broke  out  in  the   Fever  Hospital  ^  and  only 
once  did  fever  occur  in  the  Small-pojt  Hospital — tliis  was  to  a 
lurse  who  had  steps  placed  to  tlie  divitling  wall  to  \mt  her 
daughter^   who  had  fever.      Infectious   disease    is    not    the 
inscrutable  visitation   niany   suppose.      Pestilence  no   longer 
walks  in  the  darkness  in  which  it  was  so  long  enshrouded,    In- 
fection is  no  longer  a  vague  and  pervading  influence,  either 
telluric  or  atmospheric  ;  it  is  known  to  depend  on  particles 
liot  floating  about  indefinitely,  but  clinging  to  near  surfaces* 
^Without  care  and  cleanliness^  it  may  easily  be  carried  by  those 
'^irlio  are  near  the  sick ;  it  cannot  be  carried  far  in  the  air,  far 
Arcah  air  oxidates  and  destroys  it^  so  that  for  the  most  subtle 
4keases    the   infecting  distance  is    small.      The  sources    of 
l^nfection  should  in  all  cases  be  sought  out;  it  is  important 
'to  6nd  them,  and  I  for  one  am  never  satisfied  till  such  a  quest 
has  heen  tenaciously  pursued  :  it  is  the  only  way  effectively  to 
Induce  the  prevalence  of  infectiouB  diseases* 

A  leader  in  the  Times  this  week,  on  the  opening  of  the 
London  Medical  Schools,  appropriately  cypresses  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at :— ^  The  interests  of  aU  professions  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  comm unities  within  which  they  move  and 
by  which  they  live,  and  hence  every  class  should  seek  to  unite 
itself  to  others  by  the  bonds  of  comprehension  and  sympathy, 
rather  than  to  conceal  its  actions  behind  mystery  and  verbiage. 
Everytbbg  which  assists  the  public  to  understand  the  work 
of  medical  practitioners  and  the  difficulties  by  which  that  work 
IB  beset,  and  everything  which  diffuses  a  knowledge  of  the 
points  in  medicioe  about  which  certainty  is  attainable,  as  w^ell 
aa  of  those  to  which  experience  must  feel  its  way  thi'ough 
doubtsj  will  contribute  towards  setting  difficulties  and  doubts 
aside.  If  we  were  to  select  a  subject  which  more  than  any 
other  appears  likely  to  throw  new  responsibilities  upon  the 
profession,  and  on  which  an  opposition  begotten  of  prejudice 
luLS  to  be  overcome  among  the  public,  it  would  be  the  pro- 
priety, comparatively  lately  made  known,  of  isolating  the 
victims  of  contagions  disease  from  the  persona  around  them. 
Sickness  in  a  household  h^^  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  private  rather  than  of  public  concern,  and  the  only  medical 
duty  hitherto  recognised  in  relation  to  it  has  been  that  of 
placing  the  sufferers  under  conditions  conducive  to  their  re* 
covery,  We  are  beginning  to  take  a  wider  view,  to  recognise 
that  when  the  sickness  is  contagious  it  may  easily  from  a  pri- 
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yate  calamity  become  a  public  one^  and  that  it  should  &11 
under  the  notice  of  the  public  authorities  just  as  if  it  were  a 
fire  or  an  inundation.     Such  an  aspect  of  the  matter  entails 
new  responsibilities  upon  the  doctor^  and  renders  him  not  onl^ 
the  attendant  upon  the  sick,  but  also  the  protector  of  toa 
healthy.     He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  discovering  and  oC 
announcing  the  danger^  and  with  the  duty  of  stating  and  ex* 
plaining  the  means   by  which  it  may  be  averted.     A  small 
advance  of  opinion  would  enforce   the  performance  of  these 
duties  by  legal  enactment,  and  would  invest  the  necessary  re- 
commendations with  legal  authority.     Among  them  the  isdi^ 
tion  of  the  sick  must  in  many  cases  take  precedence  of  aiX 
others,  and  the  one  fact  wliich  the  public  ought  to  know  i« 
that  such  isolation  promotes  the  recovery  of  patients  as  mncb. 
as  it  secures  the  safety  of  those  who  are  still  sound.' 


The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Port  Sanitary  Authoritier, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Epidemic  Diseases  and  Quaran^ 
tine.  By  Harry  Leach,  M.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Port  of  London,  &c. 

IN  submitting  to  the  Congress  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  port  sanitary  authorities,  I  may 
take  leave  to  observe  at  the  outset  (1)  That  the  subject  affects 
all  classes  directly  and  intimately,  whether  in  their  capacity  as 
travellers  on  the  score  of  business  or  pleasure,  as  inhabitants  of 
these  Islands,  liable  to  be  invaded  at  any  time  by  a  pestilence 
from  without,  or  as  members  of  that  vast  floating  population 
upon  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  so  vitally 
depends.  (2)  That  the  subject  in  its  practical  bearings  upon 
public  health,  is  comparatively  new,  inasmuch  as  we  are  even 
now  hardly  aware  of  the  very  great  influence  exercised  by 
the  shipping  not  only  in  the  importation,  but  the  spread  and 
perpetuation  of  the  zymotic  diseases.  Plague,  yellow  fever, 
and  cholera  are  the  only  diseases  occurring  afloat  directly 
attacked  by  legislation,  but  are  not  the  only  diseases  that  de- 
stroy a  large  amount  of  human  life  and  cause  a  vast  amount  of 
sickness  in  the  mercantile  marine.  The  importance  of  ibis 
subject  may  be  in  some  sort  understood  when  we  remember  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  merchant  ships  of  this  country  number 
nearly  37,000,  and  require  about  338,000  men  to  man  them  ; 
that  our  emigrant  ships  carry  eveiy  year  from  200,000  to  300,000 
persons ;  that  there  are  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  barges  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  no  less  than  40,000  registered  fishing  smacks. 


Sftiiy  of  the  former  carrying  on  board  as  living  freight  not  only 
e  hands  required  to  work  the  vessel  but  the  mfe  and  children 
pf  the  master ;  so  that  we  may  anm  up  a  ^rand  total  of  consider- 
pbly  more  than  half  a  million  persons  afloat  in  Biitish  vessels 
ftiiriiigthe  year,  without  reckoning  cabin  passengers  journeying 
I0  and  from  French,  Baltic^  Spanish,  Mediterranean,  African 
bud  Indian  ports^  the  exact  number  of  which  I  have  been 
paable  to  ascertain.  And  inasmuch  as  it  ii  no  farce  or  figure 
^Htoeech  to  say  that '  the  seas  but  join  the  nations  they  divide,* 
Wm  absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  communities 
Siat  at  all  events  as  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  dwelling  places  ajiaat  as  of  those  ashore.  Although 
Utitil  quite  recently  no  systematic  arrangements  appear  to  have 
lieen  made  calculated  to  ensure  health  afloat,  the  evil  conse^ 
^uences  attending  the  importation  of  disease  by  sea  was  recog- 
nised as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  the 
Venetians  established  what  has  always  been  known  by  the 
liame, '  quarantine,'  which  means,  practically  speaking,  an  isola- 
tion, with  all  her  living  freight  and  other  belongings,  of  any  vessel 
0ti  arrival  from  a  place  iniectedj  or  supposed  to  be  infected,  with 
any  contagious  or  deadly  disease,  the  term  of  isolation  varying, 
tiien  as  now,  from  5  to  40,  or  even  more,  days.  The  absurdity 
irf  this  law,  which  applied  to  arrivals  by  sea  and  not  by  land,  did 
liot  seem  to  be  apparent  for  some  time,  but  as  commercial 
lelations  increasetl  in  civilised  communities  the  oppressive 
Cbaracter  of  these  restrictions  was  so  galling  to  British  mer- 
chants that,  in  1825,  an  Act  was  passed  which  repealed  all  other 
Acts  on  the  subject,  and  practically  applied  the  quarantine 
laws  off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  only  to  vessels  arriving  from 
places  known  to  be  infected  with  plague  or  yellow  fever. 
Quarantine  may  indeed  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  be  enforced 
for  other  diseases^  but  only  under  a  special  '  Order  in  Council/ 
Several  such  orders  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  been  made  in 
relation  to  cholera,  but  that  dated  the  27th  tXuly,  1872,  has 
auperseded  the  others  and  is  still  in  force.  It  gives  power 
bolh  to  customs  officers  and  port  sanitaiy  authorities  to 
datain  any  suspected  vessel  ibr  24  hours  for  purposes  of  obser- 
vation,  and  after  that  interval  to  allow  all  healthy  persons  to 
land.  It  also  gives  power  to  detain  any  infected  vessel  for  the 
purposes  of  removing  or  isolating  the  sick,  fumigating  the  ship, 
and  destroying  or  disinfecting  any  infected  or  suspected 
clothing,  or  other  foul  articles,  the  time  of  detention  bchig  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  sanitary  authority*  So  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  quarantioe  is,  in  the  British  Islands^  prac* 
tically  abolished. 
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It  is  not  80^  however,  in  any  other  country ;  for  all  ooit- 
tinental  nations  with  a  seaboard  subject  the  ships  of  countries 
in  which  any  epidemic  disease  prevails,  or  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vail, to  an  isolated   detention  varying  from  7  to  40  diys^ 
causing  thereby  enormous  inconvenience  and  loss  to  commercial 
interests.     The  plan  adopted  is  in  every  case  utterly  futile,  fop 
arrivals  by  land  from  the  same  so-called  infected  places  ai^ 
permitted  to  enter  without  interruption.     The  lazarets,  too^ 
though  presumably  isolated  are  not  so  practically,  and  I  hav^i 
seen  in  Turkey  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  chatting  t^ 
those  performing  quarantine  over  the  low  paling  or  wall  um;:^ 
formed  the  forbidden  boundary. 

As  I  write,  the  practical  results  of  quarantine  are  bei]L» 
demonstrated  at    Aleppo,    where    it    has    been    estaUishaS 
for  some  weeks  on  account  of  the  plague ;  but  cholera  Ymm 
found  an  entrance,  and  is  raging  with  great  severity.     In  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year.  Dr.  Seaton,  Assistant  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  formed  one  of  an  Inteinsi. 
tional  Conference  at  Vienna,  held  with  the  view  of  substitntiiig; 
for  quarantine  a  system  of  observation  and  supervision  at  the 
entrance  of  all  ports,  similar  to  that  now  practised  in  (jrett    ' 
Britain.     The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  endorsed  by  a  laige 
majority  of  votes,  but  eight  States — viz.,  Greece,  Portngal, 
France,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Luxemburgh,  Switzerland  and  Serria 
objected  to  give  up  quarantine.     It  will  be  observed  that  the 
three  last  are  not  maritime  States,  so  that,  before  many  yean 
have  expired,  we  may  hope  that  the  English  system  will  be 
established  in  all  continental  countries,  absolute  uniformity  of 
practice,  however,  being  of  course  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
essential   to   success.     1    have   made   these   observations  on 
quarantine  a  prelude  to  this  paper,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
show  how  very  important  the  responsibilities  of  port  sanitary 
authorities  are  in  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the  importa- 
tion of  disease.     Vessels  arrive,  as  it  is  called,  ^  from  foreign' 
in  the  large  ports,  as  London  and  Liverpool,  at  the  rate  of, 
say,  thirty  a  day.    London  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  port  in  the 
world,  and  if  time  permitted  I  or  my  sanitary  inspectors  could 
easily  in  this  port,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  board  a  vessel  of 
some  kind  or  other  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
We  may  or  may  not  have  intelligence  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  epidemic  in  any  particular  foreign  port,  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  vessel  cannot  be  detained  for  any  diseases  other  than 
yellow  fever,  plague,  or  cholera,  two  of  which,  as  you  know,  are 
practically  unknown  in  this  country.     And  so  every  vessel 
should  be  visited  immediately  after  arrival,  and  very  distinct 
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means  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  no  infectious  ^sease  exists  on 

board*  If,  as  occurs  with  tolerable  frequency^  a  case  of  small- 
pox is  met  ivith,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  obtain  the  nearest 
bulance^  remove  the  patient  to  a  hospital^  disinfect  the 
lelongings  of  the  men^  fumigate  the  ship,  and  if  necessary 
iirect  all  tJie  other  handa  to  be  revaccinated.  It  must  be  seen 
t  once  how  much  of  sanitary  prevent! ^^e  service  these  measureSj 
^  properly  carried  oiit>  indicate.  All  docks  at  most  ports  are 
surrounded  by  crowded  dwelling-housejj  with  which  the  sailors 
liave  constant  communication,  A  case  of  small- pox,  for  ex- 
ample, imported  into  the  St*  Katherine's  Dock,  London,  by  a 
*?e6^el,  would  mean  in  most  cases  a  spread  of  the  disease  into 
the  WhitechapeU  St.  George Vin-the-East,  and  City  districts, 
and  how  often  this  has  occurred  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
lay.  In  December  of  last  year  a  large  emigrant  steam  ship, 
liaving  been  in  collision  with  another  vessel  near  Doverj  came 
ttp  the  Thames  and  hauled  into  the  Victoria  Docks  for  repairs. 
It  was  tlien  discovered  that  small-pox  existed  among  these  700 
^igrantSj  no  less  than  8  persona  being  actually  sick  with  the 
diseasCp  The  measures  above  indicated  were  promptly  carried 
out.  The  healthy  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  wayj  and 
60  suspected  |>ersons  were  lodged  on  board  the  hos])ital  ship 
then  moored  below  GrareMadj  as  a  cautionary  expedient,  and 
ill  were  revaccinated.  In  August  of  1872,  when  cholera 
existed  in  Europe,  a  party  of  emigrants  were  brought  to 
London  from  Hamburgh  for  purposes  of  transhipment,  and 
irere  landed  before  cholera  was  known  to  exist  among  therru 
Tbey  were,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  Whitechapel  authorities, 
promptly  collectcdj  isolated  aboard  the  same  hospital  ship, 
several  deaths  from  cholera  subsequently  occurring  funong 
ifaem*  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  the  absence 
tf  any  sanitary  supervision  afloat,  small-pox  and  cholera  would 
in  these  instances  have  been  introduced  iuto^  and  would  have 
irobably  l>ecome  epidemic  in,  the  east  of  London,  But  it  is 
elieved  that  the  removal  of  the  sick,  the  isolation  of  the  sus- 
pected, and  the  thorough  fumigation  and  disinfection  of  the 
#hip  and  all  her  belongings,  prevented  in  each  case  the  spread 
!©f  the  di.'jease,  and  that  without  any  injurious  obstruction  to 
commerce.  It  is  eminently  necessary  that  all  ports  should 
adopt  the  same  strict  system  of  surveillance  as  indicated  by 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  under  Orders  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  since  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  came 
into  operation.  It  is,  for  example,  useless  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  an  epidemic  by  way  of  the  Thames,  and  allow 
it  free  entrance  by  way  of  the  Orwell;  or  to  examine  steam- 
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boats  coming  from  Ostend  at  one  port  and  not  at  sndtheTk 
We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
prevent  importation  by  way  of  Dover,  Folkestone,  Newhayoi 
and  Southampton,  but  I  assert  that  when  cholera  is  known  to 
be  epidemic  in  any  French,  Belgian,  German,  or  other  port 
withm  six  or  seven  hours'  steaming  of  our  south  coast,  the 
vessels  plying  regularly  across  should  carry  sanitary  oflioos 
for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out  if  any  infectious  diocaao 
exist  among  the  passengers,  and  providing  for  them  on  arrival^ 
if  necessary.     Hull,  having  extensive  and  continuous  steaiK^ 
communication  with  the  north  German  ports,  has  always  been, 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Tyne  ports  have   adopted  effective  measures  as  rd-. 
gards  the  importation  of  disease  from  abroad.     Liverpool  13 
also  now  equally  cautious  as  to  her  ocean-going  ships,  but  with 
these   exceptions  I  am  not  aware  that  at  other  places  any 
systematic  sanitary  precautions  are  taken.     Besides  the  duties 
above  recorded,  it  is  in  the  province  of  port  sanitary  offieers  to 
inspect  and  disinfect  the  clothing  of  any  deceased  seaman  that 
has  been  sent  from  abroad,  the  owners  of  which  have  died,  or 
are  suspected  to  have  died,  of  any  contagious  or  infectioiu 
disease,  and  to  give  a  clearance  accordingly.     Advice  should 
be  also  given  (and  will  be  in  most  instances  gladly  followed)  as 
to  the  sources  and  storage  of  drinking  water,  the  condition  of 
the  bilges,  and  the  quarters  of  the  crew.     The  port  sanitary 
authority  is  not  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  outward 
bound  emigrants  who  are   under  the   special   supervision  of 
oflScers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  port  authority 
is  presumed  to  surpervise  the  condition  of  all  emigrants  brought 
to  the  port  either  for  disembarkation  or  transhipment. 

The  duties  of  port  sanitary  authorities,  however,  by  no 
means  end  with  the  examination  of  ocean-going  ships.     No  leas 
than  14,000  coasting  vessels  of  all  kinds  enter  the  Thames 
year  by  year,  and  this  class  of  craft  exists  at  all  other  British 
ports,  though  of  course  in  much  smaller  numbers.     They  are,  I 
believe,  as  constant  carriers  of  disease  as  ocean-going  ships. 
Their  normal  sanitary  condition  is  as  a  rule  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme,  their  bilges  are  foul,  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  crew  is,  in  many  instances,  simply  disgraceful,  and  the 
supply  of  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  is  stored  with  no 
sort  of  regard  to  cleanliness.     In  most  cases  the  crew  are  so  to 
speak,  on  board  wages,  which  arrangement  appears  to  increase 
irregular,  if  not  needy  modes  of  living  afloat.     Steam  ships 
carry  from  14  to  20,  and  sailing  vessels  from  3  to  7  hands,  and 
as  these  men  are  commonly  engaged  for  the  voyage,  their  work 
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ig  contmuouB  whether  in  port  or  at  sea-  As  when  m  port  they 
usually  lay  at  moorings  in  tiers  of  from  3  to  4  deep,  any  con- 
tagious disease  existing  in  one  vessel  is  likely  to  be  carried  to 
another*  Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  is  very  prevalent  in 
coasters^  and  np  to  the  year  1873,  more  than  60  cases  were 
aiinutted  anmiily  into  the  Seamens'  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
The  fact  that  these  small  vessels  propagate  diseases  from  port 
to  port  in  the  United  IGngdom^  and  pei^etuate  them,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  at  times  when  epidemics  have  prevailed  In 
various  coasting  towns ,  particularly  on  otir  eastern  shores. 
Many  of  the  smaUer  of  these  vessels  still  possess  what  are 
called  lower  forecastles,  Le.^  small  close  cabins  at  the  bows,  on 
a  level  ivith  part  of  the  cargo,  with  no  ingress  for  air  and  lightj 
except  by  means  of  the  hatchway,  and  so  perilously  closed  in 
on  all  sidesj  that  in  the  event  of  a  colhsion  its  inhabitants  conld 
not  all  effect  their  escape^  and  mi^ht  easily  be  imprisoned  by  a 
falling  spar  or  a  staved-in  bo^vsprit.  Unless  the  officers  of  the 
port  sanitary  authority  insist  upon  a  process  of  scouring  and 
lime  washing^t  the  lower  forecastles  of  most  of  our  old  colliers 
and  other  coasters  would  never  be  cleaned  from  year  to  year ; 
and  I  cannot  describe  properly  the  intense  amount  of  stuffiness 
and  general  dirt  that  has  hitherto  existed  in  these  holes  afloat. 
They  are  literally  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  and,  though 
their  number  is  decreasing  annually,  I  think  it  a  duty  of  the 
Government  to  precipitate  this  very  necessary  reform,  by 
legislating  to  the  effect  that  no  vessel  below  a  certain  regis- 
tered tonnage  classed  as  a  sea-going  ship  shall  berth  her  crew 
in  a  lower  forecastle,  I  base  this  opinion  not  on  philnnthropio 
but  on  sanitary  grounds.  It  is  the  duty  of  port  sanitary 
officers  to  board  these  vessels  as  they  are  found  in  the  district ; 
to  order  the  cleaning  of  the  berths,  if  necessary ;  to  offer  sug- 
gestions as  to  ventilation,  &c. ;  to  inquire  especially  into  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  ;  and  to  examine  its  modes  of  storage. 
I  am  not  a  skilled  analyst,  but  no  such  officer  is  at  present 
required  in  the  port  of  London.  For  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  I  have  examined  120  specimens  of  drinking  water 
found  on  board  ship^  40  per  centp  of  which  were  found  to  be 
aft42r  the  most  superficial  examination  so  abominably  bad,  both 
ag  to  taste  and  smell,  that  an  inquiry  was  naturally  instituted 
into  the  modes  of  storage  most  in  vogue*  A  cask  or  casks  on 
deck  is  with  small  coasters  the  universal  practice,  which  cask 
(like  the  forecastle)  is  seldom  cleaned  and  then  only,  as  I  must 
suppose,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  I  boarded  a  very  smart  Welsh 
f^chooner  some  six  weeks  ago  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
inspectors^  who  asked  me  to  examine  the  cnsks  on  deck  and 
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their  contents.     I  found  the  water  excesBively  fetid  from  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  and  the  casks  when  unhesded 
in  a  mostfilthy  state.   But  nevertheless  although  ^ood  water  waa 
close  at  hand^  a  great  deal  of  pressure  was  requured  before  the 
master  of  the  '  smart '  vessel  consented  to  supply  it  for  the  usq 
of  his  crew.    Much  bad  drinking  water  is  brought  in  vessels  tlia;t 
trade  to  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  particularly  on. 
the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  but  most  captains  are  very  amenable  tc^ 
hints  and  cautionary  notices  on  the  subject.     It  is  by  no  meaa:^ 
difficult  to  discover  nuisances  afloat  as  well  as  ashore.    Foi&X 
cargoes  consisting  of  condemned  fish,  street  sweepings,  manure^ 
rotten  potatoes,  &c,  abound  on  the  Thames,  and  such  caigo^e 
when  found  should  be  dealt  with  promptiy,  either  by  removaX, 
disinfection,  or  destruction.     The  bilges  of  vessels  carryia^ 
such  cargoes  are  always  very  foul,  and  should  be  pumped  oa.^ 
after  the  discharge  of  every  cargo. 

In  large  ports  the  docks  form  an  important  item  of  sanitary 
administration.  There  are  eight  sets  of  docks  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  all  land  as  well  as  water  within  the  walls  of  tbe 
blocks  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  sanitary  authority. 
Besides  paying  a  visit  to  every  vessel  immediately  after  hanliogf 
into  the  dock,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  see  that  no  storoi 
likely  to  create  a  nuisance  are  warehoused  without  proper  pre- 
cautions ;  that  the  closets  and  latrines  about  the  docks  are  kept 
in  good  order ;  and  that  the  water  in  the  dock  is  changed  u 
often  as  is  required  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  dock  authori- 
ties are  always  very  glad  to  assist  in  all  such  matters  and  to 
adopt  at  once  all  reasonable  suggestions^  for  it  is  satisfactorj 
to  them  to  know  that,  in  the  event  of  an  epidemic,  a  preventive 
staff  is  ready  at  once  to  assist  them.  Amongst  other  practical 
reforms,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some  of  the  docks  all 
closets  on  board  ship  are  closed,  so  that  the  water  may  not  be 
fouled  or  its  depth  diminished. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  creeks  discharging  into  a  port 
are  under  the  sanitary  jurisdiction  of  that  port,  and  require 
supervision.  Small  sloops  and  schooners,  sailing  and  other 
barges,  may  all  be  found  in  these  creeks  or  tributaries,  seven 
of  which  discharge  into  the  Thames,  viz. : — the  Brent,  Wandle, 
Ravensbourne,  Lea,  Roding,  Ingreburn,  and  Darent;  their 
navigable  channels  varying  from  one  to  three  miles  in  length. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  here,  as  in  the  main 
channel,  to  communicate  with  the  various  riparian  authorities 
in  all  cases  where  objectionable  outfalls  exist,  in  order  that 
these  latter  may  be  closed  and  diverted  into  the  nearest  drain 
or  sewer.     It  is  very  desirable  that  additional  powers  under 
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this  head  should  be  given  to  port  sanitary  aiithontiea  in  the 
fofthcomiiig  Rivers  Pollution  Billj  for  in  the  case  of  the 
Thames,  the  hands  of  the  couservators  would  be  thus  streng- 
thened against  Richraondj  Brentford,  and  other  places  that 
pollute  this  beautiful  stream  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course- 
The  town  of  Barking  still  sends  its  sewage  into  the  Boding, 
and  most  plainly  creates  a  nuisance  thereby,  within  the  juris- 
diotion  of  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authority,  but  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  does  the  same  thing  at  Barking 
arid  Crossness,  and  is  protected  in  so  doing  by  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  the  remedy  as  regards  Barking  is  not  very  clean 

Many  ports  are  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  navi- 
mble  canals.  The  port  of  London  is  so  connected  with  the 
Grand  Junction^  Regents,  and  Surrey  Canals  on  the  former  of 
which  trade,  between  Brentford  and  Staffordshire,  a  vast 
nuraber  of  small  craft,  called  monkey  barges*  some  of  which 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  Thames,  and  as  in  most  cases 
'women  and  childi*en  live  on  board  in  an  excessively  confined 
Bpace^  these  barges  are  likely  to  be  (and  Indeed  are)  carriers  of 
epidemic  disease  as  well  as  merchandiBe. 

I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  members  of  the  department 
mth  a  formidable  array  of  statistics j  but  may  mention  that 
daring  the  past  two  years,  the  officers  of  the  Port  of  London 
Sanitary  Authority  have  visited  and  inspected  23,550  vessels 
of  all  kinds  in  the  docks  and  on  the  river,  disinfected  the  effects 
of  8B  sick  or  deceased  seamen,  fumigated  22  ships,  directed  the 
cleansing  of  3,591  dirty  forecastles  or  deck  houses,  and  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  743  foul  cargoes,  and  have  referred 
or  removed  516  sick  sailors  to  hospital ;  a  total  of  152  samples 
of  water  have  been  examined,  30  per  cent,  of  which  were  found 
iinfit  for  human  consumption,  and  in  58  cases,  slight  structural 
or  other  changes  suggested  in  order  to  assist  ventilation  have 
been  carried  into  effect, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
ejttensive  and  important  practical  duties  devolving  upon  Port 
fcianitary  Authorities,  taking  as  an  example  the  Port  of  London 
not  only  because  it  is  the  largest  port  in  the  kingdom,  but 
because  its  geography  and  commercial  relations  are  exceedingly 
<5omplex  and  varied. 

The  work  is  for  the  most  part  more  administrative  than 
Bcientific.  But  having  regard  to  the  inbuilar  position  of  this 
country,  it  must  be  acknowdedged  that  the  duties  of  port 
sanitary  authorities,  if  properly  performed,  should  exercise  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  people. 
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County  Main  Sewers  necessary  in  aid  of  Village  and  Small 
Town  Drainage.  By  C.  O.  Batlis,  M.D.,  Med^ 
Officer  of  Health  for  West  Kent.  | 

IT  is  agreed  among  competent  authorities  that  a  proper 
drainage  is  the  first  and  most  effective  step  of  all  saoitiiy 
improvement ;  first,  because  the  polluted  water  and  putrefying 
liquids,  so  largely  produced  in  the  dwelling,  must  be  innocooiisly 
run  off  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  preserve  the  healthinesB  of 
its  site ;  and  second,  that  wherever  many  dwellings  are  dns. 
tered,  a  co-operative  system,  both  for  mutual  safety  and 
economy,  is  indispensable. 

But  a  proper  drainage  does  more  than  this,  for  it  also  bears 
away,  without  further  cost,  the  whole  of  the  solid  excrement 
produced,  and  thus  removes  the  next  great  sanitary  evil  of  the 
day,  viz.,  the  storage  among  dwellings  of  the  excreta  of  thor 
inhabitants.  Nor  does  this  exhaust  its  utility,  for  a  proper 
drainage  also  directly  alleviates  the  sanitary  want  of  a  pme 
water  supply  by  abolishing  the  cesspools  and  cesspits  whidi  lo 
grievously  contaminate  the  wells  and  streams  by  their  permea- 
tion and  overflow. 

Such  important  and  comprehensive  results  of  proper 
drainage  demand  that  all  possible  obstacles  be  removed  and 
the  utmost  facility  afforded  for  its  general  adoption.  In  offer- 
ing my  observations  on  these  points,  I  shall  have  to  distingnisk 
two  kinds  of  works,  viz.,  those  which  collect  and  convey  tlie 
sewage  to  its  first  outlets,  which  I  call  primary  drainage  works, 
and  those  added  for  utilisation,  purification,  or  other  objects 
before  its  passing,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  river,  which  I 
term  supplementary.  Now,  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  ta 
point  out  that  the  first,  or  primary  drainage  works,  can  be 
achieved  in  villages  and  small  to^vns  without  serious  difficulty, 
but  that  the  second,  or  supplementary,  involve  expenses  and 
impediments  often  beyond  their  reasonable  resources,  and  that 
the  best  remedy  is  the  provision  of  main  sewers  in  place  rf 
supplementary  works,  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
sanitary  authorities. 

It  is  the  present  obligation  of  purifying  sewage  before 
})assing  it  into  the  river  that  renders  the  second  or  supplemen- 
tary works  necessary,  and  these  are  always  relatively  expensive, 
whether  the  purification  be  done  by  filtration,  irrigation,  or 
any  other  effective  process. 

In  the  former  absence  of  this  obligation,  the  nearest  stream 
or  brook  supplied  the  ready  and  unforbidden  outfall,  while  the 
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workgj  per  se,,  would  at  ouce  commentl  thetnselYea  by 
immediate  comfort  atid  utility  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ayers.  It  is  not  indeed  wholly  beyond  argument  that 
right  has  been  acquired  by  long  sufferance  of  this  impro- 
lae  of  the  stream,  and  that  the  aggregate,  rather  than  the 
al  nuisance  thus  caused,  ought,  in  policy  and  justice,  to 
medied  at  the  aggregate  or  county  expense,  which  might 
inreasonabJy  be  assisted  by  imperial  aid* 
Jnder  the  present  reffimc^  when  the  Sanitary  Authority 
]ta  the  representations  made  to  it  that  a  place  requires 
age,  the  usual  course  is  to  appoint  a  committee,  which  be- 
e  the  practical  arbiter  of  the  scheme,  consisting  of  mem- 
of  itB  own  body  and  some  principal  owners  and  occupiers 
le  place.  These  have  to  advise  with  some  engineer^  and 
y  to  procure  plans  at  an  expense  of  from  thii'ty  to  sixty 
ms  or  upwards.  They  then  find  that  in  addition  to  the 
wj  works,  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  which  they  can 
rstand  and  appreciate,  there  is  a  supplementary  works  ex- 
iture,  heavy  as  to  construction  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
of  management,  &c,j  of  which  they  are  slow  to  admit  the 
ii^.  The  usual  rough  estimate  of  1/,  per  head  of  the 
lation  for  primary  works  often  becomes  doubled  when 
annual  e:xpenBe,  filtration,  failure^  &c.v  are  taken  into  the 
int. 

Ither  diBSculties  also  confront  a  small  community.  One 
ese  is  the  usual  inordinate  price  of  the  necessary  land  if 
red  by  negotiation,  or  the  addition  of  arbitration  ex- 
a  if  taken  by  compulsion.  There  is  also  the  inability  of 
lug  on  the  treatment  of  the  sewage,  which  puzzles  wiser 
\  than  those  of  a  village  committee.  The  bitter^  pre- 
Bd  opposition  of  owners  and  occupiers,  invariably  aroused 
Ei  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  sewage  establishment, 
bo  to  be  taken  into  very  serious  account, 
ijace  the  constitution  of  the  West  Kent  Sanitary  district, 
73,  some  dozen  places  have  been  specially  reported  on  by 
>  their  sanitary  authorities  as  requiring  an  elhcient  drain- 

These  reports,  notwithstauding  the  inevitable  dislike  to 
^gd  rates,  have  in  general  been  discussed  fairly  and  with 
■to  carry  out  their  suggestions.  So  far  as  the  primary 
1^  was  concemedj^  neither   the  cost  nor  practicability 

felt  to  go  beyond  their  reasonable  resources.  The 
.ementary  works   alone  furnished   the   stumbling   block, 

EI   have  said  of  the  difiiculties  raised  bv 
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Such  estimates  of  drainage  as  have  been  procnred^ti^etfaer 
with  the  population  directly  benefited^  are  given  as  follows:— 


Name  of  Plaoo 


Fopiilatkm 
(in  1871) 


O08tO< 

Piimaty 
Works 


SMimatodeoitQC 
nmf 
ocki 


Bromley 

Westerham  .... 
Tunbridge  .... 
Cranbrook  .... 
Eolyenden  .... 
Town  Mailing .... 
West  Kent  ]^in  Sewerage  District 


10,674 
1,800 
8,209 
2,000 
454 
1,850 

70,000 


£ 
9,404 
2,700 
9,500 
2,290 
465 
1,000 
80,000 


16,740,  fte. 

700,  fre. 

5,500 

SOO&SOpj, 

185&60nj. 

Uaoertiin 

26,000 


The  above  instances^  taken  from  my  own  district,  are  too 
few  for  much  inference,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  Ae  argu- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  should  not  the  county, 
which  is  only  the  aggregate  of  villages,  towns,  and  of  land, 
itself  undertake  the  construction  of  main  sewers,  which  wonld 
render  unnecessary  these  costly  and  multiplied  supplementary 
works  ?  Such  a  mode  of  overcoming  existing  difficulties  would 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  our  notions  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  would  also — like  the  metropolitan  system — at  once 
secure  the  full  benefits  of  drainage  without  prejudging  any  of 
the  still  vexed  questions  of  irrigation,  filtration,  &c.,  or  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  any  future  preference  or  adoption* 

While  these  isolated  struggles  for  a  practicable  and  satis- 
factory drainage  have  been  rather  fruitlessly  going  on  in  Ac 
greater  part  of  the  West  Kent  district,  another  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  suggested,  was 
formulated  by  the  Bromley  Union  in  a  bill  which  has  since 
obtained  parliamentary  sanction  as  the  West  Kent  Main 
Sewerage  Act,  1875. 

This  important  Act — the  second  only  I  believe  of  its  kind 
— assumed  its  present  shape  after  some  reports  on  the  drainage 
requirements  of  Beckenham,  the  Cray  Valley,  and  Hayes,  to 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  which,  wisely  looking  to  these  and 
fiirther  requirements  of  their  district,  incurred  the  responri- 
bility  of  a  Bill,  the  success  of  which  has  removed  the  supple- 
mentary works  difficulty,  and  placed  their  district — if  the  Act 
be  properly  carried  out — ^in  the  very  first  position  for  the 
speedy  solution  of  its  sanitary  difficulties. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  main  sewer 
from  the  village  of  Beckenham  to  land  in  the  parish  of  Dart- 


ford  adjoining  the  Thames,  aiitl  a  second  main  sewer  from  the 
iiJlage  of  Orpington,  joining  the  first-named  sewer  near  the 
bridge  carrying  Bourne  Street  over  the  river  Bourne.  A 
filtering  bed  is  also  to  be  provided  at  the  terminus  or  outfall* 

These  main  sewers  will  be  construeted  to  receive  not  only 
the  sewage  of  the  Bromley  rural  district,  but  will  be  available, 
upon  equitable  terms,  for  the  use  of  all  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, and  parishes- 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  district  formed  sufficiently  large  to 
include  the  whole  of  one  watershed  and  part  of  another,  solv- 
ing by  main  sew e is  and  one  aet  of  filtering  beds  all  the  real 
dirticulties  of  town  and  village  drainage,  doing  away  with  the 
expense  and  multiplicity  of  supplementary  works,  and  reduc- 
ing their  difficulties  to  that  of  simple  drainage  and  sewer  con- 
iiection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  these  difficulties  were  re- 
moved from  town  and  village  drainage,  and  the  duty  of  providing 
main  sewers  were  laid  ujjon  the  county,  real  sanitary  progress 
would  be  immensely  aided  and  quickened.  The  vast  amount  of 
sanitary  work  to  be  done  includes  what  has  been  left  undone  by 
whole  generations  of  ignorant  builders  nnd  inexperienced  en- 
glneera.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  been  saddled  by  them 
with  a  legacy,  in  frightful  numbers  of  insanitary  works,  in  the 
shape  of  pestiferous  privies,  &e.,  which  require  either  sanitary 
reconstruction,  or  the  aid  of  drainage  to  convert  them  into  water- 
closets.  Every  sanitarian  who  adequately  grasps  the  tnagni- 
tude  of  the  n^ork  thus  entailed,  muBt  see  that  it  will  need  all 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  Government  to  grapple  with  itt 
that  the  new  doctrine  of  imperial  help  in  aid  of  local  taxation 
m  here  especially  applicable ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  better 
put  into  practice  than  in  constructing  main  sewers  in  the  aid 
imd  promotion  of  the  necessary  drainage  of  the  country. 

Having  now  brought  before  this  meeting  the  difficulties^  in 
the  way  of  draining  small  places^  and  pointed  out  the  West 
Kent  Main  Sewerage  Act  as  indicating  the  right  mode  of 
solving  them,  I  venture  to  think  they  show  ample  grounds  for 
asserting  that  the  present  r^ffime  is  too  slow,  unsystematic, 
and  costly  fot  practical  sanitary  progress. 

If  main  sewered  are  to  be  the  remedy,  their  adoption  must 
not  depend,  as  now,  on  voluntary  combination,  nor  mii.st  their 
construction  be  deferred  untal  many  places  shall  have  incurred 
tlie  deprecated  outlay,  and  assert  in  consequence  a  claim  to 
rateable  e}cemption.  Nor  do  there  appear  reasouB^  other  than 
those  of  convenience,  why  the  larger  towns  should  be  left  out 
of  the  combination,  for  extensive  and  comprehensive  works  can 
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be  planned,  executed,  and  carried  out  much  more  efficientlj 
and  economically  than  a  nundber  of  small  ones. 

The  combining  and  directing  power  must,  therefore,  come 
from  above,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  maia 
sewerage  of  districts  I  would  suggest  that  each  county  be 
made  the  executive  sanitary  authority  for  its  own  area,  with 
power  to  unite  -vvith  others  where  common  watersheds  or  other 
special  circumstances  require  it. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  initiating  and  carrying  out  these 
works  might  follow  that  which  already  exists  in  respect  of  the 
drainage  of  local  board  districts,  or  as  follows : — 

Firstly.  That  each  county  authority  should  be  required, 
by  law,  to  furnish  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  report, 
by  their  own  or  other  competent  engineer,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  a  main  sewerage,  having  reference  to  the  present,  or,  if 
pressing,  to  the  immediate  future  wants  of  their  various  com- 
munities, and  that  plans  be  attached  to  such  reports  showing 
the  smallest  independent  workable  sections  for  separate  con- 
struction, to  be  thereafter  made  and  used  as  required. 

Secondly.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  em- 
powered, upon  reasonable  complaint  made,  or  as  they  may  see 
fit,  to  hold  local  inquiries  into  main  sewerage  requirements,  by 
their  inspectors  within  the  county,  who  shall  rei)ort  to  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Thirdly.  That  thereupon,  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
see  fit,  a  provisional  order  and  a  precept  shall  be  issued,  direct- 
ing such  sections  of  the  main  sewers,  &c.,  as  may  be  found  re- 
quisite to  be  made,  which  precept  shall  become  of  full  effect  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  said  provisional  order  of  Parliament. 

Fourthly.  That  the  cost  of  such  works  be  borne  by  a  loan 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  repayable  by  equal  instalments 
within  fifty  years,  -without  interest,  but  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  county  rates. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  ail  expe- 
rience goes  to  prove  the  urgency  and  primary  value  of  proper 
drainage  in  sanitary  progress.  Its  prompt  adoption  by  com- 
munities at  once  saves  expensive  privy  and  other  sanitary  re- 
construction, so  that  every  difficulty  removed  and  facility  given 
to  it  is  all  important.  If  going  beyond  this  I  have  somewhat  tres- 
passed on  the  domain  of  the  engineer  or  the  statesman,  I  shall 
all  the  more  readily  accept  the  inevitable  criticism,  for  the  sake 
of  any  increased  attention  the  introduction  or  discussion  of 
this  subject  may  provoke  or  give  rise  to. 

P.S. — The  above  question  of  county  or  main  drainage  is 
intimately  connected  with  any  successful  settlement  of  the 


rfverfe  pollntion  difficulty.  At  present  that  grosf^er  kind  of 
pollution  from  industrial  refuse  allied  with  pciwerful  manufac- 
turing interests,  abisorbs  the  greater  attention*  The  latter 
kiucl,  however,  only  prevails  in  particular  distrirts,  while 
organic  pollution  is  univeraaL  Every  river  with  ita  feeder  of 
brook  and  ditch  receives  the  organic  refuse  or  its  overflow  of 
the  bordering  population*  Thi8  improper  use  of  river,  brook, 
and  ditch^  is  so  great  and  universal  that  itB  suppression  would 
entail,  without  some  such  provision  of  county  or  main  sewerage, 
an  enormous  cost  in  reconstruction,  as  well  as  a  reproduction  of 
old  cesspool  nui^sances,  now  partially  removed  by  the  present 
general,  though  improper  system. 


Roof  Pipes  for  veniiiatin^  Sewers.     By  PlIILlF  H,  Holland. 

IN  one  of  the  first  Sanitary  Reports  I  ever  wrote  (above 
thirty  years  ago)  I  suggested  the  expediency  of  connecting 
Buch  pipes  conveying  water  from  roofs ^  as  are  not  too  near  to 
windowsj  direct  ivith  the  scwcrsj  in  order  to  allow  foul  air  to 
escape  from  them,  where  it  would  be  far  less  annoying  and 
dangerous  than  if  it  forced  its  way  into  houses  or  escaped  into 
ibe  streets  near  their  smface ;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  *^ince 
for  regretting  having  made  that  s^uggestion,  which  has  been 
frequently  adopted  witli  great  advantage.  It  is  true  that  m 
eome  Ibw  cases  harm  lias  been  done  by  those  who  neglected 
the  advice  to  use  for  this  purpose  such  roof  pipes  only  as  are 
not  near  to  windows,  but  that  is  no  objection  to  nsing  those 
that  are  not  too  close  to  thenu  or,  if  they  be,  of  using  them  w^ith 
the  addition  of  Dr.  Stenhouses  air  filter,  which  was  invented 
muce  this  use  of  roof  pipes  was  first  recommended,  and  has 
come  into  rather  frequent  use.  Another  objection  to  their  use 
has  indeed  been  urged  and  often  repeated  by  those  who  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  of  inquiring  whether  it  had  any  real 
existence,  namely,  that  such  means  of  ventilation  of  sewers 
would  be  of  no  use  at  the  very  time  Tvhen  they  most  need 
irentilation — ie.  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  when,  getting  filled 
with  water,  the  air  in  them  is  displaced  which,  it  is  imagined 
And  positively  asserted^  cannot  escape  by  the  roof  pipes  because 
they  too  are  filled  with  water,  I  wonder  if  any  of  those  who 
make  this  strange  assertion  ever  considered  what  sort  of  rainfuU 
it  must  be  to  fiH  the  ordinary  vortical  pipes  that  convey  water 
from  the  roof  gutters  to  the  ground?  It  is  very  heavy  rain 
that  falls  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  an  honrj  or  a  hundred  tons  on 
an  acre — i.e.  22^400  gallons^  or  rather  more  than  six  gallons  a 
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second.  But  the  portion  of  a  roof  drained  by  each  pipe  being 
a  very  small  fraction  of  an  acre,  the  quantity  of  water  flowiog 
through  a  roof  pipe  per  second  seldom  exceeds  a  fraction  of  a 
gallon,  while  roof  pipes  are  rarely  less  and  often  more  than 
three  inches  diameter ;  and  if  flowing  full  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
feet  a  second  (which  is  very  moderate  for  a  vertical  pipe  from 
a  roof)  would  discharge  at  the  rate  of  nine  gallons  per  second. 
How  then  is  it  possible  that,  if  unobstructed  by  leaves  or  other 
solid  matter,  they  can  ever  be  so  filled  as  to  prevent  air  escaping 
up  them  ?  K  these  objectors  had  even  made  the  moat  cursory 
observation  of  what  really  occurs  during  rain,  they  never  would 
have  imagined  such  an  absurdity ;  but  it  is  easier  to  trust  to 
the  imagination  than  to  observation  for  facts;  but  no  one  ever 
saw  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  a  roof  gutter  fast  enough 
to  flU  a  roof  pipe  a  quarter  its  size.  That  streams  of  greats 
volume  do  not  run  into  them  is  proved  by  the  very  common 
practice  of  conveying  the  water  from  the  gutter  into  the  roof 
pipe  through  a  short  length  of  pipe  of  about  half  its  diameter, 
or  one  quarter  its  area,  which  smaller  pipe  if  unobstructed 
never  runs  full,  though  the  rate  of  flow  is  much  slower  than  it 
would  be  in  a  much  longer  vertical  pipe  if  that  were  running 
full.  Those  therefore  who  have  urged  and  repeated  the  objec- 
tion that  roof  pipes  get  filled  with  water  by  heavy  rain,  prove 
not  only  their  own  want  of  observation  but  also  their  ignorance 
of  or  inattention  to  the  most  elementary  facts  of  hydraulics  and 
rainfall.  If  nearly  all  the  roof  pipes  in  a  town  were  used  to 
provide  for  the  escape  of  air  from  the  sewers  (which,  as  it  is 
generally  warmer  than  external  air,  would  generally  rise  in 
them)  so  little  impurity  would  escape  by  any  that  it  would 
rarely  be  annoying  or  dangerous,  and,  when  it  was  so,  annoy- 
ance could  easily  be  guarded  against  by  using  Dr.  Stenhouse's 
air-filters.  Such  filters,  however,  to  be  trusted,  must  be  con- 
structed as  their  inventor  proposed,  not  in  bad  imitation  of 
them — that  is,  the  air  to  be  purified  must  go  through,  not  merely 
pass  over,  the  purifying  charcoal,  to  secure  the  necessary 
absorption  and  decomposition  of  any  offensive  gas,  and,  what 
many  consider  more  vitally  important,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  zymotic  germs  the  sewer  air  may  contain  which  may  not 
be  detained  by  merely  passing  the  air  over  and  not  through  a 
layer  of  charcoal;  the  mere  fact  of  the  air  being  rendered 
inoffensive  being  no  proof  that  it  is  made  safe.  It  has  been 
objected  that  a  layer  of  charcoal  through  which  the  air  must 
pass  will  act  as  a  plug  and  check  the  current ;  but  if  the  air 
filter  be  large  enough  it  will  check  the  current  very  slightly; 
it  will  not  act  like  a  cork,  and  will  not  confine  the  air  in  the 
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sewer  and  coimpel  it  to  force  its  way  into  the  houses  through 
llie  traps,  nor  will  it  ever  prevent  a  conalderable  quantity  of  air 
passing  quite  a&  fast  as  it  shonld  pa^,  if  ita  complete  puritication 
IB  tcj  be  tiepeoded  on  j  faster  than  that  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a  considerable  qnantity  of 
charcoal  should  be  used  so  that  it  will  not  need  to  be  renewed 
for  a  long  time.  If  many  of  the  roof  pipes  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  nearly  all  niay  he,  the  quantity  of  air  passing  by 
each  will  be  very  small,  and  as  that  small  quantity  can  easily 
pass  through  a  real  air-filter  there  is  no  excuse  for  resorting  to 
a  sbaia  one. 


The  Vital  Statisftci  of  the  Cmstal  Districts  of  Euf^Iand  and 
fValesJ  By  ALFRED  Haviland,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  Combined  Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton^  Leicester,  Kntlaudj  and  Bucks, 

ENGLAND  being  a  triangular  peninsula,  may  be  divided  as 
regai'ds  its  coastal  districts  into  three  lines, — the  eastern 
from  Berwick  to  Roiuney  Marshy  the  southern  from  Ryo  to  Pen- 
zance, and  the  western  from  Redruth  to  Carlisle.  The  eastern 
line  from  Berwick  to  Flamborongh  Head,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  Valley,  presents  a  somewhat  bold 
coasts  which  has  a  protective  influence  on  the  sub-coastal  and 
inknd  districts,  From  this  point  to  Romney  Marsh  the 
average  height  of  the  cliff  is  lowland  admits  freely  tlie  prevail- 
ing winds  over  a  large  extent  of  conntiy-  The  average  annual 
death-rutc  of  this  liuCj  consisting  of  fifty-four  coastal  districts, 
is  20*25,  or  2*17  per  1 ,000  less  than  the  average  for  England* 
It  shows,  however,  when  compared  with  the  standard  rural 
group,  a  death-rate  nearly  four  per  1,000  higher  (3'85),  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  high  mortality  districts  on  the 
Tyne  and  Huniber  influence  to  a  certain  extent  not  only 
the  general  death-rate,  but  the  causes  which  conduce  to  their 
high  mortality  seem  to  extend  on  each  side  of  them.  The 
normal  death-rate  of  tliis  coast  under  present  conditions  would 
belong  to  the  fifth  degree,  or  equal  to  a  mortality  per  annum 
of  from  17  to  19  per  1,000. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  map  of  mortality  from  all  causea  at 
ages  under  five  years,  we  find,  perhaps,  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  at  all  ages^  although  it  is  evident  from  the  greater 
extent  of  blue  districts  along  the  Northumberland,  Durham, 
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and  Yorkshire  coasts,  and  the  greater  number  of  durtrictB 
covered  pale  pink,  indicating  the  fourth  degree^  that  the 
mortality  is  proportionablj  greater  at  this  tender  age  bj  the 
seacoast  than  during  riper  years.  Among  children  under  fi?e 
years  the  death-rate  along  this  coast  is  56*06  per  1,000,  or 
15*90  per  1,000  more  than  in  the  standard  group  of  ronJ 
districts,  wherein  it  equals  40*16  per  1,000;  and  compared 
with  the  mean  of  the  whole  coast-line  of  England  it  ahowa 
a  death-rate  above  the  mean  equal  to  2*12  per  1,000.  The 
normal  mortality  would  under  present  circumstances  be  that 
of  the  fourth  degree,  or  only  one  degree  below  the  average. 
This  is  a  high  and  significant  death-rate,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  areal  extent  of  the  coast  group. 

On  carefully  viewing  the  coastal  districts  on  the  mip^ 
showing  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  at  all  ages,  from  Ber- 
wick to  Carlisle,  it  will  be  found  that  one  alone  is  characterised 
by  the  much  to  be  desired  sixth  degree ;  this  is  Steyning,  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  which  lies  the  old  town  of  St.  Brighthelm- 
stone,  enjoying  a  death-rate  of  22*02  per  1,000,  or  0^0  below 
that  of  England  and  Wales.  Steyning  belongs  to  a  groap 
of  low  mortality  districts,  and  is  its  coastal  representative ;  the 
others.  East  Grinstead,  Cuckfield,  and  Thakeham,  lie  inland. 
This  group  has  a  mean  death-rate  16*16,  or  6*26  per  1,000  leas 
than  that  of  the  country  in  general,  and  0*34  less  than  the 
standard  group  of  rural  districts,  the  death-rate  of  which 
amounted  to  16*50.  This  is  one  out  of  the  many  facts  that 
these  maps  show,  and  prove  that  the  coastal  districts  cannot 
boast  of  superior  healthiness  to  those  lying  inland. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  another  group  inland — the  group, 
in  fact,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  inland  rural 
districts. 

Herein  we  find  the  annual  death-rate  to  equal  16*50  only. 
The  constituent  districts  are  Epsom,  Hambledon,   Dorking, 
Reigate,  Godstone,  and  Bromley.     The  lowest  in  this  group  is 
Godstone,  15*56.    In  the  Sussex  group  it  was  Cuckfield,  15*71, 
so  that  even  here  the  more  inland  district  shows  the  lower 
death-rate.     If  we  now  examine  this  coast  on  the  diarrhoct 
map  we  shall  see  the  sixth  or  lowest  degree  of  mortality  appears 
for  the  first  time.     This  degree  indicates  a  death-rate  of  from 
one  to  two  in  every  1,000  children    living  under  five  years 
of  age.     We  find  these  districts  arranged  into  four  groups  — 
1.  Tne    Northumberland;    2.  Lincoln;    3.  Norfolk;   and  4. 
SuflTolk.      These   groups   have  certain  features   in  common. 
None  of  them  are  near  the  great  high  mortality  centres,  and 
they  all  occupy  prominent  coastal  positions ;  three  out  of  the 
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four  groups  being  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  lull  inSuenoe 
Df  the  Bea  winds* 

If  we  prciceecl  along  the  south  coast  we  find  again  these 
low  mortality  diarrhcea  districts^ grouping  themselves: — L  The 
'^^leut  gi^oup>  including  Romney  Marsh,  Rye,  and  Battle^  the 
^two  former  well  exptjsed  to  the  soDth-easterly  winds ;  2.  The 

» Dorset  and  Hampshire  group,  which  is  intei"sected  by  the 
Southampton  Water  and  natural  harbour  of  Poole;  3*  Th© 
-Devonian  group  ;  and,,  lastly,  that  of  Cornwall, 
The  average  death-rate  from  this  rause  is  3*66,  or  nearly 
€ne  per  1,000  less  (viz.,  1-71).  The  normal  death-rate  from 
dtai*rh{£a  under  five  years  along  the  coast  belongs  to  the  fifth 
degree,  or  the  last  but  onej  com  prising  from  3  to  4  deaths 
annually  per  1*000.  Along  this  coast  we  have  no  death- 
rate  of  the  first  degree.  Brighton  and  Pljnif»uth  may  he 
I  bracketed  together  as  belonging  to  the  second  degree,  9  to  10 
■per  1,000. 

I  The  low  mortality  groups  of  the  sixth  degree  have  alt,  with 
■one  exception,  prominent  headlands,  viz,,  Dungencss,  Helsey 
"BUIj  St  Albania  Head,  Start  Point,  and  Lizard  Head,  Let  us 
1  now  round  the  Land's  End,  and  procGed  along  the  coast 
■of  Cornwall,  Wales  J  Lancashire  j  and  Cumberland.  In  the 
rump  of  Deaths  at  All  Ages,  and  in  that  of  Deaths  from  Al] 
Causes  under  five,  we  find  no  degree  of  the  sixth  power,  but 
we  discover  the  dreaded  blue  mark  of  the  firsts  limited,  howevei% 
^iu  both  instances  to  Liverpool, 

On  this  coast  we  all  know  that  the  south-westerly,  the 
sterly,  and  the  north-westerly  winds,  all  of  which  are  sea 
rinds,  blow  with  full  power*      These  winds  are  our  prevail- 
flg  winds,  and  bring  with  them  from  the  equator  plenty  of 
Oxidising  ozone — too  much  for  delicate  lungs;  they  still  bring 
health  to  others  who  suffer  from  the  many  causes  producing 
diarrhoea,  amongst  the  mo^t  prominent  of  which  arc  sewage 
gases. 
m       On  this  coast  we  find  the  sixth  degree  prevailii^,  giving  a 
kiarked  feature  to  the  coast,  especially  along  that  of  Wales,  every 
"dbtrict  of  which,  except  Cardiff,  is  coloured  deep  red*      This 
is  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  seen  on  the  heart  disease 
map.     Here  all  the  valleys  are  in  the  direct  axis  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds.    They  get  well  air-flushed  by  the  most  powerful 
of  our  sea  winds,  and  coincident  with  this  we  find  the  least 
aoimt  of  mortality  among  children  from  diarrha:?a. 
This  coast  has  a  death-rate  identical  with  that  of  the  stan- 
lard  group  of  rural  districts,  viz,,  2 "85.     The  group  of  high 
ttortslity  includes  Liverpool  and  Preston,  which  have  death- 
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rates  from  this  cause  equally,  respectively  10*00  and  IS-OO 
per  1,000,  or  7*15  and  12*15  in  excess  of  that  which  obtains  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Before  proceeding  to  another  map  I  will  just  sumiuuifle 
what  I  have  already  stated. 

1.  The  eastern  coast  has  a  higher  general  mortality  from 
all  causes  at  all  ages  than  the  standard  rural  districts  groups 
as  20-25  is  to  16-50. 

2.  That  under  five  years  of  age  the  mortality  is  also  greater, 
as  56-06  is  to  40-16. 

3.  When  compared  with  the  death-rate  of  England  and 
Wales  it  is  as  20-25  to  22*42  at  all  ages,  and  56*06  to  68-30. 

4.  From  diarrhoea,  under  five  years,  the  death-rate  was  at 
4-68  on  the  east  coast  to  2-85  in  the  rural  group,  and  5-98  in 
all  England  and  Wales. 

5.  The  south  coast  had  a  mean  mortality  at  all  ages  of 
19-78,  that  of  the  rural  group  being  16-50.  Under  five  years 
the  death-rate  was  52-14  along  the  south  coast,  and  40*16  in 
the  rural  group.  From  diarrhoea  the  death-rate  is  3*66  on 
the  south  coast,  2-85  in  the  rural  group,  and  5*98  in  all 
England  and  Wales. 

6.  The  western  coast  had  a  general  death-rate  at  all  ages 
of  20*72,  under  five  years  53*62,  and  from  diarrhoea  2*85,  m 
compared  with  22*42,  68-30,  and  5-98.  AU  these  figures  un- 
doubtedly prove  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  leas 
amount  of  mortality,  and  therefore  a  greater  amount  of  health, 
to  be  found  along  the  coast  than  there  is  generally  throughout 
the  country ;  but  when  we  compare  the  coastal  death-rate  with 
inland^  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  former  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  latter.  Only  one  district  of  the 
sixth  degree  is  to  be  found  in  the  maps  of  general  mortality 
among  all  the  147  coastal  districts. 

This  teaches  us  a  lesson  which  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  death-rate  throughout  our  country  is  under  our 
own  control  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  it  matters  not  how 
favourably  we  may  be  situated  as  regards  our  insular  position, 
receiWng  as  we  do  the  full  eflFects  of  our  prevailing  sea  winds, 
if  we  neglect  the  principles  of  hygiene.  This  high  coastal 
death-rate  need  not  exist,  and  I  have  selected  deaths  &om 
diarrhoea  under  five  years  of  age,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  exponents  of  insanitary  conditions  that  we  can  find.  Show 
me  a  high  death-rate  from  this  cause,  and  a  tale  is  instantly  told 
of  overcrowding,  sewer  gases,  bad  drainage,  bad  water,  bad 
food,  and  unhealthy  mothers.  If  we  would  earnestly  wish  to 
make  our  watering-places  what  really  they  ought  to  be — health 
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sort^ — w©  shoulrl  build  them  as  much  after  the  model  as 
pchssible  which  our  Presideut  so  eloquently  and  graphically 
lescribed  in  his  a^hlresa  yesterday^ 

When  we  consider  that  out  of  the  147  coastal  districts  we 
ind  upwards  of  40  coh>iired  blue  in  the  typlioid  mapSj  we  uiay 
D0  fiure  that  there  is  a  widespread  indifference  to  the  proper  dis- 
il  of  eewagCj  and  a  consequent  befouling  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  a  serious  question^  and  although  people  may  be 
inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  HygienopoHs,  all  I  can  say 
pi,  w^e  shall  still  suffer  from  the  many  conditions  which  swell 
mv  bills  of  mortality,  injure  our  healthy  reduce  the  number  of 
imf  useful  daysj  and  destroy  two  of  God's  greatest  blessings — ^ 
liCaltU  and  happiness — unless  we  select  appropriate  sites  for  our 
hlwellingi^,  and  then  construct  them  so  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
kibitity  of  either  their  internal  or  external  arrangements  lending 
their  assistance  in  poisoning  our  air  and  water. 


[On    Sam' tar ff   Improvemtnti    in    Indian   JaihJ      By  W*   R, 
Cornish,  F,Ii.C,S.,  Sanitary  Comniissioner  for  Madras. 

trilHE  high  mortality  in  the  Madras  jails  (to  which  the  re- 
X     marks  in  this  Paper  especially  apply)  more  than  tiventj 
Years  ago,  became  a  subject  of  official  notoriety ;  and  much 
consideration  was  given  by  the  authorities  to  ameliorate  the 
risks  of  residence  within  them.     In  the  year  1855,  an  official 
of    experience   in    judicial   administration   was   appointed   as 
*  Inspector-General  of  Prisons/  and  to  hun  was  entrusted  the 
intrcdnction  of  regulations,  for  the  better  management  and 
,      discipline  of  all  the  jails  in  the  province,  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison  department.     Prior  to  this  time,  the 
,      district  jails  were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  judges 
k  of  the  district  courts  ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  a  judge 
V  had  not  only  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  fellow-creature,  but 
to  see  the  sentence  executed j  cither  personally   or  by  deputy. 
1^  The  executive  charge  of  jails,  as  might  be  expected^  was  not 
■  felt  to  he  an  agreeable  duty  bj  the  district  judges. 
1^         Some  of  tnem  took  an  interest  in  the  work ;  but,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  duties  were  butperfnnctorily  fulfilled^  and 
the  real  administration  was  left  to  native  jailors — a  class  of 
men  w^holly  unfitted  by  training  and  education  to  have  such 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  them.     In  the  period  to  which  I 
refer,  the  discipline  of  the  jails  was  of  the  laxest  order.     The 
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*  hard '  labour  was  in  almost  all  instances  performed  upon  tlie 
public  roads,  where  the  prisoners  could  see  and  converBe  with 
their  friends,  and  receive  prohibited  luxuries^  such  as  tobacco, 
opium,  or  betel  nut.  The  common  rooms  at  night  were  mostly 
close,  ill-ventilated,  and  in  almost  every  jail  dangerously  oveN 
crowded.  The  food  supplies,  although  to  some  extent  nxedij 
regulation,  were,  in  many  essential  particulars,  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  native  jailor,  who  generally  had  an  interest  in 
conniving  at  the  issue  of  short  rations,  or  articles  of  inferior 
quality.  It  will  be  no  cause  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  I  add 
that  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  our  odministratioii 
in  Madras,  down  to  the  year  1866,  the  annual  jail  mortality 
was  rarely  under  ten  per  cent,  of  the  average  strength  of  tlie 
prisoners ;  while,  in  many  years,  the  loss  of  life  indicated  in 
this  proportion  was  much  exceeded. 

The  difficulties  of  our  jail  administration  were  probably  at 
their  highest  during  the  years  1860  to  1864-5.      In  these 
years,  there  was  an  increasing  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
prisoners,    without   any    corresponding    provision    for    thdr 
accommodation.     The  overcrowding  of  the  jails  was  occasioned 
in  this  way.     The   new  Indian  penal  code  was  brought  into 
force  in  1860,  and  the  meshes  of  that  comprehensive  code  were 
so  woven  as  to  grasp  cnminals  both  great  and  small ;  and  ts 
regards  the  latter,  it  omitted  to  provide  any  other  mode  rf 
punishment  than  imprisonment,  so  that  every  poor  star\'iiig 
wretch  who  snatched  a  handful  of  rice  from  the  tempting  stores 
of  tlie  bazaar  dealer,  had  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  his  offence, 
whereas,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  penal  code,  a  few 
stripes  with  a  rattan  would  have  settled  his  account  with  the 
law.     And  again,  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Penal  Code,  the  police  administration  in  India  was,  for  the  first 
time,  organised  on  an  efficient  system,  and  the  new  police  force 
in  Madras,  under  the  direction  of  its  energetic  and  zealous  head, 
Mr.  W.  Robinson,  C.S.I,  (now  the  present  acting  Governor  of 
Madras),  began  so  to  disturb  the  hitherto  peaceful  tenor  of  the 
ways  of  the  criminal  classes,  that,  had  the  jails  been  twice  as 
large,  they  could  not  have  accommodated  the  sudden  influx. 
It  became  evident  that  the  existing  accommodation  for  prisoners 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  law,  and  the  operation  of 
the  new  police.     In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Government  of 
India,  after  a  very  short  trial  of  the  clauses  of  the  Penal  Code 
relating  to  punishment,  was  compelled  to   amend   them,  by 
passing  a  short  Act,  permitting  magistrates,  at  their  discretion, 
to  substitute  flogging  for  petty  offences,  in  lieu  of  imprison- 
ment.    It  was  felt  that,  owing  to  tlie  inelastic  character  of  the 
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jail  accommodation  throughout  the  country,  rigorous  imprison- 
ment  could  not  be  enforced,  T?ithout  entailins^  on  the  offenders 
riiJcs  to  life  which  the  law  never  contemplated.  The  passing 
of  thk  Act  tended  J  in  some  degi'ee,  to  diminish  the  pressure  on 
the  jails  ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  evident  that  very  con- 
sidei'able  additions  were  necessary  to  the  e:sisti ng  jail  accom- 
modation. Up  to  the  year  1865  there  were  no  convict  estab- 
lishments or  *  central  jails '  in  ^ladras  for  the  reception  of 
long- sentenced  prisoners  ;  and  as  prisoners  of  this  description 
coukl  no  longer  be  transported  to  Singapfire  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  owing  to  their  being  constituted  a  Crown  Colony^ 
it  was  determined  to  i^roceed  with  the  erection  of  four  new 
central  jails,  one  at  Vellore  for  the  eastern  coast  districts,  one 
at  Trichinopoly  for  the  southern  districts,  one  in  linjahmundry 
for  the  northern  districts,  and  one  at  Cannanore  for  tlie  ivesteni 
coa^t  districts.  These  four  new  jails  were  designed  to  give 
accommodation  to  about  4,000  prisoners,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
ejcifitiiig  district  jails,  which  afforded  accommodation  to  6,000 
prisoners,  it  was  arranged  that  some  should  be  improved,  and 
that  others,  regarding  which  any  scheme  of  improvement  waa 
impracticable^  should  be  rebuilt  on  better  principles  and  more 
healthy  sites,  as  means  became  available. 

In  connection  with  jail  reformation  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, it  is  only  just  that  I  should  allude  to  the  valuable  aid 
and  encouragement  afforded  by  a  former  president  of  this 
ABsoeiation.  Lord  Kapier  and  Ettrick  during  the  period  of 
Ills  government  of  Madras,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
subject.  To  his  personal  influence  and  representations  it  was 
laigely  due  that  grants  of  imperial  funds  were  made  for  build- 
ing new,  and  re-modelling  the  older  jails.  In  the  discipline  and 
sanitary  administration  of  these  establishments,  he  did  every* 
thing  that  the  head  of  a  government  could  do,  to  strengthen 
th©  hands  of  the  executive  officers ;  and  to  his  lordship  is 
B  entirely  due  the  credit  of  re-organising  throughout  the  Presi- 
^cleacy  the  subsidiary  jails  reserved  for  petty  offenders  who 
are  con6ned  for  periods  of  less  than  one  monthp  Lord  Xapier 
and  Ettrick  remained  long  enough  in  Madras  to  witness  the 
first  fruits  of  his  efforts  for  the  sanitary  and  material  impmve- 
ment  of  jails ;  aJi  that  he  desired  to  see  accomplished  in  regard 
to  the  older  jails  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.,  but  improvements 
are  going  on,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  rapidly  as  could  be 
desired* 

The  table  before  you  will  show  the  general  results  as  re- 
gards sickness  and  mortality  in  the  Madras  jails,  from  the  year 
1861  down  to  the  end  of  1873,     I  mii^ht  l^ave  ijone  back  for 
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many  years  prior  to  186 1,  and  the  result  \roald  have  shoim 
the  same  lamentable  waste  of  life  year  after  year ;  bat  the 
figures,  although  published,  are  not  at  hand.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  however,  the  annual  mortality  was  seldom  less,  aiid 
generally  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  average  strength.  The 
reports  for  the  year  1874,  were  not  printed  when  I  left  India, 
but  I  know  that  the  mortality  was  below  that  of  the  preoedii^ 
year. 

Table  I. ' 

Sickness  and  Mortality  in  Madras  Jails  from  1861  to  1873. 


BatioB  per  thousand  of  Prisoners. 

Ratios  per  tboaflaad of  FrlMMn.{ 

Yean. 

Years. 

1 

Hospital  Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Hospital  AdmiffioiM. 

Death.' 

1861 

1,502 

93 

1868 

869 

~l 

33   ; 

1862 

1.319 

89 

1869 

804 

41 

1863 

1,373 

107 

1870 

735 

26     ■ 

1864 

1,491 

101 

1871 

779 

17 

1865 

1,290 

126 

1872 

681 

22 

1866 

1,249 

124 

1873 

590 

28     1 

1867 

1,012 

53 

1 

(Decimals  omitted). 

From  these  figures  then  it  is  evident  that  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1866  there  had  been  much  sickness,  and  in 
unduly  high  mortality,  while  in  1867  there  commenced  a  dimi- 
nishing sick  and  death-rate,  which,  mtli  some  minor  fiuctiui> 
tions,  has  gone  on  down  to  the  present  time. 

From  a  mean  annual  mortality  (taking  the  years  1861  to 
1866)  of  107  per  1000,  the  death  rate,  in  the  seven  yeare 
ending  1873,  had  fallen  to  28  per  1000,  or,  if  the  last  fonr 
years  including  the  results  of  1874,  were  given,  we  should  find 
the  ratio  reduced  to  about  22  per  1000,  nearly  one  fifth  of 
that  which  obtained  in  the  decade  ending  1866.  The  Hospital 
admissions  also  have  diminished  by  more  than  one  half. 

Now  from  the  experience  of  the  past  eight  years,  it  is  abon- 
dantly  evident  that  ^q  waste  of  life  in  former  years  was  whollj 
unnecessary,  and  due  either  to  errors  in  the  enforcement  of 
penal  discipline,  or  to  the  non-observance  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  health.  It  remains  for  me  briefly 
to  lay  before  you  the  various  causes  which  in  my  view  have 


^  This  table  merely  shows  the  proportion  of  sickness  iind  mortality  in  e*wy 
1,000  prisoners  during  a  series  of  years,  and  is  compiled  from  the  registers  of 
sickness  and  mortality  of  each  jail.  In  1861,  for  instance,  the  figures  show  that 
for  every  100  prisoners  in  jail  for  a  year  there  were  150*2  admissions  into  Hospital, 
and  9'3  deaths. 
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ibiited   to  the  highly  important,  and  iti 
fkctory  results,  which  1  have  laid  before  you. 

The  high  death-rates  in  Madras  jails  were  I  think  mainly 
caused  in  two  ways. 

Isl,  By  the  use  of  tmButtahle  huildiugB  and  packing  too 

y  people  ^vithin  them. 

2iid,  By  defective  dietaries^  and  general  ignorance  of  those 
in  charge  of  jails ,  of  the  connection  between  foc^l  and  vital  force. 

It  so  happens  that  measures  were  almost  concurrently  in- 
stitutedj  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  jail  accommodation ,  and 
to  make  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  feeding  the  prisoners ; 
it  h  difficult,  therefore,  to  apportion  to  each  reform  the  exact 
benefit  flowing  therefrom,  but,  of  this  there  can  be  no  question^ 
viz. :  that  to  a  combination  of  sanitary  influences  is  attributable 
the  enormous  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality 
amont^  the  jail  pi:>puIation  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 

With  regard  to  the  jail  buildings  in  the  several  districts, 
twenty-four  regular,  and  some  temporary  jails  existed  in  the 
year  1S66,  Since  then  five  of  the  district  jails  have  been  en- 
tirely, and  four  partially  rebuilt,  and  a  new  one  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  jjrisoners  in  the  hilly  tracts.  A  few  yeai's 
previous  to  1866  two  district  jails  had  been  rebuilt  on  new  sites, 
hilst  in  the  remainder,  improvements  have  been  carried  out  to 

re  proper  accommodation,  ventilation,  and  drainage. 

The  construction  of  four  large  central  jails  on  carefidl^ 
selected  sites,  for  the  accommodation  of  long-sentenced  pri- 
soners, has  had  the  eflect,  moreover,  of  relieving  the  former 
over-crowding  of  the  district  jails ;  and  of  late  years  the  regula- 
tion dormitory  space  of  42  superficial,  and  648  cubical  feet  per 
man^  has  always  been  available,  and,  in  many  instances,  has 
been  exceeded, 

None  of  the  jails  alluded  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  solitary  cells,  A  limited  provision  exists  in  all  for  the 
infliction  of  solitary  confinement,  but  they  are  built  on  the 
new  radial  system,  each  block  being  subdivided  into  wai*ds 
holding  from  ten  to  twenty  prisoners.  In  the  central  jails, 
the  workshops  and  sheds  ai*e  placed  in  the  several  yards,  and 
in  most  cases  the  convicts  work  entirely  within  the  gaol  en- 
elosure,  or  attached  garden. 

Provision  for  the  ventilation  of  jail  buildings  is  thorough 
and  complete.  They  are  well  drained,  and  the  flooring  is 
mostly  of  impervious  asphalte.  Dry  earth  conservancy  is  scru* 
pulously  attended  to.  The  excreta  are  removed  U\Hce  or  more 
daily  and  stored  in  the  adjacent  gardens,  where  the  poudrette 
IB  advantageously  used  as  manuJre, 
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Some  old  district  jails  are  badly  constructed,  and  are 
gradually  re-built.     A  few  more  years,  I  trust,  will  see  all  those 
replaced  which  are  radically  defective  on  sanitary  groonds. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the  dietary  of 
])risoners,  it  is  essential  I  should  explain  that  we  inherited  from 
tlie  native  administrators  who  preceded  us,  a  vicious  system  of 
giving  to  each  prisoner  a  small  sum  of  money  diuly,  termed 
•  batta,'  to  provide  himself  with  food.  This  system,  as  re- 
gards civil  debtors,  is  still  in  force ;  but  the  criminals,  many 
years  ago,  were  granted  a  fixed  quantity  of  grain  in  lieu  of 
money,  while,  as  regards  their  other  articles  of  food  and  their 
firing,  the  old  plan  of  a  money  aUowance,  equivalent  to  a  little 
more  than  one-halfpenny  of  English  money,  was  maintained. 
The  practical  result  of  this  system  was,  that  so  long  as  the 
value  of  money  remained  what  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
the  prisoners'  ^  batta '  sufiiced  to  buy  them  meat,  salt,  condi^ 
ments,  fresh  vegetables,  and  firewooid  ;  but,  by-and-by,  as  the 
value  of  money  changed,  this  fixed  allowance  was  barely 
enough  to  purchase  salt,  condiments  and  firewood,  leaving  little 
or  nothing  for  vegetable  or  animal  food — most  important  in- 
gredients m  any  diet  scale. 

It  became  evident  to  those  who  gave  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Madras  jails  were  badly  fed, 
not  so  much  so  in  quantity  as  in  quality.  My  first  experience 
on  this  point  dates  back  to  the  year  1857,  when  I  held  medical 
charge  of  the  Coimbatore  district  jail.  This  jail  had  been 
long  notorious  for  extreme  unhealthiness.  The  prisoners  died, 
not  so  much  from  epidemic  diseases,  as  from  the  sequelae  of 
scurvy.  Obstinate  and  intractable  forms  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  dropsies  and  ana)mia,  carried  them  off  in  large  num- 
1  )ers.  No  medical  treatment  appeared  to  be  of  the  slightest  value 
in  arresting  the  downward  progress  of  these  cases.  I  found 
on  careful  examination  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pri- 
soners came  into  jail  in  an  emaciated  condition,  with  spongy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  other  symptoms  of  semi-starvation; 
and  the  explanation  probably  was,  that  owing  to  seasons  of 
drought,  the  price  of  grain  had  risen  unusually  high,  and  most 
of  the  poorer  people  had  been  living  close  on  starvation  point. 
^VTien  these  unhealthy  bodies  became  massed  together  in  a 
crowded  jail,  the  weaker  ones  broke  down  in  alarming  numbers. 
The  issue  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  lime  juice,  helped  to  save 
some  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been  too  far  impoverished, 
but  the  mortality,  spite  of  every  care,  was  distressingly  high. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  labouring  classes  in  India  was  formerly  very 
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liftxy*  In  1863,  the  Secretary  of  State  fur  India  was  moved 
to  call  for  inforiiiatian  on  the  subjeet,  by  the  Council  of  the 
Bridish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  fell 
to  my  loty  slb  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Medical  Department^  to 
Isatie  specific  questions  on  the  food  supplies  of  various  localities^ 
ami  to  embody  the  replies  of  our  civil  medical  ofiicera  in  a  re- 
port on  Food  and  Prison  Dktaries^  which  was  officially  fui'- 
nished  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  subsequently 
published  in  the  Madra.^  Medmd  Journal  for  1864, 

In  this  report  I  adduced  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  popular  notion  of  the  working  people  of  India,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  inhabiting  the  interior  of  the  country j  existing 
upon  rice  aloue,  was  wholly  erroneous  ;  and  thatj  in  point  of 
fact,  they  almost  invariably  chose  a  grain  more  abounding  in 
albumiimteBi  Thats  so  far  from  being  vegetarians ,  t!ie  working 
clashes  ate  meat,  fish,  or  game,  and  drank  niilk^  curds  and 
whey  whenever  they  could  get  them ;  and  that  even  the  so- 
calJed  vegetarian  castes,  i.e,  the  Brahnians  aixd  better  classes  of 
the  people  who  da  not  labour  hard,  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of 
their  rice  diet  by  plentiful  supplies  of  milk^  curd^j  and  butter. 
I  had  to  point  out  that,  in  the  arrangements  for  feeding 
prisoners,  the  natural  habits  of  the  people  were  ignored,  and 
that  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  give  them  a  poor  and  innutri- 
ous  grain  like  rice,  at  a  high  cost,  when  cheaper  and  more 
nourishing  millets  formed  in  their  own  homes  their  daily  food. 
I  had  to  insist,  moreover,  on  the  importance  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  animal  food,  salt,  and  fresh  vegetables  in  jail  dietSj 
instead  of  leaving  thera  to  be  doled  out  at  the  discretion  of  a 
jailor,  according  to  the  bazaar  prices  of  the  articles. 

There  is  always  a  great  difference  between  recommending 
salutary  changes  and  getting  a  Government  to  adopt  them, 
attd  in  this  case  there  was  at  first  considerable  opposition  to 
any  change.  In  some  experimental  trials  of  my  new  diat 
seuest  drawn  up  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  ones,  the 
prlsonerB  objected  to  the  substitution  of  the  coarser  millets, 
j*^i  (Eieuiine  coreicatm),  and  cholum  {Sorghum  vtdf^tire)^  for 
the  more  luxurious  rice,  imd  in  more  than  one  instaoce  broke 
out  into  open  rehellionj  refusing  to  eat  their  rations*  After  a 
little  wholesome  discipline,  however,  they  gave  in,  and  by  careful 
aghing  and  examination  of  individual  piisoners,  it  was  ibund 
it  in  every  case  they  improved  in  health,  weight,  and  strength, 
under  the  new  dietary-  In  1S66  the  Madras  Government  pro-^ 
mulgated  a  new  jail  code,  in  which  the  diet  scales  I  had  framed 
were  ordered  to  be  adopted ;  and  they  were  generally  introduced 
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in  all  the  jaUs  in  the  year  1867,  the  year  in  which  the  excessive 
prison  mortality  began  to  decline. 

At  first  the  dry  millets  were  used  only  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  formed  the  principal  food  staple ;  bat  the  Inspector 
of  Prisons  found  that  the  prisoners  throve  so  well  upon  them, 
that  he  consulted  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  extending  their 
use  to  the  coast  districts,  where  rice  was  the  more  oommon 
grain,  though  not  the  cheapest.  As  the  millets  are  known  to 
contain  more  gluten,  and  to  approach  more  nearly  to  wheat  in 
nutritious  qualities  than  rice,  I  recommended  him  to  make  the 
change,  which  was  carried  out  in  1869,  and  these  dietary  scales 
continue  to  be  used  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  all  the  jaik 

Table  IL 
Deaths  in  Madras  Jails  from  1861  to  1873. 


Yean. 

Batio  i)er  thousand  of  Mean  Stxength. 

AUCaoMt. 

Special  Caaaea. 

Cholera. 

Dyaentcry. 

Dianhoa. 

1861 

930 

26-8 

8-6 

14-6 

1862 

89-4 

230 

7-2 

14*5 

1863 

107-6 

15-6 

16-5 

17-5 

1864 

101-5 

21-8 

18-2 

•SO-9 

1865 

126-3 

300 

12-8 

227 

1866 

124-5 

25-5 

14-8 

34-6 

1867 

63-9 

0-8 

8-8 

10-5 

1868 

33-8 

0-2 

6-5 

7-8 

1869 

41-8 

4-3 

6-6 

73 

1870 

26-5 

1-6 

3-6 

4-6 

1871 

17-9 

0-7 

2-9 

2-3 

1872 

22-2 

1-3 

3-9 

4-5 

1873 

28-3 

•01 

6-9 

60 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  Table  No.  2,  Here  I  htT« 
shown  how  the  mortality  from  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcet 
has  gradually  fallen ;  the  two  latter  diseases  being  the  especial 
scourges  of  Madras  gaols  in  former  years.  I  attribute  the 
decline  in  cholera  mortality  to  the  provision  of  new  buildings, 
and  to  the  better  discipline  and  accommodation,  general  and 
sanitary,  in  the  various  jails.  In  regard  to  this  point  I  may 
notice  that  in  the  new  central  jails,  ^  quarantine  *  blocks  have 
been  provided,  in  which  prisoners  arriving  from  a  distance  are 
detained  for  some  days  under  observation.  In  these  centnl 
jails  no  cholera  epidemics  have  up  to  this  time  appeared*  In 
my  report  on  *  Cholera  in  Southern  India  for  1870,'  J  have 
adduced  the  remarkable  example  of  the  Salem  jail,  to  show 
how  in  the  old  building,  in  an  objectionable  locality,  cases  of 
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cholera  were  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  while  iu  the  new 
jail  nn  higher  gjrrumd,  and  only  tliree  miles  away,  the  disease 
has  been  praclically  unknown.  And  in  regard  to  the  fatal 
forms  of  jail  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  dropsy  which  used  to 
be  &o  common  under  the  old  defective  dietaries,  1  am  satisfied 
that  the  present  system  of  feeding  the  prisoners  has,  in  a  great 
ineaBure^  tended  to  obviate  the  excessive  death  rate.  Evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tlie  health  of  many 
of  the  district  prisoners  improved  before  any  clianges  in  the 
buildings  bad  been  effected^  under  the  influence  of  tke  im- 
proved dietary  alone. 

Mure  recently  J  in  some  of  our  ceotral  jails^  which,  as  re- 
;dids  accommodation,  cleanliness,  discipline,  &c,,  are  all  that 
be  desired,  the  old  forms  of  disease,  scurvy,  anaemia,  and 
fatal  bowel  complaiots  began  to  reappear.  In  one  of  these 
institutions  it  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  ill-health  of  the 
prisoners  followed  on  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  punish- 
ing infraction  of  jail  rules  by  holding  back  a  portion  of  the 
food ;  in  another  instance,  the  diet  contractors  were  detected  in 
mn  attempt  to  pass  off  inferior  and  probably  unwholesome  grain, 
and  there  were  reasons  t^  suspect  that  the  food  supplies  had  been 
tminpered  with  j  in  a  third  instance,  where  scurvy  attacked  the 
Inmates  of  a  jail,  it  was  proved  that  the  gaoler  had  not  issued 
the  vegetables  which  ought  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  dietary.  Wherever  the  diet  scales  have  been  honestly  ad- 
hered to,  there  ha^  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners.      Scurvy*  anaemia,  and   all   the   bodily  ills 

» which  follow  on  those  conditions,  have  been  largely  banislied- 
It  may,  perliaps,  be  objected  that  the  death  rates  of  these 
prisons  are  still  much  too  high,  if  we  take  our  home  coDvict 
establishments  as  models  of  comparison,  I  am  rjuite  prepare*! 
to  admit  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  our  Indian 
gaols,  but  there  are  other  causes  which  must  be  taken  into 
eonsidcration  in  comparing  our  Indian  death  rates  with  thoac 
in  British  convict  establishments.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
a  tendency  to   the  accumulation  of  weakly  and  aged  prisoners 

tin  our  Indian  Central  gaols,  because,  only  strong  and  able- 
bodied  men  under  forty  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  be  trans- 
|iorted  to  the  penal  settlements  on  the  Andaman  Islands,  and 
it  is  well-known  that  the  mortality  amongst  aged  persons  is 
always  high.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  half  civilised  aboriginal  tribes,  which  furnish  so  many 
of  our  habit ual  criminals,  often  bear  imprisonment  and  re- 
moval from  their  homes,  very  badly,  and  that  they  fret  and 
wear  away  in  gaols,  just  tis  wild  animals  do  when  newly  caged. 
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So  much  has  this  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  hilly  and  mountainous  districts^  that  jails  have  been  re- 
cently built  in  Gangam,  and  in  the  Vizagapatam  districts  for  the 
i$pecial  accommodation  of  the  Hill  men,  who  formerly  died  in 
great  numbers  when  removed  to  jails  on  the  Eastern  Coast 

While  I  attribute  the  improved  sanitary  state  of  prisonen 
in  Madras  mainly  to  the  provision  of  better  accommodatioii, 
general  and  sanitary,  and  to  the  use  of  a  more  nutritions 
dietary,  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  in  all  cases  the  superin- 
tendence of  jail  discipline,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitaiy 
rules,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  native  jailors*  For 
the  central  jails,  which  represent  the  convict  e8tabli8hme^ts 
of  this  country,  specially  selected  officers  have  been  placed  in 
charge,  while  in  the  district  jails,  which  are  somewhat  like  the 
borough  and  county  jails  in  England,  the  Civil  surgeons  of 
the  district  are  in  most  instances,  entrusted  with  the  cham 
and  discipline.  In  placing  the  administration  of  jails  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  health,  the  government  has  very  materially  helped  to  bring 
about  the  improved  conditions  I  have  instanced. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  those  in  charge  of  jails  should 
have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene. 

I  have  known  instances  in  which  superintendents  have 
attempted  to  punish  short  work  by  habitual  short  rations  of 
food,  and  this  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  tlie  human 
machine  can  only  reproduce  the  force  which  it  receives  in  food, 
and  that  if  the  food  be  insufficient,  the  human  machine  itsdf 
will  be  expended  in  the  production  of  force.  It  is  true  alike 
of  the  British  *  Navvy '  and  the  Indian  prisoner,  that  hard 
labour  demands  good  and  sufficient  food  for  its  production.  In 
the  case  of  the  prisoner,  we  have  endeavoured  to  suit  his  wants 
by  a  varied  and  nutritious  dietary,  not  over  palatable,  bnt 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  under  sentence  of  rigorous  imprisonment,  and  I  trost 
it  may  appear  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  that  the 
measures  I  have  briefly  indicated  have  not  been  wholly  un- 
successful in  improving  the  health  of  Indian  prisoners,  and  that 
they  form  a  fair  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  human  existence,  when  we  are  guided  by  the 
light  of  sanitary  science. 
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A  Paper  *  On  Kecent  Public  H^altli  LegiBlatioii  Revlewefl^ 
■with  Tlifj lights  as  Xn  Future  Legislation/  ^  was  read  by  Mr* 
G-  F.  CiiABiBEHS,  Barrister*at-Law,  author  of  *  A  Digest  of 
Public  Health  Law/  Mi\  Chambers  having  first  described 
Ae  state  of  the  old  law,  complained  that  tlie  new  Act  was 
pot  together  in  a  very  unmethodiciil  and  haphaxnrd  fonn :  that 
it  is  very  defective  by  reason  of  the  tri fling  nature  of  the 
amendments  which  it  makes  ;  and  that  in  the  next  new  edition 
of  consolidated  public  health  law,  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  orderly  arrangement,  in  convenient  sequence,  of  the 
V&rioug  subjects  handled.  One  of  the  Acts  proposed  to  be 
consolidated  in  1871  was  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act^  1847,  The  reasons  in  favour  of  this,  in  his  judgment, 
still  stand  good.  This  Act  touches  at  many  points  the  Public 
Health  Act;  much  of  its  matter  is  incorporated  into  that  Act; 
much  is  altogether  superseded  by  that  Act ;  yet  it  remains  on 
the  Statute  Book  as  a  dtstinct  body  of  kw.  The  same  remarks 
apply,  with  little  alteration,  to  the  Towns  Police  Clansee  Act, , 
1847-  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  embody  this  in  a  future 
revised  edition  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  If  this  Act 
were  touched,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  list 
of  prohibitions  in  section  28.  P'or  instance,  the  practice  Ta 
very  common  one)  of  washing  down,  with  brushes  and  buckets 
of  water^  the  fronts  of  houses  abutting  on  streets  in  large 
towns  might,  Mith  great  benefit  to  foot  passengers,  be  put 
under  restriction  as  to  hours.  Operations  of  tbii*  sort  may 
frequently  be  noticed  in  progress  at  hours  when  streets  are 
crowded,  and  a  genuine  nuisance  is  the  result*  Some  altera- 
tions in  certain  of  the  pecuniary  qualifications  attaching  lo 
individuals  under  the  present  law  are  needed-  These  qualifica- 
tions are  not  only  very  arbitrary  (it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  be  arbitrary)  but  objectionable  per  $e.  For  iustaut^e, 
tlie  rating  qualification  of  members  of  local  boards  is  15^.  in 
districts  under  *iO,000  population ,  and  30/.  over  20,0 W  popn- 
lation — -a  distinction  which  ia  as  irrational  as  the  figures  (espe- 
cially the  15/.)  are  insufticient*  He  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  great  doubt  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  maintahi 
the  election  arrangements  of  the  new  Act ;  for  the  authors  of 
the  Act  have  made  local  board  elections  synchronous  with  poor 
law  elections^  forgetful,  apparently,  that  both  often  require 
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the  same  books  and  parish  officers,  who  would,  therefore,  have 
to  be  in  two  different  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Principles  on  which  Legislation  respect- 
ing the  PoDution  of  Rivers  should  be  based '  was  read  by  Dr. 
Cornelius  Fox,  Health  Officer  of  East,  Central,  and  South 
Essex.  Dr.  Fox  said : — The  public  have  apparently  ranged 
themselves  into  two  classes  on  this  question,  as  they  do  on  almoet 
every  public  one,  those,  consisting  principally  of  manufactnren, 
who  oppose  legislation  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers  on  the  ground  of  its  interference  with 
trade,  and  another  class  who' advocate  their  restoration  to  the 
condition  of  trout  streams.  To  permit  the  filthy  ink^  water- 
courses of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  remain  in  their  present 
state  is  to  allow  a  few  score  of  men  to  afflict  thousands  with 
gigantic  public  nuisances.  To  quietly  sanction  the  pollution 
of  3,000,000  gaUons  of  river  water  daily  by  five  firms,  as  at 
Bradford,  and  to  complacently  allow  75,000  tons  of  cinders  to 
be  annually  deposited  in  the  river  Irwell,  is  of  course  suicidal 
}X)licy.  To  argue  that,  because  manufactories  which  pollute 
streams  and  air  give  sustenance  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
workpeople  on  their  banks,  whose  vital  energies  are  lowered 
(thus  rendering  them  a  more  ready  prey  to  disease),  and  whose 
offspring  are  stunted  and  depraved  by  the  unwholesome 
influences  to  which  they  are  subjected — to  argue,  he  said,  that, 
because  these  great  industries  fill  the  stomachs  of  these  people, 
they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  detrimental  to  their  health,  shows  a  want  of  all 
l)roper  feelings  of  humanity.  Whilst,  however,  condemning 
an  extreme  degree  of  pollution,  he  did  not,  like  many,  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  be  too  exacting  as  to  purity.  Filth  in 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  filth  in  the  water  we  drink,  is  the  one 
great  enemy  in  two  different  media  against  which  health 
officers  are  always  fighting.  As  the  question  of  the  poUution 
of  rivers  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  sanitary  one,  and 
.secondarily  a  commercial  or  pecuniary  one,  why,  he  asked, 
should  not  the  same  principles  be  applied  in  dealing  with  it  as 
with  all  other  sanitary  evils  which  involve  exactly  similar  con- 
siderations ?  It  will,  he  presumed,  be  acknowledged  that  for 
legislation  on  this  question  to  be  possible  all  extremes  must  be 
avoided.  To  advocate  the  restoration  of  our  streams  to  a  state 
of  purity  resembling  that  of  a  mountain  rivulet  is  to  obstruct 
and,  in  fact,  to  oppose  all  legislation  on  the  matter.  The 
crii)i)ling  or  destruction  of  many  industries  of  national  value 
would  necessarily  follow  such  an  enactment ;  for  the  expendi- 
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ture  incurred  m  purifying  tlieir  waste  waters  would  consume 
or  luost  seriously  aflfbet  their  le<^itiinate  profits.  He  niaiu- 
ed,  moreover^  that,  if  it  were  pobsiblcj  it  would  be  force 
ted,  far  no  adequate  compeusatory  advantage  would  be 
gained.  All  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  very  interesting 
topici  as  to  the  effects  on  health  of  various  kinds  of  water 
fi^n^e  tliat  spring  water  is  to  he  preferred  to  all  other  kinds, 
fitid  that  river  water  unpolluted  to  any  extent  by  sewage  needs 
mare  or  less  of  purification  by  filtration^  &c.j  which  is  costly, 
before  it  is  fit  to  drink.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  placed  the 
m&lter  in  its  true  light  when  he  recently  said  In  Parliament : — 
*  The  foul  matters  encumbering  streams  may  be  got  rid  of, 
hut  the  notion  of  their  supplying  water  fit  to  drink  must  be 
:dtogether  put  aside.  Towns  must  be  supplied  with  pure  water 
for  drinking  purposes  in  some  other  way/  As  the  preventioii 
of  the  pollution  of  the  foulest  of  our  streams  would  seem  to 
necessitate  the  stoppage  of  important  industries,  and  the  purifi-- 
cation  of  such  streams  so  as  to  render  them  adapted  for  drinking 
purpi>ses  is  of  course  not  to  be  thought  of,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
the  questions  (1)  What  harm  do  these  streams  corrupted  by 
sewage  and  trade-products  do,  and  (2 )  How  are  they  to  be  pre- 
vented from  inflicting  injuries?  (1)  3Ianj/  of  them  pollute  the 
air  It/uffj  over  thnn  and  on  their  banks.  Xoxious  odours  some- 
times or  always  arise  and  annoy  those  who  live  near  tliem,  or 
those  living  at  a  distance  who  approach  them.  If  human  beings 
are  cJEpised  frequently  to  unpleasant  smells  a  deleterious 
influence  is  exerted  on  their  health.  It  is  a  well-established 
rule,  to  which  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions,  that  there 
IS  ft  greater  mortality  amongst  those  who  are  exposed  con- 
tinually to  offensive  odours  than  with  others  ivho  are  not  so 
circumstanced,  and  that  the  diseases  from  which  the  former 
suffer  are  of  an  asthenic  type  and  tend  to  death  rather  than  ta 
recovery-  A  certain  amount  of  vh  medkatrix  naturm  is  lost 
by  them,  and  its  want  is  felt  at  critical  periods  of  sickness  when 
most  neciied.  Evaporation  is  constantly  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  water,  and  organic 
impurities  contained  in  the  water,  if  excessive^  are  mechanicaUy 
conveyed  into  the  air  during  this  process  of  vaporisation.  The 
odours  of  many  of  these  riversj  like  those  of  foul  ponds^ 
are  generally  noticed  more  at  sunrise  and  sunset  than  at  other 
periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  consequence  of  the 
descending  dew  preventing  their  diffusion  and  rendering  the 
impurities  soluble  and  thus  more  perceptible  to  the  sense  of 
smelh  His  experience  as  a  pihysician  has  taught  him  that  it  is 
prejudicial  to  health  to  frequently  breathe  air  polluted  by 
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dmanatioDS  from  very  foul  water.  Unpleasant  smells  are 
danger  signals,  and  although  it  is  absurd  to  fear  an  attack  of 
illness  whenever  wc  have  our  olfactory  nerves  ofFendedy  yet 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  contiinial 
exposure  of  the  human  frame  to  polluted  air  tends  to  en|[ender 
ill  health  even  if  it  does  not  create  disease.  The  contammatum 
of  the  air  by  many  of  these  streams  is  as  great  a  nuisanoe 
(taking  this  word  in  both  its  literal  and  legal  or  popular  sense) 
as  the  pollution  of  the  aii*  by  volumes  of  smoke  which  is,  snU 
ject  to  some  saving  provisions,  an  actionable  offence.  Certun 
kinds  of  fish  such  as  the  trout  require,  in  order  to  live,  water  of 
great  purity.  Others,  such  as  chub,  dace,  roach,  jack,  barbel, 
perch,  pike,  eels,  &c.,  flourish  in  water  which  would  be  considered 
comparatively  dirty,  whilst  no  fish  whatever  would,  he  believed, 
live  in  some  of  the  most  impure  streams  and  in  those  poisoned 
by  the  metallic  waste  of  mines.  In  rendering  streams  so  fool  or 
poisonous  that  no  fish  can  exist  in  them  certain  manufacturen 
atid  miners  damage  one  of  our  food  resources,  by  rendering  in 
important  article  of  diet  scarce  and  dear,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  procured  by  the  poor  man,  and  by  lessening  the  self-reliant 
powers  of  the  country.  The  quantities  of  solid  impuritiei 
thrown  into  some  streams  are  so  great  as  to  fill  up  their  beds, 
thus  creating  inundations  of  their  banks  higher  up.  These 
solid  matters  produce  a  silting  up  of  rivers,  and  an  obstruction 
to  navigation  by  the  accumulation  of  offensive  banks  of  mud. 
On  public  grounds  these  evils  should  be  rendered  impossible. 
(2)  The  injuries  being  the  jx^llution  of  the  air — for  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  drinking  such  water — the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of 
fish,  or  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  to  the  escape  of  sur- 
plus waters  during  flood,  his  answer  was  simply  and  solely  the 
following : — Let  our  scientific  chemists  ascertain  the  point  at 
which  a  stream  begins  to  be  so  impure  as  to  contaminate  the 
air  lying  over  it,  and  here  let  a  line  be  dra^vn.  Let  them 
ascertain  the  point  at  which  a  water  becomes  so  impure  as  to 
prevent  life  and  multiplication  of  the  less  particular  of  the 
finny  tribe,  and  here  let  another  line  be  drawn.  Let  them 
ascertain  the  amount  of  suspended  impurities  a  stream  may 
contain,  without  depositing  in  its  course  sufficient  to  offer  at 
some  future  time  an  obstruction  to  the  ready  escape  of  flood 
waters  and  to  navigation,  and  here  draw  a  third  line.  Whether 
these  lines  would  coincide  or  not  he  did  not  know.  Probably 
not.  The  nature,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  impurity, 
would  have  to  be  considered,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and 
many  other  matters.  Standards  of  some  kind  we  must  have  as 
well  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  as  for  the  ready  con?io- 
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tion  of  the  guilty.  To  attempt  legLBlation  without  any  definite 
rules  for  guidance  would  be  to  court  a  failure.  He  maiutaioed, 
then^  that  instead  of  establishing  such  im practicable  standards 
m  were  recommended  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  we 
should  adopt  three  simple  standards  of  the  kind  just  indicated. 
Jfo  stream  should  corrupt  the  air  lyin^  over  it  or  on  its  banks, 
under  any  conditions  of  air  pressurej  temperature  or  humidityj 
or  level  of  its  waters  ;  for,  if  it  does,  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  those  living  near  it.  No  amount  of  impurity  in  a 
river  should  be  tolerated  which  would  injure  one  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  people,  to  wit,  the  less  dainty  feeders  amongst 
our  river  fish.  No  stream  should  contain  so  much  suspended 
impurities  as  would  tend  to  its  obstruction  in  time  of  flood  and 
to  the  silting  up  of  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers.  As  for  the 
practice  in  some  parts  of  shunting  large  quantities  of  cinderSt 
ashes,  and  solid  refuse  into  streams  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  carting  them  away,  and  of  placing  solid  matters  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  into  them  in 
times  of  flood,  such  proceedings  should  be  rigorously  prohibited 
by  law  as  being  injurious  to  public  interests.  To  establish  these 
standards  is  to  extend  the  sound  principles  of  sanitary  law,  the 
bui'den  of  which  is  that  you  shall  do  nothing  which  is 
injurious  to  the  health  of  your  neighbour  or  to  the  public 
welfare. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Dn  G.  W,  Child,  entitled  '  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Legislative  Changes  required  for  the  purpose 
irf  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  Labourers  in  the  Country 
Districts.'  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  tliere  are 
certain  sanitiiry  evils  aifecting  labourers'  cottages  which  cannot 
be  dealt  witli  under  the  existing  law,  namely :  1 ,  Sites  which 
are  improper  and  unhealthy  ;  or  (2),  which  are  too  confined  in 
fipace.  The  latter  was  exemplified  chiefly  in  the  case  of 
*  squatters'  cottages,*  or  those  which  were  originally  such. 
Under  the  exi.^ting  law  these  can  be  closed  as  unfit  for  habita-- 
tiou,  but  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  to 
dose  cottages  tends  to  overcrowd  others*  The  writer  proposes 
Mjx  Act  which  shall  compel  an  adjacent  owner  to  sell  a  given 
portion  of  the  land  adjoining  such  cottages — say  one  rood — 
provided  that  the  owner  of  the  cottage  can  buy  it  within  a 
limited  time^say  siz  months.  Failing  this, the  cottageHDwner 
is  to  be  compelled  to  sell  his  cottage,  and  the  adjoining  land- 
Owner  to  have  a  right  to  buy  it ;  provided,  also,  that  he  do  so 
within  six  months.  In  each  case  tlie  cottage  is  to  be  either 
rendered  fit  for  habitation  or  else  pulled  down  within  a  further 
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space  of  six  months.     To  the  objection  that  a  hardship  wonld 
be  inflicted  upon  the  adjacent  landowner  rather  than  upon  the 
bad  cottage  proprietor.  Dr.  Child  remarked  (1)  that  it  is  bf 
the  laches  of  the  landowner  or  his  forerunner  that  the  squatter 
has  been  permitted  to  obtain  his  position,  and  that,  therefore^as 
the  landowner  of  to-day  claims  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  \ag 
predecessors'  care,  so  he  can  complain  if  he  suffers  in  some 
slight  degree  for  his  predecessors'  want  of  care.     (2)  That 
there  is  great  compensating  advantage  to  the  landowner  prcK 
posed  in  the  scheme  itself,  for  as  the  old  squatters'  houses  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  by  landlords,  and  diminiA 
the  value  of  their  land  by  depriving  it  of  frontage,  and  in  other 
ways,  so  in  all  cases  in  which  the  landlord  became  the  buyer 
(probably  far  the  greater  number),  the  advantage  would  be 
with  him.     (3)  That  there  would  be  no  greater  hardship  in 
compelling  a  landlord  to  sell  land  in  the  manner  proposed  thia 
there  now  is  in  compelling  him  to  sell  it  for  the  purpose  of  i 
railway  or  a  waterworks,  and  that  the  same  consideration  jus- 
tifies the  proceeding  in  both  cases — viz.,  the  exigencies  of  pnblie 
policy.     Another  great  change  in  the  law  is,  in  his  opinion,  ahso* 
lutely  necessary  before  any  great  or  general  improvement  is 
the  condition  of  labourers'  dwellings  can  be  looked  for,  and 
that  is  the  introduction  of  some  measure  for  positively  increM* 
ing  the  supply  of  cottages  in  certain  districts.     He  knew  <^iio 
better  suggestion  on  this  subject  than  one  put  forth  some  time 
ago  by  Dr.  Bond,  of  Gloucester,  which  recommended  that  in 
certain   cases   the  sanitary   authority   should   be   empowered 
(and  required)  to  build  cottages  with  borrowed   money,  of 
which  it  should  remain  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Geoege  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper,  being 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  at  Boston,  on  *  Homes  for  the  People  in  Ameri* 
can  Cities.'  The  following  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
statements  set  forth  in  the  report : — It  appears  that  overcrowd- 
ing already  prevails  in  a  few  American  cities — notably  in  New 
York  and  its  suburbs,  in  Boston  and  in  Cincinnati ;  but  that  in 
most  of  the  cities  there  are  more  dwellings  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  than  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  ten- 
dency is  for  overcrowding  to  grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
city  population  rapidly  gains  ;  but  this  tendency  is  counte^ 
acted  in  many  cities  by  the  inclusion  of  cheaper  land  within 
the  city  limits ;  by  the  changes  which  often  take  place  in  the 
localities  of  trade  and  manufacture,  making  crowded  quarters 
more  useful  for  other  purposes  than  habitation ;  and  by  many 
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ri^us^s.  Among  these  may  be  namerL  as  a  matter 
iistj,  though  ftometiijies  called  in  qnestion,  the  gene- 
rallj  increased  prosperity  of  the  ivorking  people  (who  liave 
been  quite  steadily  improving  their  condition  siiice  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war),  and  the  action  of  municipal  government 
and  benevolent  citizens.  In  Philadelphia  and  a  few  other 
cities,  a  great  check  has  been  given  to  overcrowding  by  the 
jictiun  uf  the  Benefit  Buitding  SocietieSj  whichj  contrary  t^  the 
custnui  of  such  societies  in  England,  as  the  rejiorters  say  with 
emphasis,  do  provide  hornet  of  their  ow  n  for  working  peoplei 
even  of  the  humblet^t  grade*  The  manageuient  of  these 
sioeieties  in  Philadelphia  is  described  at  sjome  length,  both 
because  of  their  extraordinary  results,  and  because  they  differ 
in  many  respects  from  the  English  Building  Societies  as  now 
constituted,  though  originally  the  plan  and  working  of  them 
srenis  to  have  been  much  tlie  same  in  the  t^o  countries.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  attending  these  societies  are  not  dwelt 
upon,  because  their  success  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  unques- 
tionable, and  because  their  principle  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reporters  being  sound,  they  only  need  vigilant  and  honest 
management  to  succeed  elsewhere.  They  think  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States,  where 
Building  Societies  or  Loan  Fund  Companies,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  in  Pennsylvania,  were  attempted  twenty  years  ago, 
witt  unfortunate  results,  their  failure  seems  to  have  been 
*>wing  to  a  departure  from  the  true  method  of  management. 
These  societies  need  to  be  managed  (at  least  in  America)  by 
the  whole  body  of  their  members,  and  flir  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  bormwing  and  non-borrowiug  members.  This  was  not 
done  in  the  unsuccessful  associations  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut;  and  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  done  in  Philadelphia 
misfortune  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  residL  It  WEts  not 
thought  necessary  to  point  out  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  best  practicable  arrangement 
of  homes  for  the  people  in  cities  and  large  towns*  These 
advantages  are  even  greater  in  a  democracy  thau  under  any 
otijer  form  of  government;  and  hence  one  reason  for  tlie 
increased  attention  which  Americans  are  giving  to  the  subject. 
The  theory  of  their  institutions  requires  that  every  citizen 
should  have  a  home  and  a  family  interest  in  the  comniunitTT — 
tliat  he  should  be  self-supporting  and  self-controlled — giving 
naturally  his  aid  to  the  Government  which  ejpsts  by  his  own 
choice.  The  risks  and  e\il3  attendant  upon  overcrowding 
and  ill-govemment  in  their  great  cities  are  now  quite  as  for- 
midable ad  those  which  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  southem 
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freedmen:  but  a  vigorous  effort,  such  as  becomes  a  great 
nation,  will,  they  believe,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  give 
them  security,  stability,  and  prosperity,  even  greater  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Parker-Rhodes  read  a  Paper  on  the  '  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  People.'  The  writer  said  that  the  Artisaiu 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  of  l^t  Session  was  whoUv 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  work  projected,  because  it  will 
only  remove  the  causes  of  disease,  epidemics,  and  immoralitjr 
from  the  present  localities  to  others.  To  pull  down  dilapidated 
and  insalubrious  buildings  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  simply  to 
add  to  the  Avretchedness  of  the  laborious  tenants,  and  is  in  fact 
no  remedy  whatever.  If  the  condition  of  localities  is  such  aa 
to  demand  the  urgent  legislation  of  last  Session,  either  previous 
Acts  of  Parliament  or  the  municipal  authorities  have  proved 
to  be  powerless  to  prevent  this  state  of  things.  It  is  true  our 
labouring  classes  are  huddled  together — parents  and  children 
of  all  ages,  strangers  of  both  sexes,  the  healthy  and  the 
diseased — ^in  one  room,  without  other  daylight  than  that  obtain- 
able between  high  walls,  without  ventilation,  without  seweri^) 
without  water  and  gas,  with  one  privy  common  to  some  thirty 
or  more  inmates,  and  that  only  divided  off  by  a  thin  partition 
from  the  entrance  and  the  overcrowded  rooms.  The  only 
remedy  consists  in  leaving  the  owners  of  such  degraded  pro- 
perty to  their  personal  liability,  and  by  enactment  reducing 
the  hours  of  labour,  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  register- 
ing every  inhabitant,  appointing  resident  stipendiary  medical 
oflScers,  abolishing  workhouses  and  unions  and  poor-rates, 
making  the  occupation  of  each  to  consist  of  one  family  only, 
and  providing  proper  distribution  of  each  dwelling  with  drain- 
age, water-closet,  conveniences,  gas,  and  thorough  ventilation, 
abolishing  the  system  of  pawning,  and  making  all  debts  luider 
1,000/.  sterling  to  be  illegal;  making  gas,  water,  and  coal 
national  property,  as  well  as  all  surplus  land,  to  be  parcelled 
out  in  equal  areas  for  cultivation,  and  to  be  let  at  a  fixed 
yearly  rental. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Morrison  was  read  on  *  Health 
and  Healthy  Homes.'  The  writer  remarked  that  science  proves 
that  the  earth  is  constantly  becoming  negatively  electrical,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  has  its  electricity  always  positive  in  healthy 
weather.  Just  as  we  never  have  ozone  inside  a  house,  we 
never  have  the  inside  air  of  a  house  in  any  degree  positive,  but 
always  negative.     This,  said  the  author,  is  exactly  the  reverse 
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of  what  should  be;  and  until  human  physiology  was  recog* 
ulsed  as  the  basis  of  sanitary  and  social  science,  a  house  could 
never  be  built  in  view  of  nature*s  required  operations.  Venti- 
lation was  the  great  principle  in  the  preacrvation  of  health 
and  cure  of  disease* 

A  Paper  on  'The  Necessity  of  providing  Suitable  Ac- 
commodation for  Invalids  and  Convalescents  of  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Classes'  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Stanlev. 
The  Paper  sot  forth  that  a  great  want  existed  in  health-resorlB 
uf  suitable  accommodation  for  invalids  and  convalescents  ;  that 
the  establishment  of  sanatoria  of  a  superior  kind,  suitable  to 
the  meaus  and  requirements  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
under  judicious  and  skilled  management,  would  be  a  desirable 
acquisition  and  a  boon  to  the  afflicted, 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mrs,  William  Baines,  on  ^  Some 
Unsuspected  Sources  of  Inl'octious  Diseases,  and  the  need  of 
Doauediary  Sanitary  Inspection,'  The  evil  referred  to  was 
tiie  existence  of  pig-tuba  and  duat-heaps  about  private  dwell- 
iog& — a  nuisance  which  the  writer  undertook  to  prove  need 
not  exist*  It  seemed  that  t!ie  authorities  are  almost  a*s  much 
to  blame  in  the  matter  as  householdei*s ;  a  little  co-operation 
isi  carrying  out  a  wise  system  would  soon  do  away  with  the 
nuisance.  The  serious  evil  is  produced  by  means  of  the  offen- 
siva  nature  of  the  matter  deposited  in  dust-bbs,  the  contents  of 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  allowed  to  remain 
till  they  become  fever-nests,  not  only  to  individual  houseliolds, 
Ijut  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  pig-tub  system,  the 
authoress  said,was  still  more  disagreeable.  Besides  the  nuisance 
it  created  about  the  premises^  a  temptation  was  held  out  to 
servants  to  become  wasteful^  extravagant,  and  dishonest.  As 
a  remedy  for  these  eviJs  and  the  Avaste  of  cooking,  it  was 
recommended  that  housekeepers  should  avail  themselves  of 
paid  lady  superintendents  or  some  other  periodical  inspection. 
There  ahould  be  no  waste  in  a  well-managed  kitchen,  and 
wcraps  when  in  excess  of  consumption  might  be  coUect-cd  for 
public  soup  kitchens-  The  authoress  referred  to  one  more  '  un- 
suspected source'  of  infection,  and  that  is  the  lannJry.  Such 
establishments  should  be  under  the  inspection  of  a  sanitary 
officer ;  also  dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  every  other  business 
calculated  to  affect  the  health  of  the  public;  but  with  reference 
to  laundiies,  they  are  lilcely  to  spread  disease  by  means  of 
infected  linen.  Servants  should  be  warned  by  their  employ 
not  to  seii^hgj^ing^j^ie  washed  by  vciy  im^ 
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where  the  whole  process  of  cleansing  is  often  carried  on  in  the 
same  room  where  sickness  and  fever  exist.  Some  check  migfat 
be  put  upon  such  practices,  if  laundries,  large  and  small^  were 
registered,  and  subjected  to  official  inspection. 

A  Paper  written  by  a  lady,  was  read  by  Dr.  William 
Hardwicke,  on  *  Poisonous  dyes  and  their  effects  npoa 
health.'  The  writer  observed  that  serious  danger  to  health  re- 
sulted from  the  general  use  of  poisonous  dyes  of  all  coloan 
derived  from  coal-tar  and  other  mineral  proaucts.  The  anilioe 
dyes  generally  contain  arsenic  in  its  most  deadly  form,  that  of 
arsenious  acid,  and  have  been  for  some  years  extensively  used 
for  dyeing  all  kinds  of  materials,  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  and  lea- 
ther, of  every  colour  and  shade — ^from  the  brightest  red,  blue, 
or  green  to  the  most  sombre  brown.  Mercury,  in  the  form 
known  as  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  exceedingly  volatile 
and  a  most  deadly  poison,  is  also  used  in  these  dyes.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  a 
marked  failure  has  been  observed  in  the  health  of  dressmakers 
and  milliners,  caused  no  doubt  by  their  having  daily  to  handle 
and  breathe  the  poison  contained  in  these  dyes.  The  writer 
here  gave  several  painftil  illustrations  of  the  ill  effects  of  work- 
ing at  and  wearing*  coloured  materials.  Poisonous  dyes  are 
not  confined  to  brilliant  colours  only.  Instances  have  occnrred 
of  poison  in  black  dyes  also.  Many  articles  of  dress  worn  bj 
gentlemen  are  equally  poisonous.  Coloured  shirts,  socks,  and 
hat  linings  are  especially  dangerous.  Cases  of  poisoning  from 
the  leather  linings  of  hats  have  also  occurred.  The  bright 
coloured  linings  of  coat  sleeves  and  of  boots  and  shoes  are  idso 
most  dangerous,  no  matter  what  the  material.  It  frequently 
happens  that  poisoning  occurs  from  these  dyes  without  produc- 
ing any  eruption  on  the  skin,  but  serious  constitutional  distur- 
bance takes  place  instead,  causing,  perhaps,  what  is  termed  a 
bilious  or  feverish  attack ;  or  rheumatic  pains  come  on  and  the 
victim  is  said  to  have  ^  caught  cold.'  Sometimes  great  exhaus- 
tion and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  only  appa- 
rent symptoms  of  illness  that  may  prove  fatal  if  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  the  right  one,  and  treated  accordingly.  Poi- 
sonous dyes  are  also  extensively  used  for  carpets  and  all  the 
various  materials  of  which  curtains  and  furniture  coverings  arc 
made.  Aniline  dyes  appear  to  act  poisonously  when  inhaled. 
Many  persons  suffer  from  wearing  articles  of  dress  which  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  cases  have  been  known 
where  persons  have  been  very  unpleasantly  affected  from  sitting 
in  the  proximity  of  curtains,  carpets,  or  other  articles  of  fur- 
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tdtiire  dyed  with  aniline  colours,  thus  proving  that  the  injury 
h  caused  not  uierel}'  by  personal  contact,  but  by  breathing  a 
poisoned  atmosphere.  The  writer  concluded  by  strongly 
urging  that  tlie  Government  should  be  appealed  to  to  take  le- 
gislative measures  to  suppress  this  wholesale  poisoning, 

Dr*  William  Hardwicke  exhibited  *An  Apparatus 
for  Analysis  of  Air/  adapted  for  medical  oiEcers  of  health , 
The  special  feature  waa  the  method  of  collecting  the  air  by 
an  aspirator  J  graduated  Into  cubic  litresi'  Dr.  Hardwicke  said 
that  too  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  nitrogenous 
matters  in  the  atmosphere^  and  their  relation  to  epidemic 
diseases. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Variations  in  the  Composition  of  Kiver 
Waters  '  was  read  by  Mr,  J*  Alfred  Wanklyn,  A  tabular 
statement  was  given  of  the  composition  of  the  water  of  the 
river  Nile  in  difterent  months.  The  remarkable  point  brought 
out  in  this  table  is  the  great  relative  alteration  in  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  ;  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  June,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  chlorine  amounts  to  1'8 
grains  per  gall  on  j  the  chlorine  sinks  to  0*3  grains  per  gallon 
when  the  Nile  has  attained  a  great  size,  and  remains  at  very 
little  above  that  proportion  until  the  end  of  the  year*  The 
water  of  the  Nile  is  sometimes  qiute  as  mnch  charged  with 
organic  matter  as  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court.  But,  like 
Thames  water,  it  Is,  no  doubt,  amenable  to  wholesale  filtnt- 
tion,  and  a  Nile  water  company  ought  to  deliver  excellent 
water.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  only  about  half  as  hard  as 
the  London  Thames  water. 

A  Paper  on  ^Assimilative  Food,*  *  was  read  by  Mr,  W,  J, 
Cooper,  Nutriment  properly  defined  consists  of  all  the 
various  elementary  substances  necessary  to  build  up  the 
human  body.  And  as  starch  forms  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  necessary  element,  so  atarcli  is  in  one  sense  the  most  im- 
portant aliment  of  nutrition.  It  has  been  objected  to  such 
foods  as  arrowroot,  corn  flour,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
com  flour,  that  the  gluten  is  entirely  extracted,  and  that, 
therefore^   these   finely  divided   powders  are   not  nutritious. 


'  Tho  descHpttoti  vjiB  reiy  briefly  ^rta^  in  order  to  make  Traj  for  the  w&ny 
p&pers  00  tho  liet*  It  wm  proposed  to  bo  miido  the  suliject  of  acoii>mcmiGAtioii&t 
(me  of  the  evening  mceiiug^s  of  the  Aaaociation  in  LondoQ. 

'  Tliia  papor  is  prints d  ontire  in  SanifaTy  Ece&rd,  October  16,  1875i 
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Such  objections  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  objeotioiis  made 
some  years  ago  to  extraction  of  quinine  from  bark  or  mor[^ 
from  opium.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  medical  met 
should  be  able  to  administer  exact  quantities  of  any  adiTe 
medicine ;  and  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  invadids  and 
children  should  be  fed  with  such  proportions  of  assimilable 
food  suitable  to  their  various  constitutions.     Arrowroot  and 
com  flour  from  the  delicacy  of  their  structure^  are  easily  coik 
verted  into  gelatinous  and  readily  assimilable  aliments^  and  the 
fact  that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  starchy  enables  the 
doctor  or  nurse  to  admix  with  other  alimentary  substances  the 
proper  quantity  of  this  nutriment  which  forms  four-fifths  the 
weight  of  the  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.     There  is  also  another  very  sound  reason  for  the 
abstraction  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  from  com  flour,  it  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  grind  it  finer  and  get  into  a  form  which 
renders  it,  when  boiled,  gelatinous  and  digestible.     There  is 
no  doubt  much  infantile  mortality  is  caused  by  ignorance  m 
the  matter  of  children's  diet.     Some  young  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  meat  to  young  children.     Children  should  be 
fed  on  milk  as  long  as  they  thrive  upon  it.     But  no  child  less 
than  twelve  months  old  should  have  anything  but  milkier 
milk  with  sugar  and  water.     If  people  are  anxious  that  thdff 
children  should  thrive  and  grow  up  healthy  and  strong,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  matter  of  their  daily 
food ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  dainty  child  has 
sufficient  nourishment.     It  is  not  only  that  the  quality  of  the 
food  must  be  good,  and  the  quantity  sufficient,  but  the  chfld's 
constitution  should  be  studied  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  likely  to  be  assimilated.    It 
should  be  well  understood  that  large  quantities  of  food  may 
])ass    through   the    body   without    nourishing    it.     Difierent 
<.*limates  and  different  constitutions  necessitate  alterations  in 
dietary.     Parents  and  those  who  have  the  rearing  of  children 
should  study  the  food  which  children  of  differing  constitutions 
require  and  secure  to  them  the  inestimable  benefit  of  assinodl- 
able  food,  bearing  in  mind  the  ancient  but  literally  truthfiil 
adage,  that  ^  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.' 

Dr.  E.  J.  Syson  read  a  paper  on  ^  A  Policy  of  Sewage,' 
which  reviewed  the  shortcomings  of  the  policy  of  sewage 
adopted  by  the  present  Government,  as  indicated  by  the 
Public  Health  Bill,  1875,  and  then  gave  an  outline  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  more  effectual  and  more  economic  policy. 
Jle   admitted   and    welcomed   the   Bill   of   1875    as  a  great 
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^■improvement  on  its  predecessors,  but  complained  that  through 

^  want   of   care   its    new   samtary    provisions    were    rendered 

nugatory,   especially   as  regards   water   supply,    combination 

I  of  districts,  and  systematic  sanitary  workp  Dr.  Syson  then 
suggested  that  a  new  and  bolder  policy  which  not  only 
•!oiis<didated  Acts^  but  officers  and  offices,  was  the  policy 
ref[uired.  He  recommended  the  employment  and  payment 
of  Poor  Law  Medical  Officera  as  assistant  or  co-adjutant 
Medical  Officers  of  Healthy  and  would  map  out  the  country 
into  districts  as  large  as  workable,  and  appoint  to  e^ch  of  them 
a  Head  Metlical  Officer  of  Health,  who  should  act  as  Officer 
of  Health,  Factory  Inspector,  Inspector  of  Vaccination,  anrl 
in  time  as  a  Coroner.  Dr.  Syson  would  also  separate  the 
Health  Department  from  the  Poor  Law  Department,  and  put 
the  new  Board  under  the  direct  control  of  a  Minister  of 
Healtlij  ^ith  a  duly  qualified  medical  man  as  chief  secretary. 


I 
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A  Paper  on  the  '  Separate  System  of  Town  Sewerage  * ' 
was  read  by  Lieut-Colonel  Jones,  V-C^  who  opened  with 
the  definition  of  a  sewer  and  a  drain,  and  showed  that  when 
waterworks  were  introduced  it  was  desirable  to  provide  dis- 
tinctly for  the  removat  from  the  town  of  so  much  fdul  vrater 
as  the  new  works  brought  in  clean-  The  old  drains  of  towns 
were  already  fully  occupied  by  surface  and  subsoil  water,  and 
it  was  a  mistake  to  encumber  them  with  sewage.  They  were 
liable  to  be  choked  up  with  road  detritus,  and  the  current  of 
sewage  in  dry  weather  wius  very  sluggish  along  the  broad 
inverts  of  such  channels,  which  were  necessarily  made  large 
enough  for  storms  of  only  occasional  occurrence.  No  arrange- 
ments can  provide  for  the  purification  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
rainfall  and  sewage  in  time  of  storm^  and,  consequently,  pro- 
vision is  always  made  by  overflows  for  an  occasional  escape 
of  this  mixture  into  the  nearest  watercourse  ;  but  Lieut*- 
Coloncl  Jones  contended  that  it  would  be  better  to  aUow  the 
rain  water  to  flow  into  the  nearest  %vatercourse  directly, 
instead  of  through  the  medium  of  a  foul  sewer.  If  sewage  is 
to  be  pumpedj  purified,  or  utilised  in  any  way,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expense  of  such  processes  must  be  nearly  proportionate 
to  the  volume  of  sewage  dealt  with,  and  consequently  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  out  of  sewers  any  water  which  is  sufficiently 
clean  to  pass  into  a  river.  Lieut. -Colonel  Jones^  speaking 
from  his  own  experience^  asserts  that  the  uncertainty  due 
to   rainfall  is  often  sufficient   to  turn  the  profitable   am   of 

'  Xhla  paper  i?  pititod  in  full  in  Mtlic  Heititht  Kov.  G,  1875. 
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sewage  upon  land  into  an  absolute  loss^  because  a  fanner  least 
desires  to  have  his  land  deluged  by  a  weak  solution  of  manure 
at  the  very  time  when  he  is  receiving  more  water  than  lie 
needs  from  the  clouds.  The  separate  system  has  been  tried 
for  more  than  twenty  years  with  sood  results  at  Tottenham^ 
and  for  shorter  periods  at  Aldershot,  Eton,  Windsor  Caatky 
&c  ;  it  is  also  now  being  adopted  in  the  great  sewerage  woiki 
in  progress  at  Oxford^  but  the  combined  system  still  lingerB  in 
most  of  our  towns,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  Borougn  Sun 
veyors  and  Local  Boards  should  attend  to  this  nmtter^  so  that 
extensions  of  sewerage  works  so  frequently  required  throngli- 
out  the  country  may  not  be  carried  out  on  a  faulty  system. 

A  Paper  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  on  '  TheHistory  of  Slaughto- 
house  Legislation,'  was  read.  In  this  communication  Mn. 
Wilson  drew  special  attention  to  the  various  plans  that  hsTe 
been  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  regulations 
over  slaughter-houses.  The  efforts  made  in  1844^  and  since 
that  period,  were  noticed,  and  the  causes  of  failure  commented 
on.  In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  authoress  drew  attentioo 
to  a  voluntary  effort  now  being  commenced  in  London  for 
forming  a  model  abattoir,  and  for  introducing  the  process  of 
slaughtering  animals  without  the  infliction  of  pain.  The  most 
obvious  method  of  improvement  is  in  slaughtering  at  the  home- 
steads. By  this  method  many  advantages  are  gained  for  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  and  for  the  cattle.  Metropolitan  meat 
markets,  like  the  new  Meat  Market,  are  required  in  much 
larger  numbers.  If  we  must  be  meat-eaters  let  us  throw  into 
the  work  of  the  supply  of  the  sad  necessity  as  much  humanity 
and  refinement  as  advance  in  science  and  means  of  locomotion 
will  permit. 

Db.  Bichardson  drew  attention  to  an  ^  Apparatus  for 
Slaughtering  Oxen.'  It  is  the  invention  of  one  George  Leykaof, 
in  Bavaria.  Owing  to  its  merits  the  under-mentioned  muni- 
cipalities made  it  compulsory  for  butchers  to  hereafter  i^plj 
it  and  prohibiting  any  other  mode.  Towns  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Holland:  Altona,  Augsburg,  Berlin, 
Brun,  Carlsruhe,  Colome,  Dresden,  Elberfeld,  Frankfort, 
Ferrara,  Graz,  Haag  Uanau,  Hamburg,  Milan,  Munidi, 
Nuremberg,  Presburg,  Strassburg,  St.  Petersburgh,  Stodc- 
holm,  Treviso,  Udine,  Yiacenza.  A  leather  mask  is  buckled 
over  the  head  of  the  animal,  blinding  it,  and  on  the  fordieid 
is  a  short  steel  rod  fitting  into  a  socKet,  which  is  driven  into 
the  animal's  head  by  a  mallet.     The  torture  and  pab  caused 
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by  pole-asing  must  be  obvious*  It  often  happens  that  10,  even 
15  blows  are  directed  against  the  animal  before  death  is 
caused »  oi*  even  before  it  is  felled  to  the  ground.  This  ma.^k 
would  abolish  much  cruel  treatment,  as  cue  blow  would  suffice 
to  Btun  and  kill  iustautaneously  the  most  powerful  animal, 
while  to  the  slaughterman  himself  a  far  greater  protection  is 
thereby  insured*  It  does  not  require  an  experienced  man  to 
use  it* 


P 


The  President  drew  earnest  attention  to  the  last  Report^ 
1874-5,  of  *  The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association/^  The  As- 
i^ociation  is  under  the  direction  of  an  imjiort^nt  committee  of 
ladies,  and  a  publishing  committee  of  physicians,  for  super- 
vising the  publications  issued  by  the  Society*  The  Associa- 
tion provides  park  pai-ties  in  the  summer  for  young  children ; 
publishes  works  on  sanitary  science  |  organises  branch  societies; 
and  is  supporting  the  movement  for  the  provision  of  '  block 
rooms  ^  for  ladies  and  children  in  London  and  other  large 
centres.  Its  Cottage  School  for  young  girk  at  Potter's  Bar 
prospers,  and  good  training  in  domestic  duties  is  provided  for 
girls  who  have  just  left  school  and  wish  to  uo  into  service- 
Its  det>6t  at  Rotherhithe  continues  to  aid,  }>y  the  loan  of 
utensils^  those  who  have  no  means  of  their  own  for  cleaning 
rooms.  In  concluding  his  description  of  the  Association,  the 
President  said  that  the  untiring  exertions  of  the  ladies  who 
superintend  the  Association  were  beyond  praise. 

A  Paper  on  the  subject  of  *  Trained  Nurses  for  the  Sick 
Poor'  was  read  by  Sir  Edmund  Lechsiere,  Bart,  Having 
traced  the  history  of  previous  efforts  to  draw  ]>ublic  attention 
to  the  value  of  district  nurses  for  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
action  taken  by  the  English  branch  of  the  order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  writer  drew  attention  to  the  valuable 
example  afforded  by  the  Liverpool  and  the  East  London 
Xursing  InstituHonSj  both  of  which  had  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  nursing  of  the  poor.  He  urged  a  year's 
training  in  a  first-rate  liospital  and  subsequent  experience  in 
district  nursing  as  the  minimum  amount  of  training  which 
should  be  required,  and  suggested  the  connection  of  district 
nurses  with  provident  dispensaries,  and  where  not  so  connected, 
a  small  payment  by  the  poor  where  possible.  Sir  Edmuncl 
urged  the  profession  of  a  trained  nnrsej  provided  the  standard 
of  nursing  is  raised,  and  adequate  pay  is  offered,  as  one  worthy 

*  ^#  OAee  of  the  JUsociaiioD  is  22  Bsmer  Street,  Ontixtd  Street,  Loodon. 
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of  consideration  by  women  of  superior  intelligence  and  educi- 
tion^  and  showed  the  valuable  preventiye  agency  in  represriag 
the  causes  of  diseases,  which  an  organised  body  of  nurses  of 
such  a  character,  acting  under  proper  authority,  supported  by 
a  powerful  association,  and  recognised  by  the  Local  Gkyrero- 
inent  Board  might  secure.  Sir  Edmund  also  read  a  brief 
communication  with  regard  to  the  best  kind  of  ambulance 
for  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  injured.  The  style  of 
ambulance  recommended,  with  all  its  paraphernalia,  was  adapted 
to  every  conceivable  requirement. 

Mr.  William  Clode  read  the  *  Beport  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  State  Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  and  Social 
Science  Associations  for  1875.'     The  Committee,  in  present- 
ing their  report,  desire  to  return  their  best  thanks  to  the  135 
medical  officers  of  health  who  sent  replies — many  of  them  very 
full  and  of  great  practical  value — to  the  schedules  issued  by 
them  last  year.     The  Committee  at  one  time  thought  that 
last  spring  would  have  been  the  time  for  energetic  action  on 
their  part.     But,  as  the  Public  Health  Bill  was  almost  en- 
tirely one  of  consolidation  of  previous  statutes,  and  so  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  objects  earnestly  sought 
for  in  their  original  memorial  to  the  Government,  the  Com- 
mittee did   not  consider  it  advisable  needlessly  to   interfere 
^vith  the  progress  of  a  measure  which,  though  still  incomplete 
and  in  various  respects  inefficient,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  will  enable  many  to  study  this  important  subject  in 
a  single  Act,  instead  of  having  to  unravel  the  perplexing  and 
often  inconsistent  provisions  of  twenty  or  thirty.     They  will 
thus  be  enabled  with  comparative  ease  to  qualify  themselves 
for   the  intelligent   consideration  of  the  amendments  which, 
according  to  the  express  statements  of  her  Majesty's  ministers, 
^vill  be  submitted  to  the  next  session  of  Parliament.     It  was 
this  assurance  which  chiefly  weighed  with  your  Committee  in 
deciding  to  reserve  any  communication  to  the  Government 
until  the  nature  of  the  amendments  shall  appear.     The  Com- 
mittee have  observed  vAih  satisfaction  that,  during  the  recent 
discussions  on  the  Public  Health  Bill,  there  has  been  a  steady 
approximation  to  the  views  constantly  maintained,  and  the 
proposals  persistently  brought  forward,  by  the   Committee; 
and  that,  in  particular,  it  is  now  plain  that  several  important 
principles  urged  by  them  from  the  beginning,  such  as  the 
adoption  of  larger  areas  and  the  re-adjustment  of  boundaries, 
will  be  adopted.     The  Committee  are  also  happy  to  obsene 
that  Section  284  of  the  Bill  permits  the  appointment  of  assbt- 
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ants  to  the  officer  appointed  for  the  united  districts.  The 
mode  of  dealing  with  nuisances^  where  the  cause  of  the  nui- 
•ftnce  arises  without  a  district^  prescribed  bj  Section  106^  is 
also  a  very  marked  improvement  on  the  existing  law.  In 
conclusion^  the  Committee  observe  the  adoption  by  Mr. 
Stansfeld  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  principles  and  amend- 
ments on  the  Sanitary  Act^  urged  on  his  attention  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Committee  collectively  and  by  some  of  its  active 
members  in  their  individual  capacity. 
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IMPERIAL   SUBVENTIONS    TO    LOCAL   AUTHOBITIES. 

On  what  principles  should  Imperial  Subventions  he  granted  to 
Local  Authorities?    By  Captain  Cbaigie. 

REFORMS  more  or  less  extensive  in  our  systems  of  Locii 
Taxation  and  Local  Government  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  eminently  desirable.  Advancing,  therefore,  from 
the  wider  issues  which  have  been  discussed  at  earlier  meetiiijp 
of  this  Association,  we  have  to-day  referred  to  us  a  very  special 
and  practical  question.  We  are  asked  to  consider  on  lAat 
theory,  and  under  what  conditions,  the  policy  of  granting  im- 
perial subventions  to  local  authorities,  which  has,  up  to  this 
time,  secured  the  largest  amount  of  public  favour,  may  be  jus- 
tified and  relied  on  as  a  solution  of  some  of  the  anomalies  of 
local  finance. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inviting  the  at- 
tention of  this  Association  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
English  local  authorities,  to  the  complaints  provoked  by  the 
manner  in  which  that  revenue  was  raised,  and  to  the  various 
remedies  then  suggested.  I  ventured  then  to  claim  priority, 
us  most  readily  feasible,  for  those  proposals  to  relieve  loiil 
<it  the  cost  of  imperial  taxation  with  which  the  name  of 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  was  pre-eminently  identified.  I  did  not, 
however,  on  that  occasion,  assert  this  course  to  afibrd  a  complete 
or  exclusive  specific  for  all  the  wrongs  of  the  ratepayer  or  all 
the  shortcomings  of  local  rule.  Nor  am  I  now  prepared,  it 
should  be  premised,  in  a  paper  devoted  chiefly  to  the  discussion 
of  a  single  reform,  to  advocate  that  reform  as  the  only  one  re- 
quiring consideration.  On  the  contrary,  although  regarding 
it  as  the  first  and  most  urgent  step  to  be  taken,  I  look  forward 
to  an  ultimate  improvement  in  the  symmetry  of  our  local  ad- 
ministration, and  a  juster  apportionment  even  of  exduriyelj 
local  charges. 
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The  application  of  Imperial  funda  in  relief  of  the  coBts  in- 
curred by  local  authorities  iti  the  digchurge  of  certain  diitieSf 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  a« sumption  that  tlie  duties  in 
miestion  are  matters  of  State  concern,  and,  there  fore  *  properly 
dat^aable  on  the  national  revenue.  It  will  consequently  be 
ne^estmry  that  we  should  arrive  at  3ome  conclusion  m  to  the 
proper  functions  of  National  Gorernment.  Govemmentj  or 
the  collective  action  of  a  society  by  means  of  its  Sovereign  or 
Executive,  is  usually  held  to  embrace  tliree  classes  of  duties. 
The  defence  of  the  society  from  hostile  aggression,  its  pro- 
tection from  internal  wrongdoing,  and  the  promotion  for  the 
common  good  of  such  public  institutions  as  cannot  be  left  to 
the  private  enterprise  of  its  citizens. 

The  gradual  concentration  of  these  functions  on  the  central 
Executive  marks  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  national 
life.  The  isolated  action  of  families  or  clans  soon  gives  place 
to  a  common  system  of  national  defence.  The  rough  and  varying 
decisions  of  patriarchal  or  hereditary  jurisdictions  are  subae^ 
quently  exchanged  for  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  which 
centres  in  the  National  Sovereign-  So,  too,  as  the  relations 
of  the  society  become  more  complex,  a  greater  charge  or  re- 
sponsibility for  public  institutions,  maintained  for  the  common 
welfarej  must  devolve  on  the  State  acting  as  the  exponent  of 
the  national  will  and  the  guardian  of  the  national  interests, 

The  instruments  or  machinery  through  which  the  functions 
of  govei-nment  are  exereised  by  the  State  vary  from  time  to 
time,  and  may  differ  in  each  class  of  duties.  Thus  usually 
for  military  or  naval  defence  oflScials  directly  responsible  to 
the  central  Government  must  be  employed.  The  theory  that 
the  Crown  represents  the  sole  fountain  of  justice  necessitates 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  Courts  representing  the  dele- 
gated Majesty  of  the  Sovereign.  With  respect  to  the  third 
dass  of  its  duties  the  precise  limits  of  the  action  of  the  central 
Government  are  less  clearly  defined, 

We  may  trace  on  the  one  hand  institutions  of  public  benefit 
wholly  regulated  and  controlled  By  the  direct  action  of  the 
State,  Other  undertakings,  while  beyond  individual  enter- 
prise^  still  do  not  claim  tlie  intervention  of  the  central  authority, 
andj  being  of  special  benefit  to  a  more  restricted  society  than 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  are  left  to  the  efforts  of  voluntary 
associations  or  the  regulation  of  local  or  sectional  governments. 

Between  those  two  sorts  of  institutions  others,  again^  existj 
promoted  and  sustained  neither  wholly  from  local  interest,  nor 
wholly  in  the  mdest  interest  of  the  nation,  but  with  which  the 
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in  such  cases  the  intricate  local  management  required  induces 
the  State  to  entrust  to  local  agencies  me  task  of  their  admiiii»» 
tration,  retaining  only  general  control^  with  which  it  cannot 
party  in  matters  which  are  in  any  degree  of  common  and 
national  concern.  In  this  instance  alone  can  the  question  of 
the  respective  liability  of  central  and  local  funds  really  be  raised, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  justice  of  the  case  can  be  met  only  by 
the  employment  of  imperial  subventions  proportioned  to  imperial 
interests. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning  asd 
significance  of  the  technical  term  '  Subvention.'  Essentially 
it  represents  an  aid  or  contribution,  and,  as  used  in  the  conneo- 
tion  before  us,  it  may  be  taken  to  import  a  payment  by  one 
person,  body  of  persons,  or  government  to  another,  in  respect 
of  services  rendered  to  the  contributor.  Of  this  character  were 
the  subventions  with  which  Great  Britain  has  been  wont  to 
recompense  the  military  aid  afforded  by  allied  Governments 
against  our  national  enemies.  The  grants  allowed  occasionallj 
to  private  commercial  enterprises,  which  promise  some  specific 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  a  government  or  municipality,  are 
equally  known  as  subventions.  These  payments  are  not 
always  made  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  as  the  contribulioDB 
received  by  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  from  Indian  or  Cob> 
nial  Governments  for  military  or  naval  protection  will  sufiice  to 
show.  While  a  similar  principle  underlies  the  virtual  subven- 
tions  made  by  one  local  authority  to  another,  as  by  a  Poor 
Law  Union  to  the  County  Asylum  for  services  rendered  in  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics.  In  every  case,  however,  we 
see  an  authority,  interested  in  the  perfoimance  of  a  certain 
work,  committing,  for  administrative  reasons,  the  task  to  some 
other  agency,  and  recompensing  its  agent  for  the  outlay  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  the  contributing  authority. 

Wherever,  therefore,  the  nation  finds  it  expedient  to 
entrust  to  a  local  authority  the  discharge  of  some  admittedly 
national  obligation,  that  local  authority  becomes  to  that  extent 
a  national  agent,  and  so  far  as  it  acts  in  this  capacity  it  is  folly 
entitled  to  be  paid  by  the  National  Treasury  for  services  thus 
rendered  to  the  State. 

The  principles  I  have  thus  ventured  to  lay  down  are  those 
usually  accepted  in  the  administrative  relations  of  die  State  in 
England,  although  there  are  cases  in  practice  where  they  are 
not  fully  acted  upon.  Thus  the  whole  cost  and  management  of 
the  diplomatic,  naval,  and  military  services  necessary  to  secure 
the  country  from  hostile  aggression,  is  assumed  by  the  central 
Crovemment,  the  sole  exception  in  the  petty  and  unjustifiable 
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cbai^eg  Oil  the  local  ratos  for  militia  ^tore*houses  being  tiow  in 
proce&s  of  removal. 

The  duty  of  the  National  Govcroment  m  protecting  the  lives 
mid  property  of  ita  subjects  and  in  repressing  crime  is  no  less 
fiilly  recognised  in  theory.  Consequently,  courts  of  law  and 
justice,  judges  J  uaagistrates,  prisons,  and  police  everywhere  exist 
at  the  requirement  of  the  State*  Here.,  however,  some  practical 
anomalies  arise  by  tlie  employment  of  local  agencies  and  local 
funds  to  some  extent  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime. 
The  general  principle  that  such  duties  devolve  on  the  centi-al 
Executive,  and  that  law  can  only  be  administered  in  the  Sove- 
reigns name^  has  not  among  ourselves  resulted  as  yet  in  tlie  logi- 
cal consequence  that  tlie  whole  cost  of  such  administration  should 
be  a  primary  charge  on  the  National  Revenues,  while  the  con- 
tributions now  made  to  localities  on  this  account  do  not,  as  I 
shiJl  afterwards  endeavour  to  nhow,  altogether  redress  the 
anomaly. 

Among  the  duties  of  government  less  definitely  within  the 
province  of  the  State  those  which  we  most  promiuently  re  cog- 
nise  as  binding  on  the  nation,  and  which  we  therefore  everywhere 
enforce  and  regulate  in  accordance  with  national  requirements, 
relate  to  tlie  defence  of  the  community  from  dangers  more 
subtle  but  no  less  real  than  those  from  which  protection  is 
sought  in  the  more  elementary  functions  of  government.  Want, 
disease,  and  ignorance  menace  the  social  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  truly  as  foreign  foes  or  interool  lawlessness.  Hence,  in 
making  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  the  treatment  of 
lunacy^  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  or  the  extension  of 
education,  the  State  itself  is  necessarily  chai'ged  with  the  task 
of  seeing  to  the  due  discharge  of  obligations  recogmsed  to  be 
of  common  and  national  interest. 

Without  question  every  one  of  these  matters  has  a  \^ery 
special  and  local  interest  on  the  well-being  of  every  district 
imd  cximmunity  in  the  kingdom*  This  interest  has  frequently 
proved  strong  enough  tu  prompt  in  many  instances  voluntary 
or  independent  local  action,  often  long  befoi^  the  country  as  a 
whole  awoke  to  the  true  nationality  of  the  issues  involved.  It  has 
beenj  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  State  to  make  use  of  the 
stimulus  of  local  interest,  and  in  view  of  the  intricate  and  vary- 
ing details  involved  in  the  management  of  such  matters,  it  has 
entrusted  to  local  agencies  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  national 
behests.  A  twofold  character  is  thus  imparted  to  the  work  of 
those  local  agencies.  They  no  longer  represent  mere  associa- 
tions aiunng  at  some  local  benefit,  but  they  are  ako  State 
agentSj  charged  with  the  due  pro vbion,^^ 
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or  minimum  standard,  irrespective  of  merely  local  incUnationy 
of  all  those  matters  which  the  State  itself,  as  the  guardian  and 
representative  of  the  interests  of  the  entire  jieople^  from  time 
to  time  may  insist  upon. 

From  liiis  relation  it  follows  that  for  their  State-imposed 
work  these  local  agencies  of  the  central  power  may  justly  draw 
by  subvention  on  the  National  Treasury,  while  in  so  fiur  as 
their  action  is  prompted  by  purely  local  interest  local  revennes 
alone  should  provide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thus  a  very  large  section  of  direcdy 
remunerative  and  voluntarily  incurred  local  outlay  is  cut  off 
fix)m  any  claim  on  the  National  Exchequer.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  specially  national  purposes  regulated  by  the  State  no 
claim  is  established  to  a  share  of  an  optional  expenditure, 
prompted  at  the  instance  of  the  locality  over  and  above  the 
uniform  requirements  insisted  on  by  the  State.  The  fear  of 
local  extravagance  which  is  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
use  of  imperial  subventions  is,  therefore,  groundless,  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  State  is  not  to  be  called  on  to  pay  for  whatever 
outlay  the  local  authority  may  choose  to  incur,  but  simply  to 
re-imburse  its  local  agent  for  definite  work  done  on  its  behalf, 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  determined  by  the  State,  and  therefore 
settled  and  approved  of  by  Parliament  itself,  the  natural 
guardian  and  regulator  of  charges  on  the  National  Exchequer. 

It  follows,  however,  from  these  considerations  that  the  State 
must  retain  a  power  of  supervision  and  inspection  over  the 
acts  of  its  local  agents.  The  paramount  control  thus  neces- 
sarily reserved  is  not  to  be  viewed,  if  it  be  properly  exercised, 
as  any  personal  degradation  of  local  governing  bodies.  It  is 
common  to  every  undertaking  of  magnitude  in  which  any  de- 
gree of  uniformity  of  action  is  to  be  ensured,  and  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  its  efficient  working. 

The  extent  of  the  national  interest  is  shown  by  the  degree 
of  inspection  or  control  which  is  insisted  on  by  the  nation.  And 
this,  in  a  growing  and  increasingly  interdependent  society  such 
as  ours,  infallibly  tends  to  become  greater.  The  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  pauper,  a  lunatic,  or  a  schoolboy  is  no  longer  a 
matter  left  to  local  feeling,  but  is  earnestly  considered  and  de- 
cided in  regard  to  national  interests  by  the  whole  community. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  growth  of  centralisation  repre- 
sents this  growing  national  concern  it  is  but  the  penalty  of  our 
closer  and  more  intense  national  life.  There  is,  I  admit,  a 
danger  that  the  province  of  inspection  should  be  unduly  ex» 
tended,  that  details  and  minute  procedure  should  be  stereotyped, 
and  that  a  system  of  inelastic  clerk-rule  should  paralyse  instead 
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of  help  or  stimulate  local  action-  But  this  is  an  abuse  of  that 
general  direction  and  ultimate  regard  to  principles  and  results 
rather  tlian  means  which  must  always  belong  to  the  State. 
The  dictuDa  of  Mr,  John  Stuart  MiU,  *  that  the  authority  which 
is  most  conversant  with  principlps  should  be  supreme  over 
principles  while  that  which  is  most  competent  in  details  should 
have  details  left  to  it,*  does  not  inaptly  describe  the  relation 
between  local  and  central  govemmeDts. 

There  ought  to  be  no  jealousy  between  the  officials  of  these 
authorities.  The  prapcr  discharge  of  the  duties  committed 
to  one  and  all  as  the  servants  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  due 
subordination  of  every  Unk  in  the  machinery  of  government. 
No  encroachment  should  be  permitted  by  the  central  office  on 
the  local  province  by  petty  regulation  of  details,  nor  any  asser- 
tion by  the  local  authority  of  principles  inconsistent  with  the 
general  system  determined  on  by  the  State.  These  relations 
are,  however,  much  more  easily  secured  by  properly  regulated 
subventions — proportioned  in  every  case  to  the  degree  of  con- 
trol which  is  exacted  already  by  the  nation.  The  existence 
of  this  control  rests  on  the  impossibility  of  the  State  leaving 
unobserved  and  unenforced  duties  of  general  interest*  It 
exists  even  now  where  no  proportional  subventions  are  given. 
The  subvention  should^  in  fact,  follow  the  control  for  which  it 
provides  a  conspicuous  justification  to  the  locality,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  affords  a  check,  where  this  is  needed,  against 
any  undue  central  interference  by  the  charge  on  imperial 
revenues  which  all  such  interference  involves. 

Some  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing 
subventions  is  needful  if  we  are  to  inquire  practically  in  what 
direction  and  under  what  conditions  a  system,  which  1  have 
tried  to  show  is  founded  on  a  just  principle,  may  be  beneficially 
expanded. 

Probably  tlie  largest  vote  from  imperial  revenues  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  subject  to  the  official  management  of  the 
State  is  that  for  Public  Education.  In  accordance  \vith  the 
Estimates  of  1875-76  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  liSOOjOOO/,, 
even  for  England  and  Wales  alone,  was  voted  for  elementary 
education.  This  is  not  wholly  confided  to  local  administration, 
aiBce  the  cost  of  the  central  office  and  official  inspectors  is  de- 
frayed from  the  vote*  Looking  back  to  the  actual  expenditure 
of  tlie  last  year  (1874)  for  which  complete  accounts  are  avail- 
able^  the  actual  gi-ant  to  English  local  schools  appears,  however, 
to  have  reached  1,050,000/.  The  local  agents  employed  by 
the  State  in  educational  w^ork  are  of  two  sorts.  We  have  ou 
the  one  hand  the  voluntary  associationsj  w^hich  here  were  first 
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in  the  field,  and  on  the  other  the  recently  created  local  authori- 
ties known  as  School  Boards.  To  the  former,  in  return  for  the 
educational  training  of  an  average  number  of  1,586,000 
children  throughout  the  year,  the  State  paid  973,0OOiL,  or  about 
93  per  cent,  of  the  whole  vote.  To  the  latter  some  77,000t 
was  contributed  in  payment  for  the  instruction  of  142,000 
children.  Only  the  last  sum  is  properly  a  subvention  in  tid 
of  local  taxation  or  a  recompense  by  the  State  of  the  cost  of 
the  agency  undertaken  by  local  authorities,  but  both  payments 
are  alike  ^od  illustrations  of  the  principle  on  which  all  audi 
grants  are  made.  The  scale  of  contribution  is  in  this  case  one 
pf  considerable  intricacy ;  but,  by  means  of  a  carefully  calculated 
code  and  thoroughly  effective  yet  not  burdensome  inspection, 
a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  work  done  is  believed  to  be 
secured  for  the  annual  12^.  per  child  which  this  subvention 
costs  the  National  Exchequer. 

A  grant  somewhat  similar  is  now  made  by  the  State  to 
Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  The  incentive  to  national 
aid  is  here  increased  by  the  twofold  purpose  of  these  instita- 
tions — the  provision  of  industrial  training,  and  the  check  to  the 
growth  of  criminal  population  by  early  arresting  some  of  its 
most  likely  recruits.  The  subvention  paid  appears  by  the  last 
Estimates  to  reach  168,0007.  and  seems  to  exceed  half  the  cost 
of  the  schools.  These  are  managed  by  voluntary  associations, 
so  that  this  grant  is,  like  the  greater  portion  of  the  Education 
vote,  no  subvention  in  aid  of  local  taxation  (as,  even  in  official 
returns,  it  has  been  erroneously  described), but  still  a  real  subsidy 
for  services  rendered  to  the  nation,  in  supplement  to  which  local 
authorities  sometimes  voluntarily  make  smaller  subventions 
out  of  locally  raised  funds.  The  fixed  scale  of  contribution  is 
regulated  by  weekly  payments  of  6^.,  55.,  or  3a-.  per  child, 
while  a  general  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  administration 
by  official  inspectors  acting  under  authority  from  the  Home 
Office. 

The  largest  subvention  now  paid  after  the  Educational 
vote  is  that  granted  on  account  of  the  Police.  I  have  already 
indicated  my  opinion  that  the  administration  of  this  part  of 
the  machinery  of  crime-repression  ought  to  be  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  central  Government.  In  England,  however,  this 
principle,  which  is  admitted  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  has  not  been  fully  accepted.  Consequently,  a  more 
or  less  nominal  authority  is  delegated  over  both  Police  and 
Prisons  to  local  authorities,  and  after  recent  concessions  about 
two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  former,  or  1,032,000/.  is  now  repaid 
by  the  Treasury. 
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This  semi-localisation  of  the  Police  is  i 

stirvival  from  earlier  times  of  a  doctrine 
settled  and  coherent  national  life  than  ^wc  now  enjoy.  Then 
it  was  endeavoured  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  order  by- 
charging  responsibility  for  crime  on  the  narrowest  local  limtt-s, 
an  expedient  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Sovereign*^ 
authority  was  not  practically  strong  enough  to  reach  into 
every  corner  of  the  land.  In  the  10th  or  1 1  th  centuries 
the  old  law  of  '^frankpledge'  was  thus  supposed  to  be  an 
attempt  to  bind  over  the  freemen  of  a  locality-  in  groups  of  ten 
as  perpetual  bail  for  each  other's  behaviour.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  III*  the  task  of  securing  disturbers  of  the  peace  was 
committed  to  the  Parish  Constable,  a  fimctionary  now  abolished 
in  turn  in  fevour  of  the  larger  organisation  of  our  e:si8ting 
Constabulary,  which,  except  in  the  Meti'opoHs,  is  nominally 
managed  by  local  authoritiesj  although  necessarily  in  close  sub- 
servience to  the  requirements  of  the  Statc^  whose  assumption  of 
control  over  their  numbers,  discipline,  pay,  and  duties  is  rapidly 
becoming  more  complete* 

In  London  J  indeed,  two  systems  may  be  seen  at  work,  both 
different  from  the  practice  of  the  rest  of  the  country-  We 
have  the  City  Police,  receiving  no  State  subvention  and  en- 
joying an  almost  purely  local  rule  within  the  exceptional  ter- 
ritory of  the  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
highly  organised  Metropolitan  force,  nimibering  more  con- 
stables than  all  the  counties  of  England  absolutely  and  directly 
subject  to  central  administration ;  and,  although  to  no  small 
extent  relying  on  local  taxes  for  their  support,  yet  without 
any  pay  or  supervision  reserved  to  the  local  contributors  for 
their  thus  involuntary  subvention  to  a  department  of  State. 

The  anomalies,  waste,  and  loss  of  efficiency  conaequent  on 
the  extreme  subdivision  of  our  county  and  borough  police 
appears  t^  rae  urgently  to  demand  their  direct  ti'ansfer  to  the 
State.  The  existing  s^ubvention,  more  just  though  it  be  than  the 
bare  quarter  of  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  once  allowed,  still 
fails  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case  ;  while  there  ai*e  few  ^-eater 
blots  on  our  system  of  crime-repression  than  the  loose  and 
incoherent  machinery  afforded  by  scattered,  isolated^  and  inde- 
pendent forces  of  police. 

There  are  some  223  such  forces  now  maintained,  and  many 
especially  of  the  borough  establishmentB  are  of  the  most  petty 
ilimensions-  Not  two-fifths  of  these  borough  forces  have  20 
men  each  ;  in  62  eases  the  strength  is  below  1 0  constables, 
whUe  in  two-and-twenty  boroughs  the  whole  force  does  not 
exceed  3  policemen. 
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Combined  action  In  such  cases  Is  hopeless.  Criminals  rqoice 
at  the  loopholes  afforded  by  the  many  points  where  separate 
jurisdictions  meet  While  discipline  cannot  but  suffer 
when  one  district  bids  for  recruits  against  another,  when  con- 
stables discharged  from  one  force  are  readily  accepted  in 
another,  when  no  proper  system  of  promotion  exists  and  a 
sound  basis  for  Superannuation  Funds  is  well  nigh  imposrible. 
Hence  I  cannot  but  instance  our  system  of  police  manage- 
ment as  a  wasteful  multiplication  of  local  agency.  In  ^is 
case  no  subvention,  however  large,  will  be  so  thoroughly 
satisfactory  as  a  direct  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  control 
and  payment  of  the  whole. 

The  punbhment  of  offenders  against  the  law  is  admitted  to 
be  an  Imperial  obligation.  The  State,  however,  has  hesitated 
much  to  recognise  its  liability  for  the  outlay  incurred  in  bring* 
in^  offenders  to  justice,  and  the  peculiar  feature  of  EngM 
criminal  law,  which  leaves  prosecutions  in  the  charge  of  injured 
individuals  rather  than  in  that  of  a  public  officer,  has  tended  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  payment  of  these  expenses  by 
the  Treasury.  The  delay  and  disallowances  thus  arising  have 
drawn  on  the  Executive  repeated  rebukes  from  the  highest 
judicial  authorities  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  justice. 
Although  no  more  than  135,0007.  is,  I  observe,  voted  feom  Im- 
perial funds  for  this  purpose,  there  is  now  hardly  any  dispute 
that  in  theory  the  National  Treasury  is  fully  liable,  and  I  hope 
a  properly  regulated  and  uniform  scale  of  allowances  may  soon 
be  arrived  at  and  the  essentially  Imperial  character  of  this 
expenditure  definitely  acknowledged. 

The  costs  of  our  Prisons  are  now  shared,  as  I  believe,  im- 
properly between  the  State  and  the  local  authorities.  While 
assuming  the  charge  of  the  system  of  convict  prisons,  the 
Imperial  authorities  escape  all  but  a  small  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  much  larger  daily  average  of  prisoners 
in  our  eighty-one  county  and  thirty-five  local  gaols.  Only 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  cost  of  these  institutions  is  defrayed 
by  the  Treasury,  who  wholly  ignore  all  liability  for  the  cost  of 
prisoners  before  conviction,  and  for  the  establishments  and 
buildings  which  are  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Close  and  minute  supervision  of  the  discipline  and 
dietary  of  these  gaols  is,  however,  exercised  by  State  mspectors 
and  enforced  by  central  regulations,  while  a  subsidy  of  less 
than  100,0007.  represents  the  whole  payment  made  by  the 
nation  on  this  account. 

The  system  on  which  these  local  prisons  are  managed  is 
wholly  faulty,  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  provisions  of 
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the  PriBOBs'  Act  occasionallj  bar  a  local  autboritj  from  making 
fiill  use  of  a  prisoner's  labour^  and  while  the  fetters  of  cen- 
tralisatioa  frequcutly  press  in  a  scale  utterly  disproportionate 
^  to  the  central  contribution,  yet^  on  the  other  handj  a  most  pemi- 

■  oious  latitude  is  pennitted  in  the  raultiplied  existence  of  eepa- 

■  rate  prifious  which  deteriorate  prison  diBcipline  and  most  need- 
lessl}^  swell  the  unfair  burden  of  the  local  taxpayei's. 

The  most  curious  divergencies  abound  iu  the  cost  of  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  iraprisoniiient  in  different  places.  In 
one  gaol  an  annual  outlay  of  IBL  or  19L  suffices  for  each 
prisoner,  in  another  he  costs  more  than  100/,  In  a  single 
county  and  with  an  average  daily  number  of  some  231  pri- 
^nersj  no  less  than  eight  separate  gaols  may  be  founds  three 
of  them  even  in  the  same  town.  Some  twenty-five  criminals 
tcmy  be  seen  in  a  county  prison  costing  47/*  a  year  each,  while 
seTenty  vacant  cells  remain  iu  the  town  gaol  in  the  same  place, 
wlter^  less  than  two-tbirds  of  that  sum  would  suffice. 

Twelve  prisons  contain  7,567  of  the  13^310  inmates  of  our 
eighty-one  county  gaols^  and  the  average  charge  per  prisoner 
is  in  these  cases  but  251,  while  the  cost  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing 5,743  is  fully  thirty-six  per  cent,  more.  So  with  borough 
prisons,  in  six  of  which  will  be  found  3,000  criminals  out  of  a 
total  of  4,370^  and  these  costing  no  more  than  23/.  10-s.  ahead, 
while  of  the  otber  1,370,  in  twenty-nine  separate  gac»Is,  each 
involves  an  outlay  of  half  as  much  again. 

Here,  therefore,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  police,  the  local 
delegation  of  the  Imperial  function  of  punishing  crime  is  car- 
ried much  too  far,  and  in  place  of  the  utterly  inadequate  sub- 
vent  ion  now  grudgingly  doled  out^  the  State  should  logically 
aasume  to  itself  the  regulation,  arrangement,  and  cost  of  its 
whole  prison  system — a  course  which  is  no  less  recommended 
by  the  present  wasteful  distribution  of  its  resources  and  by 
the  administrative  anomalies  involved,  than  by  the  gain  which 
would  accrue  from  a  better  and  more  uniform  prison  discipline. 
The  subsidy  lately  granted  in  respect  of  Pauper  Lunatics, 
comes  next  ia  order  of  magnitude  to  the  grants  for  education 
&nd  for  police  and  prisons.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle 
I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain^  and  represents  in  an  approxi- 
mate^ if  not  in  a  complete  manner,  the  mode  in  which  the  State 
may  recognise  a  peculiarly  national  element  in  an  expenditure 
entrusted  to  local  agency,  A  sum  of  330,000/.^  for  England 
and  Wales  appears  for  these  purposes  on  the  estimates  of  this 
year.  The  mode  of  its  application  is  determined  by  a  fixed 
rate  of  4**  per  head  per  week  for  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums. 
The  principle  here  adopted  seems  to  me  one  to  be  generally 
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concurred  in.  A  fixed  capitation  grant  leaves  to  local  liabilitj 
all  the  margin  of  cost  attributable  to  local  circumstances  and 
local  management,  while  it  supplements  the  local  treasoiy  by 
a  payment  which  represents  the  uniform  requirements  insisted  <m 
by  the  nation  at  large  and  enforced  by  Imperial  CommissionoB. 
Whether  it  goes  far  enough  in  this  direction  may,  perhaps,  be 
questioned,  since  the  grant  is  for  maintenance  alone,  and  aliowB 
nothing  in  respect  of  the  heavy  charge  of  providing  buildinn 
proper  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which,  it  is  computed, 
has  cost  the  counties  of  England,  in  obedience  to  nationil 
requirements,  an  outlay  of  more  than  3,000,000/.  in  the  hit 
twenty  years. 

Another  form  of  subvention  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  con- 
tributions now  paid  toward  the  salaries  of  sanitary,  registration, 
and  Poor-law  officers.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  payment 
is  a  new  one,  and  is  a  recognition  of  the  recently  established 
interest  of  the  State  in  the  due  enforcement  of  sanitary  regnla- 
tions,  and  of  the  advantage  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  derives 
from  closer  relations  between  the  central  authority  and  tlie 
executive  officers  of  the  localities  charged  with  the  protection 
of  the  State  from  the  attack  or  development  of  disease.  The 
payment  reaches  only  to  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  medical 
officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  but  65,0002. 
is  voted  on  this  account.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  mad 
as  sanitary  work  depends  on  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  local 
authorities,  mere  local  interest,  strong  as  it  is,  will  never 
suffice  to  carry  out  all  that  the  State,  as  the  guardian  of  its 
subjects,  in  its  present  mood  desires  to  see  accomplished,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  reliance  on  central  inspection  is  inevitable, 
while  it  is  but  just  and  expedient  that  this  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  grant  tending  to  promote  more  friendly  rela- 
tions between  local  and  central  administration,  and  to  represent 
the  extensive  and  more  than  local  interests  which  all  such 
work  involves. 

A  sum  of  10,0007.  was  this  year  voted  to  supplement  the 
remuneration  of  registrars,  on  whom  increased  duties  have 
lately  fallen.  It  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of 
officers,  whose  work  is  entirely  regulated  by  a  central  authority, 
and  who  are  chiefly  dependent  on  local  taxes  for  their  pay.  I 
mention  this  subsidy  only  to  recommend  that  it  should  give 
place  to  an  assumption  by  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  cost  of  a 
purely  national  duty.  The  transfer  is  of  no  great  financial 
importance,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  some 
80,000/.  from  the  local  taxes,  and  adding  this  to  votes  of 
45,000/.  which  are  already  paid  to  the  office  of  the  Registi-ar- 
General. 
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One  half  the  salaiies  of  3^500  Poor-law  medical  officerB  are 

w  paid  by  the  Imperial  exchequer,  together  with  the  salaries 

1^500  teachers  in  Poor-law  ichools.  The  whole  grants  how- 
vei*,cloes  not  exceed  164^000/.    So  far  as  it  goes,  it  illuBtrateB 

e  national  interest  in  the  mechanism  of  the  gystcm  bj  which 

»oor  relief  is  admiuistered,  although  it  is  the    only  subven- 

in  aid  of  the  local  cost  of  pauperism  now  granted.     It  is 

lie  that  the  central  Poor-law  authority,  with  its  inspectors 

nd  auditors,  represents  a  charge  of  more  than  100,000/.  on  the 

ational  exchequer,  but  of  course   their  duties  are  those  of 

State  officials,  not  of  local  agents ;  although  the  existence  of 

this  machinery  shows  how  much  more  than  local  interests 

local  requirements  are  now  involved  in  the  administration 
f  the  Poor-law. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  proper  functions 
Government  in  this  matter.  The  essentially  national  char- 
BCter  of  a  uniform  and  legal  provision  for  the  poor  is  generally 
idniittedy  and  few  signs  are  more  marked  than  the  recent 
eudency  to  widen  the  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  to 
verlcMjic  the  old  plan  of  regarding  this  matter  as  one  of  mere 

,al  concern,  mA  to  urge  on  the  ccDtral  executive  the  duty  of 
mforcing  on  localities  a  higher  standard  than  the  bare  relief 
moe   offered   to    the   destitute.     Very  potent  local  interests 

ist,  howeyer,  in  this  question,  and  so  indispensable  is  the 

eed  of  a  closely  local  administration,  that  it  would  be  imprac- 

icable  and  impolitic  to  employ  otlicr  than  local  agency  in  dis- 

ributing  tlie  bounty  of  the  public.     With  regard  to  the  costs 

jf  officials  and  establishments  many  efforts  have,  liowever,  been 

ade  to  secure  a  fairer  contribution  from  the  National  Ex- 
chequer-   A  Parliamentary  Commission  thirty  years  ago,  sug- 

ested  the  desirability  of  the  assumption  by  the  Government  of 

the  17  percent,  of  the  outlay  on  relief  which  arose  from  eBtabUsh- 

IDcnt  charges*     Similar  or  more  extensive  proposals  were  made 

jy  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1850,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone 

^o  admitted  the  propriety  of  considering  some  such  course. 

More  recently  the  changes  introduced  by  substituting  union 
for  parish  liabilityj  and  in  the  metroiKjUs  the  experiment  of 
extending  over  a  still  larger  area  the  uniform  and  constant 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  indoor  poor  have  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  further  developments.  By  s])reading  on  the  nation  at 
l^ge  a  fixed  portion  of  the  expenditure,  it  is  argued  we  might 
mot  only  provide  a  recognition  of  the  national  obligation  to 
TeUove  the  poor,  but  might  also  gi^eatly  facilitate  a  better 
adrainistration  than  now  prevails. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  proposal  to  apply  2j?.  or  2^^.  %€L  per 

s  s 
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week  for  6ach  pauper  in  the  workhouse,  that,  though  it  nngfat 
result  in  a  claim  of  nearly  1,000,000/.  on  the  Exchequer,  it 
would  prove  efficacious  in  stimulating  the  guardians  to  a  rea^ 
use  of  the  house-test,  and  would  draw  a  marked  distinctioa 
between  the  legal  provision  made  by  the  country  for  the  utterlj 
destitute,  and  the  more  questionable  custom  which  haa  converted 
out-door  relief  into  a  lavish  system  of  mistaken  and  pemkioiii 
benevolence.  Were  such  anticipations  realised,  a  work  of 
national  importance  would  undoubtedly  be  achieved,  and  one 
well  worth  to  the  State  the  outlay  it  might  occasion. 

No  objection  could  at  least  be  urged  against  such  a  tnmsfier 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  encourage  extravagance,  since  hj 
allotting  a  fixed  minimum,  it  would  leave  open  every  induce* 
ment  which  local  economy  might  provide  to  reduce  the  maigin, 
which  alone  good  management  could  affect.  Neither  can 
the  often-refuted  argument  that  such  a  subsidy  would  be  t 
surrender  of  an  ancient  rent-charge  here  apply,  since  doaUe 
the  sum  asked  for  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  poor-relief  hj 
the  novel  requirements  of  the  last  twenty  years,  while  vastlj 

freater  departures  from  the  old  tradition  of  inherited  burdens 
ave  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Union  Charge- 
ability  and  Metropolitan  Poor  Acts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  such  an  increased  bqIh 
vention  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  ob 
which  I  have  already  entered  oonsiderable  and  pressing  daims 
for  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  justice  and  police  not  yet  assumed 
by  the  State.  On  the  degree  of  acceptance  which  such  a  scheme 
may  secure,  when  fully  debated  by  public  opinion,  it  will  depend 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^vill  be  preparol  to 
face  the  difficulty  of  thus  drawing  a  contribution  from  the 
general  wealth  of  the  nation  to  the  help  of  the  nation's  poor. 

There  yet  remains  a  different  form  of  subvention  to  any  I 
have  dealt  with,  the  contribution  made  by  the  State  in  respect 
of  Government  property.  This  which  reaches  170,000/.  in 
the  present  estimates  is  usually  classed  with  Imperial  subsidies 
in  relief  of  local  taxes.  It  is,  however,  a  payment  of  a  special 
and  peculiar  kind.  It  reaches  only  certain  districts,  and  is  in 
fact  a  contribution  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  certain  locali- 
ties, whose  area  for  rating  purposes  has  been  reduced  by  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  it  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  the  consequent  ^vithdrawal  of  that  portion  from  the  local 
assessment.  Thus  the  grant  is  a  compensation  to  the  locality  for 
loss  of  local  revenue  arising  from  the  action  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  just  and  equitable,  though  by  no  means  capable  of 
easy  and  practical  application. 
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I  The  various  subventions  which  I  have  enumerated^  and 
which  embrace  tbe  chief  payments  made  out  of  the  Exchequer 
for  gervices  rendered  to  the  State  b j  local  agencies  in  England, 
reach  3^224,000/.  Of  these  more  than  1,000,000/,  are  paid, 
not  to  local  authorities,  or  in  aid  of  local  taxesj  but  to  volun- 
tary associations,  while  1  TOjOOO/.  represents  what  may  be  called 
tlia  exceptional  liability  of  Government  departments  to  local 
assessment.  ThuB  a  sura  of  just  about  2,000 ,000L  is  the  con- 
tribution now  in  process  of  being  made  out  of  the  Imperial  re- 
venue  in  payment  of  the  Imperial  duties  which,  for  convenience 
of  administration^  the  State  has  entrusted  to  the  agency  of 
^  local  authorities,  while  fully  half  of  this  sum  is  the  Ixuit  of 
H  recent  concessions  to  the  demands  of  those  who  have  guceess- 

■  fully  represented  the  undue  pressure  of  national  obligations  on 
tlie  local  tax-payers.  In  stating  these  sums,  only  English 
grants  are  included.  Scotland  and  Ireland*  however,  receive 
another  1,500,000/.  for  similar  subsidies*  and  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary coat  the  State  1 ,000,000/.  more^  although  this  is  not 

^  properly  a  subvention  but  an  item  of  State  expenditure. 

■  Since  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  Uy  discuss  the  un- 
equal  incidence  of  local  taxation  generally,  but  rather  to  con- 
sider the  pi-inciple  on  which  Imperial  subventions  may  be 
gnuitedj  I  do  not  propose  to  add  to  what  I  have  ah-eady  urged 
as  to  the  theoretic  justice  or  administrative  expediency  of  these 
subsidies  by  any  lengthened  defence  of  the  financial  propriety 
of  aiding  local  at  the  cost  of  Imperial  taxation.  I  may,  how- 
erer,  be  permitted  to  claim  for  this  policy  a  tendency  to  miti- 
gate the  pressure  of  local  imposts  which  must  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  iuereasing  local  wantn  help  to  recommend  its  adoption 
and  development.  Local  taxation,  properly  so-called,  amounted 
by  the  last  account  to  some  22,500,000/. ;  of  this  sum  18,500,000/. 
was  provided  by  means  of  a  single  tax,  the  local  rate.  Indeed 
it  may  be  stated  that  entire  local  charge  involved  by  the 
matters  I  have  specially  named,  that  is  by  poor-relief,  lunatic 
aayloms^  education^  and  sanitary  work,  has  to  be  met  by  the  rate 
alone. 

Now  the  rate,  however  fitting  it  may  once  have  been  as 
measuring  ap^jroximately  local  wealth,  or  the  relative  benefits 
derived  from  local  expenditure  by  those  interested  in  the  par- 
ticular property  on  which  it  falls,  now  no  longer   can  be 
^m  regarded  as  fairly  gauging  the  respective  ability  or  the  respec- 
H  tive  benefit  of  the  ratepayei*s.     The  rental  of  a  particular  sort 

■  of  property,  whether  a  farm,  a  shop,  a  factory,  or  a  d^velling 

■  house,  is  no  longer  a  fair  guide  in  these  matters;  but  the 
ex^trenae  facility  of  this  particular  agent  of  local  finance  forbids 
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our  very  greatly  abandoning  the  use  of  the  rate  for  loc-al  pur- 
poses, however  much  we  may  agree  in  its  theoretic  injusticCi 
and  however  anxioua  we  may  be  to  improve  the  rigid  in  equality 
of  its  present  incidence.  When  therefore  a  contribution  is 
obtained  from  Imperial  taxation,  you  not  only,  as  I  contend^ 
transfer  to  some  extent  a  national  obligation  to  the  national 
purse,  but  you  substitute  a  fuud  drawn  with  conspicuous  fair- 
ness from  every  class^  property,  and  interest  in  the  Ivingdom 
for  one  which  is  not  only  drawn  from  a  limited  area,  but 
derived  from  a  single  section  of  the  wealth  and  fTOm  excep- 
tional classes  of  the  people  within  that  area, 

I  know  there  are  those  who  object  to  this  very  substitution 
on  the  ground  that  they  dissent  from  the  theory  of  our  Ira- 
perial  financCj  which  employs  both  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion ;  and  others  who  object  to  aiding,  as  they  say,  landowners 
at  the  public  cost.  Now,  without  stopping  to  point  out  iii^m 
fallacy  here  involved,  and  to  sliow  that  the  greater  portion  ^^H 
our  local  taxation  falls  on  house-property  and  on  our  populous 
citiei5i  so  that  of  such  subventions  as  I  advocate  the  lion's 
share  will  most  justly  fall,  not  to  rural  landowners,  but  to  the 
burdened  ratepayers  of  the  townsj  I  venture  to  meet  the  other 
objections  advanced  by  asserting  the  peculiar  propriety  for 
drawing  the  necessary  funds  from  the  very  sources  which  now 
feed  the  National  Exchequer, 

The  justice  of  tlie  mode  in  which  our  Imperial  taxes  arc 
levied  is  noiv  very  generally  admitted-  Without,  however^ 
making  any  attempt  to  convert  that  small  minority  of  fSnancier^* 
who  hold  by  the  theory  that  all  indirect  taxes  are  in  principle 
wrong,  and  who  would  therefore  practically  exempt  the  most 
numerous  and  now  most  powerful  section  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  from  all  due  contributinn  to  the  national  revenue^  I 
think  it  is  not  impossible  to  show  that  the  very  prepondenaice 
of  tiiese  indirect  imposts,  which  now  fetter  no  industry  and  tax 
no  necessary  of  life,  contributes  to  the  justice  of  the  subven- 
tion. 

I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  to  consider  that  the  sources  of 
that  revenue  now  are  whence  every  Imperial  subvention  is 
draw^n.  It  is  true  that  some  G2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
vided by  our  Customs  and  Exciscj  while  stamps,  income-tax, 
land  and  house  tax  together  supply  but  23  per  cenL,  and  our 
Post  Office,  Telegraph,  and  varied  miscellaneous  revenues  bring 
in  the  15  per  cent,  remaining.  But  a  closer  analysis  of  these 
varied  methods  by  which  the  Excheqner  is  fed  will  bring  out 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  whole  is  supplied  by  special 
ta.xes  on  the  consumption  of  spirits^  wine,  beer^  and  tobftcoa» 
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inrely  no  very  inept  sources  to  which  the  State  may  turti  for 
lid  Id  repressing  criracj  dispelling  ignorance,  checking  disease, 
)r  relieving  pauperism* 

In  other  words,  of  the  IjOOOiOOO/.  recon  tly  gran  ted  fi'om  the 
National  Treasury  towardjs  the  cost^  of  police  and  lunatics^ 
idly  5  30,000/*  was  provided  solely  by  taxes  paid  on  the  volun- 
lary  congumption  of  the  four  stimulants  I  have  named.  Taxes 
E>&  teaj  coffeej  and  other  duty-pajing  comtnoditieB  supplied  but 
'/-  of  the  whole  subvention  \  excise  licenseB  on  establish- 
railway  duty,  and  so  on,  brought  in  about  30,000/. 
while  stamps  and  income-tax  on  unrated  property  pro- 
vided 1 60^000/.  About  150,000/,  in  all  was  contributed  from  mis- 
Sellaneouja  sources  of  revenue,  not  properly  included  in  taxation 
Lt  all,  while  the  balance  of  70,000/,  represented  no  transfer  of 
lability  whatever,  that  sum  arising  from  taxes  directly  levied 
in  the  same  property  as  that  which  already  bears  the  rates. 

Thus  there  seems  but  little  ground  to  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  funds  are  provided,  on  which  a  development  of 
he  policy  of  subventions  would  compel  lis  more  largely  to 
raw.  Rather  in  so  far  as  the  particular  objects  of  taxation 
irith  which  I  have  dealt  are  concern ctl,  a  peculiar  degree  of 
ippropriateness  is  apparent  in  defraying  the  necessary  cxpen- 
liture  to  some  extent  in  this  way* 

To  recapitulate  the  conclusions  aimed  at  by  the  present 
)aper,  I  have  endeavoured  to  assert  for  the  State,  as  represent- 
ing the  common  national  interest,  a  paramount  concern  in  the 
hie  discharge  of  certain  functions  of  Government.  For  ad- 
ninistrative  reasons  the  State,  I  have  shown^  must  in  certain 
jases  employ  the  agency  of  local  authorities,  and  as  a  conse- 
luence  of  this  relation  between  the  State  and  the  local  au- 
Iiority  I  have  maintained  the  propriety  of  Imperial  subventions 
or  particular  objects,  these  being  in  fact  payments  to  locaU- 
ies  for  services  rendered  to  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
iischarged  in  compliance  with  national  requii-ements  and  under 
fce  inspection  and  control  of  the  State  itself.  Reviewing  the 
existing  forms  of  subvention,  I  have  urged,  that  in  regard  to 
mdi  primary  duties  as  the  repression  of  crime  by  police  and 
irisons,  the  existing  subsidies  by  no  means  represent  the  fuU 
Dterest  and  liability  of  the  State,  while  very  great  gain  would 
iccrue  from  the  direct  assumption  of  the  control  and  payment 
>f  such  matters  by  the  Central  Government.  I  have  shown,  I 
lope,  the  reasonableness  of  the  conditions  as  to  results,  inspec- 
tion, and  fixed  minimum  grants  which  attach  \q  the  present  sub* 
t^entions  for  education,  pauper  lunatics,  and  so  on,  and  I  have 
ttrged  an  extension  of  this  policy  on  similar  principles,  pointing 
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out  the  benefits  of  reconciling  Imperial  and  local  interestfl^and 
the  facility  thus  afforded  to  good  relations  between  local  and 
central  officials.  Last  of  all,  I  have  briefly  noticed  the  financial 
relief  to  the  local  ratepayer  by  spreading  the  liability  for  dutiea 
enforced  and  regulated  in  obedience  to  the  national  will  OYor  the 
wider  and  more  fairly  adjusted  field  of  national  taxation,  in  plaee 
of  retaining  on  the  narrow  basis  of  our  local  assessments  the 
growing  burdens  of  general  concern  which  every  advance  of 
national  life  appears  to  entail. 


DISCUSSIOK. 


Mr.  HowLAND  Hamilton  (London)  said  that  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  local  and  imperial  taxation  being  a  veiy  lai^  ooe^ 
it  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  decide  on  the  principles  upon  wfaxh 
imperial  subventions  should  be  granted  to  local  authorities  inth  xegaid 
to  quasi-vested  interests.     Those  who  contended  that  Grovemment  had 
no  right  to  interfere  imless  it  paid,  carried  that  assumption  a  great  deal 
too  far.  Local  authorities,  as  forming  parts  of  one  great  whole,  must  admit 
of  some  interference  by  Grovemment,  which  must,  however,  leave  pnctical 
details  to  local  authorities,  they  exercising  a  wholesome  superriaon. 
The  principle  regulating  the  subvention  should  veiy  much  depend  i^on 
the  nature  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  and  to  tiie  Lnperial  Groron- 
ment.     It  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  fallacy  that  such  work  could 
be  done  without  somebody  being  charged :  the  question  was  whether  it 
should  be  the  Imperial  Government  or  local  property.  In  some  instuioes 
the  duties  were  of  such  a  local  nature,  and  so  much  associated  with 
local  prosperity,  that  it  was  evident  what  should  be  the  relation  between 
such  taxation  and  such  duties.     The  administration  of  the  law  had 
always  been  a  high  function  of  the  sovereign  power.     Repreaaon  of 
crime  was  essentially  of  a  local  nature.      Those  on  the  spot  had  a 
personal  interest  in  and  control  over  it,  and  nothing  created  that  interest 
more  than  feeling  one  had  control  and  responsibility.     Other  questions 
of  local  concern  were  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law.     There  were  also  matters  not  strictly  to  he 
classed  with  subventions,  which  might  fairly  be  made  the  subject  of 
Government  aid,  such  as  local  authorities  being  called  upon  to  execute 
works  which  were  not  local  improvements;  and  the  loan  of  money, 
which  must  stand  upon  its  merits,  although  the  State  might  on  some 
occasions  assume  the  office  of  banker,  and  lend  money  on  terms  more 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  local  authorities  than  to  the  pockets  of 
the  lenders.     Great  reform  was  needed  in  the  conduct  of  local  taxation, 
and  in  the  organisation  of  local  authorities.     Government  departments 
were  now  overburdened  with  a  mass  of  details — letters  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand,  or  more,  a  day — which  could  be  much  better  attended 
to  by  local  authorities. 

Mr.  G.W.  Hastings  (Worcestershire)  had  never  beena  warmadvocate 
of  the  principle  of  imperial  subventions.     The  real  remedy  lay  in  giving. 
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greater  power  to  local  authorities*  But  the  prospect  of  curiog  the  present 
grievous  evils  of  local  taxation  nppeared  &o  distant  that  any  possible 
amelioration  ought  not  to  be  set  aaide ;  therefore  he  cordially  iissented 
to  the  necessity  of  some  imperial  smbvention  to  relieve  the  present 
pres^ro  of  local  taxation  upon  ratepayers  in  town  and  country.  He 
differed  from  Captain  Crai^e  as  to  the  mode  in  which  subventioRS 
fihould  be  applied.  One  of  the  best  meaauri^  would  be  to  pay  a  rather 
considerabltj  proportion  o£  the  cost  of  indoor  relief  out  of  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Considering  the  enoiinou^  evils,  and  tbe  pauperising  and 
demoralbing  effects  of  the  present  system  of  outdoor  Teliefi  and  the 
hopeleasneas  of  getting  it  aboliabed,  anything  leading  to  its  diminution 
would  be  a  blessed  improvement.  When  the  guardians  of  tlie  poor 
found  they  must  pay  the  whole  expense  of  outdoor  relief  from  their  own 
pockets^  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  indoor  relief  would  be 
supplied  from  national  funds,  they  would  at  last  eompreliend  the  argu- 
ments ^uitlesdy  addres^  to  t}iem  upon  the  wastefulness,  thrif  tiessness, 
and  evil  consequences  of  the  present  system  of  outdoor  relief.  He 
hoped  the  Council  of  the  Association  would  take  up  the  question  as  one 
of  the  utmost  importance*  The  proposal  to  hand  over  the  entire 
management  and  control  of  police  and  priisons  to  a  central  authority  was 
objectionable^  notwithstanding  the  smalkiessof  many  existing  police  forces 
and  prisons  {one  force  in  his  own  county  consisted  of  one  sergeant  and 
one  constable  only) ;  they  should  be  incorporated  with  the  county  prisons 
and  county  :force3t  The  efficiency  of  the  county  pcflice  arose  from  the 
management  being  in  local  handt;.  In  Ireland  Government  had  to  some 
extent  been  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps  by  allowing  Dublin  and  Belfast 
to  manage  their  own  police  forces.  The  Irish  force  compared  unfavour- 
ably with  the  English  in  detecting  crime  and  protecting  properly. 
Convict  piisons  were  undoubtedly  efficient ;  but  speaking  generally, 
and  from  personal  experience  in  tlie  management  of  prisons,  nothing 
would  be  more  pernicious  than  the  step  re  com  mended,  which  would 
establish  a  uniformiry  of  prison  discipline,  and  a  Procrustean  system 
milling  all  improvenient.  The  present  competition  between  visiting 
Justices  in  the  management  of  prison^  was  productive  of  good  results. 
We  should  trust  to  local  patriotism,  and  be  careful  how  we  touched  the 
principle  of  local  govemnient,  and  detivclied  local  men  from  devotion  to 
local  concerns^  thus  taking  away  from  English  life  one  of  its  beat 
characteristics* 

Dr.  Yeats  (Chepstow)  said  a  tramp  applied  at  a  police-office  for 
a  ticket  for  the  night,  alleging  he  was  utterly  without  means.  Upon 
being  searched,  tliree  pence  were  found  concealed  in  his  waistband.  He 
was  detained  in  prison  for  tho  night,  and  in  the  morning  taken  tjefore  a 
justice,  who  committed  him  t^  prison  with  hard  labour  for  fourteen 
days,  lie  had  to  be  carried  fourteen  miles,  the  comity  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  Iiorse-hire  and  policemen.  Nothing  was  gained,  but  juatioe  wa^ 
upheld  in  an  eicpensive  way.  Was  tliere  any  mode  of  remedying  such 
an  abuse  and  waste  of  money  ? 

Mr.  G-  W.  Ha^tisgs  replied  that  it  was  a  question  for  magisterial 
diaerelion. 

Mr.  George  Hcest  (Mayor  of  Bedford)  aaid,  load  taxation  ran 
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very  much  with  local  prosperity  and  improTement.  The  expenditure 
of  highway  rates  increased  the  value  of  property  condgnom  to  thehig^ 
way,  and  when  advantage  was  thus  conferred  upon  localitieB  fhej  hid 
no  claim  upon  a  national  fund  to  repay  them.  As  to  priacnu,  chaiga 
of  lavish  expenditure  were  easily  made,  without  investigatum.  Wlm 
there  was  an  efficient  body  of  police  the  value  of  property  increued  in 
consequence  of  the  additional  security.  With  regard  to  tiie  pamdi. 
ment  of  crime,  we  had  quite  sufficient  aid  f5rom  the  State.  Forang 
people  into  workhouses  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  discomforti  bnik 
up  many  homes,  and  make  whole  families  paupers.  State  subvention 
for  the  poor-rate  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  leas  we  hid  of 
State  subvention  the  better;  it  resulted  in  strife  and  vezatioo. 
Guardians  were  not  so  wonderfully  tender  as  to  spend  more  mon^ 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lyon  (London)  had  obtained  considerable  experienoe 
of   local    afbirs   as    affected    by   imperial    subventions.      A   greit 
many  mistakes  were  made  through  supposing  that  money  grew  ibr 
Grovemment  to  spend.     When  they  gave  anything  to  a  locality  they 
only  returned  money  they  had  received.     He  did  not  want  more  sab- 
ventions  than  he  could  help;    but  it  was  quite  right  that  oertun 
expenditure  should  be  met  by  taxation  over  a  larger  area,  and  in  that 
way  he  was  willing  to  accept  it.     The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  an  illustration  of  the  principle.     The  vestries  went  to  the  Board 
for  such  general  improvements  as  ought  not  to  fall  upon  local  funds, 
and  for  assistance  in  borrowing  money  upon  the  credit  of  the  local  xates. 
When  a  laige  number  of  poor  were  driven  into  oAer  districts  by  the 
demolition  of  houses,  a  subvention  was  occasionally  obtained  from  the 
Poor   Law   Board.     The  interference  of  that  Board  in  details  was 
miserable.     Giving  something  towards  the  support  of  the  medical  officer 
was  regarded  as  entitling  the  Board  to  interfere,  and  the  guardians 
could  not  even  employ  and  pay  a  casual  appHcant  for  relief,  to  scrub 
the  infirmary  floor,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  for  each  indivi- 
dual so  temporarily  employed.    The  occasional  assistance  of  a  policeman 
ibr  parish  work  could  not  be  obtained  without  application  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and  the  necessity  often  passed  before  the  requisite  sanction  was 
given.     As  to  rating,  land  which  increased  in  value  regulated  itself. 
If  it  was  worth  5/.  a  year  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  was  turned 
into  building  land,  it  was  then  properly  rated  afresh. 

Mr.  Robert  White  (London),  speaking  as  an  old  member  of  a 
City  of  London  Union  comprising  ninety  parishes,  stated  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  outdoor  relief  in  that  union.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Captain  Craigie  for  his  paper.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
and  carried. 

Captain  Craigie  (in  reply)  admitted  most  unqualifiedly  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State  to  interfere  for  the  good  of  its  subjects  in  any  matter 
under  its  jurisdiction.  To  entitle  a  local  authority  to  a  subvention, 
the  State  must  interfere  by  requiring  that  authority  to  discharge  a 
particular  duty  in  a  particular  manner,  in  definite  and  fixed  terms, 
agreed  upon  by  Parliament,  and  universally  enforced  throughout  the 
country.      He  had  purposely  omitted  Government  loans  in  order  not  to 
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make  his  paper  too  heavy.  Governraeut  might  greatly  lielp  a  locality 
in  carrying  out  works  of  a  semi-local  interest  by  enabling  it  to  b-)rrow 
upon  easy  terms ;  and  the  legislation  of  the  past  session  had  facilitated 
anch  assistance.  Mr.  Hastings  preferred  to  rely  upon  local  patriotism 
for  local  government,  but  he  (Captain  Craigie)  was  not  quite  clear  what 
local  patriotism  meant,  imless  it  was  a  member  of  a  local  authority 
inlling  to  give  up  his  time  and  services  to  the  community  around  him. 
rCbat  was  not  a  function  understood  by  the  term  'patriotism/  and 
lie  could  not  draw  the  line  between  local  and  central  patriotism.  There 
iras  no  immediate  possibility  of  trusting  local  authorities  with  greater 
fiscal  power,  to  enable  them  to  draw  from  all  classes  within  their  dis- 
trict a  proper  graduated  taxation.  The  ample  easy  form  of  rate  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  It  might  be  premature  to  hand  over  the  police 
to  the  central  authority,  but  tlie  tendency  of  legislation  had  been  towards 
the  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  control  of  police  and  prisons.  Crime 
would  be  much  more  effectually  repressed,  and  money  saved,  by 
abolishing  petty  subdivision,  and  striking  out  a  new  line  of  manage- 
ment. The  repression  of  crime  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  made  an 
experiment  of.  An  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  as  to  the>  mode  of 
treating  prisoners ;  it  was  therefore  quite  competent  to  the  State  to 
aasmne  the  direction  of  prisons. 

Dr.  Fa^b,  F.R.S.  (London),  said  the  question  raised  was  of  great 
importance.  He  hoped  the  principle  of  municipal  government  would 
always  be  maintained.  Our  system  of  local  government  must  be  made 
as  perfect  as  possible.  The  municipal  boundary  was  the  proper 
boundary ;  the  town  council  khould  be  the  head  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  should  be  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  and  taxation.  It 
was  not  desirable  the  Central  Government  should  go  into  the  matters 
referred  to  by  Mr  Lyon.  Responsibility  should  never  be  divided, 
.and  the  local  government  should  be  responsible.  Captain  Craigie*s 
paper  was  exceedingly  interesting  as  an  analysis  of  our  present  system. 


MILITARY   SERVICE. 

Is  it  desirable  that  the  System  of  ^  short  term  *  Military  Service 
should  be  superseded  or  supplemented  by  Compulsory  Military 
Service  f    By  Jonx  Holms,  M.P. 

IT  is  a  wholesome  sign  of  the  times  that  this  Association 
should  consider  the  question  of  our  Military  Service.  That 
the  subject  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  well-bein^  of  the  nation, 
and  intimately  connected  both  with  our  national  industry  and 
expenditure,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  Association,  therefore, 
judging  wisely,  has  placed  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under 
the  economy  and  trade  department. 

For  some  years  I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
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Bubject^  and  devoted  my  mind  to  its  consider ation^  saiA  I  own 
that  I  am  perfectly  lost  in  astoiiislimeDt  when  I  see  that  such 
an  extravagant,  inefficient,  Immoral  system,  entailing  too,  euoh 
a  wanton  waste  of  human  life,  has  been  permitted  to  exkt  so 
long  amongst  ns  in  this  country. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  community  at  large  know  next 
to  nothing,  and  thiuk  less,  of  how  our  army  is  got  together,  or 

•  of  how  it  is  maintained. 

The  result  is  that,  constituencies  taking  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  question,  Members  of  Parliament  and  statesmen  geue- 
rally  fold  their  hands  and  shut  their  eyes>  and  leave  the  War 
Office  to  go  on  pretty  much  as  it  likes.     A  French  writer  baa 

1  Tery  truly  said  that  *  a  nation  cannot  easily  be  led  beyond  what 
it  knows  or  thinks,' 

If  England  only  knew  the  utter  unsoundness  of  her  present 

[^anilitary  system,  AVith  all  its  attendant  immorality,  waste  of 
liuman  life,  inefficiency,  and  extravagance,  and  only  knew  how 
easily  it  could  be  rep  lathed  by  a  whole  some  and  sound  system, 
and  with  a  saving  of  many  millions  a  year,  the  whole  nation 
would  with  one  loud  voice,  running  from  one  end  of  the  king- 

y  4om  to  the  other,  protest,  and  never  cease  protesting,  until  our 

I  jjresent  system  was  purified  and  changed. 

That  euch  a  change  can  be  brought  about  without  either 

l^eat  difficulty  or  delay,  I  have  asserted  for  years,  and  now 

>  without  hesitation  I  repeat  the  assertion.  But  we  must  he 
prepared  to  give  up  an  antiquated  system  mainly  resting  ujjon 
explcwled  and  erroneous  ideas — ideas  which  might  befit  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  centuries,  but  which  are  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  our  own  ;  and  we  must  not  let  the  question  be 
entangled  with  class  interests  or  political  results,  or  used  as  a 
shuttlecock  between  parties  in  the  stute,  who,  chiefiy  considep^H 
ing  what  interests  they  may  conciliate,  too  often  adopt  merl^^ 
makeshift  expedients  to  satisfy  political  exigencies,  nod  do  not^ 
on  the  contrary,  grapple  boldly  with  the  evil.  It  is  that  spirit 
that  has  produced  the  utter  failure  and  costliness  of  past 
schemes. 

The  great  results  obtained  by  continental  nations  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost  in  money  or  withdrawal  of  their  sons  from 
home  life,  and  the  trifling  resulti^  obtained  by  us  at  an  enormous 
cost  of  money  and  waste  of  the  time  of  our  people,  is,  in  spite 
of  the  dust  which  has  been  tlirown  in  their  eyes,  beginning  to 
cause  people  to  see  that  such  results  are  not  due  to  conscrip- 
tion, but  are  mainly  due  to  sound  administration  and  good 
organisation. 

I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  one  ot 
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those  who  would  seek  to  emulate  coutineotal  nations  iu  having 
a  Tast  military  force.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  murderous 
conflicts  which  we  have  lately  seen  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  and 
which  unhappily  there  are  indications  that  we  may  see  repeated 
at  no  very  distant  day  upon  an  enormous  scale,  as  a  disgrmee  to 
the  so-called  civilisation  of  our  day  and  to  this  the  nineteenth 
century  of  our  Christian  era. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  armed  condition  of  Europe  bids 
us  to  he  quite  prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  not  with  crowds  of 
raw,  untrained  lads  or  men  demoralised  by  long  barrack  life, 
but  with  a  force  of  able-bodied  men,  who  morally,  physically, 
and  as  regards  age,  discipline  and  organisation,  are  at  least 
equal  to  any  army  of  any  European  power  wliich  might  at^ 
tempt  these  shores.  With  the  European  wars  of  1866  and 
1870  fresh  before  us,  to  have  less  would  be  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. Such  a  force  and  organisation  must  be  prepared  in  time 
of  peace — the  days  of  hurrying  up  raw  recruits  to  be  drilled 
while  tlie  war  raged  are  gone  by.  Wars  now  are  hardly  de- 
clared till  they  are  overj  and  demand  not  only  that  men  must 
be  ready  at  once  to  take  the  field,  but  that  their  organisation 
must  be  the  most  decentralised  and  simple  possible ;  yet,  al-* 
though  twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Crimean  War 
exhibited  to  us  the  abject  helplessness  of  onr  War  department, 
lost  in  the  maze  of  its  own  cen^alisation — confusion  everywhere, 
responsibility  nowhere ;  and  although  nine  years  have  elapsed 
since  what  I  may  call  the  revolution  in  European  warfare  was 
inaugurated  on  the  plains  of  Sadowa  in  1866,  and  confirmed  at 
Sedan  in  1870,  and  we  as  a  nation  have  been  in  profound 
peaoet  beyond  organising  vice  for  our  celibate  army,  and  spend- 
ing some  millions  of  money,  our  defences  are  not  one  half- 
penny worth  better  than  they  were*  We  could  not  to-day, 
from  all  the  crowds  of  men  that  we  hare,  muister  in  these 
islands  50,000  men  who  conld  be  regarded,  either  as  to  age  or 
training,  as  equal  to  the  soldiers  of  Prussia. 

As  yet  we  have  no  such  force  as  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, nor  is  even  the  first  stone  of  a  sound  scheme  laid. 
Centralisation,  in  place  of  being  diminished,  is  now  even 
greater  than  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  our  military 
system  can  best  be  described  as*  a  mighty  maze  without  a  plan/ 

Whilst  Prussia  has  reduced  her  system  to  a  science  with 
clear  principles  to  guide  her,  we,  apparently  out  of  sheer  wan- 
tonness, waste  all  the  appliances  which  we  have  at  our  hands, 
and,  amidst  the  finest  materials  and  great  expenditure,  posseas 
only  a  chaos* 

The  question  before  us  is  tlm :  *  Is  it  desirable  that  the 
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system  of  short  term  military  service  should  be  superseded  or 
supplemented  by  compulsory  military  service  ?  ' 

Now  I.  take  it  that  this  question^  as  here  put^  means — 

Are  we  to  give  up  the  so-called  short  service  system  with- 
out a  pension^  and  almost  no  pay  in  the  reserve,  and  return  to 
long  service  with  a  pension  ? 

Or  are  we  to  adopt  really  short  service,  combined  with  a 
compulsory  system  of  obtaining  our  recruits  ? 

My  answer  is  that  really  short  service  has  never  been  tried, 
and  that  voluntary  enlistment  properly  gone  about  would  give 
us  more  men  than  we  require,  and  of  a  better  sort  than  we  now 
or  ever  have  obtained  under  that  system. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  our  antiquated  ideas, 
particularly  that  antiquated  idea  which  stands  directly  in  the 
way  of  a  sound  military  system,  namely — that  we  should  re- 
cruit for  and  maintain  two  perfectly  distinct  military  forces,  for 
two  perfectly  distinct  purposes.  The  one  force  for  offensive 
purposes,  and  called  our  Regular  Army — the  other  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  and  called  our  Militia. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  two  armies,  paid  for  by 
the  same  tax-payers,  work  into  each  other's  hands,  and  co- 
operate in  harmony,  for  the  defence  of  the  nation ;  £eu:  other- 
wise ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  those  two  armies  recruit  with 
as  much  vigour  against  each  other  as  if  they  were  enlisting  for 
different  nations. 

And  this  ruinous  competition  is  encouraged  by  the  War 
OflSce,  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation. 

The  recruits  obtained  for  the  offensive  army  arc  kept  in 
barracks,  and  drilled,  and  drilled,  and  drilled,  until  they  are 
utterly  sick  of  their  duties,  of  their  quarters,  of  their  officers, 
and  of  the  very  name  of  soldier. 

Whilst  the  recruits  for  the  other  army — ^the  defensive  army 
— receive  only  just  about  as  much  drill  and  training  each  year 
as  they  can  forget  by  the  time  they  are  called  out  for  training 
the  following  year,  and  their  instruction  is  given  by  mere 
amateurs,  three-fourths  of  whom  never  were  in  the  army. 

The  one  army — the  offensive  army — the  authorities,  with 
the  greatest  coolness  possible,  inform  the  unwitting  public 
would  be  none  the  worse  of  even  a  little  more  drill  1  "Whilst 
in  the  very  same  breath  they,  without  a  blush,  speak  of  *  that 
valuable  old  constitutional  force,  the  Militia,'  as  being  quite 
reliable  as  a  defensive  force — that  is,  to  be  perfectly  trusted  to 
drive  from  our  shores  any  of  the  carefully  and  continuously 
trained  European  forces  which  might  venture  to  invade  us. 

The  plain  truth  is  we  play  at  soldiers  in  this  country,  and  a 
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rery  costly  game  it  is^  and  one  to  which  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  wouid  submit j  or  does  submit,  but  ourselves^  and  only 
becauBe  almost  no  one  from  tbo  outside  sees  or  understands  the 
game. 

Here  we  are  with  the  greatest  and  most  costly  fleet  which 
the  world  ever  saw,  witli  a  citizen  anny  of  vohinteera,  who, 
morally  and  physically  at  leastj  can  scarcely  be  suryjaased  by 
any  other  170,000  men  in  Europe,  maintaining  within  these 
islands  other  two  perfectly  distinct  armies — the  one  the  Regu- 
lar army,  consisting  roundly  of  100,000  men,  for  offensive  pur- 
poses, and  who  are  drilled  for  from  six  to  ten  or  more  years ; 
the  other  the  Militia,  consisting  roundly  of  100,000  men,  for 
defenBive  purposes,  and  who  are  drilled  for  something  like  four 
to  six  weeks  a  yeai\ 

Most  rational  people — ^and  all  Europe  except  our  red  tape 
selves  do^ would  think  it  more  in  harmony  with  common  sense 
if  all  the  200^000  men  composing  our  two  armies,  had  each 
passed  through  the  same  army,  and  received  two  years'  careful 
and  continuous  drill  and  tnuning  by  the  same  officersj  all  know- 
ing the  same  system,  and  equally  capable  of  encountering  an 
enemy  within  or  without  the  shores  of  these  Islands  ;  and  were, 
after  such  two  years'  temporary  absence,  sent  home,  with  some 
mutually  advantageous  arrangement,  that  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  they  were  to  be  ready  at  any  moment,  in  the  event  of 
war,  to  come  out  for  the  defence  of  tJieir  home  and  country. 

When  I  see  the  military  authorities  of  this  country  upliold- 
ing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  European  military  experience  of 
the  past  nine  yearsj  the  antiquated  and  childish  idea  that  we 
must  have  in  England,  besides  oar  fleet  and  volunteers,  two 
distinct  armies,  one  for  offyensive  purposes,  I  can  only  compare 
them  and  their  notions  to  the  ludicrous  story  told  of  a  professor 
in  one  of  our  universities. 

He  had  a  favourite  cat,  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  which 
he  had  a  hole  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  of  his  room,  IVTien 
by-and'-by,  she  had  some  kittens  the  learned  professor  insisted 
upon  cutting  a  small  hole  beside  the  larger  one  specially  for 
them  to  go  out  and  in  by. 

Ordinary  mortals  thought  that  the  large  hole  would  have 
done  ibr  both,  and  they  were  right  and  the  philosopher  wrong, 
and  if  the  people  of  England  will  insist  that  their  paid  defenders 
must  be  as  able  to  fight  against  an  enemy  on  the  shores  of 
Kent  or  Sussex  as  against  an  enemy  in  Mecklenburg  or  Nor- 
mandy,  they  will  be  equally  right. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Militia  has  been  for  a  long  course 
of  time  most  detrimental  to  the  interests   and  eafety  of  the 
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nation.  We  must  not  blame  the  men  who  compose  the  Militia; 
they  have  innocently  enough  believed  that  they  were  doing 
their  country  service,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  ibe 
authorities.  They  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  for  they 
have  abundance  of  material  to  judge  from,  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  a  force  was  and  is  worse  than  a  costly  sham ;  it 
was  and  is  a  sham  directly  weakening  the  defence  of  the 
country,  which  those  very  authorities  are  bound  to  see  to,  for 
it  is  to  their  care  that  the  defence  of  the  nation  is  entrusted. 

The  truth  is  that  each  successive  Government  in  this  coun- 
try have  adopted  a  hand  to  mouth  policy  with  our  Army,  and, 
in  abject  fear  of  county  opposition — for  it  was  and  is  mainly 
maintained  for  the  use  of  county  gentlemen — have  maintained 
the  Militia,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  imperilling  their  power 
by  boldly  encountering  that  opposition,  and  declaring  that  the 
sham  must  end. 

That  there  are  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  about  190 
Members,  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the 
Militia  and  Yeomanry,  should  surely  not  be  a  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  the  sham,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  a 
guarantee  of  its  early  disappearance. 

The  first  Grovemment  that  in  this  country  declares  that  one 
Army  in  these  islands  is  enough,  but  that  that  Army  must  be 
capable  of  fighting  with  any  men,  any  where,  would  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  country.  In  truth  we  are  not  without  evi- 
dence that  the  maintenance  of  the  idea  of  a  local  and  separate 
Army  for  purely  defensive  purposes  is  impracticable,  for  every 
now  and  then  the  authorities,  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, have  been  forced  by  their  action  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  untenable ;  and  it  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been 
subjected  to  some  very  rude  shocks. 

In  1855  the  idea  of  a  local  versus  an  Imperial  Army  re- 
ceived its  first  shock.  The  business  connected  with  the  Militia 
was  transferred  from  the  Home  Department  to  the  War  De- 
partment. In  1867  again  the  separate  idea  gave  way,  for  a 
number  of  Militiamen  were,  by  the  payment  oi  a  retaining  fee 
of  1  /.  a  year,  engaged  in  case  of  war  to  go  with  the  Regular 
Army — although,  by  their  training,  they  were  and  are  utterly 
unfit  to  be  sent  against  trained  troops. 

Again  in  1871-2  the  Militia  force  was  brought  more  di- 
rectly under  the  War  Office,  and  less  under  the  control  of 
Lords-Lieutenant  of  counties. 

Each  of  those  occasions  are  memorable — ^thc  first  just  after 
the  Crimean  War;  the  second  after  Sadowa,  in  1866;  the 
third  after  Sedan,  in  1870. 
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Oar  Militia  force,  as  at  present  constituted ,  is  a  mere  rem- 
natit  of  an  old  and  exploded  feudal  system  by  which  the  pea- 
sitntry  of  a  caunty  came  out  under  the  leaderahip  of  the  county 
gentlemen  for  home  defence,  and  if  they  volunteered  at  tJie 
beginning  of  the  century,  as  they  did,  to  fight  in  our  Con- 
tinental wars,  they  were  generally  pretty  mueb  as  to  training, 
&C-,  equal  to  the  enemy;  although  even  then  they  were  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  haa  left  us  on 
record  his  opinion,  given  at  a  time  when  it  was  worth  having, 
namely,  when,  in  Septembers  1813j  Lord  Castlcreadi  proposed 
to  send  kim  some  Militia  Volunteers  to  tlie  Peninsula^  he  wrote 
most  emphatically  that  he  did  not  think  them  the  farce  he  could 
rely  upon : — *  I  never,'  he  wrote,  *  had  under  my  command  more 
than  one  regiment  of  English  Militia.  I  found  that,  however, 
to  be  so  entirely  divested  of  interior  economy  and  real  dis- 
cipline and  subordination,  that,  however  well  the  soldiers  may 
be  disciplined  as  far  as  regards  their  drill  and  movements,  I 
should  very  ranch  doubt  that  a  large  Militia  Army  would  be 
very  useful  in  the  field  for  more  than  a  momentary  exertion* 
To  enter  upon  a  war  with  Infantry  regiments  so  composed 
would  be  a  risk  not  hitherto  incnrredj  or  incident  to  the  old 
system/  If  after  this  even  a  faint  notion  of  their  being  of  any 
oae  out  of  the  country  remained,  the  events  of  1866  and  1870 
liave  utterly,  completely,  and  for  ever  shattered  them,  iti 
1813  the  discipline  and  training  of  our  Militia  was  such  as  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Wellington  reject  their  ser\'ices.  The  majas 
of  them  to-day  are  mere  raw  latla,  utterly  incapable  of  facing 
any  of  the  well-trained  troops  of  Europe,  To  Bend  out  our 
raw,  untrained  J  undisciplined  Militia  to  meet  the  highly 
trained  well-disciplined  troops  of  Europe,  would  not  only  be 
madness^ — it  would  be  direct  murder. 

The  Militia  are  not  only  useless  themselves  but  arcj  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  the  great  main  hindrance  to  our  having 
a  splendid  army  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Beyond  any  doubt, 
if  we  had  recruiting  only  for  the  Regular  Army^  with  some- 
what increased  attractions,  the  great  masa  of  the  men  who  now 
join  the  Militia  would  join  the  Array.  That  this  is  manifest,  I 
will  make  quite  clear  by  plain  facts  that  cannot  be  gainsaid, 

1st.  From  1805  to  1813,  both  inclusive,  110,098  Militiar 
men  volunteered  into  the  Army. 

2nd.  In  March,  1855,  when  6L764  Militiamen  were  called 
out  for  training,  19,450  of  them  volunteered,  within  a  month, 
to  go  to  the  Crimea  with  the  Regular  Army. 

3rd,  7I3I82  Militiamen  joined  the  Army  during  the  Cri- 
mean war. 
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6\h.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  stated^  on  the  8th  June,  1866, 
before  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  question 
of  recruiting,  that  *  The  moment  that  you  recruit  for  the  Militia 
as  you  do  for  the  Line,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Militia  inter- 
feres to  a  great  extent  with  the  Army,  because  I  believe  that 
many  a  man  who  now  enlists  for  the  Militia  would  go  into  the 
Army.  And  there  are  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
Militia  soldier  coming  into  the  Army,  even  if  he  wishes  it,  that 
we  do  not  get  these  men.' 

6th.  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  10th 
January,  1871,  stated  that  recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army 
was  very  seriously  affected  by  recruiting  for  the  Militia. 

7th.  The  only  streak  of  something  like  light  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  dark  and  dreary  history  oi  recruiting  for  our  mili- 
tary forces  given  by  Mr.  Clode  in  his  valuable  work,  *  The 
Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,'  occurred  in  1807  under  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Act,  when  recruiting  for  the  Militia  ceased ;  the 
term  of  enlistment  was  shortened,  and  higher  attractions  in  the 
regular  Army  were  offered.  The  result  Tdrawn  from  another 
source),  I  find,  was  that  during  only  the  six  months  that  it  was 
in  operation  10,418  recruits  jomed  the  Army,  or  more  than  had 
joined  directly  during  any  one  of  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
three  years  and  witlun  thirteen  men  of  any  of  the  preceding 
six  months,  including  volunteers  from  the  Militia. 

And  whenever  we  again  adopt  the  plan  of  recruiting  for 
one  Army  only,  and  offer  the  terms  suitable  to  our  own  time, 
we  shall  get  all  the  men  we  want. 

We  must  give  up  our  great  Militia  trap,  which  seems  set 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  any  men  who  may  be  militarily  in- 
clined, and  keeping  them  from  becoming  trained  soldiers,  unless 
they,  after  getting  all  they  can  in  the  Militia,  desert  and  join 
the  Army,  and  perhaps  desert  again. 

This  double  Army  system  has  given  us  this  splendid  result 
— that  these  islands  literally  swarm  with  deserters  from  both 
forces.  During  the  last  five  years  over  72,000  desertei-s  have 
been  advertised  for  by  our  two  Armies.  During  the  same  five 
years  each  of  our  two  Armies  have  been  valiantly  fighting 
against  each  other  for  recruits  ;  the  Regular  Army  getting 
over  100,000  men,  and  the  Militia  150,000  men  or  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  men  drawn  from  the  labouring  classes,  when,  by 
a  sound  system,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  if  picked 
and  passed  through  one  Army,  would  have  given  us  a  good  and 
trustworthy  force  of  trained  men. 

I  should  add  that  during  this  same  five  years  something 
like  220,000  fresh  men  joined  our  Volunteers.     To  talk  of 
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conscription  to  get  men,  for  our  moderate  requirement,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts,  is  quite  absurd. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  more  brave,  or  more  willing 
to  serve  voluntiurily,  than  the  mass  of  our  fellow-countiymen ; 
they  only  need  to  be  fairly  paid,  and  the  duty  of  serving  their 
country  in  the  Army  to  be  recognised  as  honourable,  and  not 
to  entail  withdrawal  too  long  from  home  in  time  of  peace,  to 
attract  three  men  for  every  one  we  want. 

Here  I  should  say  something  upon 

CONSCRIPTION. 

Conscription  for  the  Regular  Army  cannot  be  said  ever  to 
have  had  an  existence  in  this  country,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  history  of  those  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce 
it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  without  being  satisfied  that 
any  new  effort  to  force  it  upon  the  country  would  be  resisted 
by  the  united  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Parliament  has,  from  time 
to  time,  enforced  compulsory  service  upon  criminals,  vagrants, 
and  persons  without  a  la^vful  occupation.  The  dishonour  and 
discredit  thus  thrown  upon  our  Army  survives  to  this  day,  and 
the  desirability  of  doing  something  to  remove  it  never  appears 
to  enter  the  minds  of  our  authorities. 

BALLOTING   FOR   THE   MILITIA 

is  the  modified  form  of  compulsory  military  service  which  has 
been  resorted  to  in  this  country.  It  was  regarded  as  an  indi- 
rect means  of  recruiting  the  Army.  Men  after  being  enrolled 
in  the  Militia  were  induced  by  high  bounties  to  join  the  line. 

But  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  occasional  experience 
we  have  had  of  this  mode  of  raising  men,  conclusively  shows 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  clumsy,  imperfect,  and  expensive 
system  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  One  of  the  conditions 
which  accompanied  it  was  that  substitutes  might  be  provided, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  availed  themselves  of  this 
mode  of  escape  from  military  service  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact  that  in  1803,  out  of  45,492  men  raised  by  ballot,  40,098 
were  substitutes ;  in  1807-8,  out  of  26,085  men  raised,  22,956 
were  substitutes ;  in  1810,  out  of  8,498  men  selected  by  ballot, 
only  397  served. 

The  system,  in  short,  practically  became  one  for  selecting 
recruiting  agents,  not  soldiers,  by  ballot,  and  the  waste  of 
money  involved  by  this  round-about  process,  was  enormous. 
The  competition  for  substitutes  between  individuals  selected  to 
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serve  who  had  no  wish  to  do  so,  raised  the  price  not  only 
against  themselves  bat  also  against  the  regular  recroitiiig 
agents  for  the  line.  In  1803  the  bounty  paid  to  the  Armj 
Beserve  Men  alone  amounted  to  1445,949/.^  while  the  cost  cf 
24,691  men,  who  had  been  coaxed  out  of  that  force  by  the 
regulars,  cost  the  imperial  funds  no  less  than  188,268iL 

These  facts  conclusively  condemn  the  system  of  recruiting 
through  a  militia  raised  by  the  ballot.  Yet  no  thinking  man 
can  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  system  now  in  operation,  and 
on  the  scenes  which  take  place  daily  in  the  taverns  and  pobli(>> 
houses  frequented  by  the  recruiting  sergeant,  without  feeUng 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  our  much-vaunted 
British  Army  is  brought  together.  Such  a  system  and  sacb 
scenes  reflect  disgrace  upon  us  as  a  nation. 

Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
simple  and  straightforward  plan  of  offering  to  a  recrmt  the 
fair  market  value  of  his  labour,  we  would  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  men  possessing  the  qualities  we  desire.  We  pay  oor 
private  soldiers  less  now  than  the  average  weekly  wage  oitai 
acrricultural  labourer.  Were  we  but  to  resolve  upon  offerimr 
thjs  wage  under  a  simple  and  easily  understood  contract  wfai<£ 
would  admit  of  the  men,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  tndned 
soldiers,  to  pass  into  a  reserve  force,  in  which,  while  obtaining 
a  liberdi  retaining  fee,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
ordinary  civil  avocation,  we  would  very  soon  have  a  different 
class  of  men  in  our  ser\T[ce  than  the  cheap  bargains  now  supplied 
to  us  by  the  recruiting  sergeant.  The  War  Department, 
under  such  a  system,  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  employer 
superior  to  other  employers  of  labour;  their  service  would 
become  as  honourable  and  as  desirable  as  any  other  serrice 
under  the  Crown. 

And  look  at 

THE   IMMORALITY   OP   OUR   EXISTING    MILITARY   SYSTEM. 

No  civilised  nation,  I  am  satisfied,  would  tolerate  for  a 
single  year  the  existence  in  its  midst  of  such  a  barbarons 
military  system  as  that  we  possess.  Our  barracks  are  military 
monasteries,  in  which  vice  is  nursed  and  encouraged  in  a  most 
shameless  manner.  Mere  boys  are  brought  into  companionship 
with  men  who  have  been  living  in  a  state  of  enforced  celibacy 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  How  many  promising  youths  have 
been  ruined,  how  many  homes  have  been  made  desolate,  by  the 
profligacy  which  such  a  system  directly  encourages ! 

However  feeble  our  military  authorities  have  been  in  re- 
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formiog  and  reorganising  our  military  forces,  they  have,  I 
regret  to  say,  shown  an  alacrity  in  accepting  menBurea  calcu- 
lated to  promote  and  sanction  vice  in  our  celibate  arioy,  which 
is  a  scandal  tx)  us  as  a  Christian  people.  No  better  eecurity 
for  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  nation  could  be  given  than 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  people, 
but  while  the  State  with  one  hand  seeks  to  do  this  by  encourag- 
ing education  and  suppress ing  crime  and  vice,  with  the  other, 
through  our  military  system,  it  sanctions  and  enconragea  the 
vilest  immorality. 

No  better  mode  of  corrupting  a  nation  could  be  conceived  of 
than  that  which  our  military  authorities  now  practise  by  keeping 
a  large  number  of  young  men  for  a  long  terra  of  years  living 
an  idle  and  a  vicious  life.  We  see  the  result  in  that  abomin- 
able organisation  which  has  grown  up  among  iis  during  the 
past  ten  years  under  the  fostering  protection  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  The  epitaph  written  on  the  tomb  of  every 
nation  that  has  passed  away  has  been  that  it  perished  because 
ife  became  corrupt 

The  influence  of  a  barrack  life  even  upon  the  small  p^- 
eentage  of  privates  who  are  permitted  to  marry  is  also  per- 
nicious, while  the  women  and  children  become  an  impediment 
in  moving  troops  about,  which  is  unknown  in  a  sound  modern 
fiystem^ 

Again,  clandestine  marriages  among  soldiers  frequently 
take  place,  despite  the  stringency  of  our  regulations  against 
them,  and  when  this  is  the  case  very  frequently  the  w^ves  and 
children  become  a  burden  upon  the  parish  authorities.  By  a 
return,  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  was 
shown  that  iu  187S,  739  wives  and  1^42%  childran  of  soldiers 
were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

All  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  most  degradingj  and  it 
cannot  fall  to  keep  honest  and  respectable  young  men  from 
regarding  our  army  as  attractive*  Moreover  the  amount  of 
si^^eis  and  the  mortality  among  the  troops  is  directly  en* 
couraged  by  our  vicious  system.  Some  thousands  of  men  (in 
1872,  5,628)  are  constantly  in  hospital,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
the  death  of  about  eight  hundred  men  annually  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause. 

In  Prussia  they  have  long  recognised  tlie  fact,  that  whether 
they  obtain  their  men  by  eonacription  or  as  volunteers,  their 
Btay  in  barracks  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  A  young 
man  once  thoroughly  and  fully  trained  and  disciplined  as  a 
soldier,  is  at  any  time  ready  for  his  place  in  the  ranks-     The 
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object  of  the  Prussian  military  aathorities  has  long  been  to  do 
this  in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  and  this  problem  they  have 
now  so  satisfactorily  solved,  that  they  do  not  now  keep  men  in 
the  barracks  or  training  school  for  more  than  20  or  22  months 
on  an  average. 

During  this  time  he  is  hard  at  work^  but  as  soon  as  his 
term  of  training  is  over  he  is  free  to  marry  and  settle  in  life. 
Such  a  system  encourages  industry,  discipline,  and  morality, 
and  presents  in  these  respects  a  very  marked  contrast  to  our 
own. 

The  German  authorities  have  long  ago  discovered  that  it  is 
both  cheaper  for  them  as  a  nation,  and  better  for  the  men 
individually,  that  they  should  live  as  much  as  possible  at  home, 
maintaining  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  rather  than  in 
huge  dreary  barracks,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  state. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  the  women  of  England  are 
deeply  and  directly  interested.  It  is  not  just  to  the  women  of 
England  that  we  should  maintain  a  system  which  j^revents  a 
large  proportion  of  young  men  from  marrying.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  an  excess  of  women  over  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30  of  not  less  than  320,732,  or  something  like  a  third 
of  a  million  of  women  chiefly  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  for  us  to  keep  100,000  men  in  a 
state  of  enforced  celibacy  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  so  acting  except  the 
indifference  and  apathy  of  the  nation.  The  cure  is  simple 
and  easy,  and  could  be  speedily  applied  if  the  nation  de- 
manded it. 

I  have  prepared  three  diagrams  in  order  that  I  may  convey 
this  to  you  more  clearly  and  show  that  Prussia  does  not 
depend  upon  her  mode  of  obtaining  men — conscription — for 
her  great  results.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  Prussia  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  this  respect  compared  with  ourselves, 
who  require  comparatively  few  men,  readily  obtainable  by  a 
properly  paid  voluntary  system.  The  great  dift'erenco  between 
Prussia  and  ourselves  will  be  found  in  the  use  we  each  make 
of  recruits  after  we  get  them,  and  the  perfect  simplicity  of  her 
organisation.  No  doubt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  "that  the 
Prussian  organisation,  which  is  as  near  perfection  as  the 
human  mind  could  well  devise,  has  been  the  outcome  of  much 
thought  and  labour  during  nearly  70  years ;  but  it  is  on  that 
account  the  more  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  adoption. 

Here  is  the  1st  diagram,  showing  broadly  the  Prussian 
system;  the  2nd,  our  own  system  as  it  is;  the  3rd,  our  own, 
modelled  after  the  Prussian  system. 
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The  first  diagram  will  be  reailily  unJerstood  when  1  say 
that  the  leading  principle  of  the  Prmsiau  gjsteui  is  decentrali- 
sation. Her  army  is  divided  into  separate  little  armies j  each 
with  a  General  at  it^  head,  invested  with  great  power  and 
corresponding  responsibility-  In  1870  tlie  Prus&iaft  Army 
consisted  of  13  such  Army  Corps,  giving  a  war  strength  of 
over  940^000  men  between  20  and  32  years  of  age,  263,000 
,  and  lj400  field  guns.  To  maintain  this  force  an 
lual  iuHow  of  100,000  men  was  required,  or  abont  one  in 
three  of  the  ]»opuktion  who  attained  military  age  each  year, 
hich,  divided  amongijt  the  13  Army  Corps,  give  each  7,700 
i>  who,  after  being  in  barracks  20  or  22  months — not  three 
,rs,  as  is  generally  supposed — and  made  thorongh  soldiers, 
fere  sent  home  on  furlough,  ready  to  be  called  out  in  ease  of 
^■ar.  Each  General  of  an  Army  Corps  has  thus  a  small  Army 
pf  over  72,000  men,  15,000  horses,  and  100  guns  under  his 
re,  and  the  cost  of  such  Army  is  not  more  than  865,000/*,  a 
fiilt  at  which  surely  the  people  of  this  country  may  well  open 
^ir  eyes,  Of  course  each  General  vies  with  another  to  show 
d  resultSj  both  as  to  cost  and  efficiency ;  efficiency  being 
loroughly  tested  by  Autumu  Manoeuvres;  and  cost,  shown 
ty  the  amount  each  Army  Carps  receives.  It  is  to  the  interest 
[  the  General  not  to  keep  a  man  a  day  longer  in  barracks 
ho  can  help,  and  officers  are  not  employed  for  show,  or 
bre  of  them  than  is  required.  The  cost  of  this  Army  in  1870 
-as  10,140,000/,  Since  1870  five  and  a  half  Anny  Corps 
e  been  added  (and  tlie  Landstnrm  organisation).  The 
ber  of  men  already  added  should  amount  to  209^000,  witli 
corresponding  number  of  horses  and  field  guns,  at  a  total 
St  of  16,000,000/, ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Army  will 
mber  nearly  1,340^000  trained  mem  I  would  particularly 
aw  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1870,  with  42,400  recruits 
ually,  they  could  have  obtained  already  an  additional  army 
109,000  soldiers,  between  20  and  2o  years  of  age  j  and  in 
m  years  more  this  army  would  nnmber  nearly  400,000,  at  a 
\t  of  something  like  five  millions  sterling. 
The  War  Minister  at  Berlin  could,  in  a  few  days,  rely 
n  having  an  Army  in  the  field  of  any  size  he  likes,  from 
►,000  men  up  to  much  over  a  million  of  men,  by  merely  tele- 
phing  to  the  general  at  the  head  of  each  army  corps. 
Moreover,  as  all  detail  is  carried  out  by  each  army  corps, 
le  central  administration  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  in 
ace  of  crowds  of  clerks,  and  the  helpless  and  hopeless  undig- 
"ed  confusion  of  our  own  large  AVar  Office,  there  is  a  calm 
mtinuaUy  reigning  in  the  small  Wnr  Office  at  Berlin,  which 
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Xbe  first  difigram  will  be  readily  understood  wlien  I  say 
Hie  leading  principle  of  the  Prussian  system  is  decentrali- 
©n.  Her  army  is  divided  into  separate  little  armies,  eacli 
I  a  General  at  its  heads  invested  with  great  power  and 
responding  responsibility.  In  1870  the  Prussiafl  Army 
aisted  of  13  such  Army  Coi'ps,  giving  a  war  strength  of 
r  940,000  men  between  20  and  32  years  of  acre,  203,000 
ies,  and  1,400  field  guos.  To  maintain  this  force  an 
ual  inflow  of  1 00^000  men  was  required,  or  about  one  in 
se  of  the  population  who  attiiined  military  age  each  year, 
chjj  divided  amongst  the  13  Army  Corps,  give  each  7,700 
I,  who,  after  being  in  barracks  20  or  22  months- — not  three 
rs,  as  is  generally  supposed — and  made  thorough  soldiers, 
sent  home  on  furlough,  ready  to  be  called  out  in  ca^e  of 
Each  General  of  an  Army  Corps  has  thus  a  small  Army 
>ver  72*000  men,  15,000  horses,  and  100  guns  under  his 
S,  and  the  cost  of  such  Army  is  not  more  than  865,000/,,  & 
dt  at  which  surely  the  people  of  this  country  may  well  open 
r  eyes.  Of  course  each  General  vie^  witli  another  to  show 
1  results,  both  as  to  cost  and  efficiency;  efficiency  being 
Xiughly  tested  by  Autumn  Manoeuvres ;  and  cost,  shown 
the  amount  each  Army  Corps  receives*  It  is  to  the  interest 
1^  General  not  to  keep  a  man  a  day  longer  in  barracks 
Ibe  can  help,  and  officers  are  not  employed  for  show,  or 
m  of  them  than  is  required*  The  cost  of  this  Army  in  1870 
1U,140,000A  Since  1870  five  and  a  half  Army  Corps 
e  been  added  (and  the  Landsturrn  organisation).  The 
iber  of  men  ahreafly  added  should  amount  to  209,000,  with 
drresponding  number  of  horses  and  field  guns,  at  a  total 
;  of  IG, 000,000/, ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Army  will 
iber  nearly  1,340,000  trained  men.  I  would  particularly 
ff  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1870,  with  42,400  recruits 
liolly,  they  could  have  t*htained  already  an  additional  army 
109,000  soldiers,  between  20  and  2o  years  of  age;  and  in 
m  years  more  tlxia  army  would  number  nearly  400,000,  at  a 
,  of  something  like  five  millions  sterling. 
The  War  Minister  at  Berlin  could,  in  a  few  days,  rely 
n  having  an  iVi^my  in  the  field  of  any  size  he  likes,  from 
WO  men  up  to  much  over  a  million  of  men,  by  merely  tele- 
pfaing  to  the  general  at  the  head  of  each  army  corps* 
Ior^>ver,  as  all  detail  is  carried  out  by  each  army  corps, 
central  administration  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  in 
te  of  crowds  of  clerks,  and  the  helpless  and  hopeless  undig- 
sd  confusion  of  our  own  large  War  Office,  there  is  a  calm 
foually  reigning  in  the  small  War  Office  at  Berlin,  wluch 
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The  first  diagram  will  be  readily  understood  when  I  snv 
that  tlie  leading  jirinciple  of  the  Prussian  system  is  decentra.Li- 
sation.  Her  army  is  divided  into  separate  little  armies,  caeli 
with  a  General  at  its  head,  invested  with  great  power  and 
corresponding  responsibility*  In  1870  tlie  Prussiafl  Army 
consist-ed  of  13  such  Army  Coq^s,  giving  a  war  strength  of 
over  940,000  men  between  20  and  32  years  of  age,  203,000 
liorses,  and  1^400  field  guns.  To  maintain  this  force  an 
nual  inflow  of  lOOjOOO  men  was  required,  or  about  one  in 
:e  of  the  population  who  attained  m'ditary  age  each  year> 
'hich,  divided  amongst  the  13  Army  Corps,  give  each  7,700 
[men,  who,  after  being  iu  barracks  20  or  22  months—  not  three 
earsj  as  is  generally  snpposed^and  made  thorough  soldiers^ 
tre  sent  home  on  furlough,  ready  to  be  called  out  in  case  of 
'ifcTt  Each  Generid  of  an  Army  Corps  has  thus  a  small  Army 
if  over  72,000  men,  15,000  horses,  and  100  guns  under  big 
re,  and  the  cost  of  such  Army  is  not  more  than  865,000/.,  a 
t  at  which  surely  the  people  of  this  country  may  well  open 
leir  eyes.  Of  coiwse  each  General  vies  with  another  to  show 
d  results,  botli  as  to  cost  and  efficiency;  efficiency  being 
iroughly  tested  by  Autumn  Manccuvres;  and  cost,  shown 
the  amount  each  Army  Corps  receives*  It  is  to  the  interest 
the  General  not  to  keep  a  man  a  day  longer  in  barracks 
he  can  help,  and  officers  are  not  employed  for  show,  or 
lOre  of  them  than  is  required.  The  cost  of  this  Armv  iu  1870 
10,140,000/.  Since  1870  five  and  a  half  Army  Corps 
ive  been  added  (and  the  Landsturm  organisation),  The 
ber  of  men  already  added  should  amount  to  209,000,  with 
corresponding  number  of  horses  and  field  guns»  at  a  total 
it  of  16,000,000/, ;  and  iu  a  few  years  the  whole  Army  will 
ber  nearly  1,340,000  trained  men,  I  would  particularly 
►w  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1370,  with  42,400  recruits 
,ually,  tliey  could  have  obtained  already  an  additional  army 
209,000  soldiers,  between  20  and  25  years  of  age;  and  in 
en  years  more  this  army  would  number  nearly  400,000,  at  a 
it  of  something  like  five  millions  sterling. 
The  War  Minister  at  Berlin  conid,  in  a  few  days,  rely 
n  having  an  Army  in  the  field  of  any  size  he  Mkes,  from 
6,000  men  up  to  much  over  a  million  of  men,  by  merely  tele- 
praphiug  to  the  general  at  the  head  of  each  army  corps^ 

Moreoi  er,  as  all  detail  is  carried  out  by  each  army  corps, 
lie  central  administration  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  in 
Jace  of  crowds  of  clerksj  and  the  helpless  and  hopeless  undig- 
iified  confusion  of  our  own  large  War  Office,  tliere  is  a  calm 
Njnticualiy  reigning  in  the  small  War  OflBce  at  Berlin,  which 
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The  first  difigram  will  be  readily  understood  when  1  say 
that  the  leading  principle  of  the  Prussiao  systcui  is  decentrali- 
sation.  Her  army  is  divided  into  separate  little  armies,  each 
with  a  General  at  its  head^  invested  with  great  power  and 
corresponding  responsibility.  In  1870  tJie  Pnissiaft  Army 
consisted  of  13  such  Army  CoqiSy  giving  a  war  strength  of 
OTCr  940,000  men  between  20  and  32  years  of  age»  203,000 
horses,  and  1,400  field  guns.  To  maintain  this  force  an 
annual  ioflaw  of  100^000  men  was  required,  or  about  one  in 
three  of  the  population  who  attained  miHtary  age  each  year, 
which,  divided  amongst  the  13  Army  Corps,  give  each  7,700 
men,  who,  after  being  in  barracks  20  or  22  months— not  three 
years*  as  is  generally  supposed — and  made  thorough  soldiers, 
are  sent  liome  on  furlough,  ready  to  be  called  out  in  caise  of 
war*  Each  General  of  an  Array  Corps  has  thus  a  small  Army 
-of  over  72,000  men,  15,000  horses,  and  100  guns  imder  his 
care,  and  the  cost  of  such  Army  is  not  mure  than  863,000/,,  a 
result  at  which  surely  the  people  of  this  country  may  well  open 
their  eyes.  Of  course  each  General  ¥ies  with  another  to  show 
good  results,  both  as  to  cost  and  efficiency;  efficiency  being 
thoroughly  tested  by  Autumn  Manoeuvres ;  and  cost,  shown 
by  the  amount  each  Army  Corps  receives*  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  General  not  to  keep  a  man  a  day  longer  in  barracks 
than  he  can  help,  and  officers  are  not  employed  for  show,  or 
more  of  them  than  is  required  The  cost  of  this  Army  in  1870 
was  10,140,000/.  Since  1870  five  and  a  half  Army  Corps 
have  been  added  (and  the  Landsturm  organisation).  The 
number  of  men  ah-eady  added  should  amount  to  209,000,  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  horses  and  field  guns,  at  a  total 
coBt  of  16,000,000/. ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Army  will 
number  nearly  1,340^000  trained  men.  I  would  particularly 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1870,  with  42,4U0  recruits 
annually,  they  could  have  obtained  already  an  additional  army 
4if  209jOOO  soldiers,  between  20  and  25  years  of  age;  and  in 
seven  years  more  this  army  would  number  nearly  400,000,  at  a 
cost  of  something  like  five  millions  sterling. 

The  War  Minister  at  Berlin  could,  in  a  few  days,  rely 
upon  having  an  Army  in  the  field  of  any  size  he  likes,  from 
20,000  men  up  to  much  over  a  million  of  men,  by  merely  tele- 
grapliing  to  the  general  at  the  head  of  each  army  corps. 

Moreover,  as  all  detail  is  carried  out  by  each  array  corps, 
the  central  administration  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  in 
place  of  crowds  of  clerks,  and  the  helpless  and  hopeless  undig- 
nified confusion  of  our  own  large  War  Office,  there  is  a  eahn 
continually  reigning  in  the  small  War  Office  at  Berlin,  which 
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permits  the  minister  thoughtfully  and  carefully  even  further  to 
improve  the  administration  of  their  wonderful  system. 

Now  look  at  the  second  diagram,  showing  our  army  as  it  is 
— an  unorganised  mass.  Taking  our  total  forces,  home,  colo- 
nial, and  Indian,  costing  over  30,000,000/.,  apart  from  a 
cheaply  paid  native  force  of  122,000,  and  our  untrained  mi- 
litia of  104,600,  the  total  number  of  British  soldiers  is  188,000, 
out  of  which  64,600  are  either  too  young  or  too  old,  thus 
leaving  only  123,500  men  of  the  age  and  training  that  Prussia 
would  accept  from  any  of  her  generals.  Or  look  to  our  home 
and  colonial  army,  numbering,  with  militia  and  yeomanry, 
242,600,  of  which  only  78,500  are  of  right  age  and  trained, 
with  horses  scarcely  equal  to  one  Prussian  army  corps,  and 
only  339  field  guns,  the  outcome  of  over  45,000  recruits,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  a-year,  a  less  outcome  than  Prussia 
gets  in  three  and  a  half  army  corps  requiring  only  26,000^ 
recruits,  and  three  millions  sterling  annually. 

The  third  diagram  shows  our  own  army  organised  under 
the  Prussian  system.  All  recruits  would  be  enlisted  for  seven 
years,  those  for  Indian  and  colonial  service  remaining  the  whole 
seven  years  with  the  colours,  receiving  at  the  end  their  dis- 
charge and  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  pension.  Those  for 
home  service  in  peace — and  anywhere  in  war — to  remain  in 
barracks  not  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  thorough 
soldiers,  which  I  put  here  as  about  two  years,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  men  in  barracks  by  about  50,000,  comparea 
^vith  the  number  we  now  have  ;  then  passing  into  the  reserve 
B,  and  receiving  pay  at  the  rate  of  20/.  a  year  at  least — for  a 
reserve  force  is  only  valuable  if  it  can  be  depended  upon  when 
wanted ;  and  I  regard  high  pay  in  the  reserve  as  the  key-stone 
of  the  system  which  I  venture  to  advocate.  By  retaining 
in  hand  most  of  this  sum  till  the  last  year,  we  should  have  a 
guarantee  for  the  appearance  of  our  reserve  men  when  wanted. 
I  have  by  this  diagi*am  shown  the  number  of  trained  men  at 
home,  after  seven  years,  between  27  and  32.  These  I  do  not 
think  we  need  bind  to  our  service  by  any  agreement ;  for  in 
case  of  war  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  an  offer  of  money  we 
could  secure  the  service  of  all  we  would  want  for  home  deience 
without  difficulty.  When  we  recollect  that  in  August  1870 
we  voted  2,000,000/.  for  20,000  men,  the  force  of  this  can 
well  be  understood.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  with  only 
32,600  picked  recruits,  taken  from  men  of  20,  we  can  provide 
India  and  our  colonies  with  all  they  want,  and  younger  and 
better  men  than  at  present,  and  have  a  force  at  nome  of  over 
220,000  trained  men,  between  20  and  32 ;  and  as  most  of  the 
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men  we  now  have  might  be  drafted  into  the  reserve  and  civil 
life,  I  calculate  if  our  home  army  were  divided  at  once  into 
five  army  corps,  with  five  of  our  best  generals,  one  at  the  head 
of  each  (and  we  have  some  splendid  officers),  with  great  power 
given  to  each  of  them,  they  might  place  our  forces  upon  a 
respectable  footing  in  three  years,  and  save  millions  to  the 
nation. 

The  main  causes  of  our  wasteful   expenditure   are  quite 
obvious. 

1st  The  maintenance  of  two  competing  armies : — 

Direet  ooet  of  Militia  and  Yeomanry £1,360,000 

Indireet  cost  to  Re^lar  Army,  making  recruiting  costly,  promoting 
deteortion  and  consequent  imprisonments,  causing  us  to  take  boys 
and  keep  them  till  they  grow  men,  causing  us  to  take  men  without 

chamcter,  I  estimate  at,  say 400,000 

Keeping  men  too  long,  and  paying  pensions  for  long  service  .  .  1,080,000 
Keeping  50,000  more  men  in  banracks  than  we  ought  to  keep,  at  37/. 

each 1,850,000 

Saying  in  hospitals,  &c 250,000 

Keducdon  in  number  of  officers — (we  hare  7,000  now  for  Homo  and 
Colonial  Army,  or  2,000  more  than  we  need,  and  chiefly  in  the 

higher  ranks) 500,000 

Saiing  by  work  of  War  Office  being  reduced  by  work  being  done  by 

each  Army  Ck>rp8 100,000 

£5,480,000 

Besides  this  I  leave  out  of  sight  altogether  the  ^eat  saving 
that  might  be  looked  for  from  wholesome  competition  between 
the  generals  at  the  head  of  each  army  cx)rps. 

There  falls  to  be  deducted  from  this  : — 

Pay  to  100,000  men  in  the  Eeserye  B  of  20^  a  year,  chiefly  deferred 

tiU  the  end  of  his  7th  year £2,000,000 

Increased  pay — ^to  bring  up  pay  of  all  privates  to  16«.  a  week     •        .  157)300 

Increased  pay— non-commissioned  officers 16,250 

Colonies  pay  at  end  of  7th  year  in  lieu  of  pension       •        •        •        .  90,000 

£2,263,550 

Direct  saying £3,216,450 

Indirect : — 

50,000  men  at  home,  earning  lbs.  a  week  •        •        .  £1,950,000 

100,000  MiHtia,  lbs,  (6  weeks) 450,000 

2,400,000 

Direct  and  indirect £5,616,450 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  urged  by  many  military  autho- 
rities that  however  suitable  such  a  scheme  of  service  as  I  have 
suggested  may  be  for  a  nation  like  Germany,  it  is  altogether 
inappropriate  to  ourselves,  because  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  men  are  required  to  serve  abroad  in  India  and  our  colonies. 
This  I  regard  as  a  very  superficial  fallacy. 
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The  truth  is  that  our  combined  home  and  foreign  military 
service  is  especially  suited  to  the  voluntary  system  of  service. 
It  enables  us  to  give  our  recruits  a  choice,  and  in  this  respect 
we  can  admirably  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  our  countrymen. 

No  doubt  the  short  period  of  service  which  I  suggest  with 
the  colours  at  home  would  be  unsuitable  for  India.  jBut  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  arranging  for  a  suitable  term  for 
India,  and  yet  maintaining  harmony  and  direct  connection 
with  the  home  and  Indian  armies. 

Were  such  a  choice  offered,  I  am  satisfied  we  would  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  suitable 
recruits  for  our  foreign  service.  It  is  acknowledged  that  our 
Indian  service,  even  as  it  is,  has  always  been  popular ;  but  a 
grave  responsibility  unquestionably  rests  on  us  as  a  nation  for 
our  reckless  disregard  of  the  consequences  of  sending  men  to 
India  at  an  age  when  their  constitution  is  ill  qualified  to  resist 
climatic  influences.  We  send  men  abroad  in  our  military 
service  of  all  ages,  although  the  evidence  of  our  medical  men 
Bstablishes  the  fact  that  when  our  troops  in  India  reach  tiie 
age  of  30  and  upwards  the  mortality  amongst  them  becomes 
very  great.  In  like  manner  we  retain  many  men  in  India  far 
beyond  the  term  which  the  best  medical  authorities  agree  in 
considering  to  be  safe. 

The  cruelty  of  such  a  system  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  extra- 
vagant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  composition  of  our  army  in 
India  in  respect  to  age,  I  moved  for  a  return,  and  found  that 
on  September  1,  1873,  out  of  59,000  men,  there  were  only 
35,000  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30;  22,500  were  over  30. 
This  is  what  an  eminent  military  authority — Sir  Lintbm  Si- 
monds — Has  to  say  by  way  of  comment  upon  these  figures : — 
*  If  the  men  in  India  had  all  been  between  the  age  of  20  and 
30  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  being  as  they  were  on  that 
day,  there  would  have  been  380  fewer  deaths,  840  fewer  men 
in  hospital,  592  fewer  men  sent  home  as  invalids,  and  of  course 
592  fewer  recruits  to  send  out  to  replace  them.  We  would 
have  had  a  battalion  of  840*  more  men  effective  out  of  our 
small  army  of  60,000.' 

The  saving  to  India,  Sir  Lintorn  Simmonds  adds,  would, 
without  calculating  recruiting  and  depot  expenses,  have 
amounted  to  230,000/.  a  year. 

I  might  here  dwell  also  at  some  length  upon  the  demoral- 
ising influence  of  a  protracted  residence  in  India  upon  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  upon  the  effect  whi<jh  long  contact  with 
inferior  eastern  races  produces  upon  them.     The  ofli  cial  sane 
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tion  given  to  the  iinmorallty  of  our  troops  in  India  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  a  grave  national  scandal.  I  dare  not  venture 
here  to  quote  in  detail  the  evidence  which  has  been  placed 
on  record  upon  this  point ;  but  should  any  doubt  he  entertained 
about  it^  the  statements  made  by  Dr<  Ross  before  a  Royal 
Commission  in  1S71  can  be  readily  referred  to — and  I  do  hope 
that  many  will  refer  to  them,  because,  in  my  opinion,  they 
disclose  a  state  of  tilings  which  reflects  much  disgrace  upon 
our  system. 

Many  people,  I  am  aw^are,  fondly  imagine  that  our  soldiers 
return  from  India  seasoned  by  enterprise  and  experience. 
Seasoned  they  are,  unquestionably^  but  it  is  in  habits  and 
practices  that  do  not  improve  them  for  home  service.  This  is 
what  military  men  themselvcis  say  upon  this  point  i- — *  Regi- 
ments retumiag  from  India  are  quite  unfit  for  the  hard  work 
of  a  campaign  in  Europe.  The  soldier  has  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  the  easy  life ;  native  servants  to  attend  him ; 
everything  carried  for  him  on  a  march ;  quite  unfitting  him 
for  active  service  at  home,' 

I  would  only  add  to  this  that  I  understaud  that  when  sol- 
diers do  return  from  India  to  join  our  own  army,  they  are 
pimply  put  to  do  at  once  the  heavy  work  without  any  con- 
[ideration  of  the  special  conditions  under  which  he  has  been 
plfbced^  and  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

I  repeat  that  the  power  wliich  we  possess  of  offering  to 
men  who  have  a  taste  for  military  life  a  choice  between  home 
and  foreign  service,  so  far  from  proving  a  difficulty ,  would 
positively  be  an  aid  in  organising  our  military  forces  under 
the  scheme  which  I  venture  to  suggest* 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  military  position 
in  India  has  greatly  changed  since  the  mutiny*  Prior  to  this 
event  the  proportion  of  native  to  British  troops  Tvas  very  much 
larger  than  it  is  now.  In  185(i-T  we  had  somethiug  like 
268,000  natives  to  42,000  Europeans,  Now  we  have  120,000 
native  troops  and  60,000  Europeans. 

Again»  the  opening  of  the  Suex  Canal  and  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  telegrapliic  communication  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  India  are  obviously  important  additional  elements  of 
strength. 

In  the  opinion  of  Lord  Lawrence,  and  I  could  quote  no 
higher  authority,  I  think,  our  requirements  are  fairly  pro- 
vided for  as  to  numbers-  When  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  East  India  Finance,  Lord  Lawrence  said: 
*  Of  course  India  must  look  for  help  to  England  in  desperate 
circimistanc^>  such  as  an  invasion  of  India.     But  I  do  not 
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myself  think  there  would  be  an  insurrection  if  you  kept  60,000 
English  soldiers  well  officered  in  India.  I  do  not  think  a  dog 
wo^d  bark  against  us,  let  alone  an  insurrection  take  place ; 
but,  if  such  a  thing  did  occur,  I  think  it  would  be  put  down 
before  it  spread/ 

Now  the  force  which  we  have,  could,  in  case  of  invasion,  be 
quickly  brought  up  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  highest  number 
we  ever  had  in  India  during  the  mutiny. 

Our  colonial  forces  are  now  nearly  all  on  the  way  to  iw 
enclustered  around  India. 

In  1875,  out  of  23,910  men  of  our  colonial  army,  over 
10,000  were  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  nearly  7,000  of  the 
rest  at  Ceylon,  China,  Straits  Settlements,  Mauritius,  and  the 
Cape ;  between  which  places,  considering  our  large  navy,  ex* 
change  of  troops  with  India,  judiciously  made,  might  make 
service  in  India  of  no  longer  period  for  each  soldier  than  four 
or  five  years.  And  as,  according  to  Lord  Lawrence,  it  is 
only  in  case  of  invasion  that  we  should  need  one  man  more 
than  60,000,  the  present  number,  and  in  such  case  we  should 
have  considerable  warning,  a  man  must  be  little  acquainted 
either  with  the  history  of  his  country  or  the  pluck  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, who  entertains  a  doubt  of  me  number  who 
would,  independently  of  their  agreement  to  go  out  in  case  of 
war,  volunteer  to  go  to  India  from  our  home  army ;  and,  more- 
over, in  such  a  case  we  might  depend  upon  drawing  consider- 
ably from  the  natives  of  India. 

In  March  1871  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  wrote  thus 
to  the  Governor-General  of  India : — *  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  great  mutiny  of  1857  was  suppressed  with  the 
aid  of  native  levies ;  the  gallantry  and  fidelity  of  the  troops  so 
raised  were  indeed  conspicuous.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  any  doubt  was  cast  by  the  events  of  that  year  upon  the 
power  of  the  British  Government  to  yoke  the  native  race  of 
India  to  its  military  service.' 

As  to  organising  our  army,  we  should  maintain  one  army, 
yet  with  perfect  harmony  and  united  action  between  forces  at 
home  and  abroad ;  for,  as  regards  exchange  of  officers  and  re- 
ciniiting  to  meet  the  requirements  of  both,  it  is  a  matter  so 
simple  that  I  need  not  enter  upon  it. 

I  know  several  officers  who  could  carry  this  out  at  once. 
In  truth  we  have  many  talented  officers  in  our  army  at  the 
present  moment,  but  our  system  is  such  that  we  do  not  make 
the  best  use  of  them,  any  more  than  of  the  recruits  we  obtain. 


^ 


The  pREsmENT  (Mr.  M,  E,  Grant  Duff,  M.P,)  hoped  the  diBcu^ 
aion  would  take  a  broad  Dstional  view  of  the  question;  which  yt&B  one 
of  the  mo^t  important  and  pressing  that  the  nation  had  h»d  m  band  ibr 
more  than  n  geoeTation*  ' 

Right  Hon*  Six  Walter  Crofton  (London)  desired  to  Bay  u  fuw 
'irords  upon  a  %*ery  large  part  of  the  question — recruiting — and  to  pro- 
test sgainst  conscription^  and  limiting  the  periud  for  service  so  that 
20  jeara  should  h^  the  mLQimnm  age  at  which  recruits  might  be 
cikLiflted.  Fortunately  the  Conim and et'ln- Chief  anid  cortscription  was 
im practicable ;  the  leaders  on  hotli  sides  of  the  House  of  Parliament 
Bpoke  strongly,,  declaring  it  impOBSLblCp  No  AJinister  dared  apply  con^ 
tcription  :  he  would  not  hold  office  a  week  if  he  dared  put  it  on  the 
Statute  Book.  Captain  Hine's  book  was  for  conscription  in  its  most 
stringent  form ;  but  those  who  adiroeated  it  restricted  the  area  of  our 
present  recruitirig  ground  by  proposing  not  to  take  men  imder  20  years 
of  age.  If  they  did  that^  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  mid  we  should  have 
no  army  at  all.  He  jdso  eaid  men  of  18  or  19  were  very  effective 
soldiers.  The  C-ommandor  at  Aldershot  was  perfectly  satiafied  with  hia 
mm*  A  ParUamentary  retiim  bad  been  made  in  which  33  comomndlDg 
officcTB  were  diBsatifified  with  their  recruits.  It  waa  yery  likely.  Wo 
heard  that  Sir  John  Biirgoyne  in  the  Crimea  said  he  would  rather  be 
without  soldiers  than  have  boya  of  17  sent  out  to  him;  but  that  waa 
bei-ause  they  were  naiTOw-cheated,  gin-drinking  merj.  Sir  John 
said,  *  1  object  to  these  young  men  being  sent  oat  to  mCj  for  in  most 
cases  they  have  only  been  aLx  months  in  tlie  regiment,  and  many  of 
them  have  never  heard  a  gun  fired*'  Sir  John's  complaint  in  its 
entirety  ivas  no  argument  why  we  should  not  have  very  select  soldiers 
sit  17  growing  for  our  army.  He  (Sir  Walter  Crofbn)  waJi  on  the 
recrnitmg  psrvice  for  the  Artillery  before  the  Crimean  war,  and  his 
instructions  were,  in  time  of  peace,  to  take  growing  lade  of  17,  lairly 
developed.  Ailer  a  year  they  were  fit  to  go  anywhere.  Let  tis  take 
til  em  at  that  age.  We  must  utiliae  all  the  means  we  had  for  getting 
young  men  into  the  army.  Mr.  Blacgregor^  of  the  London  School  Board, 
read  a  paper  at  the  United  Service  Institution  iu  which  he  stated  that 
we  neglected  a  large  recruiting  ground  in  not  taking  recruits  irom  the 
Industrial  Schools,  Children  there  were  not  criminals,  but  chiefly  the 
children  of  industrious  parents;  and  nearly  all  were  taught  tradesi^ 
which  should  be  utilised  by  the  heads  ol'  the  eervicej  at  the  stores  and 
elsewhere,  until  the  boys  grew  up.  Military  training  for  children  was 
formerly  pooh-poohed,  but  now  all  was  changed. 

Mr,  Edwin  Chad  wick,  C.B,  (London)^  said  the  testimony  of  some 
eminent  old  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  was  to 
the  effect  that  two  well-educated  men  for  all  purposes  of  war  were 
etjual  in  efficiency  to  three  who  are  uneducated*  That  waa  a 
gieat  point  in  the  economy  of  a  public  force.  Sir  John  Burgojne, 
speaking  of  the  scientific  corps  cpf  Miners^  stated  that  not  with - 
ata tiding  their  extra  pay,  in  point  of  efficiency  they  were  not  a  dear 
ibrce.     Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  had  :recently  asked  Colonel  Henderson 
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whether  he  thought  two  regiments  of  police  would  rank  as  equal  to 
three  of  the  Guards,  and  he  declared  they  were  worth  more  than  three 
regiments !  Upon  such  testimony  he  had  ventured  to  express  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  the  Prussians  in  the  Austro-Pruanan  and 
Franco-German  wars,  from  the  superiority  of  their  rank  and  file.  In- 
telligence in  the  ranks  was  becoming  more  and  more  requisite;  the 
new  arms  required  it ;  and  the  present  system  of  recruiting  made 
us  insecure  in  that  respect.  Prussia  had  shown  us  this  OTer  and  OTcr 
again.  Long  barrack  attention  diminished,  instead  of  increasing,  dis- 
cipline ;  and  some  French  officers  admitted  they  could  not  maintain  it 
beyond  six  months.  We  must  look  to  an  educated  force  for  the  future. 
Volunteers  beat  the  regulars  both  in  small  arms  and  artillery.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Burgoyne  encouraging  military  tnuning 
in  schools,  the  results  of  which  were  beyond  anything  that  would  be 
believed  by  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  them ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  ttie  War  Office  conctured  in  recognising  them.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  some  special  organisation,  superadded  to  the  Education 
Department.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  sanitary  measures  we 
could  have,  and  was  found  to  yield  an  efficiency  of  three  to  two  for  ail 
ordinary  industrial  purposes.  We  might  go  on  doing  that  without 
considering  the  question  of  war.  The  army  must  be  improved  ;  battles 
could  not  be  fought  in  close  formation  as  before ;  soldiers  of  the  greatest 
bravery  were  slaughtered  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy.  Ten 
hours  of  Waterloo  laid  a  third  of  an  army  of  70,000  upon  the  ground; 
now  ten  minutes  might  suffice.  We  must  come  to  thin  lines,  thus 
increasing  the  necessity  for  morale,  independence,  and  intelligence. 
The  Swiss  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the  organisation  of  their 
army.  It  was  an  exceedingly  important  subject,  and  he  thought  the 
Council  might  be  recommended  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  promoting  a  reform  in  the  organisation  of  the  army 
in  the  specially  economic  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  army. 

Mr.  William  Westgaiith  (London),  as  a  non-military  member, 
thought  public  opinion  went  with  Mr.  Holms  rather  than  with  ihe 
militaiy  party  attached  to  the  present  system.  Giving  every  youth  a 
military  drilling  at  school,  and  accustoming  him  to  discipline,  was  a 
likely  means  towards  the  end  of  rendering  the  invasion  of  coimlries 
impossible. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  having  seen  the  organisations  of 
Prussia  and  America  during  the  wars,  and  had  experience  as  a  vohm- 
teer,  found  the  notions  of  his  youth  of  *  peace  at  any  price'  had  been  to 
a  great  extent  removed.  Consideration  of  the  question  had  brought 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  conscription,  or  an  absolute  1*^1  requirement 
to  give  military  service  for  the  good  of  the  country,  would  be  a  wise 
and  good  provision.  What  harm  could  it  do  working  men,  and  men 
hkc  his  own  family,  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  pursuits,  to 
give  them  two  or  three  years*  military  service  ?  It  would  do  them  a  vast 
amount  of  good.  That  was  looking  at  it  from  a  family  point  of  view. 
Looking  at  it  from  a  national  point  of  view,  whether  of  efficiency, 
economy,  or  loyalty,  Mr.  Holms  had  supplied  a  good  answer.     The 
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more  the  queslina  was  studied,  the  grealer  would  be  tlie  ai^gumenta  in 
its  fHvotir*  He  did  not  praise  the  Prussian  army.  If  in  a  free  country  wc 
could  get  a  free  voluntiry  aimy,  we  should  be  niearest  perrection*    The 

;  twenty  years  of  the  world's  hisfory  proved  tliat,  if  we  wiahed  to 
rire  om*  commerce  and  our  colonies,  wc  must  poaaeas  an  antiy 
*  i  of  competing  with  the  other  artnies  of  the  world.  As  regarded 
ing  to  be  eifected^  Mr,  Holms  had  not  over-e&timaEed  one 
penny.  The  paper  w*iij?  one  of  national  importance,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  tbere  were  u  day*s  delay  in  printing  it  for  considera' 
don  by  the  army  author i ties  and  the  public. 

Mrs,  Sheldon  A»fos  (London)  regarded  it  as  a  national  question,  and 
women  were  more  than  half  the  nation.  It  was  very  desirable  that  other 
than  military  opinions  be  thought  of  and  quoted.  We  were  not  bound 
le»  take  the  opinion  of  lawyers  upon  law,  or  of  doctors  upon  sanitary 
matters.  She  was  decidedly  in  favonr  of  conscription.  At  present  our 
5irniy  was  a  sort  of  brutalized  mass  in  the  midst  of  a  less  brutaUsed  popu- 
lation, partly  because  it  was  set  aside  for  the  brutal  puqxises  of  war,  If 
the  whole  nation  were  bound  to  serve,  the  army  would  be  less  isolated^ 
The  present  aTxaugements  fostered  immorahty.  If  we  hud  censer ip- 
tion,  we  should,  instead  of  tempting  men  by  wrong  indticements  to 
enter  tlie  array,  be  able  to  prescribe  for  them  what  sort  of  life  would 
be  required  of  them.  Mr*  HoImS  made  tljat  ea«y  by  short  terms  of 
service.  Celibacy  should  be  insisted  upon  up  to  the  time  tlie  State 
fixed  as  the  marriage  age.  I'battold  largely  upon  the  interest  of  women. 
It  was  hard  for  a  man  to  retire  from  the  army  and  become  a  useful 
fitizeut  p.'trtly  because  we  recruited  from  lads  who  were  drunk  or  con- 
fused with  drink^  who  afterwards  became  disgusted  with  the  service 
and  left  the  army  as  drunkards. 

Dr.  Tavlor  {Oinada)  sjiid  he  had  lived  there  thirty  yearSj  but 
was  a  Scotchman  educated  in  this  country.  The  Canadians  regarded 
Bngland  ajs  rather  in  danger  from  the  smallness  of  her  army,  conaider- 
isg  the  extent  of  her  empire,  and  the  interests  involved.  Canada  had 
only  four  miilions  of  people,  but  nearly  eight  hundrod  tliouaand  of  them 
were  enrolled  militia,  every  man  o£  whom  could  be  put  into  battalions, 
and  one  half  could  dioot  at  a  mark  with  precision.  The  merchants  of 
Toronto  objected  to  their  clerks  bemg  taken  from  work  to  drill,  but  a 
subscription  was  raised  to  pay  them  lor  the  temporary  Joss  of  their 
services ;  and  such  wati  the  love  of  Canadians  for  Great  Britain,  *  the 
old  mother/  tliat  if  her  back  got  to  the  wall  they  would,  at  short 
notice,  raise  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  come  to  her  help,  standing 
by  her  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  millennium  was  not  yet,  and  as  wise 
tnd  Christian  men,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  world,  they  muit 

up  to  the  maxim  thflt  being  thoroughly  prepared  Ibr  wai"  was  the 

;  way  to  secure  peace. 

Captain  Ciuigik  (London)  said  the  question  afiected  not  only  our- 
selves but  every  colony,  which  must  depend  uixm  the  military  fiirce  at 
the  disposal  of  the  superior  power.  The  last  contribution  to  the  debate 
by  their  Canadian  brother  was  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  good 
OTgnntsation  which  militia  may  attain.  He  (Uiptain  Craigie)  was  one 
oftlie  militia  ofHcers  m  eharply  criticised  by  Mr.  Holma*     The  coimtry 
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had  had  for  a  long  period,  and  must  always  have,  a  double  force,  or  a 
double  function  for  the  military  forces — one  the  active,  the  other  the 
militia  service — one  for  home,  the  other  for  foreign  duly,  highly 
organised  and  highly  drilled,  ready  to  strike  with  Uie  greatest  pre- 
cision. We  must  have  a  large  numerical  force,  representing  the  whole 
nationality  of  the  country,  each  prepared  in  its  o¥m  district  to  meet 
attack.  The  militia  was  a  force  which  could  not  possibly  be  despised. 
It  had  greatly  improved.  There  were  men  who  could  spare  their  time 
in  summer,  but  who  would  not  under  any  condition  join  Her  Majes^'s 
regiments.  Were  it  short  or  long  service,  there  must  be  a  larger  and 
stronger  force  than  at  present,  ready  drilled,  to  meet  any  eventuality  at 
home.  Our  first  defence  was  our  navy,  which  had  not  been  referred 
to,  and,  in  view  of  a  recent  event,  steps  ought  to  be  taken  at  once  to 
supply  seamen  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  country.  We  must 
beware  of  imitating  too  closely  the  Prussian  system.  With  all  its 
advantages  there  was  a  spirit  of  universal  militaryism  which  would  be 
intolerable  to  us.  The  detail  of  our  system  was  preposterous.  Each 
general  should  have  great  discretion  and  power  in  settling  details.  The 
militia  forces  were  lacking  in  discipline  because  they  were  together 
such  a  short  time.  Camp  life  generated  a  spirit  of  subordination,  and 
a  habit  of  submission  in  little  matters,  which  were  of  immense  value  in 
an  emergency.  The  class  of  men  We  had  for  a  short  time  was  worse 
than  old  soldiers,  who  had  learnt  what  a  soldier^s  life  ought  to  be. 
Taking  all  the  soldiers  debarred  from  marriage  through  being  in  the 
army,  he  did  not  think  the  evils  were  much  greater  than  they  would 
be  in  the  natural  course  of  things  in  civil  life.  The  time  when  a  Qum 
could  settle  was  postponed  for  a  short  period,  but  the  matter  could 
scarcely  bo  looked  upon  with  seriousness. 

Rov.  S.  A.  Steinthal  (Manchester)  said  tbat  having  that  little 
.streak  of  sea  between  us  and  the  Continent,  it  was  unnecessary  to  dream 
of  rivalling  continental  armies ;  we  had  to  look  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
small  army  rather  than  to  accumulating  a  mass  of  men  to  spend  their 
time  in  idleness.  Such  an  army,  able  to  be  used  where  it  is  required, 
might,  with  the  present  means  of  rapid  communication  and  transport, 
be  made  to  do  everything  required  of  an  English  force.  To  introduce 
conscription  as  in  Prussia  or  France,  or  a  universal  voluntary  system  as 
in  Switzerland,  would  be  an  unwise  wastefulness,  which  ought  to  be 
protested  against  in  the  economical  section.  He  frequently  visited  the 
Continent,  and  had  recently  mixed  with  the  Germans.  In  Prussia  and 
Germany  generally  the  burden  of  keeping  up  so  large  a  military  force 
was  getting  so  heavy  that  the  people  could  hardly  bear  the  continuous 
strain,  and  they  were  coming  to  the  common-sense  view  that  there  was 
something  better  than  glory  and  the  successful  training  of  the  Prussian 
forces.  One  of  the  grounds  for  advocating  a  return  to  productiveness 
was  the  increased  burden  of  providing  the  new  weapons  used  since 
1870.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  not  to  show  how  to  make  ourselves 
a  military  nation,  but  how  to  have  an  army  practically  applicable  at 
points  where  it  was  most  wanted.  He  did  not  share  Mr.  Chad  wick's 
feelings  that  his  sons  or  nephews  should  spend  two  or  three  years  in  the 
army  surroimded  by  temptations  that  would  ruin  them.     In   higher 
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circumstances,  and  under  bettar  ftrrangements,  it  might  tako  place p 
SDch  D,^  in  the  Bvsteni  sketched  to-daji  which  cntitained  tlia  germ  of 
an  army  reform  wliicli  might  in  ninny  ways  benefit  the  country. 

Mr.  James  Price  (London)  said  Mr.  Chtidwick^a  observtttion  relnted 
to  entii-ely  diiferetit  circumstaticeH.  Tht;  miljtift  were  institiiciently 
drilled,  and  upon  emergency  wcmid  ho  found  iiielHcient*  Gnsat 
oumhen  deserted  and  re-enlii*ted,  thna  obtaining  several  bonnties. 
The  ofEcers  were  also  in  an  unsatiafactory  condition  ;  they  could  not 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  long  in  terrain  between  drill,  to  become 
fijsperienced  in  their  profesaion,  ContLnenUil  nations  find  it  impossible 
to  withhold  themselves  altogether  from  the  Prussian  system*  We  may 
not  be  called  upon  to  go  to  the  whole  extent  of  it,  but  we  muat  deviate 
horn  the  old  system*  Early  drill  in  schools  J^liould  be  encouraged,  not 
required,  and  ihould  I'm  followed  by  conscription,  with  such  es:emption« 
aa  might  be  found  necesiiary  for  following  scientific  pursuits  where 
twelve  monthii  woultl  be  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  cases  of  only 
sons  of  widows.  Eventually  conscription  must  be  adopted  in  thia 
country.  In  olden  times  to  stand  lirmly  in  the  field  was  almost  suffi- 
cient to  win  a  battle ;  but  it  was  different  now.  The  army  had  to 
compete  ivith  the  labour  market,  and  the  present  high  prices  took  the 
better  class  of  workmen,  leaving  tlie  refuse,  and  those  unfit  hr  any- 
cbing  else,  aa  a  last  resource  to  enter  the  army.  Coniscription  would 
get  rid  of  the  bugbear^ — Invasion. 

Mr.  Fhederic  Hill  (London)  ifaid  we  should  have  a  small  active 
military  force,  with  a  targe  reserve  force.  No  approach  ahouli^  be 
made  to  the  principle  of  conscription  until  the  voluntary  systc^H^ 
always  ho  powerful  in  this  country — had  failed.  Our  army  was  tiis* 
tLoguished  for  snccesa.  Compulsory  service  partook  of  the  nature  of 
Alaveiy,  and  slave  labour  was  extremely  bad*  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Mr.  Cliudwick's  sons  joining  the  volunteer  force  service, 
which  had  bcea  atf ended  wirh  great  benefit. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lyon  (London)  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  militia  were 
called  ont,  mimy  applications  were  made  to  the  gimrdians  of  the  poor 
for  relief,  the  men  having  made  no  proviflions  for  their  fitmiliefl. 
The  system  must  be  bad  of  which  that  was  the  effect. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  'That  the  Council  be 
requested  to  consider  the  ad  visibility  of  appointing  a  special  committee 
t©  coni$ider  the  meiins  of  promoting  a  reform  in  the  organisation  of  the 
army,  in  the  special  economical  interesta  of  tlie  country^  as  well  aa  in 
the  genera!  hiterests  of  the  army/ 

Mr.  Wood  asked  whether  filr.  Ilolma  approved  of  conscription. 

Mr»  Holms  (in  reply)  said  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  conscription 
for  this  country,  its  altogether  unnecessary.  He  had  just  witnessed  the 
last  autumn  mana;iiVTes  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  was  doubly  con- 
Tinced  o£  the  detriment  of  that  j^ystem  to  Pmssia.  England  occupied 
a  dilTercnt  p^i^ition  Irom  Prussia,  and  had  plenty  of  military  ardour 
ready  lo  come  forward  and  serve,  if  properly  treated.  In  the  discu.^- 
sion  two  points  had  been  prominent^Conacriptiou  and  Age.  It  was 
impossible  to  applaud  too  highly  the  Prussian  system  of  org^niaation, 
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but  that  was  a  diiferent  thing  from  conscription.  In  relation  to  organi- 
sation and  administration  the  Prussian  system  was  without  doubt  the 
most  perfect  system  the  human  mind  had  ever  devised ;  but  he  locked 
at  that  military  system,  overshadowing  all  other  systems,  as  highly  objec- 
tionable. As  to  age,  our  military  service  should  be  more  responsible ; 
we  should  be  able  to  point  out  who  are  really  responsible  for  particular 
]X)rtions  of  our  army  corps.  Let  each  general  at  the  head  take  babies 
if  he  liked,  provided  he  accounted  for  the  efficiency  of  his  sepante 
army  corps.  The  militia  had  done,  and  was  willing  to  do,  good  service; 
but  if  it  were  trained  to  the  same  extent  as  other  nations  in  Europe 
found  it  necessary  to  train  their  men,  it  would  not  be  a  militia,  but  a 
properly  trained  army.  Ho  greatly  rejoiced  that  the  Association  should 
regard  the  question  with  so  much  interest  and  as  being  within  the 
compass  of  their  efforts  to  do  something  in  relation  to  it. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  B.  Chadwick  was  put  and  carried. 


UNEMPLOYED   LABOUR. 

What  Means  are  practicable  for  Checking  the  Aggregation  and 
Deterioration  of  Unemployed  Labour  in  Large  Towns  ?  By 
Alsager  Hay  Hill. 

THE  tendency  of  the  rural  populations  to  flow  into  towns 
and  from  thence  to  pass  on  to  the  great  cities  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  exposition  in  entering  on  the  subject 
which  I  have  in  this  paper  set  myself  to  treat,  viz.,  *  What  are 
the  most  practicable  methods  of  preventing  the  accummulation 
and  deterioration  of  unemployed  poor  in  great  towns  ? ' 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  this  tendency  has,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  taken  an  almost  dangerously  rapid  development 
during  the  present  half  century,  and  a  comparison  of  the  census 
returns  of  1851,  1861,  1871,  will  show  that  in  some  hitherto- 
purely  rural  districts  great  industrial  centres  have  been  esta- 
blished in  less  than  a  decade,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  over- 
crowding, disease  and  pauperism  speedily  manifested  themselves. 

If  again,  we  turn  to  London,  we  find  its  capacity  for 
absorption  and  extension  almost  unlimited,  till  at  the  last 
census  its  population  stood  at  over  3,800,000  persons. 

It  is  estimated  by  careful  statisticians  that  at  its  present 
rate  of  increase,  London  at  the  end  of  another  century  may 
number  as  many  as  8,000,000  people.  I  am  not  now  arguing 
that  even  with  this  enormous  development,  under  the  improved 
sanitary  and  other  conditions  which  the  progress  of  civilisation 
is  certain  to  bring  with  it,  such  a  metropolis  might  not  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  national  well-being  and  the  general 
comfort  of  its  myriad  population. 
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I  am  ainiply  anticipating  for  a  monient  a  possible  condition  of 
thiDgs!^  but  it  inll  be  sufticient  for  my  purpose  to-day  to  take 
things  as  they  now  are,  and  sec  in  what  way  the  accumulation  and 
deterioration  of  the  noeniployed  poor  may  best  be  prevented- 

My  remarks  in  this  paper  will  mainly  bear  a  metropoKtan 
colouring ;  my  experience  and  analysis  of  the  phenomena  con- 
cerned having  been  for  the  last  ten^  or  more  years,  obtained  in 
London.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  add  that  many 
^yniptoms  referred  to  herein  ^  though  in  a  le&ser  degree,  exhibit 
them^selves  in  the  lives  of  our  other  great  cities,  such  as  New- 
castle^ Manchester,  Birmingliam,  Bristol^  and  Norwich.  With  the 
extension  of  the  railway  ByBtem,  continental  cities  are  beginning 
to  complain  of  a  similar  invasion  of  the  rural  populations,  whilst 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies,  mendicancy  and  poorly 
paid  labour  lapsing  into  pauperism,  which  are  amongst  the 
earliest  indications  of  congested  labour,  have  for  years  past 
been  making  themselves  alarmingly  apparent- 
It  will  be  necessary  before  inquiring  closely  into  the  most 
obvious  preventives  of  accumulated  and  detenorated  labour, 
to  define  vecy  closely  the  precise  meaning  which  I  attach  to 
the  words  '  uneraf)loyed  poor '  in  this  paper*  And  here  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  it  is  no  uncommon  error  on  the  part  of 
those  who  give  themselves  to  the  studies  of  these  subjects  from 
the  outside >  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  and 
fluctuations  of  occupation  are  not  so  incidental  to  the  industrial 
and  labouring  sections  of  the  populations  as  they  are  to  those 
of  the  professional  and  commercial. 

As  a  practical  reply  to  this  most  erroneous  view  I  refer  my 
heareis  to  papers  wluch  I  have  prepared  to  accompany  these 
remarks,  showing  the  average  slack  seasons  which  may  be 
calculated  on  in  the  leading  industrial  occupations  of  Paris  and 
London-  These  show  an  average  of  at  least  two  months  slack 
time  in  each  year. 

Similar  tables  might  have  been  prepared,  showiusr  very 
similar  results  from  all  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Europp, 
America  and  the  Australian  Colonies, 

Accepting  these  tables  then  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  we  may  fairly  also  assume  that  in  the  industrial 
as  in  the  jirofessional  ranks,  a  long  vacation  continuous  or 
intermittent,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  reckoned  on  as  one 
of  the  contigeneies  of  the  year,  and  be  provided  fur  accordingly. 

It  is  in  this  latter  direction  in  provision  for  contigeneies 
that  the  absence  of  an  important  check  on  the  deterioration  of 
labour  is  observed ,  and  I  shall  later  on  in  this  paper  endeavour 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  provision  is  made, 
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Let  me  now,  however,  revert  to  the  more  general  aspects 
of  the  question  and  examine  the  ordinary  conditions  under 
which  London  and  other  great  cities  receive  the  incoming  tide 
of  population  seeking  new  vent  for  its  energy. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
new  comers  enter  the  cities  without  any  definite  previous 
engagement,  though  in  many  cases  relatives  who  have  gone 
before  them  indicate  a  likelihood  of  employment  in  some 
particular  branch  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  A  few  of 
the  more  highly  skilled  trades,  such  as  the  engineers,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  and  coach  builders  are  able  through  their  Societies, 
if  they  happen  to  be  members  of  them,  to  obtain  a  rough  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  labour  market,  but  this  does  not  gene- 
rally extend  to  indicating  particular  places  at  which  the  services 
of  the  new  comers  will  be  accepted. 

With  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  population,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artisans,  little  or  no  organisation  for  affording 
either  information  or  guidance  exists,  though  within  the  last 
few  years,  several  Trade  Societies  amongst  the  builders*  and 
other  labourers  have  been  formed.  The  houses  of  call,  which 
were  till  recently  a  popular,  though  rough  form  of  organisation 
for  operatives  seeking  work,  have  now  been  largely  superseded 
by  the  more  careful  development  of  Trades  Unions  with  their 
meeting  houses  in  the  several  districts.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  operative  classes,  and  especially  those  that  form  the 
bulk  of  the  new  arrivals  in  our  cities,  are  without  the  lines  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  and  for  these  the  machinery  for  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  their 
labour  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  indeed  in  some  ways  altogether 
wanting.  The  two  principal  newspapers  in  which  the  anndunce- 
ments  of  cniployers'  requirements  appear  are  the  ^  Daily  Tele- 
graph '  and  the  *  Daily  Chronicle,'  but  the  former  of  these 
seldom  contains  advertisements  addressed  to  labourers,  and  the 
latter,  thounrji  rapidly  increasing  in  bulk  and  usefulness,  only 
very  imperfectly  represents  the  daily  industrial  requirements 
of  the  metropolis.  Apart  from  the  papers  which  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  are  only  very  partially  consulted  by  the 
class  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal,  the  gates  of  the  factories 
and  the  whidows  of  the  shops  requiring  hands,  afford  the  best 
direct  evidence  of  the  daily  requirements  of  the  labour  market. 
Much  more  system  than  is  usually  resorted  to  is  required  in 
the  search  for  employment,  and  it  not  uncommonly  happens 
that  the  new  comer  who  has  probably  sheltered  himself  for  a 
few  days  in  a  common  lodging  house,  overlooks  in  his  wander- 
ings the  very  point  where  his  services  are  most  in  demand. 
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According  to  the  Poor-kw  st^tmtics  there  are  at  any  one  tirae 
iQ  the  year  only  an  mfinltesimal  number,  of  actually  able-bodiGd 
parsons  on  the  ratoa  through  alleged  want  of  employment,  but 
every  day  a  large  shifting  of  under-paid  labour  is  taking  place 
in  London  J  and  a  glance  at  a  table  which  I  have  had  specially 
prepared,  from  the  entries  at  the  Central  Labour  Agency » during 
the  years  1873-1874,  will  show  the  iudefinite  and  undisciplined 
ranks  to  which  the  uuemjdoyed  class  generally  belong.  It  is 
further  a  significant  fact  that  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion 
of  these  vague  industrials  in  an  emergency  respond  to  an  offer 
of  workj  unless  it  happens  to  be  of  that  precise  degree  of 
easiness  wliich  it  suits  them  to  undertake.  During  the  present 
hop  harvest,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  loafers  that  may 
be  seen  at  almost  every  corner  of  the  streets  professing  to  be 
looking  for  a  job,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  even  by  very 
active  organisation  to  secure  the  necessary  numbers  of  pickers 
required  by  the  growers,  though  good  wages  and  all  expenses 
were  offered.  The  sadden  witladrawal  of  28,000  to  30,000 
persons  from  the  metropolis  for  iiop-picking  in  a  good  season^ 
as  was  the  ease  this  year^  except  for  the  cessation  of  the  season 
industries  which  precede  the  period  of  hop-harvest,  without 
any  appai-ent  effect  on  the  metropolitan  labour  market,  would 
in  itself  be  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  continual  influx  and  efflux  of 
labour,  though  not  on  the  exceptional  scale  observable  in  hop- 
harvest  is  taking  place  daily  in  London, 

Putting  then  aside  that  portion  of  the  population  which  by 
the  nature  of  its  occupations  is  necessarily  from  time  to  time  and 
often  for  considerable  periods,  unemployed,  but  whose  good 
wages  in  full  time  enable  them,  if  they  choose  to  make  provision 
for  slack  seasons,  I  pass  on  to  consider  what  practical  steps 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  and  deterioration 
of  that  very  large  class  which  is  not,  so  far  as  good  wages  are 
concerned,  fortunately  situated,  and  which  seems  to  hover 
continually  on  the  borders  of  pauperism. 

In  this  class  I  include  all  those  who,  for  want  of  a  closer 
classification^  are  generally  designated  labourers,  though  much 
ef  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  would  equally  apply  to  the  mul- 
titudinous army  of  clerks,  whose  wages,  if  carefully  arranged, 
would  be  found  very  slightly^  if  at  all,  to  exceed  those  of  the 
builder's  labourer. 

The  first  and  more  obvious  preventive  to  the  ignorant 
accumulation  of  labour  is  a  better  diffueion  of  information 
amongst  those  who  flock  from  the  country  districts  either  on 
a  temponu'y  local  slacknesa  of  work,  or,  perhaps,  on  some 
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vague  rumour  of  unlimited  employment  in  the  Metropolis, 
la  tlie  present  most  imperfect  state  of  education  amongst  the 
znagses,  and  when  eYcn  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  I  hclieve  that  the  more  effectual  organisation 
of  labourers'  unions  having  lodges  in  all  the  principal  towns 
and  villages,  and  corresponding  central  lodges,  or  depots^  of 
information  in  the  MetropoliSj  to  be  most  important  machinery 
for  counteracting  the  evils  we  are  now  treating.  Such  unions 
ehould,  in  my  opinion,  be  kept  studionsly  clear  of  all  jiolitic&l 
action 5  and  should  for  some  time  to  come  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  organising  the  extensive  clashes  which  would 
naturally  come  within  their  operation.  The  tendency  of  such 
bodies  has  been  too  often  in  the  paBt>  from  what  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  a  mistaken  generosity,  to  help  other  sections  of  the 
working  community,  before  they  have  thoroughly  organised 
themselves.  The  secretaries  of  these  unions  should^,  moreover, 
be  strictly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  members,  and  be  mur 
engaged  in  the  office  than  on  the  platform,  though  the  latt 
position  in  proper  jiroportion  isj  perhaps,  equally  essential 
the  success  of  any  new  movement  amongst  labouring  men- 

In  connection  with  the  metropolitan  offices  of  the  unions' 
all  information  relative  to  railways  and  locomotion  from  ou« 
part  of  England  to  another^  or  abroad j  should  be  easilv  accc  ' 
sible.  Under  existing  circumstances,  I  am  informed  by  thP 
secretary  of  one  of  the  present  labourers'  unions  that  it  is  no 
unfrequeut  occurrence  for  large  numbers  of  labourers  to  take 
advantage  of  any  excursion  train  which  may  happen  to  be 
coming  to  the  metropolis,  and  independently  of  any  previous!; 
ascertained  condition  of  the  labour  marketp  to  remain 
London  looking  for  employment,  which,  as  might  be  expecte 
they  frequently  do  not  find.  There  are  many  other  ways 
which  such  unions  as  I  have  above  advocated  might  provi 
of  great  service,  not  the  least  being  the  arrangement  of  suitahld 
lodging  accommodation  for  the  vast  immigrant  populatia 
which  is  coutinually  flowing  in.  Now  the  ignorant  labour 
is  too  frequently  the  victim  of  the  low  lodging-house  shark 
tJiat  infest  the  neighbourhood  of  onr  great  termini  in  the  sami 
way  as  the  crimp  and  runner  crowd  the  siiip-side  and  tbd 
landing-stage  at  our  great  commercial  ports.  In  many  eases 
navvies  and  builders'  Jabourers  sleep  two  and  three  in  a  bed, 
and  under  the  very  worst  conditions  for  comfort,  eleanlinesSi 
or  morality.  Such  a  first  acquaintance  with  city  life  is  only 
too  likely  to  lead  to  industrial  and  general  deterioration.  With 
a  better  organisation  for  the  housing  of  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation^  a  more  rapid  and   economic  diffusion    of  mdus 
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informatioti  would  also  fullow.  The  few  papers  wliicli  chiefly 
concern  labouring  me  a  are  now  almost  exclusively  seen  n.t 
imblic-houses  and  under  eouditions  which  make  a  rapid  study 
of  them  from  day  to  day  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  establishment  of  free  reading  rooms,  at  which,  if  neees- 
aary,  great  contractors  and  employers  of  labourers  generally 
could  post  up  any  sudden  demands  for  labour,  would  also  be 
likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  service*  They  should*  however, 
be  opened  very  early  in  the  momingj  indeed,  at  hours  which 
would^  I  fearj  frighten  the  official  minds  of  such  as  generally 
have  charge  of  public  rooms,  I  uican^  as  soon  after  dayliglit 
as  the  necessary  [lapcrs  have  come  in,  and  before  the  workmen 
generally  are  taken  on  in  the  yards  and  shops  of  the  town.  In 
connection  with  these  reading  rooms  or  in  close  proximity 
to  them  should  be  coffee-houses,  where  good  refreabment  would 
be  provided  at  reasonable  prices*  The  success  of  properly 
conducted  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  rail- 
way stations,  is  evidence  of  the  remunerative  results  which 
would  attend  similar  cxpenments  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  free  reading  rooms,  and  oo  sort  of  charitable  or  philan- 
tbropic  aid  need  be  asked  for  such  establishments. 

In  speaking  of  free  reading-rooms  ' 
them  to  be  established  under  the 
Libraries  Act/  and  on  the  same  principles  as  have  made  them 
so  successful  at  Birmingham  j  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and 
-elsewhere.  I  can  myself  bear  witness  from  careful  personal 
observationj  to  the  avidity  with  which  the  files  of  the  papers 
are  searched  and  the  earlier  arrivals  and  special  industrial 
organs  watched  for  and  engaged  by  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment. No  machinery  of  this  sortj  with  one  solitary  exception 
hardly  worth  mendoning,  exists  in  London.  The  class,  how- 
ever, \vhich  would  for  some  time  to  come  be  touched  by  this 
macliinery,  is  hardly  that  out  of  which  the  lower  drift  of  the 
unemployed^  with  which  we  arc  now  concerned,  comes,  though 
hy  timely  use  of  such  agencies  the  lower  stages  of  want  and 
despair  might  be  largely  avoided*  It  is  difficult  to  disintegrate 
imd  classiiy  this  lower  drift  to  which  I  now  refer,  but  I  may 
gay  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  who  have  closely 
examined  the  subject,  that  we  are  ourselves  largely  to  blame 
for  the  growth  and  extension  of  this  important  section  of 
society.  There  is  in  Scotland  a  very  significant  epithet  apjilied 
to  it,  viz.,  the  *  lapsed, '  and  it  will  be  found  on  careful  analysis 
that  a  slipping  or  sliding  doivii  process  has,  as  a  rule^  been  gc»ing 
on  in  the  career  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  this  lapsed 
^ass«     Some  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
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experiment  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions  with  regard 
to  a  large  number  of  men  employed  in  the  very  lowest  paid 
department  of  London  labour^  with  a  view  of  seein?  how  far, 
what  I  may  call  the  continuous  industrial  capacities^  could 
be  developed  in  these  men  and  carried  out  to  self-supporting 
and  remunerative  results.  I  need  only  say  here  that  the  results 
were  discouraging  and  unsatisfactory^  but  at  the  same  time 
went  far  to  show  that  the  indolence  and  careless  almsgiving 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  had  much  to  do  with  the  conditions  of 
my  clients,  self-assuming  benevolent  persons  finding  it  neces- 
sary without  solicitation  to  gratify  their  taste  for  charity  by 
giving  small  sums  of  money  and  drink  to  the  men  whilst 
engaged  in  their  duties  in  the  streets. 

The  indolence  which  I  have  just  referred  to  shows  itself  in 
the  needless  multiplication  of  small  jobs  and  the  utterly  eztra> 
vagant  payments  for  the  same  when  compared  with  the  time 
occupied,  and  the  ordinary  wages  of  regular  labour.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  growth  in  our  great  cities  of  a  class  of  clever,  but 
shiftless  persons,  trained  too  often  from  their  earliest  boyhood  in 
arts  of  plausibility  and  cunning  by  which  pence  and  shillings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  unwary  stranger.  If  one  desires  to 
test  the  extent  of  this  class,  one  has  only  to  hold  the  door 
of  one's  cab  a-jar  for  a  few  seconds,  or  stand  in  a  half-hesitating 
mood  with  the  smallest  parcel  in  one's  hands  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  when  the  ragged  Frankenstein  of  our  curiously  com- 
pounded civilisation  will  at  once  make  his  appearance  and 
express  his  immediate  readiness  to  go  anywhere,  or  do  anything 
which  our  humour  may  require.  And  yet,  strangely  enough, 
even  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  industrial  centres  of  London  it 
is  often  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  messenger,  in  the  true  and 
trustworthy  sense  of  that  word,  at  an  hour's  notice  ready  to 
take  an  errand  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

That  the  almost  infinite  subdivision  of  labour  which  now 
exists  in  our  great  modern  industries  is  responsible  for  a  large 
amount  of  deteriorated  boy  and  girl  labour,  out  of  which  the 
ranks  of  the  intermittent  unemployed  class  is  largely  recruited, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  except  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of 
a  higher  degree  of  consideration  for  the  young  labour  passing 
through  their  hands  is  concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
and  this  might  be  strongly  urged  in  their  own  interests,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  source  of  deterioration  can  be  effectually 
dealt  mth. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  in  many  large  establish- 
ments, boys  and  girls  are  taken  on  and  taken  off  with  about 
the  same  recognition  of  their  permanent  value  as  industrial 
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items,  as  hooks-and-eyes,  or  tm-taclcs,  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  a  large  houseliold.  As  I  have  said  before,  in  view  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  market,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  but  it  would  be  well  if  parents  would  take  more 
cognisance  than  they  dow  do  of  the  movements  of  their  children 
fri»m  one  employment  to  another,  and  the  extent  to  which  tbe 
elements  of  industrial  training  are  likely  to  be  secured  to  them 
in  the  places  at  which  they  may  apply  for  work*  In  many 
cases  parents  arc  totally  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  the 
firms  with  whom  their  children  are  working,  and  consef]uently, 
are  uuable  to  exercise  any  sort  of  superTision  or  discipline 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  industrial  life.  The  operation 
of  the  School  Boards  in  withdrawing  from  the  labour  market 
a  large  amount  of  very  yuung  and  tender  labour  has  had  the 
effect  of  iecuring  higher  wages^  and  consequently  greater 
prospect  of  continuance  in  one  place  for  those  who  remain, 
whilst  even  some  consider  able  proportion  of  that  indifferent 
adult  labour,  which  generally  falls  under  the  common  category 
of  porters^  has  found  employment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  committed  to  lads.  This  tendency  to  accept  a  rather 
weak  form  of  adult  labour,  in  place  of  the  difficult  and  capri- 
cious  boy  labour,  which  is  always  eager  to  he  trying  something 
new,  is,  I  think,  likely  to  increase,  and,  if  rightly  directed, 
might  do  much  to  reduce  the  ranks  of  that  unemployed  section 
of  which  we  are  now  treating*  In  this  conuection  the  question 
of  a  more  eoonomic  method  of  lii^ng  and  diet  becomes  liighly 
important,  and  I  think  it  might  without  much  difficulty 
be  shown  that  very  large  numbers  of  our  town  labourers  are 
now  subsisting  on  lower  wages  and  under  far  loA?er  dietetic 
conditions  than  any  class  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  worst- 
paid  rural  districts.  Various  recipes  and  manuals  have  been 
put  forward  showing  how  some  are  to  *  live  on  sixpence  a  day,* 
and  others  to  livcj  and  *  marry  on  a  shilling  a  day ' ;  but 
without  attempting  any  Draconian  code  of  diet  or  discipUne, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  resources  of  the  labouring  poor  might 
be  very  largely  economified.  In  the  matter  of  lo^lgings  far 
larger  and  better  provision  should  be  made  for  single  men,  who 
are  at  present  almost  perforce  driven  to  the  common  lodging- 
houses^  or  induced  at  a  very  early  age  to  form  improvident 
marriages-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  great  comj)ameB 
which  have  been  projected  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  *  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1875,'  will  not 
overlook  this  direction  of  extensive  and  remunerative  deve- 
lopment. Such  weU-organised  quarters  for  single  men  as  I 
here  suggest  would  also  facilitate  that  locomotion  and  migration 
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of  labour  which  so  many  of  the  manufacturing  and  constructire 
industries  of  the  country  now  necessitate,  whilst  even  in  county 
towns  and  villages  suitable  accommodation  for  single  labourers 
is  urgently  required.  With  the  gro¥rth  of  popular  dubs, 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  country,  this  accommodation  of  single  men 
might  be  provided  under  the  most  probable  conditions  of  suo- 
cess.  Coupled  with  this  increased  accommodation  it  is  also 
essential  to  secure  more  economical  rates  of  locomotion  for 
third-class  passengers,  and  especially  with  extended  privil^es 
in  the  direction  of  return  fares.  Under  existing  circumstances 
if  even  a  good  job  offers  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  calculation, 
particularly  with  the  married  workman,  whether  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  ^  break  up  his  home  '  or  lodgings,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
incur  the  loss  of  a  double  railway  fare  for  an  undertaking 
which  under  such  conditions  may  barely  recoup  him  his 
expenses.  As  I  had  occasion  to  urge  elsewhere  in  a  paper 
read  before  this  Association,  return  tickets  for  industrial  pur- 
poses seem  to  me  quite  as  reasonable  and  likely  in  the  end  to 
be  quite  as  remunerative  as  similar  tickets  for  pleasure  and 
excursion  purposes. 

That  evep  with  the  best  organisation  for  housing  and  neces- 
sary locomotion,  a  large  portion  of  the  intermittent  unemployed 
of  our  great  cities  are  not  immediately  available  for  continuous 
industrial  occupation,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit ;  but  in  tlie 
present  condition  of  the  labour  market  and  the  ^reat  demand 
for  rough  constructive  hands,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  an 
experiment  might  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  which  the 
extent  of  available  labour  might  be  roughly  ascertained,  and 
such  as  was  accepted  be  at  once  drafted  off  to  the  various  fields 
of  occupations  of  the  contractors  requiring  their  services. 

The  principle  of  the  hiring  fair  is  one  which  is,  I  know,  not 
very  popular  at  the  present  time,  and  no  doubt  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  has  existed  in  the  past  in  the  country  has 
often  been  attended  with  many  bad  results. 

The  bringing  togetlier  of  vendors  and  purchasers  of  labour, 
as  of  every  other  commodity,  is  nevertheless  part  of  the  neces- 
sary organisation  of  society,  and  in  one  form  or  another  will 
always  exist.  In  the  metropolis,  at  the  present  time,  the 
dock  and  wharf  sides  are  in  themselves  a  rough,  though  I  admit 
very  unsatisfactory,  sort  of  hiring  fair,  and  1  am  convinced  that 
a  little  more  effectual  organisation,  such  as  a  recognised  place 
of  resort,  reasonable  slielter  for  bad  seasons,  and  carefully 
collected  and  arranged  information  as  to  the  daily  requirements 
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of  the  labour  market,  would  prove  hJglily  advantageous  both 
to  employers  and  employed. 

The  late  Horace  Gre el ejj  amongst  other  of  his  more  or  less 

Bracticable  schenicsj  propounded  a  Labour  Exchange  for  New 
'orkj  and  several  experiments  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
lim  have  been  made  in  the  Colonies.  The  exceptional  circum- 
ttance  of  most  of  the  Colonies  having  an  urgent  demand  for 
ahour,  and  consequently  the  Exchanges  securing  m  customers 
the  clients  most  able  to  pay^  viz»,  the  employ  era,  the  experi- 
inent  up  to  a  certain  point  is  of  an  easier  character  than  in  the 
oiother  country,  where  at  first  sight  the  condition  of  things 
leems  to  be  reversed,  the  balance  of  appHcatioQsfrom  would-be 
irorkers  being  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  employers, 

A  four  years'  experience  of  a  Central  Labour  Agency  in 
London,  which  has  been  earned  on  in  well-aituated  but  ordinary 
offices,  without  accommodation  for  any  large  number  of  appli- 
^nts  at  one  tirae^  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  any  projected 
Labour  Exchange  of  the  future  there  should  he  at  least  one 
l^ery  large  waiting-room  where  the  labourers  could  assemble 
ind  be  seen  by  intending  employers  or  their  representativci, 
[This  large  room,  except  for  purposes  of  reference j  all  the  prin- 
dpal  papers  and  especially  those  of  an  industrial  class  being 
58$ential  elements  in  the  organisation  required,  should  be 
Dpen  only  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  say  5*30  to  7 
4«M»;  SO  as  to  give  no  excuse  to  labourers  to  loiter  and  loaf 
pibout  when  the  general  requirements  of  the  Exchange  for  the 
day  had  been  fairly  ascertained* 

Arrangements  should,  however,  of  course  he  made  through 
registration,  a  well  organised  svstem  of  messengers  and 
&ther\^i9e  to  communicate  with  and  obtain  any  number  of  men 
that  might  be  needed  at  any  hour  of  the  day*  Telegraphic 
bommunication  with  the  doeks  and  other  iuBtitutions  subject  to 
ludden  and  large  demands  for  labour  should  also  be  arranged, 
ikod  by  this  means  the  necessary  supply  would  h^  obtained 
vrithout  that  unfortnuato  and  often  unnecessary  M*aiting  about 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  expected  jobs  which  leads  to  a  vast 
unount  of  indolence  and  consequent  deterionition  of  labour, 
in  connection  with  such  a  Labour  Exchange  as  I  have  here 
roughly  indicated,  an  arrangement  might,  1  thinly  also  be 
tefiected,  under  which  the  clients  of  the  various  charities  whose 
only  request  often  is  to  be  shown  worky  might  be  tested  hy  the 
tisit  and  inspection  of  the  overseers  and  gangers  of  the  great 
contractor^j  and  such  as  were  available  be  taken  off  and  set  to 
!ForV     I  am  well  aware  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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proteges  of  our  Charitable  Institutions  belong  to  the  incooK 
pctent  class^  sometimes  through  feeble  health  and  sometimes 
through  vice^  but  in  some  cases  a  little  consideration  on  the 
part  of  employers  during  the  early  stages  of  the  work  and 
improved  diet  would  convert  unemployed  and  deterioratiDg 
material  into  useful  industrial  stuff.     The  growing  dearth  of 
hands  in  the    great    constructive   trades   and  the   extennTe 
demolitions  which  are  likely  to  take  place  during  the  next  few 
years  under  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  would 
give  special  opportunity  for  such  an  experiment  as  I  hare 
here  indicated  being  made  with  more  than  an  ordinary  prospect 
of  success.     Could  some  of  the  great  contractors  be  induced  to 
recognise  some  short  period  oi   training  and  probation  with 
town  labourers  as  they  now  often  do  with  raw  country  material, 
with  a  little  care  and  pains,  and  an  absolute  withdrawal  of  all 
charitable  assistance  to  fall  back  on,  much  might  be  done  to 
reduce  the  ranks  of  the  intermittent  unemployed  class.    In 
connection  with  the  general  question  of  training,  should  such  a 
Labour  Exchange  as  I  have  indicated  ever  be  established,  an 
organisation  for  pro\dding  the  elements  of  learning  to  the  adolt 
labourer  would  prove  of  the  greatest  service.     >low  when  the 
day's  work  is  over,  often  at  five  o'clock,  no  resource  but  the 
street  comer  and  the  public  house  seems  available  to  this  class; 
but  in  the  event  of  any  instruction  being  attempted,  the  greatest 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  put  the  whole  affair  on  a  thorough 
business  footing,  and  without  the  remotest  suggestion  of  either 
patronage  or  charity.      For  the  younger  labourers  and  that 
section  of  our  city  population  which  is  so  difiicult  to  deal  with, 
viz.,  the  growing  youths,  this  machinery  of  training  might  prove 
of  especial  use.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  much  of  the 
success  of  this  part  of  the  experiment  would  depend  on  the 
personal  character  and  influence  of  those  who  had  charge  of  it 
as  instructors,  but  when  thoroughly  known  and  reasonably  paid 
ibr,  this  service  would,  I  believe,  attract  into  it  a  very  valuable 
body  of  young  men. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  system  of  Night 
Schools,  as  they  exist  in  London  and  other  large  Towns,  is 
their  too  frequently  intermittent  character  and  their  dependence 
upon  one  or  two  persons,  generally  the  clergyman  and  his 
curate,  for  maintenance  and  support.  The  adult  night  school 
machinery  which  I  propose  would  be  of  a  purely  secular 
character,  and  when  extended  into  the  various  districts,  might 
he  worked  through  the  ordinary  School  Board  buildings,  which 
could  not  be  applied  to  more  permanently  useful  purposes. 
By  way  of  rendering  still  more  attractive  and  consolidating  the 
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instructional  branch  of  the  Labour  ExchangCj  I  T^ould  suggeat 
a  really  well  devised  system  of  Labour  Loans  and  Deposit 
Banks,  by  membership  of  which  the  labourer  could  at  any  time 
obtain  the  necessary  means  of  migration,  or  if  cLreumstancea 
rendered  it  more  deBirable,  emigration  to  other  and  more 
remunerative  fields  of  employment  Not  the  least  difficulty 
"with  the  unemployed,  even  withiu  reasonable  reach  of  work  is 
liis  inability  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  removal*  Mem^ 
bersbip  of  a  properly  organised  Labour  Loan  Society  would 
obviate  this.  The  Labour  Loan  Branch  would  algo  be  a 
strong  luduceraent  for  the  labourers  to  attend  in  the  evening, 
^  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that^  with  a  little  judicious 
solicitation,  those  who  came  to  pay  would  remaiii  to  learn. 

To  render  such  a  machinery  as  I  have  here  sketched  out  for 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  thoroughly  effectual  for  the 
purposes  intended,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  similar 
and  corresponding  agencies  at  work  in  all  the  principal  centres 
of  indu&try  thmughout  the  kingdom,  with,  if  possible,  a  well 
organised  interchange  of  information  with  the  Colonies  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  requiring  labour  on  a  large  scale. 
Such  organisation  has  been  frequently  suggested,  more 
especially  by  the  Workmen's  International  Association j  but 
the  comparative  ignorance  and  want  of  leisure  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  the  industrial  classes  who  should  be  primarily 
concerned  in  its  construction,  have  hitherto  prevented  their 
realisation.  To  secure  the  necessary  industrial  facts  for 
distribution,  the  minuter  and  more  scientific  organisation  of 
labour  in  all  trades  ia  essentialj  as  much  of  the  information 
required  can  only  be  obtained  by  those  within  the  trades 
concerned  I  and  1  would  again  strongly  urge  in  this  place  the 
extreme  necessity  of  keeping  st^itistical  and  intelligence 
Mfaireaux,  such  as  I  have  here  reeommeiiced  free  from  all 
ipolitical  bias  and  complication.  A  recognition  if  not  an  active 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  employers  would  necessarily  con- 
tribute much  to  the  value  of  these  agencies,  and  this  could 
only  be  secured  by  keeping  them  quite  clear  of  politics* 

In  treating  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  accumu- 
lation of  unemployed  labour  in  our  great  towns  I  have  as  yet  said 
nothing,  except  very  incidentally,  of  the  pernicious  inflnenee 
at  present  exerted  by  an  unwise  and  indiscriminate  charity  in 
congesting,  and  consequently  deteriorating,  the  poorer  class 
of  labour  in  certain  parts  of  our  cities.  This  iufltieuce,  which 
be  cans  with  the  Poor  Law  and  extends  throu<jh  all  the  mnii- 
fications  of  our  multitudinous  methods  of  almsgiving,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated  in  its   action  for  e^nh       Even   the 
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stoneyards^  originally  created  as  tests  of  industry,  though  now 
fortunately  greatly  reduced  in  number,  have  with  their  miser- 
able pittance  of  pay  for  a  make-believe  day's  work,  attracted 
ten  times  the  number  of  paupers,  whom  they  were  supposed  to 
deter,  whilst  the  soup-kitchens  have  in  some  instances  been 
carried  to  such  a  point  of  abuse,  4^hat  the  waiting-rooms  of  the 
most  central  of  them  has  been  made  the  recruiting  ground  of 
an  enterprising  contractor  for  board-men,  who  calculates  that 
the  mid-day  meal  provided  by  a  generous  public  may  reason- 
ably be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  necessary  sub- 
sistence wages  of  the  wretched  creatures  he  employs.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction,  based  on  some  years'  experience  and  obser- 
vation, that  the  complete  suppression  of  the  soup-kitchens  and 
feeding  charities  of  London  would  largely  conduce  to  the 
industrial  interests  and  ultimate  independence  of  the  classes 
now  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  them.  The  influence  of  mis- 
guided charity  is,  perhaps,  even  more  perceptible  in  the  depres- 
sion and  deterioration  of  female  labour  in  our  great  towns, 
hardly  a  parish  in  the  metropolis  being  free  from  some  med- 
dling form  of  charity,  continually,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, interposing  between  employers  and  employes^  and 
thereby  preventing  the  true  market  wages  of  labour  being 
secured.  The  action  of  the  vast  outdoor  system  of  Poor  Law 
relief  upon  the  labour  of  women  and  children  is  now  become 
so  notorious  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to  it  here  ; 
but  so  long  as  it  is  continued  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
natural  and  healthy  circulation  of  labour  which  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  demand.  In  a  minor  degree  the  vast 
orphanages  and  refuges  which  contain  labour  of  a  marketable 
age  are  responsible  for  much  perverted  and,  consequently, 
deteriorated  industrial  life,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  the  children  of  some  humble  class  of  parents  reared 
imder  the  artificial  and  semipalatial  conditions  of  a  great 
institution  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  same  level  of  employ- 
ment as  that  from  which  they  have  been  temporarily  raised, 
and  towards  which  the  natural  currents  of  tlie  labour  market 
would  take  them  back.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is  an  ever  growing  surplusage  of  the  clerical  and 
half-industrial  class,  out  of  which  the  ranks  of  the  intermittent 
unemployed  are  rapidly  recruited  to  the  obvious  increase  of  the 
pauper  and  semi-dependent  community  in  the  next  generation. 
An  application  of  the  boarding-out  principle  under  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  apprenticeship  or  other  customary  contract 
in  districts  where  young  labour  is  in  demand,  would  speedily 
remove  the  necessity  of  such  refuges  as  I  am  now  treating  of, 
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with  tlie  present  extensiou   of  the  elementary  teaching 

;hrough   School  Boards^  need  be  attended  with  none  of  tho^ 

€vil     intellectual    and   moral    results    which    the    interested 

manage FB  are  only  too  ready  to  anticipate  from  the  breaking 

tip  of  their  institutions. 

Amongst  the  more  subsidiary  causes  of  the  accumulation  of 
an  unemployed  flass  in  our  great  towns  may  be  enumerated  :  (1) 
the  unwillingness  of  many  parents  to  accept  the  small  wages  for 
theu'  children  which  the  early  stages  of  all  skilled  industries  im- 
ply, and  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  young  persona  who 
pas5  from  one  callingto  another  without  any  acquisition  of  expori- 
cuce  which  can  be  rendered  marketiible  through  life.  The 
consequence  of  this  action  is  a  decided  deficiency  of  handa 
io  some  good  trades,  (2)  Ignorance  of  the  small  domestic  eco- 
nomies which s  if  carefully  practised,  would  make  provision 
for  those  periods  of  slackness  which,  as  1  observed  in  the  early 
pjirt  of  this  paper  J  must  be  looked  forward  to  in  almost  every 
calllngj  industrial  as  well  as  professional,  (3)  General  want 
of  education  J  and  more  especially  of  that  accommodative 
faculty  so  characteristic  of  the  American  working  mind,  which 
takes  what  it  can  get  till  it  finds  what  it  wants, 

I  have  now  endeavoured,  though  necessarily  only  in  outline, 
to  indicate  the  natural  tendency  of  population  t^i wards  the 
t4^wns  and  cities,  expressing  a  belief  at  the  same  time  that  under 
improved  sanitary  and  other  conditions  even  an  indefinite 
expansion  of  the  great  industrial  centres  may  not  prove  incon* 
sistent  wdth  national  well-being,  I  have  further  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  clearly  defining  what  h  properly  meant  by  the 
term  *  unemployed  poor  '  in  considering  the  best  means  for  re- 
ducing their  number,  I  have  enumerated  as  far  as  the  limited 
tame  at  my  command  allowed  the  present  sources  of  industrial 
iDformation  open  to  the  unemployed,  and  I  have  suj^ested 
some  few  methods  for  their  extension.  Amongst  these  1  have 
given  a  prominent  place  to  labourers'  Unions,  carefully 
orgfUUBed  and  kept  scrupulously  clear  of  political  agitation  j 
the  establishment  of  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  can  obtain  access  to  the  papers  from  all 
parts  of  tlie  kingdomj  and  in  which  the  requirements  of  em- 
ployers are  chiefly  notified.  The  creation  in  course  of  time,  if 
not  at  once,  of  a  Central  Labour  Exchange  with  corresponding 
agencies  at  all  the  principal  industrial  eentress  and  in  regular 
communication  with  the  colonics  requh'ing  labour^  and  the 
promotion  of  Labour  Loan  Societies  and  adult  night  classes 
in  ctmnection  with  such  societies,  arc  amongst  the  other  means 
which  appear  to  me  of  primary  importanco  in  reducing  the 
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number  of  the  unemployed.  The  necessity  of  better  lodgings 
for  single  men  and  the  influence  of  more  economic  living  have 
also  been  touched  upon  in  this  connection.  The  probable 
assistance  in  the  former  of  these  directions  likely  to  be  afforded 
by  the  growth  of  popular  clubs,  together  with  the  expediency 
of  extending  the  privileges  of  third-class  return  tickets  to 
industrial  as  well  as  pleasure  excursions ;  the  necessity  of  some 
recognition  on  the  part  of  employers  of  the  untrained  character 
of  certain  classes  of  young  labour  which,  with  a  little  care  and 
consideration,  might  probably  be  rendered  available  for  con- 
structive purposes,  have  also  been  briefly  dwelt  upon. 

As  amongst  the  most  productive  causes  of  that  deteriorated 
labour  with  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  great  cities,  I 
have  referred  to  that  most  pernicious  and  miscalled  charity, 
which,  whether  in  public  or  private  form,  is  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  pauperism  which  it  professes  to  relieve.  In  this 
connection  the  mischievous  action  of  soup-kitchens  and  other 
feeding  charities  has  also  been  touched  on,  and  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  from  an  imperfect  observation  of  the  real 
requirements  of  the  labour  market,  even  the  best  intended  of 
our  orphanages  and  refuges  have  only  in  the  end  swollen  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  multiplied  that  class  of  semi- 
industrials,  for  whom  there  is  a  smaller  demand  from  year 
to  year. 

The  extent  of  the  subject  and  the  many  collateral  issues 
which  It  includes,  have  prevented  me  doing  more  than  offering 
a  few  suggestions  as  a  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
a  most  difficult  problem.  It  is,  however,  my  firm  conviction, 
that  in  Social  Science,  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
research,  the  simplest  remedies  are  not  unfrequently  the  best, 
and  in  this  belief,  and  not  without  the  consciousness  that  simple 
as  they  may  seem,  my  recommendations  are  based  on  a  some- 
what special^  and  extensive  experience,  I  have  ventured  to  lay 
the  foregoing  remarks  before  this  Congress. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  William  Botley  (London)  said  the  old  country  fairs  for 
hiring,  which  lasted  several  days,  were  formerly  in  some  respects  good 
institutions,  but  had  degenerated  and  become  hurtful,  particularly 
to  servant  girls.  A  Labour  Exchange  was  very  advisable.  He  sug- 
gested the  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  or  some  other  large  building  conveniently  situated,  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  where  there  would  be  none  of  those  inducements 
which  were  deteriorating  to  the  character  of  workmen. 
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Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Society,  said  the  Brighton  Gusu"dmns 
(of  wbom  he  wm  one)  hjid,  by  tlie  ndnption  of  a  teat  and  other  means, 
redticed  outdoor  relief  without  rejecting  deaeryiug  poor.  Charitable 
people  and  charitable  inBti  tut  ions  were  doing  a  gn^at  deal  of  harm  by 
Tmoonscioualy  underminiog  eelf-respecl  and  &eir*reliance.  The  Charity 
Org&ni^atioit  Society  did  not  wish  to  interfere  witb  the  internal  man- 
agemeut  of  institutions,  or  with  private  charity ;  but  merely  to  suggest 
discretion  and  method  in  its  application^  and  to  protect  it  against  the 
frauds  of  impostors.  Institutions  yhould  co-operate,  and  intjuiro  into 
the  character  and  circumstmices  of  all  applicants;  and  priv^ate  jiersona 
shonid  confine  their  benevolence  to  those  they  knew  well,  or  who  had 
beoii  proved  to  be  deserviiig-  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  offered 
the  macbiaery  for  investigatidg  cases  without  cJiarge.  It  also  gav<a  a 
meal  to  passing  wayfarers  really  in  search  of  employment.  The  great 
deidderatum  was  the  regulation  of  privala  charity,  for  until  tliat  could 
be  control  led  by  nuch  an  institution  deterioration  would  continue  in  the 
h&bits  of  the  poor. 

Mt,  WiLKiNS  confirmed  wljjit  had  been  said  as  to  the  good  eflfectad 
by  the  guardiuns  in  closely  cjueetioning  applicants  for  relief*  A  man 
earning  eighteen  shillings  a  week  applied — he  was  oflTered  twenty  \  and 
the  mother  of  a  boy  turning  three  shillings,  had  been  offered  six  for 
hiDi,  by  individual  guardians,  but  neither  mao  nor  boy  would  accept  it, 
and  were  not  heard  of  again, 

Mr,  Charlks  Lamport  (Bournemouth)  said  the  Poor  Law  Hoard 
was  an  existing  means  of  disseminatrng  inlbrmation  all  over  the  co^iiitryj 
and  could  be  made  the  focus  and  centre  of  kibonr  organi nation s«  A 
Ljibour  Exchange  would  be  very  well  for  labour  w^hich  was  constantly 
changing;  but  if  it  were  made  more  ea^sy  to  quit  ernployrarnt,  it  might 
render  tlie  stiibiiity  of  laboiju:  less  permanent.  Charity  could  not  he  or- 
gnnised  ;  it  would  lose  its  true  spirit.  The  Poor  Law  was  a  power  which 
when  localised  would  regenerate  everything  in  the  shape  of  poveiiy. 
Ail  persons  ought  not  to  be  stigmatised  as  paupers,  and  kept  away  from 
that  to  which  they  had  contributed  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity, 
beeauj^  society  was  too  \tizy  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  proper 
recipients, 

Uev,  Dr.  Hamilton  (Brighton)  objected  to  the  oonclusion  that 
charity  when  organised  ceased  tc>  be  charity,  Certain  benevolent  per- 
sons had  plenty  of  money,  which  they  wished  to  have  wisely  distributed ; 
the  society  inquired  into  the  cases  of  the  applicant^',  and  said,  *  We  know 
that  applicant  will  put  what  he  receives  to  tlie  best  £id vantage**  But 
for  this  society  the  money  would  have  been  given  without  full  inquiry  | 
given  through  the  agency  of  the  society,  it  wa^  the  highest  form  of 
chftrity.  It  required  a  little  more  self-denial  and  iuteresrt  in  the  indi- 
vidnaia  to  go  to  the  society.  If  the  benevolent  persons  inquired  them* 
selves,  tliey  would  be  cheated  right  and  left*  A  regular  well-trained 
ofEcer  must  go  and  look  at  the  home  of  tlie  applicant,  question  him  and 
hln  neighbours,  and  find  out  his  history  and  surroundings.  The  most 
deserving  cashes  were  not  tliose  that  came  to  the  iront*  Indiscriminate 
charity  was  a  great  evih 
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Mr.  David  Chadwice,  M.P.,  said  it  was  not  charity  to  waste  money 
upon  undcserviDg  people,  and  it  was  decidedly  wrong  to  sappoae  that 
money  given  to  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  not  the  best  Anrm  of 
charity.  He  objected  to  pauperism  being  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  Labour  Exchange  or  an  organisation  of  working  men.  He  was 
::cquainted  with  branches  of  labour  in  which  every  man  felt  himself 
independent  and  would  feel  insulted  at  the  idea  of  his  being  asnciated 
with  pauperism  and  charity.  Mr.  Hill  should  communicate  the  paper 
to  some  trade  union  or  labour  organisation,  and  show  how  the  system 
could  be  made  part  of  it.  Though  connected  with  trades  which  had 
suffered  from  strikes,  he  confessed  if  he  were  a  working  man  he  would 
strike  also.  He  did  not  know  a  case  where  an  employer's  profits  had 
increased  nnd  he  had  voluntarily  proposed  to  raise  Uie  men*s  wages 
until  they  pressed  and  almost  demanded  "it.  In  the  slack  seasons^  Mr. 
Hiirs  suggestions  might  be  brought  into  practical  operation.  He  did 
not  see  the  necessity  for  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London  as  &  meeting 
place  of  labourers.  What  was  really  wanted  was  half  a  dozen  big  drill 
sheds  used  by  the  volunteers,  for  two  or  three  hours  early  in  the 
morning,  where  a  register  should  be  kept.  The  matter  was  not  to  be 
carried  out  by  employers,  nor  by  anybody  who  could  patronise  the 
workmen,  but  by  the  men  themselves.  If  it  could  be  connected  with 
the  vast  organisation  of  trades  unions,  and  they  could  be  made  to  see 
that  by  the  organisation  of  unemployed  labour  an  opportimity  would 
be  created  for  its  demand,  not  only  in  one  but  in  half  a  dozen  towns,  that 
would  do  a  large  amount  of  good.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  working  man  looked  with  suspicion  upon  anjrthing  that  would 
dilute  his  wages.  The  section  might  £iirly,  either  by  an  expression 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  or  in  some  other  >vay,  ask  him 
to  engiige  to  utilise  it,  making  such  trades  as  the  building  trade,  in 
which  there  was  great  fluctuation,  prominent  trades  in  the  proposed 
Labour  Exchange. 

Mr.  Parker  8xow  (Watford)  cordially  endorsed  Mr.  Hill's 
remarks  except  upon  charity,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  subject. 
He  did  not  know  any  better  object  than  that  of  providing  suitable 
accommodation  in  London  for  itinerant  labour  in  an  institution 
conducted  on  abstemious  principles,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  drink. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  (Worcestershire)  defended  Mr.  Hill  for  having 
mixed  up  pauperism  and  charity  with  the  subject,  which  was  so  wide 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  them.  There  were  various  kinds  of  un- 
employed labour,  some  created  by  the  want  of  labour,  others,  through 
the  bad  labour  of  the  tlirifUess,  which  was  continually  settling  down  by 
a  process  of  subsidence  into  pauperism.  The  community  might  do 
something  to  prevent  this  by  inducing  boards  of  guardians  to  administer 
the  whole  system  of  the  Poor  Law  in  a  better  manner.  Some  administered 
it  perniciously,  some  tolerably,  and  outdoor  relief  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  matter.  So  long  as  guardians  gave  outdoor  relief  to  paupers, 
so  long  would  pauperism  exist.  Until  the  vital  principle  of  tJie  Poor 
Law,  that  of  never  giving  relief  until  the  pauper  had  been  put  to  the 
test  of  the  workhouse,  was  carried  out  in  England  as  it  was  in  Ireland, 
things  would  never  be  any  better.     The  subject  must  be  considered  in 
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the  light  cf  fecta  iastead  of  prejudice.  Wliat  bad  brougbt  tbriilless, 
impravidentj  bt^ggarly  Ireland  to  its  condition  of  increaaing  prosperity^ 
but  the  rigid  applicatioa  of  the  workhouse  test  under  aur*h  men  as 
Wliatele}%  Senior,  lirtcDoiinell,  and  their  colleagues  ?  Scotland  threat- 
ened to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  Englantl  Is  now  ;  for  Scotchmen  in 
the  last  generation  departed  from  their  own  i^ystem  and  adopted  oura. 
If  people  would  onlj  look  at  it  in  that  light  the  first  tiling  they  woiild 
do  woiild  be  to  abolish  outdoor  relief.  To  throw  sixpence  to  a  beggar, 
or  a  shilling  to  the  first  man  who  asked  you,  was  one  of  the  greatest  evil  a 
one  could  inflict  upon  society.  It  was  encouraging  hypocrisy.  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  directed  duirity  to  Its  proper  place.  They  made 
inquiriei3  which  in  our  complex  civilisation  we  could  not  make  ourselves, 
and,  so  far  from  having  h:ndt?red  the  ilow  of  charity,  they  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  and  promote  its  true  exercise. 

Mr.  Alsager  Hav  II ill  (London),  in  reply^,  said  he  was  confident 
that  any  organisation  for  the  distribution  of  independent  labour  through 
th%  Poor  Law  Board  would  be  repudiated  by  the  workpeople, 
and  would  give  them  the  first  taste  of  parish  law*  Ckmntry  fairs, 
although  they  had  been  attended  with  dii^ad vantages,  showed  the 
natural  tendency  to  form  some  relations  between  the  vendors  and 
purchasers  of  the  commodity  known  a5  labour. 

The  discussion  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hill. 


TJiree  Systems  of  Currency.^    By  Gamaliel  Bradford  of 
Boston,  U/S.A. 

THE  subject  of  currency  is  generally  treated  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  as  if  it  related  only  to  material 
prosperity.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no 
single  element  of  our  modern  life  which  is  more  potent  or 
searching  in  its  effect  upon  the  social,  moral  or  intellectual 
character  of  a  people.  Money  is  often  defined  as  the  instru- 
ment of  exchanges,  and  the  whole  life  of  every  indiyidual  in 
the  complex  mass  of  humanity,  consists  of  a  series  of  exchanges 
performed  by  this  agency.  The  division  of  labour  becomes 
possible  only  by  means  of  money,  and  the  greater  the  supply 
of  this  article,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  enterprises  which  involve  extensive  combinations  of 
human  industry.  Our  raihvays  and  ocean  cables  are  no  more 
the  results  of  discoveries  as  to  the  piowers  of  steam  and  electri- 
city, than  of  the  creation  of  vast  amtmnts  of  capital  in  the 
shape    of   money,  of  which    the   world,   a    hundred    years 
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ago,  had  as  little  conception.  Nor  is  the  importance  of  this 
element  dependent  on  tiie  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
employed.  The  day  labourer,  the  salaried  clerk  who  has  to 
adjust  his  wages  to  the  demands  of  a  family,  is  solving  a 
financial  problem  of  as  vital  moment  to  him,  as  the  capitalist 
who  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  Menai  bridge.  In  a  word, 
the  air  which  we  breathe  is  hardly  more  umversal  or  more 
intimate  in  its  connection  with  our  lives  than  the  currency, 
and  its  vitiation  is  hardly  more  disastrous. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  the  important  element  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  oxygen.  In  the  agent  I  have  described  as  almost 
co-extensive  an  equally  important  one  is  steadiness.  The 
labourer  needs  to  know  that  his  labour  will  always  command 
the  same  remuneration,  and  that  this  shall  bear  a  fixed  re- 
lation to  the  articles  of  consumption  which  he  requires.  The 
capitalist  who  embarks  upon  an  undertaking  of  which  the 
returns  are  distant  and  gradual  needs  that  the  money  in 
which  both  the  outlay  and  the  returns  are  expressed  shall 
bear  a  constant  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labour  and  all  other 
objects  of  human  desire.  This  condition  is  already  rendered 
sufficiently  difficult  of  attainment  by  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  the  manifold  objects  which  contribute  to  the  support,  the 
comfort  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  itself  subject  to  very  ex- 
tensive fluctuation.  If  we  add  to  this  a  fluctuation  in  the 
money  which  of  necessity  measures  and  exchanges  them  all, 
we  double  in  the  case  of  each  the  element  of  uncertainty  which 
forms  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  social 
life. 

While  I  am  desirous  of  avoiding  abstract  propositions  on 
this  exciting  and  much  vexed  subject,  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  that,  other  things  being  equalythe  value  of  money 
varies  with  its  quantity.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great 
changes  effected  in  the  16th  century  by  the  influx  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  mines  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  similar 
results  have  followed  in  the  last  thirty  years  from  the  disco- 
veries of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  but  other  thin^ 
have  not  remained  equal.  The  great  accumulation  of  gold 
and  silver  has  been  accompanied,  as  I  shall  presently 
attempt  to  show,  by  a  development  of  other  forms  of  money 
to  at  least  equal  extent.  Yet  so  enormous  has  been  the  re- 
sultant expansion  of  commercial  enterprise,  that  scientific 
men  have  been  led  to  question  whether  there  has  been 
any  substantial  advance  in  general  prices.  The  production  of 
gold  and  silver  must  of  course,  be  more  or  less  gradual,  and  an 
amount  once  added  to  the  circulation  cannot  be  annihilated. 
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Doubtless  the  amount  in  circulation  at  any  given  time  may 
be  reduced  by  hoardings  and  in  times  of  commercial  depresBion 
slnggiflbnesa  of  movement  may  Have  the  effect  of  scarcity  of 
money,  whence  it  has  been  justly  said  that  commercial  panics 
are  quite  possible  even  with  a  currency  of  the  precious  metals. 
But  still  a  money  of  specie  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
uniform  steadiness  which  is  possible  of  attainment.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  another  form  of  money  has  been  introduced  by 
our  modern  civilisation  in  vast  amounta,  which  is  liable  to 
sudden  and  violent  contraction  and  expansion;  that  as  a 
direct  consequence  there  follows  for  a  period  of  years  extensive 
commercial  prosperity,  with  high  wages  of  labour  and  high 
profits  of  businessj  to  be  followed  by  another  period  of  com- 
mercial prostratiou  with  extensive  bankruptcy  and  masses  of 
unemployed  labour  and  therefore  pauperism  ;  that  the  effect  of 
all  this  is  to  create  throughout  all  classes  of  society,  from  the 
day  labcmrer  to  the  merchant  and  banker  who  deals  in  millions, 
a  spirit  of  recklessness  and  self-itidulgeuco  with  a  constant 
decreaae  of  thrift,  a  disposition  to  encounter  riska  which 
amounts  almost  to  gamblings  a  tendency  tu  live  for  the 
moment  and  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  future,  saying,  let  us 
eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die ;  if  these  facts  and  tlie 
connection  can  be  established,  I  Bubmit  that  what  has  been 
said  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  charged  with 
exaggeration. 

An  English  audience  will  naturally  expect  some  account 
of  the  course  of  financial  events  in  the  United  StateSj  and  to 
furnish  this  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

But  it  can,  most  effectively  be  done  by  a  brief  comparison 
of  the  monetaiy  system  of  America  with  one  or  two  of  those 
existing  in  Europe,  And^  first*  I  must  ask  permission  to 
assume  two  propositions  as  the  basis  of  argument  Though  I 
should  be  quite  ready  to  undertake  the  demonstration  of  their 
truths  this  is  hardly  the  time  or  place  for  it,  and  I  wUi  simply 
proceed  upon  the  assumption^  leaving  to  thofie  who  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  subject  to  investigate  and  verify  it  for 
themselves.  They  are,  first,  that  what  are  called  by  the 
banks  deposits  do  not  at  all  represent  the  savings  of  the 
country,  but  are  in  fact,  so  far  as  they  are  in  excess  of  actual 
cash  in  hand,  creations  of  money,  exactly  the  same  in  nature 
and  subatantially  in  effect  as  the  issues  of  bank  notes.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  held,  on  the 
30th  of  June  last,  thirty  milliona  of  deposits.  The  cash  in 
hand,  and  amount  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England  are  n:- 
■    turned  as  one  item^  though  they  are  by  no  means  the  same 
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thing.     But  taking  them  together  they  amount  to  five  millions, 
and,  deducting  them  from  the  deposits,  there  remain  25  millions, 
which  are  in  effect  precisely  as  if  the  Issue  Department  of 
the   Bank  of  England  had  issued  that  amount  of  additional 
notes.      Both   are    the   promises  of    the    Bank  to  pay  on 
demand,   and    both    are  created  or    put   in    circulation   by 
means  of  loans  and  discounts  or  by  purchases  of  stock.    That 
the  sum  is  in  the  one  case  written  in  a  pass-book  and  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  cheques,  while  in  the  other  it  is  written  on 
separate  pieces  of  paper  and  transferred  by  delivery,  causes 
only  this  difference,  that  deposits  have  a  somewhat  more  local 
circulation  than  notes,  but  on  the  other  hand  far  exceed  them 
in  rapidity  of  circulation.     And  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
proposition,  namely,  that  an  increase  in  activity  of  movement 
is  the  same  in  effect  as  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money. 
It  is  obvious  that  one  pound  passing  through  ten  hands,  and 
effecting  ten  exchanges  is  fully  equal  to  ten  pounds  which  after 
effecting  one  exchange  are  consigned  to  the  pockets  of  their 
respective  owners.     In  like  manner  millions  of  pounds  may 
during  years  of  prosperity  circulate  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  then  in  time  of  panic  be  reduced  to  comparative  quies- 
cence, with  the  same  disaster  in  prices  as  would  be  caused  by 
annihilation  of  a  large  part  of  the  existing  currency.    The  inti- 
mate connection  of  these  two  propositions  will  appear  presently. 
Let  me  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  currency 
of  France.     Nearly  all  the  money  of  that  country,  in  excess 
of  actual  specie,  is  furnished  by  the  Bank  of  France.     The 
notes  of  that  institution  amount  in  round  numbers  to    100 
millions  sterling,  whereas  the  entire  note  circulation  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  exceed  50  millions ;  but  then  deposit-banking 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  unknown.     The  total  deposits  of 
the  Bank  of  France  and  its  branches  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
twelve  millions  sterling  or  one  eighth  part  of  its  note  circula- 
tion, and  I  believe  there  are  no  other  deposit  banks  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.     The  bulk  of  transactions  is  therefore 
settled  by  the  delivery  of  notes,  a  method  which  does  not 
admit  of  anything  like   the  activity  of  circulation  which  is 
effected  by  deposits  transferred  by  cheques.     There  is  no  such 
institution  as  a  banker's  clearing  house,  the  immense  effect  of 
which    in    stimulating  activity    we    shall   presently   consider. 
What   would  have  been   the   effect   of  such   an   invasion  of 
England,  or  the  United  States,  as  that  of  the  German  army 
into  France  in  1870,  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  London, 
or  New    York?     There  would  have  been  in  the  first  place 
extensive  bank  failures,   and   even   with   those  banks  which 
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stood  firm  the  deposits  would  have  been  hoarded  by  large 
capitalists  with  an  almost  complete  BtagoatioQ  of  their 
circulation.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  would 
have  followed  the  stoppage  of  large  industrial  enterprises,  the 
gazettes  would  have  been  filled  with  bankruptcies,  and  the 
countiy  with  masaci*  of  labour  deprived  of  employment ;  and 
years  would  have  been  required  for  recovering  from  the  con- 
sequent prostration*  One  of  most  remarkable  features,  finan- 
cially^  of  the  Frejich  war  was  the  absence  of  any  severe  and 
and  general  commercial  revulsion.  The  world  beheld  with 
surprise  tlie  resources  of  France  in  the  payment  of  the  German 
indemnity^  but  it  i^  less  her  wealth  that  I  would  dwell  upon 
than  the  confessed  habits  of  thrift  in  the  masses  of  the  people, 
in  spite  of  the  example  of  official  extravagance  under  the  em- 
pire, and  again,  the  comparatively  uniform  steadioess  with 
which  business  has  continued  its  course  notwithstanding  the 
disasters  of  the  war*  I  may  be  charged  with  confounding 
cause  and  effect,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  these  re- 
sults, certainly  desirable  in  themselves,  and  in  their  intlnenee 
upon  the  character  of  the  people?,  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  possession  of  a  currency  substantially  the  same 
in  operation  as  one  of  specie  ;  a  currency  which  enables  both 
^  labour  and  capital  to  calculate  with  some  permanence  upon  their 
B  returns,  and  to  apportion  outlay  to  income  from  year  to  year, 

■  while  it  ooviates  excessive  alternations  of  feverish  excitement 
^^ad  despairing  depression. 

^^K  In  approaching  the  monetary  system  of  Great  Britain,  I 

PVK  before  me  the  rock  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  so  dangerous 

to  the  reputation  of  one  who  would  speak  upon  cunency.    I 

jL  <h  not,  however,  propose  to  touch   upon  that  Act,  in  relatioti 

■  to  the  note  cu'culatiou,  further  than  as  an  American,  to  warn 
"    nay   hearers   not   to  estimate   too  lightly  tlie    benefits  of  an 

arrangement  which  makes  a  suspension  of  specie  payments 
physically  impossible.  But  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
heaviest  charges  brought  against  the  Act  of  1844  are  really 
applicable  to  the  system  of  banking.  In  the  first  [ilaee  it  is 
said  that  the  amount  of  notes  is  neai-ly  the  same  as  in  1844, 
while  the  wants  of  business  have  perhaps  been  quadrupled  in 
the  same  time.  In  1844  tlie  deposits  of  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Banks  including  tlie  Bank  of  England,  are  stated  to 
have  been  2G,-^OOj000/.  On  January  1,  1873,  these  deposits 
afiier  deducting  the  balances  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  amounted  to  120,000,000/*,  showing  an 
increase  of  credit  mimey  in  London  alone  within  thirty  year», 
if  the  position  I  have  taken  is  correct,  of  nearly  twice  the  note 
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circulation  of  the  kingdoDij  and  almost  equal  to  the  whole  note 

circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Francep 

Another  charge  against  the  Act  of  1844j  is,  that  commer- 
cial ernes  have  inereased  rather  than  diminished  in  frequencj 
and  intenBitjn  I  have  stated  that  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
these  ciiaes  is  a  great  increase  followed  by  a  sudden  diminution 
in  the  activity  with  which  money  circulates,  and  that  whUe 
this  result  is  tc  some  extent  possibles  with  a  cireulation  of  pofe 
specie  and  convertible  bank  notes,  the  liability  is  immeoiely 
increased  under  the  system  of  deposit  banking  and  a  baidfer's 
clearing  house*  In  1839  the  clearings  of  26  private  bankem 
in  London  for  the  year,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  954  mil- 
lions. In  1868,  the  first  yeai*  in  which,  thanks  to  Sir  Johfi 
Lubbock,  the  figures  have  been  oflScially  preserved,  the  clear- 
ings by  13  private,  and  12  joint  stock  banks  amounted  to 
5,257,000,0001,  or  3^  times  as  muck  But  the  figures  far  the 
subsequent  years  arc  still  more  striking.  For  the  vear  1868- 
69,  the  cleariugs  were  3,534,000,000/.;  for  the  year  1869-70, 
3,720,000,000/,;  for  the  year  1870-71,  4,018,000,000/.;  for  the 
year  1871-72,  5,359,000,000/.,  while  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  they  have  amounted  to  6j400,000,O00/.,  or  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  1868.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  some  financial 
wreck  should  produce  such  a  shock  to  confidence  as,  ivithout 
any  actual  duninution  of  the  currency,  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  these  clearings  in  a  year  to  that  of  1868-  The 
result  would  be  a  crash  which  would  be  felt  in  every  nerve  of 
the  body  politic,  would  reduce  thousands  of  families  to  hm- 
gary,  and  from  which  very  few  individuals  in  the  kingdom  woald 
escape  unhurt.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
want  of  that  steadiness  which  has  been  described  as  the  first 
requisite  of  a  healthy  monetary  system  ?  The  frequent  cbanga 
in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  interest  are  spasmodic,  bat 
necessary  eflforts  to  steady  the  vast  superstructure  of  credit. 

But  the  heaviest  of  all  the  charges  against  the  Act  of  1844 
is  this,  that  in  times  of  panic  it  becomes  necessary  to  smpend 
its  operation,  and  that  a  system  which  works  only  in  fair 
weather  must  of  necessity  be  bad.  Again  I  find  the  found- 
ation for  this  charge  in  the  system  of  deposit  banking.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  your  financial  writers,  Mr*  Bagehot,  points  out 
very  forcibly  in  his  work  on  Lombard  Street,  and  is  constantly 
reiterating  in  the  ^  Economist,*  that  the  reserve  in  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England  forms  the  ultimate  cash 
reserve  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  it  is  far  too  small  and 
weak  for  such  a  purpose.  But  Mr*  Bagchot  considers  it 
hopeless  to  expect  and  impossible  to  accomplish,  tlmt  every 
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bank  should  hold  ita  own  cash  reserve,  regarding  stieh  a 
requirement  as  an  invasion  of  prirate  rights.  From  this 
conclusion  I  entirely  dissent,  basing  mj  argument  on  the  first 
of  the  two  propositions  which  I  have  submitted.  It  seems  to 
me  in  a  high  degree  unfair  that  iustitutions  which  are  allowed 
to  furnish  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  of  the  money  of  the 
countryj  with  a  profit  to  themselves  of  from  10  to  20  |ier  cent., 
much  higher,  be  it  observed,  than  is  earned  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  should  be  also  allowed  to  place  their  dependence  in 
time  of  trouble  upon  the  one  small  sum  of  cash  which  forms 
the  sole  reliance  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
knowu  that  the  joint  stock  banks  allow  interest  on  deposits; 
in  o titer  words  the  difference  between  this  interest  and  their 
rate  of  discount  represents  the  profit  which  they  can  obtain 
between  the  promises  to  pay  of  other  people  on  time,  and 
their  own  promises  to  pay  on  demand.  In  the  struggle  to 
increase  the  amount  to  be  loaned  on  interest,  a  competition 
which  has  lately  developed  some  unpleasant  results,  the  banks 
are  led  to  push  off  the  non-interest  bearing  cash,  but  they 
stand  ready  armed  v^vih.  weapons  of  proof ,  const>ls  of  loans  on 
call,  to  secure  themselves  against  all  eompetitora  in  the  recovery 
of  that  cash  when  needed,  a  eonflict  in  which  the  conimercial 
community,  who  have  only  personal  credit  to  offer,  stand  very 
little  chance.  It  is  extremely  significant  that  the  cash  and 
government  securities,  that  is  the  cash  and  the  means  of  pro- 
curing cash,  have  until  the  last  statement  been  always  included 
in  one  item.  They  may  be  the  same  thing  to  the  banks  but 
they  are  by  no  means  the  same  to  the  public. 

Deposit  banking  and  the  clearing-house  system  are  too 
firmly  established  ever  to  be  displaced.  But  the  necessity  is 
imperative,  ifthesefearf id  crises  are  not  stiU  further  to  increase 
in  frequency  and  violence^  that  some  means  should  be  found 
for  steadying  the  mass  of  credit  money.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  act  of  the  simplest  justice  that  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  in 
London  at  least,  should  be  required  by  law  to  hold  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  deposits  in  actual  cash,  these  reserves  to 
be  protected,  in  case  of  (Uminution^  by  a  sliding  scale  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  Such  a  course  would  obviate  any  possible 
necessity  of  a  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844.  This  necessity 
arises,  because,  when  the  Bank  of  England  reg^erve  is  nearly 
exhausted,  a  panic  ensues,  lest  it  may  become  imjjossible  to  pro- 
cure money  at  any  price,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Act  calms 
this  panic  with  little  or  no  additional  issues  of  notes.  A 
sufEcient  reserve  always  in  sight  in  the  banks,  would  be  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  panic,  while  the  advancing  rate  of 
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iBterest  w^iild  be  at  once  e  guarantee  against  exhaustioo,  and 
would  keep  back  the  worst  element  of  a  panic,  the  multttudt 
who  apply  for  monej  from  fear  and  not  because  thej^  rmSij 
need  it.  Of  course  the  interests  opposed  to  such  m  chi  ~ 
would  be  very  powerful,  but  I  have  faith  that  the  adraiEiG 
political  machinery  which  has  so  often  compelled  class  interesli 
to  yield  to  the  public  welfare^  will  sooner  or  later  schieTe  a 
victory  in  this  direction  also. 

If  I  have  commented  perhaps  somewhat  too  fully  for  a 
Btrangerj  upon  the  English  monetary  system j  you  will,  I  hope* 
admit  that  it  is  from  no  desire  to  exalt  unduly,  that  of  my 
own  country.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  an  American  to 
treat  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  picture*  indeed,  the  full  extent  of  its  evils 
would  require  more  detail  and  space  than  I  can  ^ve,  while  it 
lias  certainly  not  been  without  incidental  benefits,  I  shall 
glance  only  at  the  leading  features,  aud  chiefly  with  reference 
to  the  comparison  now  under  consideration.  It  is  the  fasMcm 
with  us  to  charge  the  whole  train  of  evils  unjustly,  as  I 
think  J  to  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  The  state  bank  sy  stems 
were  so  disorganised  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  there  was  so 
little  specie  in  the  country,  that  there  was  no  money  availahle 
for  the  wants  of  the  Governments  There  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  doubt  that  a  legal  tender  currency  was  a  necessity^  and  :ti 
little  that  it  was  not  in  itself  a  serious  eviL  It  required  many 
years  of  war  to  depreciate  the  Bank  of  England  note  to  nn 
extent  as  measured  by  specie  of  twenty  five  percent^^  and  the 
experience  of  France  since  IS 70,  proves,  that  during  a  war 
almost  if  not  quite  as  severe  in  its  strain  upon  the  national 
credit  as  our  civil  war,  the  cours  force  was  quite  compt- 
ible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bank  note  at  a  point  but  little 
below  par  in  specie.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  United  States 
Was  not  in  the  legal  tender  quality,  but  in  the  amount  of  tho 
paper.  Other  nations  have  resorted  to  excesi^ive  issues  of 
inconvertible  notes,  only  when  other  resources  were  e^haustcil 
Even  the  bank  of  John  Law  and  the  a^ignats  of  the  Frencli 
Revolution  were  desperate  expedients  to  avert  bankruptcy  oft 
the  part  of  the  state.  It  was  left  for  the  United  States  U* 
flood  the  country  with  legal  tender  notes  rather  than  sell  a 
six  per  cent,  bond  below  par.  Even  this  poor  pretence  was 
limited  to  the  home  market,  as  the  quotations  of  fof^^ps 
markets  sufficiently  proved-  One  issue  of  •  grcenbacka  *  ww 
followed  by  another  till  the  amount  reached  ^00,000,000, 
when  Congress,  frightened  by  an  advance  of  gold  to  neariy 
300,  positively  refused  to  authorise  any  more.     But  Mr. 
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Chuse,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasuryj  fired  by  success  in 
selling  six  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  nominal  |mr,  had  undertaken  to 
float  a  five  per  cent-  bond,  and  for  the  farther  necessary  infla- 
tion^ encouraged  the  development  of  the  national  bank  aystein 
by  taxing  the  state  banks  out  of  existence.  As  regards  the 
greenbacksj  one  attempt  at  contraction  after  the  war  reduced 
the  amount  to  ^3o6jOOOjOOD,  but  by  means  which  would 
sound  strange  to  English  ears,  they  were  again  increased  to 
#3SOjOOOjOOO,  at  which  point,  with  same  recent  slight  reduc* 
tions  they  still  remain,  Me£iii6mc  the  national  bank  notes^ 
issued  upon  Government  bondsj  advanced  to  ^;i40,000j000| 
hariDg  all  the  practical  disadvantages  of  greenbacks  with 
vastly  greater  ctjst  to  the  Government,  It  is,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  two  propositions  already  stated  that  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  national  bank  system.  Congresii  provided  elabor- 
ately for  the  security  of  the  notesj  but  ignoring  the  true 
nature  of  deposits,  made  no  reference  to  them,  other  than 
requiring  a  certain  proportion  of  reserve  to  be  held  citlier  in 
specie  or  greenbacks,  which  was  calculated  by  a  complex 
method^  but  may  be  stated  for  purposes  of  illustration  at 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Previous  to  the  war  the  deposits  of  the 
sUte  banks  had  not  exceeded  jg300,000,000.  But  in  the  first 
years  after  the  war  the  national  banks  held  in  specie  and  green- 
backs about  j?150,000^000i  and  they  went  to  work  at  once  tc* 
put  out  their  promises  to  pay  on  demand,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  redeem  only  in  paper,  up  to  the  iull  amount  allowed 
by  law.  By  a  system  of  loaning,  in  many  instances  the  most 
loose  and  reckless,  they  increased  their  deposits  within  a  few 
years  to  between  #600,Ot)0/JOO  and  ^#7  00,000,000,  at  least  one 
half  of  which  was  a  cleai-  addition  to  a  currency  already 
sufficiently  expanded.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  all 
thb  history,  at  least  in  its  relation  to  English  experience*  lies 
in  the  relative  activity  of  the  circulation.  The  Nfjw  York 
bank  deposit,  which  in  1854  was  #60^000^000,  had  increased 
in  1S73,  to  ^240,000,000  5  and  the  returns  of  the  New  York 
bank  cleaiing-huuse  have  been  preserved  since  its  first  estab- 
lishmenL  For  the  year  ending  October,  1B54.  the  transactions 
amounted  to  ^5,400,000,000,  In  the  year  preceding  tlie 
crisis  of  1857  they  had  iiicreiLsed  to  ^8,300^000,000;  in  the 
year  following  they  fell  oft*  to  4,700,000,000,  In  I860,  the 
rear  preceding  the  war,  they  had  recovered  to  ^7,200,00O,OO0> 
but  in  the  next  year,  which  was  one  of  severe  stringency,  tliey 
declined  to  ^5,900,000,000.  The  Legal  Tender  Act  was 
psissed  in  December,  186 L    For  the  year  ending  October,  18G3, 
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to  ^14,000,000,000, ;  for  the  year  1864,  to  ,?24,000,000,000 ; 
while  for  the  year  1869,  they  amounted  to  ^38,000,000,000,  or 
more  than  six  times  the  amount  for  the  year  preceding  the 
war. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  a  bank  crisis  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  1873,  resulting  in  a  suspension  of  greenback 
payments  by  the  banks,  something  as  a  bank  in  England 
might  suspend  payment  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  a 
check  was  thus  given  to  the  course  of  material  prosperity  from 
which  there  has  as  yet  been  no  recovery.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out,  in  connection  with  it  is  this,  that  the  amount  of 
greenbacks  in  circulation  had  been  increased  by  ^20,000,000 
within  the  year;  that  the  amount  of  bank  notes  remained 
undiminished ;  that  the  amount  of  bank  deposits  suffered  but 
little  diminution ;  in  short,  that  the  actual  amount  of  the 
currency  was  hardly  changed  at  all,  but  that  the  source  and 
the  effect  of  the  crisis  was  revealed  in  the  fact,  that  the  trans- 
actions at  the  New  York  clearing-house  fell  off  to  twenty-three 
thousand  million,  a  decline  of  37  per  cent  within  ayear.  1  would 
again  enforce  the  moral  which  has  been  deduced  from  English 
experience,  that  there  has  resulted  from  the  system  of  bank 
deposits  and  a  clearing-house  a  series  of  frequent  and  violent 
alternations  of  feverish  activity  and  subsequent  depression,, 
which  are  attended  with  the  gravest  influence  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  people,  and  call  imperatively  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  element  of  steadiness  in  the  financial  transactions 
which  enter  so  vitally  into  the  social  life  of  every  human 
being,  at  least  in  civilised  countries. 

One  such  element  has  been  applied  in  England,  and  to 
some  extent  throughout  Europe,  which  is  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  the  sliding  scale  in  the  rate  of  interest  Our 
national  banks  are  allowed  by  law  to  discount  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  till  their  resources  decline  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which,  they  are  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  discount 
or  loan  at  all.  Of  course  this  law  is  entirely  disregarded  in 
times  of  severe  pressure,  but  it  adds  materially  to  the  violence 
of  a  panic.  The  crisis  of  1873  illustrates,  however,  in  an 
interesting  manner,  the  importance  of  adequate  bank  reserves. 
In  England  the  advantages  of  the  sliding  scale  of  interest 
lire  neutralised  to  a  great  extent  by  the  insuflSciency  of  the 
Bank  reserve.  This  may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  placing 
of  weights  upon  a  spiral  spring.  Of  course  the  resistance  is 
greater  as  the  spring  is  depressed,  but  if  the  spring  is  too 
weak  it  will  give  way  entirely  and  become  as  hard  and  inelas- 
tic as  the  floor  itself.     In  the  summer  of  1873,  the  New  York 
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banks  lield  about  34,000,000  of  greenbacks*  After  the  sns^ 
pension  they  continued  to  dij^count  in  defiance  of  law,  and  the 
greenbacks  ran  down  to  some  6,000,000-  It  was  exactly  th^i 
ability  to  Bnstain  etich  reduction  which  averted  the  heaviest! 
disasten  Had  they  been  permitted,  like  the  English  banks, 
to  do  business  without  any  cash,  or  had  they  been  dependent 
upon  one  bank  holding  only  such  a  proportion  of  reserve  as 
each  of  them  actually  did  hold,  imagination  can  hardly  picture 
the  consequences-  It  would  be  as  if  in  18G6  there  had  been 
in  England  no  power  to  suspend  the  Act  of  1844.  If  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  sliding  scale  of  interest,  intelligently 
appliedj  should  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  it  is  no 
less  so  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  principle  of 
requiring  adequate  reserves  to  be  held  by  banks  of  deposit* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  follow  some  of  the  effects 
of  inconvertible  currency  in  the  United  States,  and  to  consider 
as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  prospects  of  the  future.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  of  the  fonner  is  the  unstable  relation  of 
domestic  to  foreign  commerce,  in  a  country  using  such  money. 
Thus  a  manufacturer  builds  his  mill,  buys  his  material,  and 
employs  his  labour  with  currency  prices.  Of  course  he  must 
depend  upon  currency  prices  for  his  profit.  But  suppose  when 
his  product  is  ready  for  the  market,  a  sudden  fall  occurs  of 
ten  per  cent  in  the  price  of  gold;  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
]>roduciug  his  goods  upon  a  gold  basis,  can  ship  them  to  the 
United  States,  sell  for  currency,  and  turn  that  currency  into 
the  gold  which  he  requireSj  at  prices  which  will  wholly 
undersell  the  domestic  producer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fluctuation  in  gold  takes  the  form  of  an  advance,  enduring  for 
a  year  or  two,  it  acts  like  a  protective  tariff  in  stimulating  an 
artificial  prosperity,  over  production  in  some  articles,  and 
o%*er  investment  in  fixed  property,  and  thus  increases  the 
disaster  from  a  subsequent  decline  in  gold.  That  these  re- 
marks apply  to  most,  if  not  all  branches  of  production,  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  since  the  war,  furnishes 
painful  evidence*  One  of  the  facfe  w^hich  has  excited  most 
remark,  is  the  decline  of  American  shipping  engaged  in  ibreigD 
trade*  But  there  is  a  very  obvious  and  simple  explanation; 
the  shipowner  builds  or  buys  his  ships  and  sails  them  with 
currency,  but  foreign  freights  are  paid  in  gold ;  he  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  a  currency  price  of  gold,  liable  to  vary  at 
least  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  He  cannot  therefore  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  shipowner,  who,  sailing  his  ship  with 
gold  prices  and  receiving  his  pay  in  the  same,  can  calculate 
much  more  closely  the  proportion  between  outlay  and  return. 
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But  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  much  worse  than  this 
statement  would  show,  gold  being,  since  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  no  longer  money,  and  there  being,  since  the  war, 
no  disposition  to  hoard,  it  became  a  dead  weight  on  the  market 
with  a  tendency  to  fall  in  price.  The  Government,  also, 
being  desirous  of  seeing  the  price  fall,  has  steadily  pursued 
the  policy,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  with  trying  to 
warm  a  room  by  heating  the  thermometer,  of  selling  all  and 
rather  more  than  the  surplus  of  its  receipts  from  customs  above 
its  wants  for  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  debt,  these 
items  being,  as  is  well  known,  payable  in  gold.  Gold,  there- 
fore, in  its  indication  of  the  real  depreciation  of  the  currency 
as  compared  with  the  general  markets  of  the  world  has  been 
unduly  depressed.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  this  undervaluation  amounts,  and  I  believe  the  estimate 
is  not  too  high,  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  it  is  evident  at  a 
glance,  what  a  great  advantage  is  aiforded  to  foreign  over 
home  products  in  American  markets.  A  striking  illustration 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  no  less  so,  because  apparently 
made  unconciously,  is  afforded  by  a  remark  of  Hon.  David  A. 
Wills,  when  acting  as  U.S.  Special  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  1869.  After  stating  the  average  of  duties  for 
the  three  years  preceding,  to  have  been  about  forty-eight  per 
cent,  he  says — *  there  is,  nevertheless,  hardly  a  single  domes- 
tic article  or  product,  agricultural  or  manufactured,  in  behalf 
of  which  the  claim,  eitlier  directly  or  indirectly,  has  not  been 
made  within  the  last  two  years,  that  the  same  could  be  pro- 
duced to  greater  advantage  or  profit  in  some  other  country 
than  the  United  States ;  increased  protection  even,  being 
demanded  for  Indian  corn,  firewood,  bibles,  and  ice ;  and  this 
claim,  the  commissioner  is  obliged  to  admit,  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  exact  accordance  with  the  truth.'  1  should  not 
venture  before  an  English  audience  to  present  any  argument 
in  favour  of  protection,  but  history  is  full  of  efforts,  and  not 
alone  by  financiers,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  one  set  of 
injurious  measurcM  by  another  as  much  or  more  so.  Again, 
the  number  of  Americans  travelling  and  residing  in  Europe, 
is  a  matter  of  universal  comment.  Upon  the  supposition  I 
have  made,  an  American  possessing  j)roperty  or  income  in 
currency  finds  it  much  more  advantageous  to  turn  that  cur- 
rency into  gold  and  spend  it  in  Europe,  than  to  spend  it  in 
currency  at  home.  Of  course  there  are  but  limited  data  for 
an  estimate,  but  after  a  comparison  of  opinions  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  sums  so  spent  by  Americans  abroad  amount 
to  not  less  than  ;j?  100,000,000  annually.  In  the  same  general 
way  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  taking  into  account  our 
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import  and  export  tradej  expenses  of  Americaiis  abroad^ 
freights  paid  to  Ibreign  sliipping,  imports  by  smuggling,  that 
inevitable  concomitant  of  high  tariffs,  and,  last,  but  not  Ies»st> 
the  interest  which  is  compounding  on  our  debts  to  foreigners^ 
the  annual  deficit  of  the  United  States  in  their  relations  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  cannot  be  less  than  ^200,000,000.  Now 
all  thepe  things  wonld  in  a  very  few  jears  have  resulted  in 
draining  all  the  gold,  practically  speating,  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  correction  or  reversal  of  this  effect^  were  it 
not  for  the  facility  of  borrowing  in  Europe,  which  resulted 
from  the  great  profits  on  our  government  bonds,  which  oc- 
curred after  the  war  to  European  investors*  Whenever,  from 
increasing  stringency  of  money  on  the  exchanges  of  Europe, 
tJiia  resource  has  shown  signs  of  slackening,  a  fresh  export  of 
specie  from  onr  Bide  has  renewed  the  ease  of  money,  restored 
confidence  J  and  created  a  fresh  demand  for  our  bonds »  This  very 
year,  a  catastrophe  of  a  threatening  character  has  been  averted 
from  Great  Britain,  by  the  shipment  of  more  than  12^000,000/, 
sterling  in  specie  fi'ora  New  York.  And  the  readiness  to  lend 
has,  as  usual,  met  with  a  corresponding  eagerness  to  borrow. 
There  eeems  to  be  ivith  us,  a  sort  of  crude  idea  that  it  is 
absurd  tliat  a  dollar  should  sell  for  a  dollar  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  centa,  and  that  if  one  can  only  give  a  promise  to  pay 
in  the  future,  and  sell  it  at  the  present  premium,  the  amount 
of  that  premium  is  so  much  certain  gain.  Accordiiigly}  states, 
cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  companies  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  getting  into  debt,  not  only  in  currency  but  in  gold. 
Meantime  the  material  which  is  to  satisfy  this  indebtedness 
appears  to  be  slipping  away  from  us ;  by  the  latest  account 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  after  deducting  certificates 
or  receipts  payable  on  demand,  and  also  interest  and  principal 
of  debt  accrued  but  not  paid,  showed  ^^5,000,000  in  gold  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account  The  national  banks  of  the 
country,  by  their  sworn  returns  of  May  1 ,  held  about  ten  mil- 
lions of  gold,  nearly  all  in  the  demand  certificates  of  the 
treasury,  a  proportion  to  their  total  liabilities  which  reminds 
one  strongly  of  that  between  the  bread  and  the  sack  in  Pal- 
staff's  famous  account.  That  at  some  future  day  a  sudden 
demand  for  gold  from  Europe  will  be  met  by  a  failure  in  the 
su]>ply,  that  such  failure  will  not  only  put  a  check  upon 
lending,  but  cause  increased  urgency  in  the  demand  for  cash, 
and  that  that  demand  will  result  in  a  gold  panic  in  America, 
seems  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  the  proverbial  uncer- 

I        tftinty  of  human  affairs.     And  this  leads  us  to  the  final  topic 

H     of  consideration,  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

H  Ab  to  the   funded  debt  of  the  United    States^  I  cannot 
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imagine  that,  without  a  deliberate  intention  to  defirandy  which 
I  am  sure  is  very  far  from  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
there  can  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  punctual  payment  of 
both  interest  and  principaL  That  debt  is  really  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The   Federal  taxation  is  comparatively   light  and    could 
probably  be  nearly  doubled  without  pruduci^  severe  distreai 
or  resistance.     The  mere  fact  that   every  European   nation 
has  to  maintain  from  one  to  five  hundred  thousand  of  its  nude 
population  in  the  shape  of  standing  armies  in  unproductive 
consumption,  while  with  us  every  man,  speaking  generally,  is 
applying  his  utmost  energy  to  the  increase  of  me  national 
wealth,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  resources.     The  problem 
before  us  is  not  of  debt  but  of  currency,  and  here  again  the 
question  is  not  of  ability  but  of  inclination.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  government,   by   the  simple   sale  of  six   per   cent 
bonds  at  par,  could,   in  spite  of  the  disaster   which  would 
ensue,  enforce  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency  as  would 
bring  a  return  to  specie  payments  within  a  few  years.     Of  the 
inclination  to  attain  this  desirable  result  I  cannot  speak  with 
such  confidence.     As  far  as  practical  influence  is  co^pemed, 
there  is  for  the  United  States  no  such  thing  as  financial  history. 
There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  boy,  who,  when  his  father  warned 
him  how  dearly  he  had  bought  his  experience,  replied  that 
he  would  like  to  buy  his  own  for  himself;  and  the  present 
generation   of   my   countrymen    appears  to  be   in  the  same 
frame  of  mind.     It  was   only    when   the   prodigal    son    was 
reduced   to   the    husks    that    the    swine    did    eat,    that    he 
seems  to  have  bethought  him  of  repentance.     And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that 
that  the  United  States  have  passed  from  the  first   stage  of 
inconvertible  paper  to  that  of  great  material  prosperity.     The 
rise  of  prices,  the  stimulus  to  productive  enterprises  as  well  as 
speculation,  high  wages  of  labour,  these  met  with  their  first 
serious  check  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 

It  is  true  that  for  two  years  since  there  has  been  a  great 
depression  of  trade  and  industry  but  the  people  are  as  yet  far 
from  convinced  that  this  is  owing  to  paper  money,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  true  remedy.  They  have  but  one  measure  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  price  of  gold,  and  from 
the  causes  already  noticed,  this  has,  with  little  interruption, 
declined  since  the  war.  They  do  not  yet  see  why  the  last  10 
or  15  per  cent,  of  premium  should  not  gradually  disappear  as 
well  as  the  other  25  or  50 ;  and  having  perfect  and  just 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  government,  they  fall  into  the 
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common  error  of  Bupposing  there  is  not  enough  nioiiey  instead  of 
too  much.  Byea  those  who  insist  upon  specie  payments,  and  the 
Btill  smaller  number  who  believe  they  must  be  arrived  at  through 
contraction  of  the  currency,  yet  make  it  an  essential  *^ondition 
that  this  shall  not  involve  distress  to  the  country.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  process  whichj  commencing  in  1815j 
led  up  to  cash  resumpdon  in  England,  I  need  not  say  how 
faUacious  ib  this  expectation.  The  end  cannot  be  arrived  at 
without  severe  aufferiug  voluntarily  encountered.  But,  where- 
as the  EuCTlish  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Euffland  held  the 
power  and  used  it  in  defiance  of  private  interests,  the  power  in 
the  United  States  lies  at  present  in  the  hands  of  2000  National 
Banksj  who  are  determined  opponents  of  any  measures  which 
would  endanger  their  assets  in  the  shape  of  loans.  Notwith- 
standing,  therefore,  the  resolution  of  Congress  to  resume  cash 
payments  in  1879,  I  have  no  expectation  of  any  serious  steps 
being  taken  in  that  direction  until  the  nation  shall  have  been 
excited  by  laolent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  extending 
^ver  several  years  to  demand  relief  at  any  cost  from  such  an 
intolerable  evil.  That  the  end  will  be  finally  accomplished,  I 
tliink  the  result  of  the  slavery  problem  and  of  our  civil  war 

fives  every  American  the  right  to  assert  with  reasonable  e-^n- 
dence.  By  what  process  the  inevitable  suffering  may  be 
mitigated,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  specie  basis  be  ensmed 
for  the  future,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  But  I  have 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  most  available  metliod,  would  be 
found  in  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1844,  the  separation  of 
Currency  from  Banking,  the  tbrmer  to  be  issued  upon  a  secure 
basis  of  specie  by  the  Government,  or  a  corporation  chartered 
for  the  purpose,  with  the  remisBion  of  banking  to  the  control  of 
the  states. 

If  in  the  address  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  present  to 
you,  I  have  stated  many  things  as  matters  of  fact,  which  may 
fee  thought  to  he  matters  of  opinion,  I  beg  now  once  for  all  to 
offer  an  apology.  I  am  well  aware  that,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  theology,  there  is  no  science  in  respect  to  which 
more  differ  so  categorically,  both  as  to  the  facts  and  the  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  irom  them,  or  in  which  opinions  are  held 
-with  more  tenacity  than  finance,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
currency.  But  for  that  very  reason,  I  have  thought  it  best, 
instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  opinion,  to  state  frankly 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  and  observation,  leaving  to 
othei^  to  correct  them  by  the  different  teachings  of  their  own. 
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Foreign  Loans,  their  introduction  to  the  PubliCy  and  admission 
to  the  Stock  Exchange:  in  connection  with  the  recent  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans.  By  Lionel 
Louis  Cohen. 

rpHE  various  questions  connected  with  Foreign  Loans,  their 
X  introduction  to  the  public,  and  their  settlement  and  quo- 
tation on  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  engaged  so  large  a  measure 
of  public  attention,  through  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Loans,  and  the  interests  involved  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  true  economy  of  finance,  and  with  Inter- 
national trade,  that  it  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  to  examine 
critically  the  specific  conclusions  of  the  report,  and  to  present 
a  few  observations  on  the  general  subject  of  foreign  loans. 

The  particular  loans,  of  which  the  introduction  and  sub- 
sequent default  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Committee, 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However  repre- 
hensible the  practices  connected  with  the  issue  of  some  of  them 
may  have  been,  they  have,  except  by  way  of  illustration,  no 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  legitimate  introduction  of  a  loan, 
than  the  recent  extensive  circulation  of  unsound  bills  had  on 
the  commodities,  the  transactions  in  which  they  purported  to 
represent.  In  the  case  of  those  bills,  the  discovery  of  their 
true  nature,  and  the  consequences  of  that  discovery  cleared  the 
mercantile  horizon  and  paved  the  way  for  a  restoration  of  con- 
fidence, while  with  respect  to  foreign  loans  it  undoubtedly 
appears,  that  the  public  erroneously  imagine  almost  every  loan 
to  have  been  more  or  less  introduced,  directed,  and  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Honduras  Loan,  and  overweening  coufi- 
deuce  has  given  way  to  unreasoning  timidity. 

When  the  bias  created  by  malpractices  in  individual  cases 
has  been  corrected,  it  will  be  found  that  many  false  theories 
have  obtained  credence,  which,  perhaps,  will  then  be  easily 
demolished.  To  some  persons  it  may  appear  disappointing  that 
any  economic  evils  should  exist,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  apply 
a  legislative  remedy.  But  let  me  illustrate  by  a  homely  iUus- 
tration  the  ease  with  which  dependence  is  artificially  fostered 
when  once  called  into  existence.  The  poor  man's  child, 
unaccustomed  to  the  watchful  eye  of  a  nurse,  roams  in  safety 
through  a  crowded  thoroughfare ;  but  a  child  trained  to  be 
looked  after,  becomes  in  great  danger  the  moment  it  is  left  to 
itself.  Experience  has  made  the  one  safe  ;  the  want  of  it  has 
placed  the  other  in  danger.  Similarly  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  commercial  experience,  that  the  oscillations  of 
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H  the  public  mini  from  the  extreme  of  rashness  to  the  extreme  of 
B  raistiniBtj  and  the  BwiBg  of  the  pendulum  in  the  opposite  direc- 
■  tion,  both  which  movement."?  ai'e  the  mainsprings  of  speculative 
mania,  should  be  corrected  and  adjusted  by  the  teachings  of 
experience,  rather  than  by  the  tutelage  of  positive  enact- 
k    ment. 

H  It  h  doubtless  this  excitabilitj  of  the  public  mind,  fostered, 

H    a9  in  recent  timas  it  has  been  fostered,  bj  the  agency  of  the 

H    telegraph  (that  brings  home  t-o  every  door  at  almost  every  hour 

of  the  day  the  pulsatinn  of  the  stock-markets  throughout  the 

entire  world),  which  created  that  opportunity,  the  nac  or  abuse 

of  which,  according  to   the    point  of  view  from  which  it  is 

I  regarded,  has  caused  the  recent  immense  expansion  of  the 
funding  system-  A  loan  is  in  itself  a  perfectly  legitimate 
transaction.  For  the  furtherance  of  those  great  public  works 
which  are  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  modem  times, 
even  a  wealthy  country  finds  it  advantageous  to  have  recourse 
to  credit  i  while  to  many  states  even  thoroughly  solvent^  the 
execution  of  such  works,  without  tlie  concentration  of  capital 
created  by  loans,  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  in  an  age 
when  all  labour  must  be  hired  and  not  commanded.  The 
development  of  a  nation,  of  a  eityj  even  of  a  commune, 
needs  the  operation  of  credit  to  foster  and  to  stimulate  it.  In 
the  preaent  time,  and  at  a  meeting  like  that  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  it  may  be  considered  a  work  of  superfluity  to  urge 

I  that  there  are  frequent  instances,  In  which  the  raising  of  a  loan 
might  be  a  more  provident  measure  than  the  reimbursement  of 
one-  It  is  purely  a  qucf^tion  of  circumstance,  of  condition,  and 
of  management.  Circumstances  should  justify  the  loan,  the 
conditions  offered  should  be  such  as  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  fulfilled;  and  of  course  the  funds  raised  must 
neither  be  misappropriated  or  misapplied. 
It  is  one  of  the  midn  objects  of  this  address  to  show  that 
these  three  essentials  can  be  attained  by  the  watchfulness  of  the 
public  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  ordinary  levers  that  stir 
public  opinion ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  attained  through  tie 
provisions  of  any  laws ;  or,  at  least,  that  their  attainment  by 
legislation  would  be  so  costly  as  infallibly  to  induce  a  speedy 
repeal  of  the  laws  passed*  The  controversy  between  the 
supporters  of  what  I  may  call  the  nursery  system,  and  the 
advocates  of  unrestricted  trade  is  an  old  one ;  there  seems  now 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  recent 
disclosures,  the  more  general  opinion  now  prevalentj  will  be  in 
favour  of  an  appeal  to  the  legisUture  fftr  protection.  In  times 
of  fear^  the  mind  loses  its  balance,  and  forgetful  of  the  teachings 
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of  economic  experience j  cUngs  for  protection  to  the  object  in 
which  it  expects  to  find  strength.  This  phase  of  popular  senti- 
meot  is  no  new  phase ;  what  is  new,  and  what  Ls  abnonQsl^  is  to 
find  those  who  advocate  free  trade  and  unnestrieted  legislation 
in  the  general  branehea  of  comnierce,  suddenly  cry  out  for  the 
imposition  of  fetters  and  restrictions  upon  the  nusmg  of  loaoi^ 
The  onus  ia  on  them  to  show  adequate  reason  for  their  advocacy 
of  this  violarion  of  recognised  principles;,  and  also  to  prove  tliat 
the  usual  consequence  of  penal  legislatiouj  when  applied  to 
commerce,  would  not  follow  its  enactment  in  reference  to 
finance.  I  contend  that  unscrupulous  borrowers  would  have 
reeourse  to  evasion  if  protective  legislation  were  attempted; 
and  that  good  and  legitimate  loans  would  be  crushed,  or  driven 
^elsewliere.  We  should  thus  have  rejectedj  and  perhaps 
irrevocably  lost  business,  which  in  its  nature  I  have  shown 
to  be  legitimate,  and  at  the  same  time  we  should  have  done 
nothing  to  check,  we  should  even  have  run  a  risk  of  aggravating 
the  creation  and  issue  of  unsound  loans,  inasmuch  as  the  faci!^ 
expedient  of  evading  our  lawsj  by  originating  the  loan  else- 
where and  then  importing  it,  would  deprive  us  of  even  that 
control  which  existing  tests  now  give  us  over  the  ineeption  of 
a  loan. 

Whether  even  if  it  would  be  efficacious,  it  would  not  be 
the  very  pedantry  of  principle  to  make  the  erperiment  of 
jeopardising  by  restrictive  legiislation  the  position  which  England 
now  takes,  as  the  centre  of  finance  and  the  chief  money  market 
of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  amount  of  worthle® 
loans  that  have  been  launched,  is  a  question  of  degree,  on 
which  the  figures  to  be  presently  quoted  may  have  some 
material  Influence*  My  contention,  however,  is  that  this  point 
la  beside  the  question,  as  legislation  would  not  only  be  fatik, 
but  absolutely  powerless.  Tiie  facilities  of  communication  arc 
now  so  great,  and  the  means  of  exchange  so  constant  between 
one  ccuntry  and  another,  that  public  funds  current  in  one 
country  are  hourly,  even  momentarily,  introduced  into  the  other. 
It  would  need  an  universal  agreement,  a  kind  of  trade  nnion 
of  legislatures  throughout  the  world,  to  proscribe  a  loan;  ^^b^j 
the  investing  public,  perhaps,  at  first  shy,  would  soon  b600ili|^H 
accustomed  to  absorb  a  loan  introduced  in  one  place,  becATW^' 
the  laws  of  another  interdicted  its  issue.  I  have  shown  in  toy 
evidence  before  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee,  and  in  a  letter 
which  I  published  in  April,  that  the  tests  of  foreign  boursai 
are  much  more  lax  than  our  own,  and  that  after  entering  on  a 
career  of  protective  legislation,  we  should  only  have  induced 
the  importation  of  the  very  securities,  the  creation  of  which  wt 
had  vainly  sought  to  proscribe* 
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B  That  any  legislative  action  which  would  hava  a  material 
■  inOuence  in  regulating  the  issue  of  loausj  is  mcxpedient,  or  else 
I  impos^siblej  must  be  obviouB  from  the  impotent  rccommenctations 
H  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee,  in  that  branch  of  the  rejjort 
r   which  treats  of  legislative  action.     Aa  far  as  the  enactment  of 

Ianj  new  law  ia  concerned,  the  Committee  limit  their  proposal 
to  the  requirement  of  certain  statemeota,  six  in  number,  in  the 
prospectus  of  a  loan* 
L  The  authority  from  the  borrowing  State, 
2.  The  public  debt  of  the  State. 
3*  The  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  preceding  three  yeai^ 
4p  In  cases  of  special  hypothecation,  a  full  Btatement  of  the 
revenues,  landa,  forests,  pubEc  works,  or  other  property  upon 
which  the  proposed  loan  is  secured,  and  of  prior  charges,  if  any, 
L   upon  such  security. 

H         5.  A  statement  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  its 
r   to  he  applied  in  buying  back  any  of  the  stock,  or  (as  the  case 
,      may  be)  the  amount,  if  any,  which  the  borrowing  Goveminent 
H   reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  re-purchase  and  cancel. 
P  6*  The  funds  out  of  which  the  interest  is  to  be  met  during 

the  next  five  years. 
^m  Of  these  six  points — 

B  The  first  i^  now  always  set  out  in  every  prospectus,  with 
'  every  circumstance  of  date  and  detail,  and  with  an  invitation  to 
a  closer  inspection. 

The  second  and  third  are  given  in  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book,  and  are  now  accessible  to  everyone. 

The  fourth  is  now  complied  mth,  and  with  every  possible 
parade  in  all  cases  where  any  hypothecation  ia  now  given. 

The  fifth  is  the  only  novel  suggestion,  and  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  advantage,  idthough  it  is  easy  to  show  (and  the 
report  itself  suppUea  an  instance),  how  this  provision  could  be 
evaded. 

The  sixth  is  hardly  a  practical  suggestion,  but  at  present  it 
IS  only  in  the  case  of  the  worse  loans,  that  provision  for  future 
dividends  k  made  at  the  outset. 

If  the  wisdom  of  a  committee*  the  ability  of  which  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  marvellous  skill  with  which  it  has 
unravelled  and  displayed  the  history  of  several  most  complicated 
and  deceptive  transactions,  only  results  {as  far  as  the  inteiv 
ference  oi"  the  legislature  is  concerned)  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
foregoing  recommendations,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
much  protection,  against  what  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  combination  of  credulity  and  cupidity,  can  be  secured  by 
direct  enactment. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  negotiation  of  every  foreign 
loan  should  be  interdicted,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  examined 
the  prospectus  and  granted  a  certificate.  Even  if  this  certificate 
were  limited  to  a  statement  that  the  documents  deposited 
verified  the  facts  stated  in  the  prospectus,  it  would  be  mis- 
apprehended ;  and  Parliament  has  in  the  instance  of  Friendly 
Societies,  been  recently  too  much  awakened  to  the  misapprehen- 
sions which  are  induced  by  the  grant  of  Government  certificates, 
to  sanction  a  new  certifying  tribunal  for  Foreign  Loans.  This 
suggestion  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

The  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
also  been  invoked,  to  prevent  misrepresentation  in  a  loan.,  and 
its  rules  have  been  scanned  for  protection  against  the  malprac- 
tices, which  the  Select  Committee  has  exposed,  but  for  which 
it  fails  to  find  a  legal  remedy.  Exclamations  have  been 
heard,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
undoubted  losses  that  have  been  experienced;  that  its  rules 
stimulate  rather  than  check  fraud  in  the  introduction  of  a  loan; 
and  that  the  protection  which  was  believed  to  have  been  afforded 
by  those  rules  is  perfectly  illusory.  Its  members  have  also  been 
stigmatised  as  not  only  abettors  but  concocters  of  fraud. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  like  the  directing  authority 
of  any  other  market  or  exchange,  can  discipline  and  regulate  its 
members,  but  is  powerless  to  control  the  action  of  their  clients. 
The  argument  which  tliis  paper  seeks  to  enforce  is,  that  the 
manipulations  and  combinations  exposed  by  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  are  matters  of  exceptional  occurrence ;  they  serve 
tlie  press  to  point  a  moral  and  preach  a  homily,  but  the  un- 
precedented nature  of  the  inquiry  by  which  their  exposure  was 
brought  about,  proves  that  something  very  unusual  must  have 
occurred  to  have  warranted  or  provoked  parliamentary  investi- 
gation. But  even  if  every  loan  were  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Honduras  Loan,  the  action  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  would  not  touch  its  introducers,  or  imperil 
the  success  of  their  efforts.  Their  scheme  is  hatched  outside 
the  Stock  Exchange ;  it  is  presented  complete  in  every  part  to 
the  Committee  who  require  documentary  evidence  of  every 
statement.  Into  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  statements,  when 
borne  out  by  the  official  documents,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Committee,  nor  would  it  be  tlieir  duty  to  enter.  It  then 
l)ecomes  a  question  for  the  investor,  as  to  the  amount  of  faith 
which  lie  thinks  may  be  attached  to  the  official  statements  of 
the  borrowing  government,  and  ceases  to  be  a  question  as  to 
the  veracity  of  contractors  who  are  always  fully  backed  by 
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official  documents.  On  this  point  tlie  report  of  the  Select 
Committeej  while  it  comments  in  one  place  on  the  fact  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  not  making  *  further  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances  or  conditions  of  the  proposed  loan,  nor  into  the  truthful- 
ncsa  of  the  prospectusj  nor  into  the  solvency  of  the  borrowing 
State,*  jBomewhat  contradictorily  states  in  another  part,  ^  that 
they  doubt  whetlier  any  Coiu't,  however  carefully  constituted, 
ought  to  he  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  deciding  for  the  public, 
whether  an  investment  is  sound  or  not/ 

When  the  Select  Committee  came  to  the  consideration  of 
what  additions  could  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  rules  uow 
enforced  by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange^  they  were 
apparently  nearly  as  much  at  a  Iosb,  as  tliey  seem  to  have  been 
in  their  efforts  to  devise  remedies  by  legislation-  The  Stock 
Exchange  Committee  may,  and  doubtless  will,  make  8ome 
addition  to  their  rules  through  the  light  thrown  on  them  by 
recent  events.  One  salutary  suggestion  is  the  requirement  of  a 
declaration  from  the  emitter  of  a  loan,  that  no  part  of  its  pro- 
ceeds will  be  applied  to  its  repurchase  in  tlie  market.  Another 
possibly  useful  amendment  may  be  made  by  the  insertion  in  the 
official  list  of  a  column  stating  the  amount  of  each  stock  that  is 
actually  issued,  although  this  beiu^  a  continually  variable 
quantity,  difficulties  will  be  felt  which  may  prove  insuperablep 
But  even  the  stipulation  as  to  the  publication  of  the  existence 
of  a  power  to  repurchase  could  obviously  be  evaded  by  the 
interposition  of  third  parties ;  and  in  fact  no  rules  will  ever 
precisely  attain  the  object,  which  some  writers  affect  to  believe 
is  within  the  compass  of  the  power  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  ExchangCj  nor  vrill  they  touch  the  occupation  or  ma- 
chinations of  persons  beyond  their  controL  * 

The  same  considerations  which  arise  when  parliamentary 
legislation  is  suggested*  prevail  in  principle,  though  not  ab- 
solutely in  equal  degree,  when  the  superTision  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  invoked*  As  the  smaller  body, 
having  its  functions  concentrated  in  one  class  of  subjects^  its 
rules  may  go  into  more  detail,  its  control  may  be  oloserj  and 
its  inquiries  more  minute  than  those  of  a  legislature.  But  the 
Committee  cannot,  any  more  than  Parliament,  create  by  regula- 
tion the  rules  which  everyone  should  make  for  himself,  rules 
which  must  be  the  offspring  of  personal  care,  personal  vigilance, 
and  personal  thought.  In  every  large  city,  property  daily 
disappears  from  the  possession  of  its  owners,  and  their  first  and 
usual  remark  is  to  exclaim  against  the  i>oli€e  for  not  affording 
them  better  protection  ;  but  upon  investigation  it  is  generally 
found  that  it  is  the  carelessness  of  the  owners  which  invited 
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the  depredations  of  the  predatory  class^  and  their  own  neglect 
which  rendered  those  depredations  successful.  So  in  every 
branch  of  commercial  life,  in  loans  as  in  produce,  in  shares  a& 
in  goods,  the  principles  of  business  can  be  laid  down,  and 
general  regulations  enforced  ;  but  the  knavery  and  astuteneas^ 
that  evade  them  can  only  be  successfully  met  and  defeated  by 
the  care  and  prudence  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
enacted. 

One  of  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Select  Conunittee 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  even  involves  a  removal  of  existing  tests, 
which  they  say  have  induced  among  the  public  a  belief,  that 
the  grant  of  an  official  quotation  gives  to  a  loan  a  certain  pres- 
tige to  which  it  may  not  be  entitled,  and  which  the  quotation 
was  certainly  not  intended  to  convey.  The  removal  of  mis- 
apprehension  is  always  desirable,  but  the  greater  laxity  of 
other  countries,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  does  not 
substantiate  the  opinion  of  the  Select  Committee  in  favour  of 
indiscriminate  admission  to  quotation. 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  require  that  every 
loan  should  be  submitted  to  them  by  a  member  of  the  Exchange, 
that  they  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to  have  a  hold  upon  him  in 
case  the  settlement  and  quotation  were  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation. When  the  loan  has  passed  their  ordeal,  its  value 
and  its  success  rest  with  the  public  and  not  with  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  argued  that  the  public  have 
been  misled  by  the  quotation  of  a  premium  into  a  belief  that 
this  premium  represented  genuine  value  instead  of  the 
manipulations  of  contractors ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
this  premium  which  is  quoted,  is  a  concoction  of  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  have  the  inception  of  the  value  of 
the  securities  in  which  they  deal.  *  The  Stock  Exchange 
bought,'  *  the  Stock  Exchange  sold,'  these  are  the  terms  col- 
loquially used  in  reference  to  transactions  eflFected  through  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  with  which,  except  as  middlemen,  the 
members  had  no  concern.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  further 
from  the  truth,  than  the  notion  that  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  create  the  value,  or  rather  originate  in  the  public 
mind  impressions  which  fix  the  value,  of  the  securities  in  which 
they  deal.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  either 
brokers  who  execute  the  orders  of  the  public  for  a  stipulated 
commission,  or  dealers  with  whom  these  orders  are  executed, 
and  who  take  the  place  of  the  middleman,  or  merchant,  in  pro- 
duce and  goods.  According  as  these  orders  preponderate  for 
a  new  loan,  does  the  premium  exist  or  disappear;  whether 
these  orders  come  from  the  genuine  investor,  or  from  a  wire* 
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r^  cannot  possibly  be  known  to  either  broker  or  dealer, 
[e  may  suiimse  or  guess*  as  wc  may  guess  at  any  %^alae  we 
iDQot  measure,  bn t  hi*  cannot  know  it,  and  if  the  manipulators 
re  well  versed  in  their  art,  they  will  take  care  by  the  facile 
'lent  of  sending  their  orders  from  abroad,  that  even  sur- 
I  shall  be  at  fault.  The  premium  h  then  as  far  ub  the  Stock 
Exchange  member  knowa^  as  much  the  creation  of  the  public 
UB  of  the  promoter ;  the  advantage  he  had^  and  which  the  public 
will  now  share  with  him,  was  simply  in  the  superior  teehnieal 
knowledge  he  possessed  that  this  premium  might  have  been  an 
aitificial  and  not  a  true  test  of  value ;  and  now  that  this  know- 
ledge Is,  or  ought  by  this  time  to  have  become  universal,  it 
may,  while  its  acquirement  is  recent,  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  existence  of  a  premium  to  genuine  value.  But  in  any  case 
the  members  of  tlie  Stock  Exchange  can  no  more  create  the 
value  of  a  bond  or  a  share,  or  induce  the  public  to  believe  in  a 
security,  than  a  manufacturer  can  create  the  price  of  an  article 
which  he  manufactures,  and  the  demand  for  it  at  that  price 
which  it  may  suit  him  to  endeavour  to  dictate.  *  The  business 
of  the  Stock  Exchange/  to  quote  from  the  Select  Committee's 
report,  '  ia  to  buy  and  sell ;  *  the  public,  i-e,  the  consumers 
create  the  demand,  and  govern  the  pnce,  and  the  buyer  and 
seller  looks  on  every  person  as  one  of  the  public. 

No  branch  of  the  general  question  on  which  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  treated  has  received  more  attention  than 
this  question  of  dealings  before  allotment.  Evidence  of  all 
kinds  was  taken  on  this  point,  and  it  is  these  dealings  on 
which  the  press  has  chiefly  fastened  as  a  ground  for  its  attacks 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  attacks  which  with  more  justice  should 
have  been  directed  against  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  benefit  to  some  extent  from  these 
transactions  just,  as  a  general  rule,  as  every  middleman  benefits 
from  all  the  business  that  passes  through  his  liands.  But  this 
tax  for  what  is  called  'making  a  market'  is  not  levied  at  his 
instigatiou  or  for  his  benefit*  The  instigation,  is  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  see  a  premium  quoted  before  it  will  subscribe* 
In  satisfying  this  desire,  the  contractor  in  reality  pays  a 
premium  to  one  portion  of  the  public,  called  stags  (j>.  timid 
or  wary  subscribers ),  who  bgU^  to  tempt  the  other  portion  of 
the  public  who  hold.  The  Stock  Exchange  man  is  the  medium, 
through  whom  the  contractor  deals  with  the  public,  but  the 
middleman  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  of  causing  Uic 
system^  or  of  being  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  it.  No 
official  list  records  a  single  bargain  done  before  allotment ;  if 
the  etfect  of  this  bargain  is  to  put  what  is  called  a  hothouse 
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pressure  on  subscribersj  the  blame  must  be  attached  to  the 
chaunel  which  notifies  to  the  subscribei's  the  existence  of  the 
bargain.  If  the  price  or  premium  at  which  the  bargains  were 
effected  were  only  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  broker  or 
dealer  who  effected  them  (and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
they  give  no  other  pxiblici tj  to  them),  the  purpose  of  the 
contractor  w*ould  not  be  served,  and  he  woidd  soon  abandoE 
hifl  useless  and  costly  proceeding.  If^  indeed,  it  were  possible 
equitably  to  suppress  the  practice  of  dealings  before  allotment, 
the  Stock  Exchange  would  greatly  have  benefited  by  it*  for  the 
distrust  engendered  by  the  collapse  of  loans  and  compauies 
(which  it  is  said  only  became  possible  through  a  resort  to  thm  prac- 
tice), has  checked  business  of  all  kinds,  and  its  indirect  effects 
must  have  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  isolated  transactions  referred  to.  But  thfe  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  conclusively  showed  that  it  is 
impossible  authoritatively  to  distinguish  between  irregular 
purchases  and  legitimate  iu vestments  before  allotmentjand  that 
therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  prohibit  all  dealings  before 
aUotment.  But  the  mischief  worked  might  be  stopped  if  the 
press  ceased  to  give  publicity  to  the  premium  ivhich  the  con- 
tractor creates  ;  and  it  is  ou  the  press  and  not  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  public  opinion  should  fasten  as  the  instrument 
of  the  contractors.  To  the  obvious  rejoinder  that  publicity  r>f 
price  is  desirable,  there  is  the  obvious  reply  that  if  the  price  be 
fictitious,  the  publicity  induces  deception,  and  the  greater  the 
publicity  the  greater  the  deception.  Scores  of  instances  can 
be  adduced  in  which  the  newspapers  have  repeatedly  quoted  a 
premium  in  the  shares  of  an  undertaking  never  heard  of  outside 
the  office  of  the  promoter^  and  in  which  not  a  single  transae^ 
tion  was  ever  quoted  or  suggested*  The  information  was 
doubtless  supplied  by  the  promoter  or  contractor,  or  by  some- 
one acting  in  his  interest,  and  thus  the  bait  wm  cast.  Let  the 
press  abstain  from  recording  all  quotations  before  allotment,  tus 
it  has  abstained  in  the  public  interest  from  giving  publicity  to 
other  forms  of  temptation,  and  the  desire  to  tempt  will  disappear 
with  tlie  loss  of  the  field  in  which  to  practise  it. 

These  observations  bring  us  to  the  next  point  of  inquiry : 
how  is  the  public  demand  for  securities  created,  regulateil,  and 
measured  ?  The  answer  is  obvious,  by  the  same  means  and  by 
the  same  circumstances  which  influence  every  market  through- 
out tlje  world*  The  press  brings  home  to  every  one  t!te  circum-^ 
stances  of  temperature,  of  political  movement,  and  of  supply, 
which  are  the  factoi-s  that  create  price,  and  through  its  vigilant 
criticism  facts  are  sifted^  and  opinions  are  formed.     The  more 
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the  circunistances  disclosed  by  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee 
are  sifted^  the  more  astounding  will  it  appear,  that  some  of  the 
deliiiqiient  states  being  such  m  they  seem  to  have  notoriously 
been  for  yearSj  and  the  antecedents  of  the  promoters  being  as 
accessible  as  they  proved  to  be^  no  warning  voice  was  raised 
by  any  important  journal.  The  public  formed  their  opinions 
not  on  what  they  themselves  obseiTed,  for  the  range  of  obeei'- 
vation  was  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  study^  but  on  what 
they  read ;  small  wonder  then,  when  for  years  and  years  they 
found  suppressed  encouragement  rather  than  cautious  warning  ; 
that  credulity  was  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit ;  and  %vhen  the 
press  following  in  the  wake  of,  but  not  creating  public  senti- 
mentj  became  all  at  once  severe  in  its  rcmarksj  and  pungent  and 
unmeasured  criticism  took  the  place  of  approval  or  silence ,  it 
naturally  Ibllowed  that  its  warnings  were  then  eiUier  distrusted, 
or  uncharitably  ascribed  to  tlie  same  motivcisi  to  which  was 
then  attributed  its  previous  sUence,  at  a  time  when  to  speak 
had  been  an  imperative  duty*  It  has  been  said  that  the  law 
of  libel  is  so  uncertain  and  so  elastic  that  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  speak.  But  the  law  remains  as  it  was*  and 
3^et  critit^ism  has  expanded  into  abuse  without  its  arm  having 
been  raised.  The  introduction  of  a  loan  is  an  act  as  public  m 
atiy  that  can  be  instanced*  it  involves*  in  its  very  essence  the 
very  parade  of  publicity ;  the  circumstanceB  of  every  state 
are  on  the  other  hand  matters  of  public  interest;  yet  the 
relations  of  the  loan  to  the  circumstances  of  the  state  were 
never  coupled,  and  the  public  were  left  to  grope  in  the  dark 
for  that  light  which  was  wilfully  or  negligently  turned  fi*om 
them.  Journals  may  cry  to  the  legislature  for  protection  for 
the  futurcj  and  to  tribunals  for  punishment  for  the  past ;  they 
may  abuse  the  members  of  the  Btock  Exchange  for  complicity 
in  frauds  of  which  they  coidd  never  have  had  any  knowledge, 
and  of  which  it  Wiis  their  interest  to  keep  aloof;  but  impartial 
hLstory  will  not  fail  to  say  that  the  silence  of  the  press  was  aa 
inexplicable  as  it  was  conducive  to  the  very  malpractices  it 
now  so  freely  denounces.  The  public  were  impelled  by  their 
oivn  eagerness  and  by  impetuous  drivers  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  it  was  the  press  that  pushed  them  over  it,^ 

The  interests  at  stake  are  indeed  of  a  magnitude  sufficient 
to  invite  inquiry  and  to  command  attention.  There  are 
quoted  in  the  official  list  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ibreign 
government  securities  to  the  nominal  amount  of  six  hundred 
millions  sterling,  the  interest  of  which  is  regularly  paid  in 
London*  There  are  likewise  t-j noted  government  securities  of 
America,  Austria^  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy  to  a  further 
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nominal  amount  of  nearly  eight  hundred  millions  sterling,  the 
interest  of  which  is  payable  abroad,  and  which  are  largely  held 
by  Englishmen ;  and  French  stock,  of  which  only  a  comparar- 
tively  small  amount  is  held  in  England.  Spain  further  figures 
in  the  list  for  a  nominal  amount  of  164  millions,^  but  as 
she  has  just  compounded  with  her  creditors  for  some  of  her 
arrears,  she  perhaps  scarcely  yet  deserves  to  be  classed  as  a 
defaulting  state.  Against  this  large  amount  of  paying  govern- 
ment securities,  there  are  but  37  millions,  the  nominal  in- 
debtedness of  states  in  default,  of  which  nearly  a  moiety  is 
monopolised  by  Mexico  which  has  paid  nothing  for  ten  years^ 
and  ihe  amount  of  the  loans  investigated  by  the  Foreign 
Loans  Committee  was  but  £10,600,000.  Of  course,  how- 
ever small  may  have  been  the  percentage  of  loss  on  foreign 
loans,  when  computed  on  the  whole  issues,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  utmost  care  should  not  be  taken  to  reduce 
that  percentage,  and  where  it  has  been  caused  by  flagitious 
proceedings,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  proceedings. 
But  these  figures  show  that  when  a  business  has  in  the 
aggregate  been  remunerative,  anything  which  touches  it  must 
be  carefully,  delicately  and  tenderly  handled.  Whatever  may 
be  in  store  for  the  future,  and  however  severe  may  have  been 
the  losses  of  the  past  year,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  English 
public  have  hitherto  been  large  gainers  by  their  investments  in 
foreign  government  stocks.  The  facilities  of  borrowing  have 
doubtless  been  unduly  used ;  the  growth  of  debt  within  the 
last  twenty  years  has  been  enormous,  but  hardly  more 
enormous  than  the  marvellous  increase  in  wealth,  and  in  the 
natural  productions  of  the  world.  A  period  of  cessation  is 
now  being  felt,  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
devising  checks  for  the  safety  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  address  to  show  the  direction 
in  which  this  future  safety  is  to  be  sought ;  and  if  attention  has 
been  mainly  drawn  to  negative  recommendations,  it  is  because, 
in  my  opinion,  positive  enactment  is  scarcely  available.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  legislation  would  be  inefficacious; 
I  have  enlarged  on  the  few  and  unimportant  modifications  in 
the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  I  think  might  be 
adopted;  and  I  have  sought  to  enforce  the  old  lesson  that 
prudence  and  providence  are  greater  safeguards  than  laws  and 
penalties;  and  to  show  that  the  abuses  of  loan  contractors,  like 
the  abuses  committed  by  any  other  class,  tliat  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  can  be  met,  exposed, 


*  At  the  time  this  paper  was  read  the  default  of  Turkey  and  of  Peru  had  not 
commenced. 
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and  corrected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  press.  It  is  iu  the 
power  of  a  Conj^ress  snch  as  this  to  render  great  service  on  the 
mijiortaTit  questions  on  which  I  have  touched,  and  with  which 
the  public  mind  is  now  so  greatly  occupied.  The  refutation  of 
fallacious  and  the  assertion  of  true  economic  principles  are 
always  difficult  tasks ;  and  especially  so  at  periods  of  commer- 
cial or  financial  perturbation.  Evils  have  been  discovered  for 
the  cure  of  which  legislation  is  proved  to  be  inoperative, 
except  by  the  enactment  of  trivial  provisions,  which,  however 
beneficial  in  their  design,  must  be  comparatively  insignificant 
in  their  effect*  Irregularities  have  been  exj>osed,  in  respcM^t  of 
which  the  discipline  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  however  severe 
over  its  own  members,  is  found  to  be  defied  or  ignored  by 
unscrupulous  contractors.  The  public  conscieneCi  outraged  by 
the  irregularities  that  have  been  exposed,  exclaims  in  its  seem- 
ing impatience  alike  against  those  who  have  been  delinquent 
and  against  those  who  have  been  tlie  innocent  mediums  of 
deception.  It  is  then  that  the  calm  voice  of  economic  truth 
should  make  itself  heard  and  by  enlightemng  the  public  mind, 
render  it  capable  of  appreciating  the  true  measure  of  the  facte 
placed  before  it,  and  steady  it,  so  that  it  may  in  future  be  less 
violently  swayed  by  the  fever  of  undue  speculation,  or  by  the 
alarm  of  unreasoning  depressioB*  Interests  which  I  have 
shown  in  this  paper  to  be  of  vast  and  even  of  national  import- 
ance will  then  be  fortified  and  strengtlienedj  and  operations 
and  manipulations  such  as  are  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  of  1875  will  be  defeated  or  rendered 
nugatory. 


Foreign  Bounties  on  Export :  should  they  he  regarded  und  dealt 
with  as  itetieficiul  or  injurious  to  this  country  f  By  GeorGE 
Mabti^eau. 

THIS  Paper  has  originated  in  the  fact  that  a  bounty  is  now 
paid  in  France  on  the  export  of  loaf  sugar,  causing  some 
disturbance  to  the  sugar  trade  and  recently  atti*actiug  a  certain 

I  amount  of  public  attention. 
The  object  is  not  to  examine  or  explain  technical  details 
connected  with  this  bounty,  nor  to  dilate  on  recent  negotiatlous 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments  on  the  subject. 
The  aim  is  simply  to  gather  together,  and  if  possible  arrange, 
Tarious  arguments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  question^  which  may  afford  suitable  material  for 
consideration  in  this  section  of  a  meeting  devoted  to  questions 
of  Social  Science* 

Trade  is  daily  becoming  more   cosmopolitan,  and  inter- 
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national  commercial  questions  are  therefore  constantly  in- 
creasing in  interest  and  importance.  International  competition 
is  now  so  keen  that  any  artificial  disturbance  to  the  course  of 
trade  is  fraught  with  much  more  serious  consequences  than  in 
former  times,  or  than  even  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago. 

The  policy  of  this  country  with  reference  to  commercial 
questions  has,  on  one  point,  become  definitely  fixed  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  discussion.  It  is  now  practically  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  British  industry  is  to  be  in  no  way  artificially 
fostered  by  State  protection.  The  question  which  now  arises 
is  whether  it  is  as  universally  conceded  that  the  Government 
or  Legislature  of  this  country  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
to  resist  an  attack  made  on  its  commerce  or  manufactures  by 
foreign  State  protection  in  the  form  of  subsidies  on  exports. 

To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  injury  which  an  attack  of 
such  a  kind  must  necessarily  inflict  on  British  manufactures 
and  commerce  is  also  a  national  injury ;  whether,  apart  from 
the  trade  disturbance,  the  British  consumer  is  likely  to  be 
permanently  benefited  by  obtaining  a  share  of  the  foreign 
subsidy,  or  whether  he  will  not  be  ultimately  injured. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  in  this  paper  simply  to  put 
before  the  Section  the  considerations  which  have  recently  been 
urged  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  leaving  the  points  to  be 
further  argued  if  they  should  appear  to  offer  matter  of  suflBcient 
practical  and  scientific  interest. 

The  arguments,  or  rather  criticisms,  of  those  who  maintain 
that  foreign  bounties  on  export  are  beneficial  to  this  country, 
haA  e  never  been  stated  in  any  form  of  logical  sequence,  and  are, 
therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  and  define.  These 
critics  tell  us  that  as  foreign  bounties  tend  to  furnish  us  with 
the  fruits  of  labour  -without  labour — which  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  open  our  mouths  and  take — it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  resist  the  temptation  or  look  beyond  the 
present  moment.  We  should  resign  ourselves  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  present  diminution  in  cost,  and  revel  in  the  prospect 
of  becoming  an  Epicurean  nation,  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  by 
the  labours  of  our  neighbours.  Are  we,  they  ask,  to  endeavour 
to  make  dearer  articles  of  general  consumption  ;  to  make  laws 
against  the  consumer  and  against  cheapness ;  to  consider  trades 
to  be  ends  instead  of  means  ?  Are  we,  in  fact,  to  refuse  com- 
modities if  they  are  offiered  to  us  for  nothing  ?  ^ 
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These  are  very  telling  criticisms*,  and  the  iources  fVoin 
which  they  come  entitle  them  to  careful  consideration. 

Those  who  take  an  opposite  %iew  had  indeed  preyioiisly 
antieiputed  and  endeavoured  to  meet  such  reasoning.  The 
follnmng  argument,  extracted  from  a  letter  published  before 
these  criticisms  appeared,  ia  the  best  proof  of  this,  and  will  also 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  views  of  those  who  regard  foreign  boun- 
ties as  an  injury  rather  than  a  blessing  to  this  country.  The 
writers  of  the  letter  argue  as  follows  ; — '  Many  a  free-trader,  the 
correctness  of  whose  principles  we  are  quite  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge,  will  very  likely  say  that  the  public  interest  is  benefited 
by  unnaturally  cheap  sugarj  and  that  therefore  we  and  our 
colonial  friends  must  go  to  the  wall.  We  are  ready  to  join 
issue  with  him  on  that  point  also,  and  to  maiutain  that  a  tem- 
porary cheapening  of  sugar  to  the  British  consumer  is  not  in 
this  instance  a  public  benefit^  and  for  the  followiug  reason : 
The  Britisli  consumer  would,  under  natural  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  procure  his  sugar  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  supplied 
to  him  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  capital  and  labour, 
since  he  is  free  to  get  it  where  it  can  be  produced  and  refined 
at  the  least  cost.  The  Frenchman  steps  in  and  says :  "  I  will 
give  it  to  you  even  cheaper  than  that."  The  offer  is,  of  course, 
accepted,  and  the  other  sources  of  supply  begin  to  find  that 
they  are  expected  either  to  reduce  their  prices  or  to  cease  to 
€M>mpete  with  the  Frenchman,  This  reduction  of  price  will 
continue  for  a  time,  the  Frenchman  being  artificially  paid,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bounty  on  exportation,  to  enable  hun  to  maintain 
it.  But  at  last  all  the  otlier  producers  will  find  that  they  can 
no  longer  continue  the  competition  without  loss,  and  they  wiU 
therefore  cease  to  produce.  The  Frenchman  can  still  go  on 
because  he  has  a  margin,  beyond  the  turning-|)oint  between 
profit  and  loss,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  his  bounty.  He 
will  therefore  be  left  master  of  the  situation,  and  can  dictate 
his  own  jjrice  to  the  British  consumer,  until  the  increased  price 
has  restored  competition,  when  he  will  be  able,  as  before,  to 
repeat  the  process.  The  British  consumer  is,  therefore,  now 
enjoyiug  an  unnaturally  low  price  for  a  time  in  order  that  he 
may  in  the  end,  and  before  very  long,  have  to  pay  an  un- 
naturally  high  price. 

'  If  anyone  should  say  that  the  right  policy  is  to  wait  till 
that  time  comes,  we  can  only  reply  that  that  would  appear 
to  be  almost  as  short-sighted  a  policy  as  to  wait  for  any  other 
kind  of  impendmg  evil^  or  hostile  attack,  before  providing  the 
means  for  repelling  it.  We  think  that  we  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  system  of  bounties  on  exportation  from  France  is  as 
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direct  an  attack  on  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  raise  it  eventually  by  cutting  down  competition, 
as  it  is  on  the  Colonial  producer  with  a  view  to  his  final  or 
temporary  extinction.  We  rest  our  case,  therefore,  on  the 
broad  basis  of  the  public  interest,  as  represented  by  the  con- 
sumer in  the  first  instance,  and  then  oy  the  vast  amount  of 
British  fixed  capital  devoted  to  producing  sugar  in  our  Colonies, 
conveying  it  to  this  country,  and  refining  it  here,  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  cotton  and  other  goods,  it  can  be  made  ready  for 
the  consumer  at  the  least  cost.'  ^ 

That  is  the  answer  with  which  the  disbelievers  in  the  theory 
of  an  Epicurean  nation,  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  at  the  expense 
of  its  neighbours,  had  anticipated  and  attempted  to  meet  it.  It 
is  for  higher  authorities  to  determine  how  far  they  have 
succeeded. 

To  show  that  their  argument  has  already  received  very 
valuable  confirmation,  it  may  fairly  be  mentioned  that  it  hi^ 
been  endorsed  by  the  noble  Lord  who  is  now  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  also  by  the  noble  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Lord  Derby  in  fact  repeated  it  in  the  following  words 
when  replying  to  the  deputation  of  Sugar  refiners  and  West 
India  planters  and  merchants,  who  were  received  by  him  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  April.  He  then  said : — 
*  I  quite  agree  especially  with  what  was  said  by  one  gentle- 
man who  addressed  us,  as  to  the  fact  that  cheapness  was  not 
in  the  long  run  likely  to  be  promoted  by  this  system  of  boun- 
ties, or  that  at  the  utmost  a  temporary  artificial  cheapness 
would  be  obtained,  which  might  be  followed  by  a  permanent 
enhancement  of  the  price.' ^ 

Again,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  July  last.  Lord  Derby 
said  : — *  Before  I  sit  down  I  would  just  remark,  that  I  think 
my  noble  friend  put  this  question  a  little  too  much  as  if  it 
affected  exclusively  the  interests  of  the  colonial  producer  and 
sugar-refiner.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  also  a  question 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  public.  We  are  convinced 
that  any  advantage  of  cheapness  to  the  consumer  which  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  bounty  on  foreign  sugar  will  be  tem- 
porary only;  because,  if  the  bounty  were  continued  long  enough 
and  raised  high  enough  to  drive  the  English  sugar  refiner  and 
colonial  producer  out  of  the  market,  then  it  follows  that  the 
foreign  producer  would  get  the  monopoly  of  the  market,  in 
which  case  the  price  would  not  long  remain  at  a  low  rate.' ' 


'  Letter  to  TJw  Hour,  March  23,  1875. 
«  Daily  papers,  April  12,  1875. 
•  Times  report^  July  23,  1876. 
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Lord  Aberdare  eaid  a  few  words  at  Bristol  the  other  day 
Trhich  show  tliat  he  fully  concurs  with  this  view.  He  h 
reported  to  have  said : — '  Of  course  it  was  an  advantage  to  this 
country  to  reap  the  benefits  of  cheaper  productions  in  other 
countries*  but  the  effect  of  these  large  bonuses  to  French 
manufaoturers  was  this^  that  they  were  rapidly  destroyint^  the 
rcfiuing  industry  in  this  country.  There  were  large  manufac- 
tories already  closed.  If  this  continued  they  would  find  that 
the  present  refiners  of  sugar  would  cease  to  exists  and  the 
Britiah  consumer  would  find  that  instead  of  a  decrease  there 
-would  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  su^r.  It  was  therefore 
of  interest  to  the  BritiBh  consumer  that  these  absurd  and  extra- 
vagaut  bonuses  on  Frencli  sugar  ghould  cease/  ^ 

Other  authorities  for  this  view  may  be  found  ^  even  among 
those  who  in  the  first  instance  propounded  the  Epicurean 
theory,  but  they  qualify  their  adm^ission  by  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  the  facts  of  the  case  tio  not  show  that  the  danger  is 
rather  hypothetical  than  real  and  imminent. 

To  rej>ly  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  leave  for  a  moment  the 
domaiu  of  abstract  argument*  The  real  facts  of  the  case  are 
these.  The  French  refiners  at  present  export  and  receive  a 
bounty  on  loaf  sugar  only.  The  number  of  loaf  sugar  refiners 
in  this  country  has^  through  the  effects  of  this  bounty,  gradp  illy 
dwindled  down  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  to  four.  (July 
two  out  of  these  four  have  continued  to  make  the  finer  kinds  of 
loaf  sugar  with  which  the  French  bounty-fed  sugar  more  es- 
pecially competes.  They  have  hitherto  continued  working 
and  held  their  own  in  spite  of  this  subsidised  foreign  com- 
petition. The  recent  increase  in  the  bounty  has,  however, 
so  stimulated  the  FrencIi  exports  that  these  refineries  have  now 
been  obliged  to  close  their  works.  The  hypothetieal  danger 
has  therefore  now  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  bounty- 
fed  export  of  loaf  sugar  from  France  /tax  alrea<ly  practically 
destroyed  the  home  competition ;  and  the  French  refiners, 
having  succeeded  thus  fai',  will  now  no  doubt  turn  their  atten* 
tion  to  securing  the  monopoly  in  other  kinds  of  sugar. 

Those  who  began  by  saying  that  foreign  bounties  tend  in 
the  direction  of  getting  the  fruits  of  labour  without  labour,  and 
that  such  a  change  in  our  position  must  be  a  blessing,  have 
ended  by  joinbg  higher  authorities  in  admitting,  arid  have  even 
claimed  to  have  discovered,  a  hypothetical  possibility  that  the 
reverse  may  be  the  case.     They  have  endeavoured  to  spoil  the 


*  BriBtol  □«wjipftpe£r  import,  Anguit  28|  1 S75. 
«  TimOf  April  12, 1875. 
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value  of  their  discovery  by  trying  to  infer  that  the  hypothesis 
was  practically  impossible ;  but  the  facts  of  the  case  require 
them  to  admit  that  it  has  become  a  reality^  and  that  though 
their  ideal  of  an  Epicurean  nation,  fed  with  loaf  sugar  by  the 
labours  of  our  neighbours,  may  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  coupled 
with  the  unexpected  but  very  natural  condition  that  our 
neiofhbours  should  dictate  the  price  to  be  paid. 

The  Epicurean  theory  being  left  in  this  position,  there  comes 
the  further  question, — How  far  any  effort  to  avert  what  is  now 
admitted  by  high  authority  to  be  a  national,  as  well  as  a  trade 
injury,  would  be  consistent  or  at  variance  with  the  established 
policy  of  this  country  ?  The  ultimate  injury  inflicted  by  the 
foreign  bounty  is  now  allowed  to  be  two-fold.  It  removes 
production  and  manufacture  from  the  positions  in  which 
natural  advantages  would  permit  them  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  least  cost,  and  by  that  means  creates  an  artificial  monopoly 
which  raises  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  a  remedy  can  be 
found  which  would  simply  prevent  such  a  result,  can  it  be 
condemned  as  contrary  to  free  trade  doctrine  ? 

In  entering  upon  this  consideration  it  is  important  to 
realise  the  difference  between  a  protective  duty  on  imports 
and  a  protective  bounty  on  exports,  because  the  two  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  confused  in  discussing  the  policy  which 
should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  latter.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  pointed  out  that  while  a  duty  on  imports,  levied  with  the 
view  of  protecting  a  home  industry,  affects  other  countries  only 
by  shutting  out  their  products  from  that  particular  country, 
and  restricts  only  so  far  their  industries ;  a  bounty  on  export  is 
a  protection  of  an  aggressive  character,  since  it  does  not,  as  in 
the  former  case,  merely  amount  to  saying,  ^  you  shall  not  send 
your  goods  to  our  country,'  but  goes  further  and  adds,  '  you 
shall  not  send  your  produce  anywhere,  nor  shall  you  consume 
it  yourselves ;  you  must  cease  to  produce  and  must  take  our 
produce  instead.' 

Political  economists  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  former 
case,  that  of  foreign  protective  import  duties,  it  would  be  un- 
^vise  for  this  country  to  adopt  a  retaliatory  policy  and  say, 
'.Because  you  will  not  admit  our  produce  we  will  not  admit 
yours,'  since  that  would  be  injuring  this  country  by  shutting 
out  from  it  those  commodities  which  are  produced  more  cheaply 
elsewhere,  merely  because  foreign  countries  were  so  foolish  as 
to  do  the  same. 

But — it  is  argued — the  second  case,  that  of  aggressive  pro- 
tection by  means  of  bounties  on  export,  is  of  so  different  a 
character  that  it  docs  not  admit  of  having  the  same  reasoning 
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applied  to  it.  Those  who  do  su  are  In  fact  confusing  two  diatiiict 
questions.  It  is  urged  that  the  aggressive  policy  of  export  boun- 
ties is  not  confined  to  self-injury,  but  is  a  direct  attack  on  the 
industries  indigenous  to  neighbouring  countries;  is  not  merely 
a  fooliish  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  country  wMch  practises  it,  to 
l>uy  in  the  cheapest  niarketj  but  an  attempt-- which  in  the  case 
before  us  has  succeeded— to  prevent  the  production  of  com- 
modities where  they  can  be  produced  at  the  least  cost,  in  order 
to  secure  a  monopoly  which  must  eveotually  raise  their  norniEil 
price*  If  free-trade  means  liberty  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  iJiat  definition,  it  i^  argued,  must  be  interpreted  iu  its 
fiillest  sense  and  he  held  to  mean  liberty  to  buy  in  the  market 
where  goods  are  produced  at  the  smallest  cost^  since  that  is  the 
only  market  whicli  can  be  permanently  the  cheapest*  Free- 
trade  is  only  partially  limited  if  another  country,  by  imposing 
a  protective  duty,  refuses  to  buy  the  commodities  which  we 
produce  most  cheaply  ;  but  it  is  entirely  checked  if  another 
country,  by  giving  a  bounty  ou  export,  [jrcveuts  us  both  from 
producing  and  procuring  commodities  where  they  are  naturally 
produced  at  the  least  cost.  In  tbe  first  case  the  protection 
only  act^  as  a  disadvantage  to  tbe  country  which  adopts  it  and 
to  the  particular  trade  affected,  but  lu  the  second  the  injury 
becomes  generab  A  bait  is  held  out,  appearing  at  first  to  be 
simply  a  tribute  presented  to  consumers  in  other  countries,  but 
really  meant  to  force  trade  out  of  its  natuml  channel^  and  es- 
tablisb  a  monopoly  which  inll  more  than  repay  tbe  original 
outlay  and  thus  impose  a  burthen  instead  of  a  blessing  on  those 
who  accepted  it- 

The  difiiculty  is  to  evade  the  snare ;  it  being  useless  to  tell 
consumers  not  to  buy  below  cost  price,  or  w*arn  them  against 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Instead  of  refusing  the  apparent 
tribute  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  accept  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  neutralise  its  injurious  effect.  In  the  case  of  a 
foreign  protective  duty,  a  similar  duty  leWed  by  us  would  be 
mere  blind  retaliation/ because  it  would  merely  injure  both  our 
neighbour  and  ourselves.  Such  a  retaliatory  duty  would  he 
inconsistent  with  free  trade  and  therefore  at  variance  wdth  the 
established  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  But,  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  export  bounty,  it  is  contended  that  a  home  import 
duty  ou  the  commodity,  equivaient  to  the  bounty  it  recclvee, 
would  simply  transfer  tbe  receipt  of  the  tribute  fram  the  con- 
sumer to  the  reveuue^thus  glying  the  naliou  the  benefit  of  it 
in  another  form— and  might  prove  to  be  the  only  means  of  neu- 
tralising its  effectj  by  maintaining  the  existence  of  tbe  naturally 
and  therefore  permanently  cheapest  market.     Such  a  courBc,  it 
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is  admitted,  would  deprive  the  consumer  of  the  deceptive  pleasure 
of  enjoying  for  a  time  a  commodity  at  less  than  its  natural  free 
trade  price,  but  it  would  secure  to  him  the  continuance  of  its 
supply  at  that  price  and  thus  save  him  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  monopoly  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  otherwise 
inevitable.  A  duty  of  that  character  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
called  retaliatory,  since  its  sole  object  would  be  to  retain  the 
power  of  buying  in  the  permanently  cheapest  market,  by  mam- 
taining  production  where  it  can  be  carried  on  at  the  lowest  cost 
Its  object  would  rather  justify  the  appellation  of  a  free  trade 
duty. 

The  question  then  comes  to  this :  If  this  should  ultimately 
be  foiind  to  be  the  only  remedy,  and  if  this  country  should  refuse 
to  adopt  it,  could  that  refusal  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  our 
commercial  policy  is  regulated  by  the  principles  of  free  trade  ? 

These  arguments  have  been  advanced  by  those  who,  while 
laying  no  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  economical  subjects, 
have  been  driven  by  the  grievous  results  of  an  actual  case 
in  point  to  probe  the  diflSculty  to  the  bottom  and  seek  for 
a  remedy.  The  question  is,  therefore,  one  of  much  greater 
interest,  and  deserves  more  serious  consideration  than  if  it  were 
purely  hypothetical.  For  these  reasons  it  is  thought  to  be  one 
well  adapted  for  examination  in  the  trade  section  of  a  scientific 
meeting  like  the  present. 

On  this  occasion  the  question  of  principle  is  alone  raised, 
because  it  is  important  to  have  that  granted  before  going  into 
the  mode  of  application.  To  confuse  the  two  would,  perhaps, 
be  to  obscure  a  clear  view  of  either,  and  might  lead  to  an 
avoidance  of  the  important  and  interesting  problem  which 
is  involved.  It  would  not  be  right  or  fair  to  evade  the  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  by  falling  back  on  a  question  of  practi- 
cability. If  the  principle  be  once  admitted  it  will  be  for  those 
who  now  advocate  it  to  show  how  it  can  be  put  into  practice. 

In  this  paper  care  has  been  taken  to  omit  from  the  estimate 
of  the  national  injury  inflicted,  the  item  of  loss  to  the  natural 
productive,  trading  and  manufacturing  capabilities  of  this 
country  and  her  colonies.  That  is  a  separate  element  in  the 
question,  opening  up  a  different  line  of  argument,  to  enter  into 
which  time  does  not  now  permit. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  paper  the  writer  has  not 
presumed  to  speak  with  any  authority,  or  to  claim  any  origi- 
nality, but  has  confined  himself  to  collecting  and  recapitulating 
arguments  recently  advanced  on  various  sides  and  published  in 
a  scattered  form,  and  offering  them  for  the  consideration  of  this 
department. 
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Oil  Poor  Law  ControL     By  C.  J.  ElBTON-TtmNER, 

I  WOULD  suggest  that  in  eveiy  county  there  should  be 
eatabliBhed,  by  law,  one  or  more  Central  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians (according  to  the  sixe  of  the  county),  the  membei'S  of 
'which  should  be  elected  by  the  local  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
should  hold  periodic  meetings^  either  at  some  central  point  in 
the  county,  or  at  each  workhouse  in  it  in  turn. 

The  functions  of  such  Board  should  be  :— 

To  frame  a  code—subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board — for  securing^  so  far  as  possible^  miiiform 
principles  througbout  the  county. 

To  bring  about  better  classification  of  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses by  mutual  arrangemeuta  among  the  unions, 

To  establish  tests  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  all  officers 
appointed  by  the  local  guardians. 

To  register  the  requirement  a  of  employers  of  labour 
throughout  the  county^  with  a  view  to  provide  destitute  per- 
sons, ill  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief,  ynth  the  means  of  making 
themselves  self-dependent. 

A  Local  Government  Inspector  should  be  present  at  each 
mealing  of  a  Central  Board,  to  keep  the  Board  inibrmed 
regai'ding  the  principles  upon  which  the  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  the  poor  are  founded,  to  see  that  the  deeiaions  of  the 
Board  are  in  accordance  ^dth  the  By-Laws  approved  by  iJbe 
Local  Government  Board,  and  generally  to  promote  inter- 
course between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  local 
centres* 

It  might  also  be  expedient  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  each 
Central  Board,  whose  businesi  it  should  be  to  see  that  its  re- 
gulations were  efficiently  carried  out  throughout  the  county* 

I  venture  to  submit  that  one  great  advantage  of  such 
Boards  would  be,  tbat  their  members  would  have  a  wider  view  of 
the  great  interests  involved  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  a  local 
Board  of  Guardians,  which  is  likely  to  confine  its  attention  to 
the  apparent  wants  of  its  own  neighbourhood,  and  thus  be  led 
to  violate  the  true  principles  of  Poor  Law  administration^  with 
the  result  of  increasing  pauperism* 

Such  boards,  I  submit,  would  also  do  good  by  bringing 
about  a  more  regular  personal  intercourse  between  the  Local 
GtJvemment  Board  and  the  local  Guardians, 

With  regard  to  the  Registration  of  Labour,  I  submit  that 
such  County  Boards  might  open  registers  where  employers 
could  Inscribe  their  wants,  and   in  doing  so^  they  should 
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state  the  number  of  persons  they  require,  the  class  and  cha- 
racter of  work  they  have  to  offer,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
amount  of  wage  offered,  and  the  time  for  which  they  guarantee 
employment.  If  the  amount  of  labour  requisite  could  not  be 
provided  in  the  county,  the  Central  Board  might  then  com- 
municate with  Boards  in  other  counties  having  destitute  per- 
sons qualified  for  the  work  on  their  lists ;  and  these  latter 
Boards  might,  at  their  discretion,  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  the 
amount  requisite  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  destitute 
persons  fitted  for  the  work,  such  loans  to  be  repayable  by 
instalments  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  whose  district  the 
borrower  then  is,  all  arrears  to  be  recoverable  summarily  before 
a  magistrate.  It  might  also  possibly  be  requisite  to  provide 
that  any  person  so  sent  to  another  county,  becoming  chargeable 
to  that  county  within  a  given  time,  should  be  sent  back  to  his 
previous  place  of  settlement  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  from  whose  district  he  came. 

It  is  probable  that  any  migration  under  this  system  would 
be  very  gradual  in  its  development ;  but  when  effectively  car- 
ried out,  I  submit  that  it  would  operate  as  a  very  great  check 
upon  itinerant  vagrancy,  since  all  those  whose  character  and 
circumstances  seemed  to  render  them  fit  to  be  assisted  to  get 
work  in  another  locality  would  be  helped  to  do  so  under  proper 
regulations,  and  not  only  therefore  would  there  be  no  necessity 
for  providing  wards  for  *  casuals,'  but  stringent  penalties  could 
be  imposed  (with  every  prospect  of  support  from  public 
opinion)  on  those  who  wandered  over  the  country  without  per- 
sonal means  of  subsistence.  Except  in  times  of  an  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  congestion  of  trade,  it  ought  also  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  present  system  of  out-door  relief,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  foster  pauperism. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of 
relieving  officers,  I  submit  that  no  Poor  Law  appointments 
should  be  made  until  candidates  for  them  have  passed  a  suflScient 
preliminary  examination,  and  that  no  relieving  officer  should 
be  appointed  until  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Poor 
Laws  and  their  administration,  under  the  supervision  of  a  clerk 
to  guardians,  and  is  certified  to  possess  a  competent  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  his  duties. 

Under  the  system  of  County  Boards,  meritorious  oflScers 
might  be  promoted  from  one  Union  to  another  whenever 
vacancies  occurred,  and  the  appointments  were  better  than 
those  they  then  held.  I  venture  further  to  submit  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  induce  relieving  officers  to  look 
forward  eventually  to  higher  appointments  under  the  Local 
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Government  Board,  provided  they  showed  themselves  qualified 
for  them,  as  by  this  means  a  better  class  of  men  would  be 
secured. 

Suggested  matters  of  detail  with  which  Central  Boards  might 
be  empowered  to  deal. 

To  receive  from  each  Union  periodic  reports  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workhouse  and  inventories  of  stock,  goods,  moneys, 
&c.,  belonging  to  each  Union. 
To  have  power 

To  suspend  officers. 

To  make  arrangements  for  interchange  of  officers  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  on  leave. 

To  appoint  Assessment  Committees. 
To  appoint  Industrial  Instructors. 
To  convoke  extraordinary  meetings  of  Guardians  when 
necessary. 

To  exercise  magisterial  functions  with  regard  to  paupers. 
To  allocate  pauper  women  of  bad  character. 
To  provide  offices  for  any  representative  body  of  the 
charities  of  each  Union. 
To  regulate 

The  audit  of  Union  accounts. 
Scales  of  relief. 
Out-door  relief. 

Admission  of  children  to  industrial  schools. 
Classification  of  children  in  schools. 
Employment  of  paupers  in  workhouses. 
Relief  by  way  oi  loan. 
The  superannuation  of  officers. 
Systems  of  apprenticeship. 
Contracts  for  the  supply  of  goods,  &c. 
The  administration  of  medical  relief. 
Defects  in  diet,  drainage,  ventilation,  furniture,  and 
government  of  workhouses. 

The  treatment  of  blind  paupers. 
„  „        „  aged  persons. 

>y         >y        ii  vagrants. 
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MISCBLLAKEOUS. 

Mr.  William  Webtgabth  read  a  Paper  on '  Commerdal 
Crises  in  their  past  and  present  features.'^    He  began  bj  alhip 
sion  to  the  financial  crises  from  the  year  1815  np  to  the  present 
time.    The  last  noticeable  panic  here  was  just  two  years  urn,  and 
in  its  sadden  severe  action  and  the  extent  of  property  altectedy. 
was,  perhaps,  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  before^.     This  ejil^ 
on  the  laiisezfaire  principle,  must  go  on  increasing,  and  most  im- 
portant was  it  to  consider  if  it  coum  be  mitigated.    He  ihoo^ 
It  could,  and  that  we  wasted  or  neglected  yast  resouroes  avul- 
able  to  this  end.     He  first  alluded  to  the  Bank  Act,  the  object 
of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  crises,  but  only  with  the  oon- 
Ycrtibility  of  the  note ;  and  he  showed  how  a  slight  alteratbn 
might  mue  the  Act  remedial,  and  give  us,  what  we  had  not 
now,  a  reasonable  and  fairly  fuseful  banking  measure.     He  then 
passed  on  to  new  suggestions.    We  used  a  hundred  millions  oT 
gold  money,  and  at  least  half  of  this,  as  the  purely  domestic 
ciroulation^  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  might,  with  great 
public  acceptance,  be  replaced  by  paper.    Even  a  fraction  of 
this  superseded  gold,  differently  arranged,  might  preyent  crises, 
while  at  present  all  of  it  is  unavailable.    In  this  view  he  had 
formerly  suggested  an  issue  of  cheap  Post-Office  Orders  'to 
bearer*  for  20^.,  10^.  and  58.  respectively  at  a  cost  of  Id.,  ^ 
id.,  issuable  at  any  post-office,  but  payable  only  in  London. 
These  taken  at  first  for  their  ostensible  remittance  purposes 
would  be  gradually  kept  in  circulation  and  make  an  admirable 
currency,  its  issue  checked  by  the  small  premium.     Our  own 
and  other  metallic  currency  countries  might  thus  pile  up^  an 
anti-crisis  resource,  besides  having  a  great  fund  to  spare,  wliich, 
applied  '  accumulatively/  would  make  great  way  in  reducing, 
the  national  debt.     Another  anti-crisis  mode  was  by  extending 
the  clearing  system  to  other  countries  largely  connected  with 
us  by  commerce,  and  this  seems   quite  easy  now  with  our 
telegraphs.     The  great  need  for  beginning  this  was  substantial 
banks,  and  the  obstacle  was  that  these  as  yet  were  either 
governmental,  or  like  our  Bank  of  England,  so  overlaid  with 
government  privilege  and  connection,  that  the  spur  of  private 
proprietorship  had  no  effect.     These  were  too  immobile,  and 
dragged  at  the  car  of  progress  instead  of  leading  it.     Nothing 
is  more  wanted  now  to  lead  the  van  of  its  own  great  depart- 
ment than  a  joint-stock  bank  of  twenty  millions  of  paid-up- 

*  See  TVansadwru,  1878,  pp.  659-60. 
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capital  in  LoDdon.  The  greater  part,  say  even  four-fifths 
being  *  preference '  with  a  moderate  diyidencl,  such  a  bank 
ivould  '  pay/  while  in  its  graduated  beginning  it  would  probably 
not  aflect  existing  banks  in  the  very  {^lightest  degree^  but 
only  render  unueeessary  an  additional  seore  of  the  smaller  kind 
of  banks  that  will  inevitably  rise  in  response  to  the  unceasing 
increase  of  business.  This  might  be  regarded  as  mainly  a 
Stock  Exchange  question,  because  these  pauics  fell  most 
heavily  there.  But  then  that  great  modern  institution  had 
now  to  do  with  every  man  and  family  in  the  country  who  had 
a  hundred  pounds  to  spare — in  abort  it  represented  the  whole 
public, 

Mr.  Charles  Harcouht  Chambers^  read  a  Paper  on 
*  Certain  desirable  Alterations  in  the  Working  of  the  Poor  Law 
system,'  After  remarking  that  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
dealings  with  both  the  poor  and  paupers  by  the  working  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society^  the  paper  noticed  certain  points 
urged  by  tlie  Standing  Committee  of  the  Economy  Dep^trt- 
tiient  of  this  Association.  Beginning  with  some  remark  a 
upon  the  supply  of  labour  to  persons  out  of  town*  and  the  law 
ot  settlement,  the  points  recommended  were: — that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  more  composed  of 
influential  persons,  above  fear  or  favour,  with  a  higlier  sense 
of  duty  and  wider  views ;  that  workhousea  should  have  inde- 
pendent visitation,  and  be  open  to  public  inspection  ;  that 
the  delegated  power  should  be  in  abler  and  better  paid  persons, 
in  whom  entii-c  confidence  could  be  placed ;  that  there  should 
be  a  greater  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  and 
paupers  J  which  can  only  be  managed  j  together  mith  restriction 
in  the  present  sj/stcm  of  out-door  reliefs  through  the  general 
employment  of  Boards  of  a  high  order,  religiouslyj  morally, 
and  socially^  including,  possibly,  a  iemale  element*  The  paper 
went  on  to  discuss  the  question  how  far  charitable  aid  on  the 
principle  of  the  Charity  Organization  Societyj  by  the  appli- 
cation of  its  three  cardinal  ru I esj— namely j  L  By  a  competent 
committee;  2,  after  due  inquiry;  3,  with  a  view  to  permanent 
benefit, — might  be  introduced  concurrently  with  the  Poor  Law 
system*  In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  only  possible  by 
creating  in  each  poor-law  district  a  charitable  centre,  consisting 
of  an  able  Board j  aiming  at  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  poor, 
which  can  discuss  cases  with  authority  from  a  high  moral  and 
social  point  of  view,  and  who  shall  have  such  means  at  their 
disposal  as  shall  prevent  their  being  imposed  ujion,  and  who 
further,  by  these  meiins,  shall  have  the  entire  confidence  of 
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those  disposed  to  help  their  poorer  neighbours  to  better  their 
condition. 

Mr.  W.  Leopard  read  a  Paper  on  '  Some  Defects  in  the 
Treatment  of  our  Poor/  The  causes,  the  author  observed,  for 
the  evil  of  poverty  could  be  classified  under  four  heads — vice, 
improvidence,  misfortune,  and  injustice  ;  and  it  was  in  making 
no  distinction  in  these  that  the  present  Poor  Law  system  prin- 
cipally failed.  Of  the  four  causes,  vice  was  probably  the  most 
difficult  to  grapple  with.  A  glaring  necessity  was  a  system 
which  would  suppress  vagrancy,  detect  crime,  and  check 
drunkenness.  In  regard  to  the  latter  evil,  the  seller  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  should  be  made  responsible  for  supplying  such 
drinks  to  habitual  and  confirmed  drunkards.  Provision  should 
be  made  to  place  drunkards  under  restraint  in  asylums  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  on  all  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks.  First  convictions  should 
be  followed  by  deprivation  of  the  franchise,  both  with  regard 
to  the  tempted  and  the  tempter.  The  speaker  contended  that 
under  such  regulations,  drunkards  would  be  anything  but  the 
welcome  guest  of  licensed  victuallers.  On  the  subject  of 
improvidence,  he  argued  that  this  cause  should  be  met  by 
properly  organized  systems  for  teaching  cookery,  as  there  was 
no  class  of  society,  in  proportion  to  their  income,  more  extra- 
vagant than  the  poor,  especially  in  their  food.  Misfortune  was 
another  cause  concerning  which  he  need  only  say  that  the  term 
was  very  often  wrongly  applied.  In  looking  at  poverty 
brought  on  by  injustice,  they  could  not  separate  from  their 
minds  the  fact  that  rich  and  poor  would  exist  as  long  as  the 
world  existed,  while  at  the  same  time  reluctantly  realising  that, 
when  they  saw  some  count  their  wealth  by  millions,  and  others 
were  without  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  the  scales  of  justice 
were  very  much  out  of  repair.  Honest  industry,  he  maintained, 
should  command  at  least  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  The 
question  then  suggested  itself — *  How  best  to  do  this  ?  '  It 
could  not  be  by  getting  as  much  out  of  the  labourer  during 
health  and  strength  as  possible,  and  then  making  him  feel  his 
dependency  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  appears  to  be 
the  common  principles  upon  which  our  labourers  were  now 
worked,  and  it  certainly  could  not  be  said  that,  in  so  doing, 
the  country  reconciled  itself  with  the  Divine  precept  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  The  industrial  classes  were  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  and  the  more  the  principle  of  self- 
reliance  was  inculcated,  the  more  powerful  would  the  nation 
become.     Rather  than  carry  on  the  present  system,  how  much 
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better  it  would  be  for  tbe  Government  to  arrange  so  tbat  the 
induitry  of  the  working  men  alone  j^honld  secure  their  own 
existence.  Persevering  industry  should  be  encouraged,  as  the 
most  powerful  antidote  to  drunkenness  and  crime.  Strikes, 
though  not  UD accompanied  by  misery,  had  done  good ;  but 
something  more  than  that  was  required*  Let  the  law  step  in 
and  force  the  employer  to  give  the  labourer^  even  as  a  minimum 
wage,  an  amount  that  shall  not  be  less  than  what  would 
provide  for  present  wants,  leaving  something  to  be  preserved 
for  tlie  future ;  and  let  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  be 
regulated  on  this  principle.  The  establishment  of  Government 
Assurance  Associations  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Banks,  and  also  tbe  providing  of  homes  for  the  poor, 
well  furnished  with  recreation  grounds,  libraricsj  lecture  hallsj 
workshops,  &c.^  were  the  antidotes  recommended  by  the  author, 
who  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that  by  thus  inducing 
habits  of  frugality,  the  number  of  inmates  in  our  gaols  would 
decrease,  and  the  labourer  would  be  raised  to  a  higher  and 
more  noble  standard  of  Bclf-reliance  and  prosperity. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Advantages  of  Charity  Organization,'* 
was  read  by  M»  R,  Buakdhetu,  LL.D,  The  author  said  that, 
to  prevent,  or  at  least,  to  mitigate  the  great  evil  of  indiscriminate 
charity  w^as  the  object  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society ;  an 
affiliated  branch  of  which  has  been  in  operation  in  Brighton  for 
the  last  four  years.  It  is  not  that  the  Society  wishes  to  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  management  of  Institutionsj  or  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  private  benevolence,  but  merely  to  suggest 
discretion  and  method  that  public  fimds  may  not  be  misa|>plied, 
and  that  private  charity  may  be  protected  against  the  frauds 
of  unscrupulous  impostors,  who  live  and  grow  fat  on  the  cre- 
dulity to  which  they  appeal.  If  Institutions  could  be  induced 
to  co-operate^  if  their  managers  could  be  persuaded  to  meet  and 
compare  notes  for  the  common  benefit  of  all ;  if  they  would 
only  inquire  into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  applicants 
who  come  to  them  with  no  better  recommendation  than  a 
plausible  story  or  a  subscriber's  letter,  much  of  the  evil  wc 
now  lament  would  be  prevented.  And  so  with  private  persons. 
If  they  would  confine  their  benevolence  to  those  they  know 
well,  and  to  those  whom  intelligent  inquiry  has  proved  to  be 
deserving,  they  would  have  abundant  opportunity  of  doing 
good  without  the  mischief  that  is  sure  to  taint  the  outpouring 
^f  indiscriininate  charity.  Neither  institutions  nor  private  per- 
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sons  possess,  for  the  most  part,  the  means  for  conducting  the 
systematic  inquiry  here  suggested;  and  hence  the  advantage 
of  a  Charity  Organization  Society,  whose  business  it  is  to  provide 
the  machinery  that  is  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  cases 
submitted  to  it.  It  is  indeed  for  this  that  its  funds  are  prin- 
cipally collected.  All  who  are  in  want  of  information  respect- 
ing any  applicant  in  whom  they  are  interested  are  at  liberty 
to  demand  it  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  and  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  is  spared  in  sending  the  inquirers  a  careful  report 
of  the  facts  collected  without  charge  or  expense  of  any  land. 
Charity  Organization  Societies,  have  done  and  are  doing  sub- 
stantial good  to  different  towns  and  districts,  and  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  the  grateful  appreciation  and  support  of  all  classes  of 
society.  The  great  thing  of  all,  however,  is  the  regulation  of 
private  charity,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  which  a  Charity 
Organization  Society  cannot  be  responsible^  and  it  is  at 
present  an  open  question  as  to  the  best  means  to  guide  without 
checking  it. 

A  Paper  on  *  Charity  Organization  with  special  reference 
to  the  Glasgow  Society,'  *  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Robertson,  was  read. 
Having  referred  to  the  persevering  opposition  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
for  eighteen  years  to  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  the  author  said 
it  was  a  matter  of  gratitude  that  the  harsh  measures  which 
were  formerly  in  operation  against  the  poor  are  now  repealed, 
and  that  the  Act  of  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  83  placed  the  question 
upon  a  better  footing.  The  Glasgow  Society  was  established 
in  1874  on  the  basis  of  the  London  Society  of  the  same  name. 
For  the  first  month  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  the 
society,  few  cases  were  sent  in,  but  the  work  soon  began  to 
accumulate,  and  numerous  instances  of  positive  imposition  were 
brought  to  light  and  exposed.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
months  no  fewer  than  seven  spurious  missions  were  thoroughly 
exploded  and  the  public  saved  upwards  of  £1200  a  year.  The 
work  of  the  society  has  been  successful  in  reducing  mendicancy, 
and  promoting  the  real  welfare  of  the  poor. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Simpson  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Mode  of 
Admission  into  Charitable  Institutions.'*  He  observed  that  the 
charities  of  England  constituted  no  small  part  of  her  glory,  and 
were  no  unfair  test  of  her  progress  in  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice.    All  this  was  most  gratifying,  but  when  they  came  to 

*  This  paper  has  been  printed  in  full  by  tlie  Society. 
'  See  Sessional  Proceedifi^s,  1873-4,  p.  21. 
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look  into  and  reflect  on  the  mode  of  adjiiiasioB  of  candidates  to 
the  benefits  of  the  mstitulionj  there  was  great  need  to  pau^e^ 
to  inquire^  to  caDdidly  consider^  and  lx>Idly  to  reform*  EngliBh 
juetieej  honesty,  and  charity  protested  against  the  system  as 
it  was  now  worked^  aud  loudly  demanded  either  its  abolition 
or  tliorough  reform.  The  paper  then  described  the  case  of  a 
poor  widow  whose  child  had  to  be  *  got  into  *  an  institudon,  and 
the  paiufulj  lingeringj  and  expensive  process  through  which 
she  wtia  compelled  to  pass,  either  to  success  or  failure,  and 
suggested  the  following  inquiries :— L  Is  the  case,  investigated 
thnroughly,  proved  a  fit  one?  2.  1£  it  be  a  fit  one,  why 
should  the  poor  widow  be  thus  fined  and  worried  ?  3,  What 
good  has  the  money  spent  on  canvassing  done  ?  If  the  case  is 
an  unfit  one,  then  it  has  done  an  injustice  to  others.  If  a  fit 
one,  why  thus  taxed?  4.  Why  should  the  widow  and  her 
family  have  their  sorroi\s  thus  exposed  to  public  gaze ?  5* 
Why  should  she  be  put  to  such  geriona  expenses  aa  JOL^  20/,* 
3QL^  or  40/m  at  such  a  time?  All  this  came  under  the  sacred 
name  of  *  Charity,'  He  maintained  that  the  present  system 
with  its  abuses  tended  to  lower  the  standai'd  of  Christian  charity, 
to  promote  wordHness,  pride,  and  seli'-interestj  to  aggravate 
unnecessarily  mental  and  bodily  sufi'eiing,  to  cause  a  most 
needless  and  extravagant  exjjenditure,  to  tbster  the  prosperity 
of  jobbers  and  begging-letter  writersj  to  extinguish  English 
seli^-reliance  and  independence,  and  promote  pauperism,  sug- 
gesting that  to  beg  nobody  need  be  ashamed,  to  make  election 
of  ciindidates  the  result  of  interested  favouritism,  mercenary 
calculation,  or  half-haEai*d  speculation,  to  take  no  note  of  com- 
parative claims,  and  to  render  the  name  of  charity  ludicrous 
and  repulsive  by  the  scenes  on  polling  days.  He  suggested 
one  oi*  two  remedies^either  to  abolish  the  vote  aud  substitute 
a  '  committee  at  box/  ballotted  out  from  a  certain  number  of 
the  subscribers,  to  investigate  and  elect ;  or  to  tlioroughly 
reform  the  system  by  doing  away  with  polling  days,  canvassing 
by  cai'ds  and  circulars,  by  sending  back  proxy  papers  direct  to 
the  secretai*y  filled  up  by  the  subscribers,  and  by  making  the 
number  of  candidates  bear  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies, 

Dr,  SiGMUNB  Englahdek  read  a  Paper  on  *^A  new  system 
of  Dwelling  for  the  Working  Classes/  The  author  asks  why 
could  not  the  interest  of  the  lodgers  in  one  aud  the  same  house 
be  made  the  same,  just  as  are  the  interest  of  muuicipal 
burgesses  id  the  same  town  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  associa^ 
tion  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  human  progress,  but  only 
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when  the  principle  is  not  allowed  to  swallow  up  all  individual 
customs;  and  the  house  for  the  poor^  should  be  constructed 
on  a  principle  which  shall  reconcile  co-operation  with  indivi- 
duality. The  reason  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  tried  to 
apply  this  principle  to  dwellings  is  that  it  seemed  always 
almost  impossible  to  do  so  -without  establishing  a  taint  of 
communism^  or  of  destroying  the  privacy  of  the  home.  It  is 
necessary  to  find  out  all  the  wants  which  are  common  to  the 
lodger  of  one  and  the  same  house.  There  are  common  wants 
which  can  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  association  of 
their  interests^  and  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
for  the  mere  fact  that  all  lodgers  of  the  same  house  are  seeking 
the  same  description  of  employment,  and  are  following  the 
same  trade,  ought  to  facilitate  the  earning  of  their  living.  The 
solution  of  the  question  of  dwellings  of  the  poor  can  only  be 
proved  if  we  not  only  provide  lodging  for  them,  but  also  enable 
them  to  pay  their  rent  The  principle,  in  short,  is  the  associa- 
tion of  persons  in  a  given  trade  who  agree  to  unite  their  com- 
mon interests  as  tenants  and  consumers,  but  to  preserve  their 
individual  right  as  producers ;  and  by  co-operation  with  the 
public  to  pay  a  remunerative  rental  for  dwellings,  whilst  they 
supply  the  public  with  articles  of  use  and  consumption  very 
much  better  than  can  now  be  done  by  competition.  We  can 
only  construct  houses  for  the  poor  if  the  co-operative  principle, 
without  infringing  on  individual  independence  and  the  privacy 
of  the  home,  be  applied  to  the  question  of  dwellings,  and  if  we 
not  only  give  dwellings  to  the  poor,  but  enable  them  at  the 
same  time  to  pay  the  rent  for  them. 

A  Paper  on  ^  The  Social  Condition  of  this  Country  and  India, 
with  some  suggestions  for  their  improvement,'  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
ViLLiERS  Sankey,  C.E.,  Corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  was  read.  Mr.  Sankey  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
of  getting  occupation  sufficiently  remunerative  to  enable  per- 
sons to  live  in  the  sphere  they  have  been  brought  up  to  now 
that  the  cost  of  everything  is  so  immensely  augmented  and 
taxes  are  so  heavy.  Also  the  want  of  practical  and  religious 
education  by  which  men  and  women  could  earnestly  acquire 
some  special  calling  that  would  generally  command  a  market. 
He  proposed  supplying  useful  information  by  lectures  in  the 
laboratory,  museum,  aquarium,  botanical  and  zoological 
gardens,  galleries  of  art,  &c.,  and  to  change  the  half  holiday  of 
workmen  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  He  also  advocated  a  plan 
of  paying  off  the  National  debt  and  buying  up  all  the  railways 
in  ninety-eight  years,  with  a  sum  of  only  10,750,000  pounds 


Miscellaneous* 


Bterlbg,  by  which  the  taxation  of  die  country  Trauld  be  re- 
duced  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty-five  miUions  per  annum  in 
1976  ;  also  plan  of  a  direct  railway  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
entirely  on  lauth 

Mr*  FHiJHCis  Fuller  read  a  Paper  on  '  How  to  Elevate 

the  People — ^physically,  socially^  and  morally ;  avert  Social 
DangerSj  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  Society,  Law,  and  Order,  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  the  maBses  to  pass  their  leisure  hours 
beneficially/  *  He  contended  that  momentous  issues  depended 
upon  the  direction  taken  by  the  relaxation  or  amusement  of  the 
leisure  hour^  taking  an  example  from  the  long  leisure  of  Sunday, 
At  many  places  of  public  resort  called  '  gardenia/  of  which  in 
reality  not  a  vestige  existed,  bar  accommodation  was  enormous, 
and  was  by  no  means  thinly  occupied  by  men,  women,  youths, 
and  girls,  without  the  slightest  pretence  to  decent  restraint,  far 
less  reverence  for  the  day.  For  this  there  were  more  causes 
than  one.  First,  the  people  had  to  go  fiir  amuaement  and 
.  relaxation ;  and  amusement  and  relaxation,  salutary  or  in- 
jurious, they  must  and  will  have,  and  if  the  good  was  not 
ofiered  they  would  fly  to  the  evil.  Second,  through  our  cruel, 
foolish,  and  dangerous  neglect  in  not  recognising  the  necessity 
of  facUi tilting  the  means  of  legitimate  enjoy m en tj  |Jopnlar  taste 
had  become  to  a  lamentable  extent  bo  vitiated,  and  the  habit  of 
enjoying  the  frivolous,  the  meretricious,  and  degrading  become 
BO  inveterate  that  until  special  airangements  were  made  to 
attract,  and,  as  it  were,  to  educate  the  masses  to  a  liking  for 
pure  and  wholesome  amusement,  their  relish  and  preference 
would  be  given  to  the  foul  and  pestilential.  It  is  a  point  of 
self-interest  and  self-protection  for  us  to  eiert  ourselves  to 
improve  the  tone  of  popular  amusements,  to  induce  men  to 
cnltivHte  the  ^  leisure  hoiu*  *  for  the  good  of  mind  and  body» 
Our  safety,  the  security  of  society,  of  our  homes  and  families, 
,  in  the  long  run,  are  concerned  with  the  form  in  which  they  take 
their  recreation.  We  want  to  create  new  tastes  and  fticilities 
for  recreation  and  enjoyment  wkich  will  aid  in  the  great 
national  object  of  producing  and  perpetuating  a  healthy,  happy, 
long-lived  race  of  meu  and  women-  What  was  ^vanted  was 
leans  of  escape— cheerful^  joyous,  attractive  means  of  escape 
rora  the  snares  to  soul  and  body  with  which  their  path  was 
beset.  There  should  be  amusements  and  enjoyment,  not  only 
iprovicig    and   elevating,   but   enticing   amusements,   which 
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would  deprive  rude,  brutal  indulgence  of  its  power  of  tempta- 
tion, and  change  it  into  an  object  of  disgust,  and  this  could  be 
provided  by  having  in  each  town  an  institution  which  should 
assert  its  own  existence,  and  be  a  familiar  every-day  part  of 
life.  Every  town  could  have  such  an  institute  by  the  creation 
of  a  limited  company  with  a  share  capital  in  small  shares. 
Such  a  company  could  be  made  self-supporting,  with  special 
privileges  reserved  for  shareholders. 

A  Paper  on  '  The  Sunday  Societies*  Claims  and  Objects,' 
was  read  by  Miss  Anna  Swanwick.     The  writer  stated  that 
the  examples  of  Jesus  and  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul  are  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  Sabbatarians.    There  are  many  who  require 
on  the  day  of  rest  to  be  brought  under  healing  and  elevating 
influences  from  which  they  are  excluded  by  present  legislation. 
The  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  was  argued,  was  abrogated  by  Christ- 
ianity.   Miss  Swanwick  would  recommend  nothing  which  could 
imperil  a  general  cessation  of  labour  on  the  Sunday ;   and  it 
was  right  that  the  public  should  be  satisfied  on  this  points     To 
the  wealthier  classes  the  sources  of  intellectual  culture  are 
opened  freely  on  the  Sunday ;  they  have  in  their  own  homes 
libraries  and  picture  galleries  and  other  means  of  refined  enjoy- 
ment.    By  the  opening  of  art  galleries  and  similar  institutions 
on  the  Sunday  similar  advantages  would  be  conferred  on  the 
poor — a  privilege  which  in  their  case  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Sunday  is  their  one  leisure  day.     The  writer  had 
\'isited  the  Museum  at  Neuchatel,  and   observed   groups   of 
young  men  attentively  studying  the  various  objects  of  interest 
in  the  different  departments,  and  thoroughly  interested  in  their 
occupation.     The  objects  proposed  by  the  Sunday  Society  are, 
it  was  contended,  calculated  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity,  a  consideration  which  the  spread  of  education  renders 
peculiarly  imperative  at  the  present  time.      The  deplorable 
practical  results  of  the  present  restrictive  system  of  legislation 
with  reference  to  Sunday  impresses  upon  the  mind  the  terrible 
responsibility  incurred  by  those  who  persist  in  opposing  all 
measures  of  reform.     The  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  demands  that  the  people  shall  have  free  access  to  libra- 
ries, where  they  may  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  good 
of  every  age,  and  also  Museums,  Aquariums,  and   Gardens, 
where  they  may  *  consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow,'  and  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  one 
supreme  reality  of  the  Universe. 

A  Paper  on  *  Municipal  Institutions,'  was  read  by  Mr, 
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William  Botlet. — Mr.  Botley  cited  authorities  to  show 
that  many  institutions  exist  where  they  probably  originated 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  drew  conclusions  of  their  utility  from 
the  long  period  of  the  existence  of  those  countries,  particularly 
Egypt,  where  Municipal  Institutions  were  cherished.  He 
urged  the  acceptance  of  municipal  oflSces  and  advocated  a 
greatly  extended  area  under  the  Municipality  of  London,  and 
the  uniting  of  the  many  Boards  and  authorities ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  success  of  the  Highway  Act,  in  amalgamating  many 
parishes  into  one  district  for  the  better  management  of  the 
roads,  he  suggested  that  at  some  future  period  other  authorities 
and  trusts  in  the  provinces  should  be  united  in  some  such  way 
with  equal  advantage. 

The  Kev.  Dawson  Burns,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Legal 
Status  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  and  the  necessity  of  amended  Legis- 
lation.' *  Mr.  Bums  said  one  grave  and  fundamental  defect 
in  the  present  system  lies  in  the  absence  of  all  legal  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  licensing  authority 
is  exercised.  Magistrates  are  entrusted  with  extensive  powers, 
even  to  a  prohibitory  degree,  in  regard  to  public-house 
and  new  beershop  licenses ;  but  for  the  actual  use  of  these 
powers  they  are  not  held  accountable,  whatever  the  results 
may  be  in  the  increase  of  drunkenness,  pauperism,  crime,  taxa- 
tion, insanity,  disease,  and  death.  The  office  of  the  Licensing 
Magistrates  has  been  generally  performed  in  a  mechanical  ana 
perfunctory  manner,  and  with  no  adequate  sense  of  the  moral 
accountability  attached  thereto.  Closely  connected  with  this 
primary  defect  is  the  absence  of  any  efficient  inspection  of 
liquor  shops,  or  method  of  testing  and  tracing  the  connection 
of  drink-selling  with  the  consequences  deplored.  Men  of  all 
parties  are  agreed  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
people's  intervention  in  a  matter  relating  so  definitely  to  their 
own  affairs.  Magistrates  already  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  in 
some  rural  districts,  especially  where  they  themselves  reside ; 
and  in  two  thousand  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  owners  of 
property  do  the  same  with  results  of  a  highly  beneficial  cha- 
racter. He  would  strenuously  insist  upon  the  vital  point  that, 
be  the  licensing  authority  what  it  may,  it  ought  to  consider 
itself  accountable  for  the  social  results  of  the  system  it  admi- 
nisters, and  ought  to  take  active  and  efficient  measures  to 
withliold  licenses  from  houses  which  assist  in  producing  a 
national  intemperance. 

>  See  Transactions,  1874,  p.  922. 
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Dr.  James  Edmunds,  Medical  OflScer  of  Health  and  Food 
Analyst  for  St.  James's,  London,  read  a  communication  on 
*  The  Evils  arising  to  the  Working  Classes  from  using  Alcoholic 
Beverages  in  place  of  Food.'  The  paper  pointed  out  that  work- 
ing men  are  often  almost  helpless  against  the  public-houses, 
^vhich,  it  was  said,  are  the  only  places  where  they  can  obtain 
refreshment.  Reference  was  made  to  the  supporting  power  of 
non-intoxicating  foods  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  railway 
navvies  who,  a  short  time  ago,  effected  the  change  of  gauge  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  in  a  few  days,  while  living  on  a 
non-stimulating  diet.  The  necessity  of  good  restaurants  on 
temperance  principles  was  strongly  enforced.  In  conclusion 
the  writer  submitted  the  following: — 1.  That  drunkenness 
among  our  working  classes  is  at  present  largely  promote<l  by 
the  perversion  of  victualing  houses  into  drink  shops.  2.  That 
while  the  drink-seller  is  subsidised  by  the  influence  of  his 
monopoly,  and  the  capital  thereby  commanded,  as  well  as  by 
the  ensnaring  nature  of  the  article  he  sells,  the  restaurant  and 
coffee-house  are  unfairly  weighted  in  their  competition  for  the 
custom  of  the  working  classes.  3.  That  the  present  system  of 
granting  licenses  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  makes  no  provision 
for  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  require- 
ments the  license  is  ostensibly  granted,  and  also  in  that  the 
capital  value  of  such  license  is  pocketed  by  an  individual  ad- 
venturer, instead  of  being  appropriated  towards  the  cost  of 
poor  and  police  for  the  locality  in  which  the  houses  are  placed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Briggs,  read  a  Paper  on  the  question  *  Is  the 
Manufacturing  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  Danger,  and  if  so, 
^vhy  is  the  lack  of  Commercial  Freedom  the  root  and  cause  of  the 
Danger?'*  The  author  observed  that,  our  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  agriculturists,  as  a  rule,  are  beginning  to  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  a  fair  and  remunerative  profit  on  their  ope- 
rations. To  relieve  themselves  from  the  weight  of  foreign 
competition  they  appeal  to  the  wage  list,  and  find  that  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lower  wages ;  the  labourer  and  artisan 
does  not  believe  in  this  mode  of  squaring  matters,  and  in  their 
turn  they  point  to  the  high  price  of  food,  rent,  and  fuel,  as  an 
argument  for  keeping  up  wages.  The  difficulties  of  the  wage 
question  develope  themselves  in  the  shape  of  combinations, 
strikes,  and  locks-out,  or,  in  other  words,  capital  and  labour 
(twin-sisters)  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  while  the  author  of 
their  difficulties  and  dangers  (the  common  enemy  of  both)  looks 
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on  langWng  in  his  sleeve  at  ilieir  stupidity*  The  employing 
class  are  in  the  habit  of  reminding  the  workmen  that  wagfes, 
like  all  other  commodities,  are  subject  to  the  unerring  JawB  of 
gnpply  and  demand,  whilst  the  employers  are  dead  set  against 
recof^nising  the  fact  that  the  commodities  whieli  have  to  be 
purchased  with  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  subject  to 
the^e  laws  of  supply  and  demand ,  and  are  not  allowed  by  law 
to  te  so.  Herein  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  question.  '  The 
law  of  tlie  land  is  therefore  responsible  for  strikes  and  locks- 
oiit,  and  the  trade  union  leaders,  together  with  the  employers* 
conitideration,  in  their  obstinate  refusal  to  recognise  that  fact 
and  act  accordmgly,  are  responsible  for  the  continuation  of  the 
evil.  To  show  the  danger  that  is  now  besetting  onr  mnnufac- 
hiring  supremacy^  he  cited  as  an  illustration  the  building  of 
cotton  mills  in  Bombay  and  surroundiisg  districts, 

A  Paper  on  *  Bounties  on  the  ExfK>rt  of  Sugar  from  France/ 
was  read  by  Mr.  Hekrv  S.  CnAMBERLAiN.  The  author  said 
that  a  large  bounty  is  indirectly  given  by  France  to  her  sugar 
refiners,  the  sugar  taken  into  the  refineries  being  charged  less 
than  it  turns  out.  This  is  unfair.  It  is  eoosidered  that  re- 
fining  in  bondj  the  duty  being  then  charged  on  sugar  actually 
turned  out,  or  total  abolition  of  all  duty  on  sugar  in  France, 
are  the  only  remedies*  The  French  refiner  makes  a  clear 
profit  on  export,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  French  taxpayers. 
The  French  refiners,  so  bounty  supported j  can  defy  all  competi- 
tion>  not  so  supported.  Unfair  as  between  nation  and  nati<m, 
as  between  man  and  man.  The  British  refiner  cannot  compete. 
Manufactories  closed,  or  given  up,  or  one  branch  destroyed. 
The  French  Convention  of  1876,  will  it  be  kept?  aU  former 
ones  evaded.  The  British  refiner  overweighted ;  logical  proof^ — 
loaf-sugar  making  is  nearly  extinguished,  The  same  ill  effects 
on  British  colonial  sugar  prod  ucers,  aggravated  by  competition 
with  slave  labonr,  stigmatising  duty.  Effects  of  the  position 
on  British  refiners  and  colonial  producers  set  forth;  unjust  to 
ihe  masses  of  both  countries*  Loss  and  sulTering — the  gain  of 
a  few  French  sugar  refiners-  The  French  should  maintain 
their  national  honour*  The  British  Government  should  defend 
our  industry — by  internatiunal  countervailing  measures— by 
coiinterhalancing  duty  without  depiiiiing  from  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade — the  mere  intimation  would  probably  suffice. 
Failing  this,  the  defence  by  remonstrance — solemn  protest^ — 
challenge  to  French  commercial  honour.  Urgent  memorial  to 
our  own  Government^  as  the  claims  of  this  great  trade  affect 
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the  well-being  and  purely  beneficial  enjoyment  of  millions  and 
millionB  of  the  people. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter  was  read  on  *The 
Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  and  the  Substitution  of  a  Tax  on  the 
quantity  of  Grain  used  for  Brewing.'  The  author  described  the 
malt  tax  as  now  levied  and  mode  and  cost  of  assessing  and 
collecting  it,  and  compared  his  proposed  method  with  the 
Bavarian  system,  the  advantages  of  the  former  in  the  saving 
to  the  Government  being  ^  of  the  present  cost  of  assessment, 
and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  more  accurate  basis  upon  which 
to  calculate  the  tax.  The  advantages  were  equal  to  the  maltster 
and  the  brewer,  to  the  consimier  and  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  The  proposed  amendments  in  the  law  to  carry  out 
the  author's  system  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  repeal  the  present  Malt  duty  and  the  Brewers' 
License  duty,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  impose  a  duty  of  WL 
per  lb.  upon  any  grain,  ground  or  crushed,  for  the  purposes  of 
brewing. 

2.  To  render  compulsory  the  use  of  an  automatic  weighing 
machine  in  all  breweries  and  malt-houses,  affixed  to  the  mills 
or  rolls  therein  in  such  a  manner  that  the  malt  or  com  must 
pass  through  the  weighing  machine  immediately  before  or  after 
the  grinding  or  crushing. 

3.  To  regard  every  person  as  a  brewer  who  shall  brew  more 
than  10  quarters  (or  say  3,120lbs.)  of  malt  or  raw  grain  per 
annum,  whether  the  beer  produced  therefrom  be  for  sale  or  for 
his  own  consumption. 

4.  To  make  it  incumbent  upon  every  maltster  to  have  a 
mill  or  rolls  with  weighing  machine  attached  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  or  crushing  malt  for  brewing  when  required ;  the 
indications  of  such  machine  being  taken  as  charges  and  paid  bv 
the  maltster,  he  having  collected  the  same  from  the  purchaser. 

5.  To  determine  that  no  maltster  shall  send  out  less  than 
10  quarters  of  malt  unground  or  uncrushed. 

6.  To  compel  every  maltster  to  keep  a  record,  open  to  the 
Excise  authorities,  of  the  quantities  sold  and  delivered  by  him, 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  sold,  dates  of  sale,  and 
whether  crushed  or  uncrushed. 

7.  To  so  secure  the  machine  that  it  shall  be  accessible 
only  in  the  joint  presence  of  the  Excise  officer  and  the  brewer. 

8.  To  render  it  obligatory  upon  every  brewer  to  have  no 
rolls  or  mill  on  his  premises  without  having  a  machine  attached 
thereto. 

9.  To  allow  no  brewer  to  have  ground  com  on  his  premises 


^  Miscellaneoui^ 

H    unlfss  it  has  passed  tlirough  a  macliinej  and  h  accompanied  hj 
H     a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

H  10.  To  give  power  to  the  police  t^o  stop  any  ground  com 

■        going  into  a  brewery  natil  a  certificate  as  above  is  produced- 
11,  To  render  infractions  of  the  above  clauses  liable  to  be 

punished  by  fines  (half  to  be  paid  to  the  informer),  loss  of 

license^  and  imprisonment 

A  Paper  on  ^  The  insuflSciently  developed  ProductB  of  the 
West  Indies/  was  read  by  Mr.  C-  O.  GuooM  Napier.  The 
ftutbor  thought  the  West  India  Islantls  to  be  still  virgin  fields 
for  the  profitable  ejnploynicnt  of  English  capital,  and,  in  view 
of  the  competition  of  tlie  suc^ar  refiners  of  continental  Europe^ 
he  recommended  the  English  sugar  refiners  to  transfer  their 
works  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  view  of  making  pure  crystal- 
Uaad  centrifugal  sugar  at  one  operation,  as  had  been  com- 
menced  by  the  Colonial  Company  in  Trinidad,  thus  saving  the 
oo&t  of  two  manufacturing  operations^it  being  obvious  that  if 
such  were  eff'ected  an  increase  of  profit  must  certainly  eniue. 
Were  more  skill  and  capital  applied  to  West  Indian  estates, 
the  profits  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  much  greater. 
He  eoimnended  the  French  Ustne  system  as  separating  the 
planting  and  manufacturing  managements,  and  quoted  the 
report  i*f  certain  Commissioners  from  Antigua^  who  visited 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  where  the  Usine  system  has  found 
much  favour,  since  the  profits  have  been  clearly  shown  to  be 
on  some  estates  19^  28,  and  48  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  West 
Indians  were  recommended  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pine  apple  jam  and  orange  and  lime  marmalade^ 
pickles,  liqueurs,  perfumes^  the  preservation  of  turtle  in  tins, 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  expoilation  to 
London,  of  which  at  least  twenty  sorts  could  be  brought  home 
in  wrappers^  or  hermetically  sealed  in  tins,  at  a  large  profit, 
were  sufficient  skill  and  capital  used.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  enormous  profits  which  might  be  made  by  manufaetiiring 
the  farine  of  the  hanana. 


A  Paper  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Fowler,  was  read 
on  *Tlie  Opium  Revenue  of  India,' ^  Mr.  Fowler  described 
the  system  by  which  the  opium  revenue  was  collected. 
The  major  part  was  derived  from  the  provinces  of  Behar  and 
Benares,  where  the  pf»ppy  was  cultivated  by  the  Government 
by  the  ryots,  who  received  special  licenses  and  advances  of 
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money  for  the  purpose ;  all  the  opium  produced  in  these  pro- 
vinces being  conveyed  to  the  Grovemment  factory,  paid  for  at 
a  fixed  price,  and  sold  again  for  the  benefit  of  Grovemment 
The  other  portion  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  a  transit 
duty  of  600  rupees  a  chest  levied  on  opium  grown  in  the  native 
states.      This  revenue   exceeded   6,000,000i.     Indicating  the 
precariousness  of  this  revenue,  threatened  seriously  by  Chinese 
competition,  as  an  objection  counterbalancing  its  advantage  as 
a  tax  upon  the  foreigner,  he  considered  that  the  great  objec- 
tions to  the  present  system  were  urged  on  moral  grounds. 
They  were  sometimes  told  that  we  were  merely  doing  in  India, 
in  regard  to  opium,  what  we  were  doing  in  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  spirits.     As  regarded  the  duty  from  Malwa  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  this  comparison,  but  the  system  pursued 
in  Bengal  made  it  altogether  inapplicable.     Our  legislation  in 
regard  to  alcoholic  beverages  in  England  was  a  legislation  of 
repression.     We  place  heavy  taxes  on  the   production,  and 
impose  restrictions  on  the  sale.     Many  persons  might  think 
that  legislation  did  not  go  far  enough,  but  so  far  as  it  went  its 
tendency  was  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  alcohol.      In 
Bengal,  on  the  other  hand,  we  became  the  cultivators  of  opium 
and  its  manufactures  in  a  form  suited  for  the  Chinese  market 
We  did  not  act  as  financiers,  we  acted  as  traders,  taking  every 
means  to  enlarge  our  profits.    The  parallel  between  opium  and 
alcohol  was  not  fair.      The  evils  of  intoxication  were  fearful, 
but  most  people  thought  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  was 
beneficial.    It  was  not  so  with  opium.  ^Vhatever  the  advocates 
of  the  Indian  Government  might  say  of  the  harmless  luxury 
which  opium  afforded  to  the  Chinese,  the  fact  remained  that 
we  had  done  what  lay  in  our  power  to  discourage  its  use 
among  our  subjects  in  India,  whose  interests  were  confided  to 
our  care,  thus  sho^dng  our  sense  that  its  consumption  had  at 
least  a  doubtful  tendency.      But  how  could   India   dispense 
with   the   income?     The   matter,  therefore,  rested  with   the 
people  of  England,  who  were  responsible  for  permitting  the 
system  to  grow  up. 

Mr.  J.  Carden,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  The  best  Means  of  Pre- 
ventinor  the  Indiscriminate  Destruction  of  small  Fish,  with  the 
view  of  improving  our  Sea  Fish  Supply.'  He  brought  this 
subject  forward  with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  large  quantity 
of  small  fish  were  needlessly  destroyed  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  through  using  the  small-meshed  seine  net  This  was 
the  more  to  be  regretted  when  it  was  known  that  numerous 
quantities  of  small  fish  were  devoured  by  natural  enemies,  or 
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fell  a  prey  to  stormy  weather ;  and  that  the  supply  of  flat  fish^ 
such  as  the  tQrbot,  brill,  and  soles— not  being  migratory,  had 
decreased  in  the  districts  where  the  net  was  in  operation.  The 
remedy  he  proposed  was  to  make  it  penal  to  offer  fish  for  sale 
under  a  certain  size  and  weight.  He  would  prohibit  the  sale 
of  turbot  weighing  under  eight  ounces,  brill  under  six,  and 
soles  under  four-  A  restriction  ought  ako  to  be  placed  on  the 
sale  of  lobsters ;  mackerel  should  not  be  disposed  of  under  six 
inches  in  length,  and  herrings  under  five.  The  whiting,  the 
most  delicate  of  fish,  should  not  be  taken  under  six  inches  in 
lengthy  and  the  delicious  red  mullet  under  five.  There  were 
numerous  other  fish  which  should  also  be  placed  under  similar 
restrictions.  In  concluJing,  he  observed  that  as  the  cost  of 
animal  ibod  had  of  late  years  largely  increased,  the  uiain- 
tenatice  of  our  fish  supply  was  a  subject  of  still  greater  imjuir- 
tance ;  and  he  ho]md  that  his  paper  would,  if  not  at  present,  at 
some  future  tinifi  lead  to  some  practical  step  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  smaU  fish, 

iirs,  Saeah  F,  Neill,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Social  Science 
with  regard  to  Silk  Worm  Culture.''  The  essayist  reviewed 
the  prospects  of  sericulture  witli  regard  to  the  employment  of 
women,  showing  how  science  has  advanced  tins  industry  during 
the  last  few  years.  Large  profits  can  be  made  by  women  if  they 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  educate  silkworms  properly* 
Wonderful  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  working-up  of 
the  cocoons,  fioss  and  refuse  silk  into  the  most  varied  and 
useful  articles  of  commerce.  There  are  the  finest  mulberry 
trees  in  England,  and  the  question  was  considered  how  to 
render  these  trees  a  source  of  profit.  Machines  for  carding 
and  reeling  silk  work  were  suited  particularly  to  ladies  and 
that  respectable  class  of  women  for  whom  manual  labour  is  not 
suitable,  and  more  could  be  earned  from  this  industry  than  from 
most  others. 


This  Paper  has  b«en  printed  in  full  by  tfao  Attthoreis. 
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KEPORT  TO  THE  CONCLUDING  GENERAL  MEETING  OP 
MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

THE  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Congress.  The  value  of 
the  addresses  of  the  President  and  the  Presidents  of  Departments  as  a 
whole  have  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled  ;  and  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions in  quality  and  importance  have  been  on  a  par  with  former 
meetings.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  eminently  due  to  his 
Worship,  the  Mayor,  for  his  liberality  and  kind  reception  of  the 
Congress;  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  placing  the  Corporation 
buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  for  the  meetings  of  the 
various  Departments,  and  the  Com  Exchange  for  the  Exhibition  of 
Sanitary  and  Educational  Appliances;  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
for  preaching  the  sermon  on  October  6th ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah, 
for  his  sermon  in  the  parish  church  on  Sunday  last ;  to  the  Treasurer, 
Executive  Conunittee,  Hon.  General  Secretaries;  Hon.  Secretaries  of 
Departments,  and  the  acting  Greneral  Secretary,  for  arduous  and  valuable 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  given  hof^itality  to  the  members. 

JURISPRUDENCE  DEPARTMENT* 

International  Law  Section. — The  general  question  of  'What,  if 
any,  are  the  modifications  required  by  the  existing  Law  of  Nations  ? 
and  how  may  Municipal  Law  best  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
international  obligations  ?  *  was  treated  in  papers  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  B. 
Carmichael  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Sprague.  The  result  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  was  summed  up  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  who  distinguidied 
between  quesdons  of  procedure,  and  questions  of  law,  remarking  that 
the  latter  fell  within  the  eommon  Law. 

Yohmtaiy  papers  fm  *  The  exemption  from  Capture  at  Sea,*  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Labillier&,  on  'The  state  of  the  Consular  Courts  in  Japan,'  by  Mr. 
N.  R.  Hara,  a  ffmavsm  gtraUeman,  and  on  *  The  rights  ofn^ica  and  wwr 
and  Intematirittal  AsKinblies,'  by  His  Excellency  Henor  Don  Arturo  de 
Marcoartn,  were  reaA  aod  dincwmed.  The  ibllowing  resolution  was 
passed :  *  That  ft  be  nfMrred  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  appointrn^^  a  %ii<i<?ial  Committee,  which,  placing  itself  in  communica- 
tion with  (Aher  Cfmtsttwtf  may  prepare  a  s{^ecial  intemationa!  meedng. 
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to  be  held  next  year  at  Liverpool  during  the  annual  meeting  nf  tim 
Aasociation,  for  the  purpose  of  intiuencing  public  opinion  in  &your  af 
a  moral  interimtiooal  policy  all  over  the  world.' 

Municipal  Law  Section, — ^The  first  special  question  was,  '  Ib  it  de- 
Birable  that  a  prorogatiOQ  of  Parliament  should  affect  the  position  of 
Billa  and  other  matters  in  progress  as  it  now  does  ? '  and  papers  on  the 
question  wtre  I'ead  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  and  Dr.  C,  J.  Grece,  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  such  a 
change  in  the  present  ay  stem  as  would  allow  Bills  which  have  passed 
through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  one  Session  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  same  point  in  the  next,  the  House,  however,  beiDg  at 
liberty  by  resolution  rju  motion,  to  refuse  to  continue  the  Bill,  and  to 
allow  a  new  and  substituted  measure  to  be  introduced.  The  at^cond 
special  question,  '  la  the  Codification  of  the  I*aw  of  England  practicable, 
and  if  so,  in  what  form  ?  ^  was  considered  in  papers  rr-ad  bj  Mr.  Daciel, 
Q.C.,  Dr.  Waddilove,  and  Profesaor  Sheldon  Amos,  In  a  discueaioii 
which  ensued;  the  diOicnltieB  attending  the  subject  are  pointed  ouU  but 
the  general  feeling  of  the  members  present  was  in  favour  of  a  gradual 
codification,  the  law  upon  each  subject  being  in  the  first  ins^Uuice 
separately  dealt  mth*  The  third  special  question,  *  Is  it  possible,  by 
the  creation  of  a  special  tribunal,  or  otherwise^  to  provide  for  the  noa- 
aati^actory  trial  of  claims  for  bodily  injuries  V  formed  the  subject  ol  a 
paper  by  C,  W,  Ryalls,  LL.D.  In  the  discussion  wHch  followed,  several 
of  the  speakers  expressed  tiiemseives  as  opposed  to  the  removal  ot 
this  class  of  actions  from  ihe  consideration  of  a  Jnry^  but  the  opinion 
generally  was  in  favour  of  providing  some  remedy,  as  suggested  by 
the  paper,  by  which,  in  cases  where  conHicl  arose  in  medical  teBtiiuiwy, 
the  judge  sliould  have  the  a/^sfeince  of  medical  assessors. 

Among  the  voluntary  papers  was  one  written  by  Mrs,  Wobtenholme* 
Elmy,  and  read  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  which  advocated  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  property  of  married  women ,  A 
discusaion  followed  the  reading  of  thia  paper,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  nem,  con,  there  being  about  thirty -five  members  pre- 
sent :  ^  That  this  Section  recommend  the  Council  to  refer  the  subject  of 
the  Ajnendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Property  of  Miirried  Women 
to  tiie  Committee  which  had  already  reported  upon  it,  and  instruct  that 
Committee  to  propose  a  drafV  measure  for  the  Amendment  of  tke  Act  of 
1870  in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  the  sam^  year, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  devise  such  a  snbstittited  i 
for  protecting  the  Just  claims  of  the  hueband,  tJie  wife,  and  the  child ren 
as  they  might  think  expedient.' 

Voluntary  papers  on  the  Land  Laws^  by  Mr.  J,  W,  Howlett,  and  by 
Mr,  George  Ward  Norman,  were  read.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  Alfrcil 
Hill  on  '  The  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  by  admittinar  the 
testunony  of  prisoners  and  defendants,  and  of  their  wives  aad  hus- 
band^ in  criminal  proceedings.'  A  discussion  followed,  the  majority 
of  the  speakers  who  took  part,  advocating  the  admission  of  such  evi- 
dence in  the  interest  of  justice,  and  for  eliciting  the  truth.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  twtmty-ai.^  membera  bdug 
proseut ;— *  That  this  Section  requests  the  Council  of  the  Asaoclsltoii  to 
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take  in  coimderation  tbe  propriety  of  haviog  a  papei*  of  queries  prepared 
and  sent  round  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attomyv-General  of  c^vtrr 
State  of  tke  United  StateB,  htkI  Quch  province  of  tki^  Dommion  of 
Canada,  and  to  such  other  per£K>us  as  it  may  think  £t,  rei^ue.stmg 
an^werB  respecting  the  admittij:)g  the  testimony  of  prboners  and  defend- 
ants in  criiuinal  cases  and  their  btiEbands  and  wiveBp^ 

^tpression  of  Crime  Sc  7tiofu — The  tirat  special  question  diB€Ue.ied 
iu  this  Section  waa^ — ^*Has  tiie  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  IB71,  proved 
eatis^tory  ? '  Papers  on  the  g^tibject  U'ere  contributed  by  Sir  Walter 
Cix>ftou  aud  ^^r.  T*  B.  LL  Baker.  A  long  and  almost  unonimoua  debate 
followed  botb  papers  which ,  while  answering  tbe  quesUou  in  the  affirma- 
tive, ^ugge«ted  various  improvements  in  the  existing  laws.  Amongst 
other  suggestions  it  was  recommended  tlmt  in  ca^es  of  previous  convic- 
tion, unlej^nve  years  have  elapsed,  police  supervision  for  three  or  fou^^ 
yean  should  be  given,  whila  the  term  of  imprisonment  sliould 
dioTtened  and  the  rates  saved.  The  paper  of  Mr.  liibbert  on  the . 
second  special  subject, — *  What  improvemcnta  arn  now  ret^uired  in  tJie 
present  treatment  of  prieonera  in  County  and  Borough  Gaols?'  re- 
commended the  I  olio  wing  measure  for  improvement^ — more  central 
power :  the  abolition  of  small  prisons^  and,  where  po^bJe,  the  Qon^ 
solidatign  of  moderate  prisons^;  penal  and  industriaJ  labour  tcr 
ta^^ked,  and  the  prisouer  to  have  the  privilege  of  turning  a  portion  of 
the  protits  of  bis  labour  during  the  last  month  of  a  sentence  exceeding 
six  months ;  the  promotion  of  refuges  or  aid  Societiea  for  prison  era. 
This  paper  produced  considerable  debate,  the  speakers  almost  unanini- , 
ously  conciirriiig  in  the  recommendationfi  of  Mr*  Hibbert. 

Yolyntiiry  papers  were  also  read  on  the  IbJlowing  subjects ; — 
*  The  Executions  for  Murder  that  have  taken  place  during  the  hist 
seventy  years'  by  i)r.  W.  Guy,  FJL5. ;  '  The  Punishment  o!  Death/  by 
Mr,  Howard  Livei*ey ;  *  Corporal  Punishment,  a  remedy  for  Crime,'  by 
Mr*  Howard  Li v easy.  These  papers  provoked  a  lively  debate*  It  was 
stated  that  Uie  pimiahment  ol'  dcaUi  was  inillcted  on  very  few  occaaionjSj 
the  yearly  average  not  exceeding  ten.  The  debaters  ibr  tlie  most  part 
were  in  ikv our  of  the  retortion  of  the  puai aliment  of  deiith,  in  thoj^e 
cases  in  which  it  is  at  present  inflicted.  On  the  papers  relating  to  cor* 
poral  punUhnient  considerable  diilerence  of  opiniou  wan  expre5ssed--J 
Voluntary  papers;  were  also  read  by  the  l£ev-  Daniel  Ace,  on  advo- 
cating the  *  Non-imprisonmeat  of  Children ;  *  by  filr.  Serjeant  Cox  on  the 

*  Punish  I  lient  ol  "Juvenile  Misdemeanants  ^  ^  by  Mr.  Murray  Browne  on 

*  Prisoners^  Aid  Societies  at  home  mxd  abroad  ; '  by  Mr,  William  Green ^ 
on  'The  Employmeot  oi"  Criminala;'  and  by  Mr,  Parker  Soow,  on 

*  Crime  and  Pauperian\/ 

EDUCATION  DEFART^Orr. 

The  special  subjects  aelected  by  this  Section  for  conrnderation  re- 
late to  Primary  Education^  to  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by 
the  Universities  on  General  Education,  and  on  the  claims  of  Female 
Education  to  a  due  share  oi'  the  endowments  of  die  country.  The  tir^t 
question  waa  dealt  with  by  Mr*  Eeginald  Walpole,  Chairman  of  the 
Hunslope  School  Board,  reierring  chieHy  to  the  condition  of  primary 
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schools  in  rural  districts;  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bremner,  referring  chiefly  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Half-time  System  as  worked  under  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  only ;  and  by  Mr.  Whately  C!ooke  Taylor,  Inspector  of 
Factories,  Lancashire,  showing  also  the  existing  incongruities  and  short- 
comings of  these  Acts.  Afler  an  interesting  discussion,  the  jfollowing 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  about  forty-five  persons  being 
present : — '  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  of  the  Association 
to  consider,  and,  if  approved,  to  press  upon  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Education  an  educational  test  prior  to  any  employment  on 
the  half-time  system.*  The  second  question  was  treated  by  tiie  Hon. 
George  C.  Brodrick  and  the  Bev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion in  which  the  extension  of  University  organization  to  commerce 
and  industrial  pursuits  scientifically  considered,  the  question  of  coun^ 
and  women's  Collies  and  their  affiliation  with  the  older  Universities, 
and  the  desirability  of  improving  and  concentrating  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, were  specially  touched  upon.  On  the  third  question,  papers 
were  read  by  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  F.  Merrifield.  The  discussion 
which  followed  proved  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
that  a  more  adequate  share  of  existing  endowments  should  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  women,  both  because  many  of  them  were  originally 
intended  for  both  sexes,  though  now  given  solely  to  boys,  and  also  be- 
cause the  condition  of  modern  society  sliows  more  and  more  need  for 
the  education  of  women,  so  that  they  may  maintain  their  position  boUi 
as  mothers  and  teachers.  A  suggestion  by  the  Bev.  Brooke  Lambert 
that  the  word  'child'  instead  of  'boy'  should  be  introduced  more 
generally  into  the  schemes  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Committees,  met 
with  general  and  strong  approval. 

Voluntary  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Barclay  Phillips,  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  Sussex  Education  Society,  proposing  the  amalgamation  of 
the  local  and  other  University  examinations;  and  by  the  Rev.  E.  Abbott, 
D.D.,  of  the  City  of  London  School,  very  forcibly  showing  the  short- 
comings prevalent  in  middle  class  education.  Miss  Lord  also  read  a  de- 
scription of  a  school  established  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe  in  Naples, 
of  much  interest  to  all  who  watch  the  progress  of  local  improvement  in 
Italy.  Several  papers  of  much  interest  were  also  read — by  Miss  E.  A. 
Manning  on  'Moral  Teaching  in  Schools ;'  by  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  on 
*  Some  Impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  National  Education  by  the 
Denominational  System ; '  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Franklyn  on  *  The  Means  of 
Reconciling  Religious  Differences  m  Common  Schools ; '  which  called 
forth  some  interesting  discussion.  Miss  Jane  Mill  also  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  future  of  the  English  Kindergarten ;  and  some  remarks 
on  school  hygiene  were  read  by  Dr.  Roth. 

HEALTH   DEPARTaiENT. 

This  Department  commenced  its  proceedings  by  considering  the 
first  special  question  : — *  To  what  causes  are  to  be  attributed  the  Ill- 
construction  and  Want  of  Sanitary  Provisions  which  exist  in  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  what  is  the  best  method 
which  should  be  adopted  to  remedy  and  rectify  the  same  ? '  Papers  on 
the  question  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  and  Mr.  W.  Eassic,  C.  E. 
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The  insanitary  condition  of  a  considetable  number  of  the  dwellinga  in 
question  was  conciuaively  aho'ttTi  by  ibe  retiders  of  botJi  the  paperSt  and 
it  was  tu'ged  that  additional  compuWry  iind  nol  permissire  ianit^ry 
enacttnenta  were  neeessnTy;  that  the  UuiMingAct  required  amendnaeiit, 
Eo  as  to  confer  greater  authority  on  and  iai^er  power  to  the  district 
surveyor ;  and  that  local  authoritien  Jibould  appoint  well -qualified  and 
vell'p^d  o^cera  to  interpret  and  caixy  into  eileot  the  kws  relating  to 
^e  health   of  the   people.     In  the   discussion  which    ensued^  raany 
speakers  exprejssed  the  opinion  that  the  evils  which  undoubtedly  existed 
were  not  likely  to  be  remored  while  the  upper  and  middle  clusaea  re- 
mained so  ignorant  of  hygienic  la'WB,  and   that  more  widely  diffused 
^  iauitary  knowledge  waa  urgently  needed.      A  long  and  interesting 
tiJiacuMion  waa  dosed  by  a  motion,  and  carried  unanimously  : — ^  That 
it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to  call  the  atteLtloD    of  the  Local 
Government  Board   to  the  necessity  for  further  and    more  complete 
I  l^slation  on  the  constructioD  of  dwelling-hou^s  for  all  olasses^  and 
Lthat  a  clause  m  necessaiy  for  enforcing  that  all  newly-built  houses 
fihall  be  properly  certificated  previous  to  their  occupation,*  The  second 
special  quiv&tion  was  one  of  considerable  local  and  general  interest;  it 
attracted  a  very  large  attendance,  and  led  to  a  long  and  animated  dis- 
cuiision.    Dr.  MacpherBOnj  of  London ;  and  Dr.  Fussell,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Ea^t  Sussex,  contributed  piLpers  on  the  tjue.stion- — *  What 
are  the  advantages  of  English  as  compaiisd  with  the  Foreign  Watering- 
placea  and  Health  Resorts  ?     What  are  the  beat  means  for  rendering 
English  watering-places  more  efficient  for  obviating  the  dangers  arising 
|fi^m  the  occasional  introduction  of  infectious  di^seases,  and  for  deter- 
>  mining  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  each  district  ?  ^    Dr.  Macpherson 
oonsidered  that,  notwithstanding  certain  advantages  of  climate  possessed 
'  by  some  of  tlie  foreign  health -resorts,  yet,  on  the  whole,  greater  benefits 
(to  invalids  were  to  be  derived  from  those  situated  in  Britain;  chiefly 
from  the  more  wholesome  food  to  be  obtained,  Irom  the  better  sanitary 
conditions  tliat  prevailed,  and  from  the  freedom  from  tliose  long  and 
litiguing  journey H  that  so  frequently  prove  fatal  or  injurious  to  invalidsj 
avelling  to  foreign  sLitiona.     It  was  recommended  that   fresh  and 
eliable  analysis  of  the  waters  of  mineral  springs  should  be  made^  and 
titihat  the  planting  of  ahady  av^iues  and  the  institntion  of  more  open-air 
lientertaininents  iiihoidd  be  encouraged.     Kesulting  from  his  experience 
■and  practice  as  a   medical  officer  of  health,  Dr,  Fuasell   gave  some 
Talnable  recommendationH  as  to  the  best  methods  of  determining  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  of  watering-places  under  the  many  disturbing 
conditions  that  were  found  to  prevail*      In  the  discussion  that  ensued 
many  of  the  speakers  iJluded  to  the  introdnctiou  of  infetitious  disejises 
hj  persQDB  going  to  seaside  places  while  imperfectly  recovered  from 
these  complaiuts.      Two  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  subject.      The 
first  proposed  was  *That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to  mggml  to 
the  local  sanitary  authorities  of  our  English  watering-places  and  healtli- 
reaorts  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  system  by  means  of  which 
owners  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses  and  others  should  be  enabled  to 
■lave  their  premises  inspected  by  competent  authoriiy^  and  certificated^ 
if  found  to  be  free  from  infection  and  in  a  general  heidthy  (^ndition 
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witli  refereBce  to  drainage  and  other  sanitary  firraDgeoietita,*  The 
second  res^olution  proposed  was  *  Tbat  it  be  recommended  to  tbe  Coimcil 
to  take  into  coiiBideration  the  desirability  of  promoting  by  legislative 
enactment,  that  alt  cases  of  i linens  of  an  iniectious  cboracter  be 
reported  Co  the  medical  olHcer  of  health  of  the  district/  Mr.  William 
Rendle  contributed  a  paper  ou  the  third  special  question  :  *  What  are 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  water-supply  being  lodged  m  iha 
hands  of  local  authorities  1^  The  author  urged  very  eiuphaticahy  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  supply  of  water  being  lodged  in  ib^ 
hands  of  ninnicipal  authorities^  and  gave  instances  of  this  armngenietll 
existing  in  several  important  towns  (Brighton  among  the  number) 
with  marked  advantages  as  to  economy,  greater  purity  of  water,  con- 
tinuity of  supply,  and  facilities  for  extinguishing  iire^.  In  the  loag 
discussion  ivhich  ensued,  the  prejxnjderance  of  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  the  views  urged  by  the  author  of  tlio  pjiper;  and  it  waa  propoaed 
and  carried  tmanimoualy,  *  That  the  (^►uneii  be  recomniended  to  £*pf*oint 
a  Special  Commit  lee  to  examine  and  take  fiction  on  tlia  subject  of  tha 
supply  of  water  being  lodged  in  the  h^inds  q^  local  authorities,  in  tha 
interests  of  the  public  health,  the  security  of  liie  and  property!  and 
public  eoinomy/ 

A  conddeiTible  number  of  voluntary  papers*— many  of  them  of  great 
interest  and  value — occupied  the  department  on  each  day,  and  itideed 
almost  up  to  the  hour  oi'  the  present  concluding  meeting.  These  papei% 
when  printed  in  the  Tran^a^iwn^  of  the  Association,  will  form  mi  im- 
portant  contribution  to  sanitary  literature^  and  will  add  niateiially  to 
the  practical  information  necesj^ary  for  future  health  legialatioji  and 
municipal  giudance*  A  paper  on  *  Ashunikitive  Food  '  gave  rise  to  a 
resolution,  carried  unanimously,  *That  the  Council  be  requested  to 
communicate  with  tlie  autijorities  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart inent 
of  the  Privy  Council,  suggesting  the  deairahiiity  of  making  foodii,  their 
uses  sind  preparation,  a  subject  of  examination,  and  that  this  resolutiou 
be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Health  Department.  The 
American  Soclai  Science  Association  forwarded  an  interesting  accoiml 
af  Homes  for  the  people  in  American  Cities;  and  it  was  pt^poeed,  and 
carried  unanimously, '  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  forwani  a  cordis 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  Social  Science  Association  for  their  aW» 
and  interesting  report/  The  Departiuent  w;ifl  very  fudly  att^deii  on 
each  day  of  the  meeting,  and  the  discussions  were  well  maint&inadp 
and  in  some  instances  could  have  been  prolonged  with  advantage  had 
time  permitted^ 

ECOKOUY   AKD  TBADK   DtlPAltTMEKT, 

In  this  department,  in  tlie  ab^nence  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  M.F.,  Dr.  Fang 
F.EtS.j  piwded  on  the  JirE^t  diiy*  Captain  Craigie's  paper,  as  the  S2>eclid 
question, '  On  what  principles  should  Imperial  Subventions  be  granted  to 
local  authorities? '  was  read  by  the  author  and  gave  ri&o  to  a  valuable  dis- 
cuasiou^  Many  felt  tliat  help  for  tlie  overburdened  ratepayers  waa  oeededf 
jet  various  remedies  were  advocated — one  class  of  speakers  advocatiog 
government  subventions,  the  other  urging  the  importance  of  extendioig 
tha  powers  of  local  authorities  and  arousing  more  public  spirit  to  tuaoag^ 
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tbe  aflTitirs  of  tlie  IcXKilities.  To  insure  this  would  outweigh  the  ^alue  of 
tho  saving  the  rateg ;  which  it  wns  su^^^eated  increased  only  with  the 
increfiaed  vnlue  of  tlie  property  ou  -which  they  felL  Captiiin  Craigie, 
on  the  contraT}%  urged  that  whenever  Dxpennef*  were  incurred  for  pur- 
posas  of  wider  than  local  interests,  government  should  give  aid,  Mr* 
Hastings  spoke  a  few  very  feeling  ivorda  of  appropriate  remembrance  of 
the  bite  Mr,  Dudley  Baxter,  who  had  introduced  this  subject  at  the 
Norwich  meeting  in  187S,  On  the  special  cjueation  *  Is  it  desirable  that 
the  eystem  of  "  Hhort  Terra"  Military  Service  should  be  Ruper!M?ded  or 
supplemented  by  Compulsory  Military  Service  2  '*  Mr.  Holms,  M,P. ,  read 
a  paper  describing  his  plans  of  reorganising  the  army;  and  a  Taluable 
debate  endued,  in  which  two  special  points  were  prominent.  The  advii- 
ability  of  conscription  being  introduced,  and  what  limit  of  ages  should 
be  fixed  upm,  very  varied  opinions  w^ere  brought  forward,  and  the 
following  resolution  wns  carried  : — 'That  the  Council  be  requested  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  ftppoiniing  a  Spi^oial  Committee  to  consider 
"  "be  means  of  promoting  a  reform  of  tlie  organization  of  the  army  in  the 
eeial  economiciil  interests  of  the  count rj%  as  well  as  in  tho  general 
intereats  of  tlie  Empire*'  Mr*  Alsager  H.  Hill  read  a  paper  on  the 
special  question,  *  What  means  are  practjt!able  ibr  checking  the  rtggre^* 
tiou  and  deteiioration  of  imomployed  labour  in  large  towns  ? '  The 
di^Uflsion  eh  owed  a  general  preponderance  of  feeling  in  favour  of  some 
methods  of  estabhfdiing  a  Jabour  exchange,  hj  which  labour,  which  ia 
fiU|>erabimdant  in  one  place,  may  be  transferred  to  places  where  it  is  more 
needed ;  various  objections  were  urged  agiiinst  indiscriminate  almsgiving, 
and  again  St  outdoor  relief;  and  the  necesaity  of  charity  organisation  was 
advocated^  though  not  unanimoualy,  by  the  speakers  in  the  debate. 
The  resultB  of  the  Brighton  Charity  Organization  were  specially  stated 
to  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

Among  the  volunfciry  papers  read  in  the  Department,  several  referred 
to  propositions  for  amendment  of  our  Poor  Law  system^  by  attempting 
to  organize  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  philanthropists  with  the  legal 
authorities  by  whom  loans  could  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  other  assist- 
ance rendered  which  the  guardians  cannot  themselves  aflPorJ.  In  the 
discussion  much  diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed,  and  no  genei^i 
fientiment  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Meeting,  though  outdoor  relief  was 
condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  speakers.  The  question  of  the  support 
of  charities  by  the  voting  eystem  was  fully  brought  forward  by  the 
Rev.  H,  J*  Simpson,  who  condemned  it  as  expensive,  wasteful,  and 
inefficient*  There  was,  however,  decided  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  members  present,  some  of  whom  thou^t  that  the  voting  sy^em 
induced  many  to  subscribe  who  would  otherwise  withhold  their  con- 
tribution.f.  The  bounty  on  sugar  paid  by  the  Frencli  government  was 
condemned  in  two  papers,  but  the  Section  was  not  prepared  to  adopt 
any  government  measure  to  remedy  the  evil  inflicted  upon  Bnglish 
refiners.  The  question  of  foreign  loans  waa  introduced  by  a  paper 
from  Jf  r.  Lionel  L,  Cohen.  SeTeral  speakers  took  part  in  the  discus- 
saon  that  followed^  the  general  feeling  of  tlie  meeting  being  one  of 
approval  of  the  rej>ort  recently  isaued  on  the  eubject  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commonsp 
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The   opium  traffic  between  India  and  China  called  foiih  a 
great  amount  of  interest,  and  an  important  discussion  was  earned 
by  those  who,  while  not  approving  of  the  trade,  did  not  see  how  the 
evil  could  be  met,  and  those  who  would  not  allow  that  any  political  or 
financial  reason  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  moral  duty 
of   the   abolition   of  the   traffic.      Mr,  Weatgarth'a   paper   on    Com- 
mercial Criaea  was  read,   suggesring  the  proviftion    of  a   reserve  of 
bullion  by   the   issue  at   a  amall  cost  of   small  poet-office  note^  of 
the  value  of  20«.f  10^.,  or  5^.  to   b«   iasued  by  every  po6l>office^ 
but  payable  only  in  London^-against  which  proposal  some  speakersj 
urged  the  danger  of  an  increased  paper  currency.     The  Rev,  Dawsoq 
Bums  drew  attention  to  the   irrct^ponsible  character  of  ma 
autliority  in  licensing ;  and  while  criticising  various  plans  of  refonD|l 
urged  the  importance  of  granting  the  people  in  their  separate  district* 
the  power  of  deciding  whether  they  shall  have  public -houses  or  not. 
Dr.  Edmunds  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  proper  food  in 
public- houses,  and  showed  how  healthy  food  and  drink  were  acceptable 
in  every  case  where  they  had  been  tried  by  large  employers  of  labour. 
He  also  advocated  the  popular  control  over  the  liquor  traffic,  as  the 
present  system  of  license  was  injunous.      He  pointed  out  that  mem^ 
refreshment' ho  uses  are  unfairly  dealt  with  in  competition  with  public^] 
houses.     Miss  Swan  wick  read  to  a  large  audience  her  paper  on 
opening  of  museums,  &c.  on  Sundays,     An  animated  discuadou  took' 
place,  in  which  both  aides  of  the  question  were  &irly  represented,  the 
views  adopted   by  the   writer    of  the  paper  being  well     Bupported. 
Science  in  relation  to  the  silkworm  was  then  brought  before  the  meat- 
ing  hj  a  paper  from  Mrs.  Bladen  Neill, 
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